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With the break-up of the Soviet Union, Brazil becomes the world’s fifth 
-largest country, its population of 150 million just ahead of the new 
Russia. In the seventies a late industrial spurt made Brazil the world’s 
-ighth largest economy, though one plagued by continuing problems of 
appalling inequality and indebtedness to foreign banks. Brazil thus 
brings together the contradictions of a savage but dynamic capitalism. 
This has furnished conditions for the growth of a vigorous new prole- 
tarian movement and Workers Party (PT). At the last elections the PT’s 
-oresidential candidate, Luis Ignacio da Silva (Lula) received thirty-four 
million votes, 48 per cent of the total. In this issue of the Review, Paul 
‘Cammack contributes a historical panorama of Brazilian development 
since the proclamation of the Republic in 1889. He analyses the Brazilian 
‘oligarchy’s tenacious grip on state power and its consistent incapacity for 
.democratic politics, and the shifting locus of opposition it has faced. 
ammack sees Collor in 1989 as having been the perfect candidate of the 
oligarchy, but as having failed as president to tackle any of the serious 
problems faced by the country. Continuing hyperinflation is bad for the 
mass of Brazilians, but also complicates the path of capitalist develop- 
ment. Public expenditures are covered by the printing of money because 
-of a highly deficient tax system—a consequence of the fact that Brazil’s 
strong state has a chronically weak capacity to establish its authority over 
the possessing classes. Cammmack concludes by arguing that the presiden- 
tialise character of the state—which will be subject to a referendum in 
1992 or 1993—-encourages personalism and is inimical to the transform- 
-ative objectives of the workers’ movement. 


Jerry Cohen’s eloquent response to the collapse of Communism will be 
published next year in a volume of tributes to Richard Wollheim. He 
movingly recalls his Canadian Communist childhood, and the effects of 
McCarthyite campaigns against the Party-sponsored primary school he 
attended. He examines the fundamental values to which Communists 
‘appealed, and finds many of them to have an enduring validity. Cohen’s 
‘philosophical reasoning and personal formation both lead him to ques- 
on the current tendency to celebrate the values of the market, and to 
‘suppose ‘that egalitarian aspirations must be abandoned simply because 
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they were travestied by Russian Communism. Readers of NLR, recalling - 
the enormous inequalities in command of the world’s resources analysec 

by Giovanni Arrighi in NLR 189, will realize how urgent and fundamenta; À 
is the case made by Cohen. = 


The classical Left of a century ago was defined by its comprehensive hos- 
tility to religion and priests. Recent decades have witnessed the ending of- 
this mindset as radical egalitarian movements, like the PT in Brazil or 
the ANC in South Africa, have received valued support from religious ` 
organizations. In this issue Victor Kiernan brings his wide historical | 
learning to bear on some recent literature exploring the relationship ; 
between Christianity and Marxism. In a complementary review article - 
Dimitris Kyrtatas considers the social meaning of the biblical chapter 
Revelation. : 


There is in Britain today a widespread and justified sense that the British- , 
state comports itself in an arrogant and secretive way. In this issue Tony d 
Benn makes a powerful plea for the dismantling of the British secret 
state. He reviews a book which brings together the mass of evidence of 
attempts to manipulate and destabilize the Labour governments of. 
Harold Wilson. The agencies that plotted against the elected govern-. ` 
ment of the day are subject to no parliamentary scrutiny; indeed the only.. 
elected person to whom they were nominally accountable was none 
other than the prime minister against whom they were mounting a series - 
of dirty tricks. It is strange, though not really surprising, that Tony Benn ` 
should be almost alone among senior politicians in publicly sounding 
the alarm. Do not John Major and Neil Kinnock realize that, generally- 
innocuous as they are, they too could become targets of the security ser- 
vices if their actions are deemed to have transgressed some unwritten 
code of national interest or honour? ie 


While Margaret Thatcher was dumped a year ago by the Conservativé 
Party, and the poll tax abandoned, it would be wrong to suppose that the” 
devastated social landscape she left behind yet shows any sign of recov- 
ery. Her successor lacks either the will or the ability to challenge many of 
the central social doctrines of Thatcherism—hence his government's 
dogged attempts to remove or neutralize the Social Charter in the nego-. 
tiations over European union. In this issue of the Review, Roger Taylor, © 
refugee from the besieged world of Higher Education, relates his exper- { 


iences as a teacher on job-training programmes. 


Despite talk of the death of rock music, it can still be seen as the most, 
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„vital and innovative branch of popular culture. While the culture indus- 
! tries seek to make popular music predictable and bland, the turbulent 
: vanguard of rock has to retain its effervescence or die. In a survey of the 

fate of rock over the last decades, Terry Bloomfield argues that the best 
rock secretes within itself resistance to commodification. The availability 
of cheap sound equipment, the reproducibility of the cassette, the affect- 
laden quality of song, the appearance and disappearance of independent 
. labels, have all limited the extent to which the highly commercial world 
of rock can be fully subordinated to the logic of the commodity. Rock 
has also belied its detractors by constantly changing form, from what 

‘Bloomfield sees as the tonic explosion of punk down to recent trends in 

rap and acid-house. Rock still helps to constitute sub-cultural communi- 
ties of resistance, drawing on a mixture of generation, class, gender and 
race. However, Bloomfield cautions against any tendency to take at face 

; value the ideological claims of any current within popular music, argu- 
“ing that the key question remains whether the music really does promote 
. a culture resistant to the heteronomous logic of commodification and 
i accumulation. 


‘Elizabeth Wilson reviews Feminism Without Illusions by Elizabeth Fox- 
, Genovese, which she finds to be a deeply thoughtful reflection on the 
_ debates and experience of American women in the 1980s but not to have 
“ identified all the issues that must preoccupy them in the nineties. Finally, 

` Branka Magaš contributes a comment on Ernest Gellner’s article in NLR 
189, arguing for a different reading of the revival of nationalism in 
Eastern Europe. 
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G.A. Cohen 


The Future of a Disillusion 


It looks as though the Soviet Union, or the pieces that it may soon become, 
will embrace capitalism, or fall into a severe authoritarianism, or undergo 
both of those fates.* That is not an original thought. While a certain amount 
of humane socialist rhetoric survives even now in the Soviet Union, few 
observers believe that from its present crisis there will emerge a state, or 
‘states, characterized by an attractive form of socialism. But it costs me a lot 
to endorse that unoriginal thought, and I want to explain why. 

In 1912 my mother was born, in Kharkov, to secular Jewish parents of ample 
„means, her father being a successful timber merchant. When she was just 
five years old, the Bolshevik revolution occurred. My grandfather’s business 
“continued to provide well for the family during the period of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy, and my mother was consequently quite well-heeled, with 
‘plenty to lose, but she nevertheless developed, across the course of the 
; .ineteen-twenties, in schools and in youth organizations, a full-hearted 
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commitment to the Bolshevik cause. This she took with her in 1930 
when, the NEP having given way to a regime less amenable to bour- 
geois existence, her parents decided to immigrate to Canada, and she 
left the Soviet Union, not because she wanted to, but because she did 
not want to part with her emigrating parents and sister. 


In Montreal, my mother, who could not speak English, and without, 
at eighteen, an advanced education, tumbled down the class ladder to 
a proletarian positon. She took employment as a sewing-machine 
operator in a garment factory. Before long, she met my father, a dress 
cutter, who, unlike her, had an impeccably proletarian pedigree (his 
father was a poor tailor from Lithuania), and no secondary education. 
Their courtship unrolled in the context of long hours of factory work, 
struggles to build unionism in the garment trade, and summer week- 
ends at the country camp some forty miles from town that was set up 
by and for left-wing Jewish workers. My parents married in 1936 and 
I appeared, their first-born, in 1941. 


My mother was proud to be—to have become—working class, and 
through the thirties and forties, and until 1958, she was an active 
member of the Canadian Communist Party. My father belonged to the 
United Jewish People’s Order, most of whose members were anti- 
religious, and-Zionist, and strongly pro-Soviet. He was not in the 
Party itself, not because he had ideological reservations, but because 
his personality was not conducive to Party membership. Members of 
the Communist Party were expected to express themselves with confi- 
dence and with regularity at branch meetings, and my father was an 
unusually reticent man with little capacity for self-expression. 


Because of my parents’ convictions, my upbringing was intensely 
political. My first school, which I entered in 1946, was named after 
Morris Winchewsky, a Jewish proletarian poet. At Morris Winchew- 
sky we learned standard primary school things in the mornings, from 
non-communist gentile women teachers;? but, in the afternoons, we 
were taught Jewish (and other) history and Yiddish language and liter- 
ature, by left-wing Jews and Jewesses whose first (and in some cases, 
so it seemed, only) language was Yiddish. The instruction we got from 


* The present essay was produced, substeonally, in 1989, and the above remark, and 
some further conjectures below, may now read somewhat strangely But they belong to 
the mood in which the essay was written, and I cannot alter them wrthour spoiling res 
integrity. I am deeply grateful to Arnold Zuboff, who spent many hours finding and remor- 
ing faults tn drafts of this essay. I also thank Jum Hoplans for support and crincism 
The essay 1s published by permussion of the author and Blackwell Publishers Led It 
will be included in Jum Hopkins and Anthony Sevile, Prpcbeamalysss, Mend and Art, 
Blackwell Publishers, Oxford, forthcoming 1992. 
‘I do not know what the family’s condition was in the turbulent post-revolunonary 
period which preceded the adoption of the Nap in r9gat. 
> They were gentile because discrimination agatnst hiring Jewish teachers in the Que- 
bec school system meant that there were few Jewish aspirant to the profession And 
they were non-communist not only because most people were, but also because the 
communist minority consisted mainly of French Canadians (the majority linguistic 
group), Jews and noc fully assimilated Ukrainians. Most English-speaking Montreal 
schoolteachers at primary level were genteel women of British Isles exrracnon not s 
category abounding in subversives. 
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them, even when they narrated Old Testament stories, was suffused 
with vernacular Marxist seasoning: nothing heavy or pedantic, just 
good Yiddish revolutionary common sense. Our report cards were 
folded down the middle, with English subjects on the left-hand side 
and Yiddish on the right, because of the directions in which the two 
languages are written. One of the Yiddish subjects was Geschichis fax 
Klassen Kamf (History of Class Struggle), at which, I am pleased to 
note, I scored a straight æleph in 1949. 


One Friday in 1952, the Anti-Subversive (or, as it was commonly 
known, the Red) Squad of the Province of Quebec Provincial Police 
raided Morris Winchewsky and turned it inside out, in a search for 
incriminating left-wing literature. We were in school when they came, 
but, whatever happened in other classes, the raid was not frightening 
for those of us who were then in Lehrerin (‘teacheress’) Ashet's 
charge, because, having left the room for a moment ın response to the 
knock on the door, she soon returned, clapped her hands with simu- 
lated exuberance, and announced, in English: ‘Children, the Board of 
Health is inspecting the school and you can all go home for the rest of 
the day!’ So we scurried down the stairs, and lurking at the entrance 
were four men, each of them tall and very fat, all of them eyes down, 
and looking sheepish. 


In the event, no compromising materials were found, since the school had 
been careful to keep itself clean, but a parallel raid on the premises-of 
the United Jewish People’s Order, which ran the school, did expose 
pamphlets and the like. Those premises were consequently padlocked 
by the police and their owners were denied access to them, within the 
terms of a Quebec law later struck down by the Supreme Court of 
Canada. And, although Morris Winchewsky was not forbidden mo 
continue, the raids caused enough parents to withdraw their children 
from the school to make its further full-time operation impractical. 


Accordingly, we were cast forth, as far as our formal schooling was 
concerned, into the big wide non-communist world. But some of us, 
and I, now eleven, was one of them, departed with a rock-firm attach- 
ment to the principles it had been a major purpose of Morris Win- 
chewsky to instil in us, and with full and joyous confidence that the 
Soviet Union was implementing those principles. 


Betrayed and Abandoned 


The first blow to that confidence fell in June of 1956, when the Amer- 
ican State Department published the text of the speech discrediting 
Stalin that Nikita Khruschev had delivered, four months earlier, ata 
closed session of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. The Party in Quebec was stunned by the ‘Khrus- 
chev revelations’ Its top six leaders resigned their memberships in Sep- 
tember of 1956. They were, like most Party people, dismayed by whar 
Khruschev had said, because it implied that they had conducted their 
political lives (and, therefore, their lives) under a massive illusion. Bur 
they also felt dismayed for the further reason that national (char is, 
Toronto) Party leaders who were fraternal delegates at the Twentieth 
Congress had concealed the deStalinization speech when reporting back 
to the Canadian Party. The six Montreal-based Quebec leaders felt 
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betrayed by the national leadership, and, once they had left, the mem- 
bership of the Party in Montreal felt not only, like its erstwhile local 
leadership, betrayed, by Toronto, but also abandoned, by six admired 
and much-loved comrades whose departure was accompanied by no 
explanatory statement, who called no meeting to share their burden 
with the membership, who just went without saying goodbye. 


In an atmosphere of confusion and distress, high-tension meetings of 
an unstructured kind and open to all Party members were held in the 
remaining months of 1956, at the premises of the Beaver Outing 
Club,3 which was a recreational society sponsored by the Party. As 
leader of the younger teenage portion of the Quebec Division of the 
National Federation of Labour Youth,‘ I sat agog at those meetings, a 
silent witness of a little piece of history in the making. I watched the 
Party split into two groups: hardliners and softliners. While willing 
(just) to repudiate Stalin, the hardliners were for minimal change in 
the Party's mode of work, while the softliners had an appetite for 
reconstruction and renovation.» The hardliners called themselves 
‘Marxists’ and their opponents ‘revisionists’, and the latter called 
themselves ‘the New’ and the others ‘the Old’ (or, sometimes, ‘the 
dogmatists’). My mother was enthusiastically New, as were the other 
members of the Party branch she chaired: the line of fracture in the 
Party was running between rather than within branches. 


After eighteen further months of factional dispute, a convention was 
called to elect a new executive of the still leaderless Quebec Party. 
Two high functionaries came from Toronto, where the Party was far 
less wracked, to supervise accreditation of delegates to the electoral 
convention. Their sympathy was with the hardliners, and they 
ensured that duly selected representatives of ‘New’ Party branches 
were denied their right to vote, on spurious technical grounds. I 
believe—but here my recollection is somewhat hazy—that this was 
the trick the Toronto supervisors pulled: they delayed dispatch to 
New branches of the forms on which delegates’ names were to be 
inscribed, so that, when those forms were filled in and returned, they 
could be declared invalid for having arrived too lare. Through that or 
some comparable form of manipulation, the convention was made to 
produce a uniformly Old executive, and, in the aftermath, those of 
the New persuasion, my mother included, gradually fell away from 
the Party: they had, in effect, been disenfranchised. Six or seven 
years later, when my mother taxed one of the Toronto emissaries, a 


3 Those familiar with Montreal might Hke to know that this place was on the north 
side of Mount Royal Avenue, opposite Fletcher's Field, just West of what was then the 
Young Men's Hebrew Association and what 1s now a Université de Montréal sports 
centre, and above a delicatessen called, at different times, Shap’s, Dunn's and Nu-Park. 
4 The nrty (pronounced ‘enfil’) was, in all bur name, the Young Communist League. 
The Communis Party had been outlawed when, because of the Molocov—Ribbentrop 
Pact, it refused to support the war against Germany. So it changed its name to the 
Labour Progressive Party, and the yc. became the nry. (The Party reassumed its 
original name in 1959. In announcing the nomenclatural reclamenion, the Cenedsen 
Tribano (the Party paper) explained that ‘Communist Party’ was being readopred 
because tt was ‘scientifically more correct’.) 

3 The line of the softliners was cot all that soft. Thus, for example, the Soviet acuon ın 
Hungary in thé autumn of October 1956 was regarded, at the ume, by virtually every- 
one in the Party, as an entirely jusnfied suppression of s Fascist rebellion. 
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personal friend, with the role he had played in the misconstruction of 
the 1958 Convention, I heard him say something like, ‘Bella, in 
politics you sometimes have to do things that are not pleasant.’ 


A year or so before the 1958 Convention, the leader of the Quebec 
division of the National Federation of Labour Youth resigned in dis- 
illusionment (to become an academic anthropologist), and the Quebec 
NELY just collapsed, so fast that I would not have been able to leave it 
had I wanted to. Nor would I have wanted to leave it then: my 
mother, after all, was at the time still a committed Party member. I 
felt, morosely, that it was leaving me. 


In September of 1957, with the NFLY gone and me too young for a 
Party that was anyway growing too Old for me, I entered McGill Uni- 
versity, a convinced Marxist with no suitable organization to belong 
to, and I joined the thoroughly tame Socialist Society, which was all 
that McGill then had to offer. 


Hope Forsworn 


Through the rest of the fifties, and into the early sixties, I was what 
some would have called a ‘fellow traveller’. The Party rapidly became 
too rigid for me to consider submitting myself anew to its authority, 
but I remained basically pro-Soviet. Seeds of doubt had been sown, 
and I knew that there was much over there that deserved to be criti- 
cized, yet I still believed that the Soviet Union was a socialist country, 
struggling towards community and equality, and amply meriting 
every leftist’s allegiance. 


But in the thirty years and more that separate the disappearance of 
the National Federation of Labour Youth and the disappearance, now 
occurring, of both the Sovietness and the Unionhood of the Soviet 
Union, my views have undergone further evolution, and for a long 
time—perhaps two decades—they have included a pretty adverse 
assessment of the Soviet Union’s claim to be a socialist society. Some 
people have therefore found it surprising that I should be saddened by 
what I perceive to be the impending final abandonment of the Bolshe- 
vik experiment. They can understand that I must regret the impact of 
the experiment’s termination on how socialism is assessed, an impact 

/ which results from the widespread tendency to identify the Bolshevik 
and socialist causes. But they notice that my dejection goes beyond 
such matters of political calculation, and they wonder why. 


The answer is that, although I have long since sustained little hope 
that things in the Soviet Union might get substantially better, in a 
socialist sense, there is, in certain domains, and people are prone to 
porer iok this, a vast difference between nourishing little hope and 
giving up all hope. The small hope that I kept was, as it were, an 
ımmense thing, since so much was at stake. And now that residual 
hope has to be forsworn. So a feeling of loss is not surprising. 


And there is also another and perhaps less rational motif here, which 
I would do well to avow. It is true that I was heavily critical of the 
Soviet Union, but the angry little boy who pummels his father’s chest 
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will not be glad if the old man collapses. As long as the Soviet Union 
seemed safe, it felt safe for me to be anti-Soviet. Now that it begins, 
3, disobligingly, to crumble, I feel imporently protective toward it. 


Freud on Society 


Since this piece is for a volume dedicated to Richard Wollheim, he is 
present to my mind as I write, and his presence causes me to remem- 
ber how impressed I was by something Sigmund Freud said about the 
Soviet Union in his 1927 essay on The Futere of an Illusion, when I first 
read it, more than twenty-five years ago. 


In Chapter One of that book, Freud propounds a theory about the 
structure of society which any leftist would judge reactionary. He 
begins by remarking—and with this many leftists, I among them, 
would readily agree—‘that there are present in all men destructive, 
and therefore anti-social and anti-cultural trends’.¢ It is his next step 
which is reactionary, for Freud proceeds to bisect humanity into 
radically distinct groups. On one side of the divide are the ‘lazy and 
unintelligent masses’ in whom the destructive tendency is so strong 
that it ‘determine[s] their behaviour in human society’. What is more 
dangerous, these people are not isolated from each other in their sub- 
mission to unruly instinct, for they ‘support one another in giving free 
rein to their indiscipline’. It is, accordingly, ‘impossible to do without 
control of the mass by a minority’,’ and, fortunately, such a minority 
exists. For there is also another group of people, who possess the 
capacity for self-control that the masses lack, who have ‘master[ed] 
their own instinctual wishes’, and who therefore have the ability to 
exercise mastery over others. That ability endows them with the right 
—and the duty—to rule, for ‘it is only through the influence of these 
individuals who can set an example and whom masses recognize as 
their leaders that they can be induced to perform the work and 
undergo the renunciations on which the existence of civilization 
depends.’® Having read thus far, I was disappointed to see Freud, 
who was in so many ways above conventional notions, endorsing the 
old aristocratic fiction that because of their deficient inherent nature, 
‘for the mass of mankind... self-control chiefly means obeying their 
governors’ .9 


But now, having laid out his own view, Freud acknowledges the 
counter-argument thar ‘cultural regulations’ superior to those which 
have prevailed to date might reduce the negative consequences of 
biology, and, in deference to that argument, he enters a moderately 
hopeful qualification. The destructive instinctual drives are, he 
insists, basic biological fact, but the fact that, as things stand, only a 
minority are able to discipline them without assistance might not be a 


© The Future of an Ilawen, in Completes Prychelegxal Werks, Volume xxi, p. 7. Trends’ 
translates ‘Tesdesree’: ‘tendencies’ would be betrer. 

7 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

8 Ibid., p. 8. 

9 The Repæbis of Plate, trans. F.M Cornford, Oxford 1945, p. 78. For an argument 
against the Plato-Freud view, see my Keri Merx’s Theery af Hisery, Oxford 1978, 
Pp. 22-13 
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biological one: ‘One may question whether, and in what degree, it 
would be possible for a different cultural environment to do away 
with the two characteristics of human masses which make the guidance 
of human affairs so difficult.” The experiment has not yet been made. 
Probably a certain percentage of mankind (owing to a pathological dis- 
position or an excess of instinctual strength) will always remain asocial; 
but if ic were feasible merely to reduce the majority that is hostile 
toward civilization today into a minority, a great deal would have 
been accomplished—perhaps all that ces be accomplished.’" 


That was somewhat betrer than what went before, bur the whole 
message was still hard for a committed Marxist to take, so it was with 
relief, and pleasure, that I read, in the final paragraph of the chapter, 
that Freud had ‘not the least intention of making judgments on the 
great experiment in civilization that is now in progress in the vast 
country that stretches between Europe and Asia... What is in prepar- 
ation there is unfinished and therefore eludes an investigation for 
which our own long-consolidated civilization affords us material.” 


That Freud did not propound the negative prognosis on the Soviet 
experiment suggested by the general tenor of his chapter was doubly 
satisfying, for a still pro-Soviet reader with a strong affection for 
Freud and his writings. First, it showed that Freud was not, so early as 
1927, as anci-Soviet as the main course of his chapter had caused me to 
fear, and I therefore did not have to classify him, with a heavy heart, 
as a paid-up member of the enemy camp. But second, my pro-Soviet 
(as opposed to my socialist) convictions being, at the time, already 
embattled, it was a relief not to have to cope, on top of everything else, 
with an acid Freudian scepticism, which I would have respected, 
despite my confidence in the falsehood of the premisses on which it 
would have been based: people are not always consistent, especially in 
things that matter a lot to them. 


What Do We Do Now? 


That solace means little now, for we can no longer say about the Soviet 
Union that ‘what is in preparation there is unfinished’. It is finished, 
all washed up, and the question that arises for those of us who think 
that and who were attached to the Soviet Union is: having sustained 
this loss, what do we do now? 


© These are that ‘they are noc spontaneously fond of work and that arguments are of 
no avail against their passions’ (ibid., p. 8). But, given the rest of the chapter, and 
Freud's ideas about gratification-deferral, the first of these characteristics, the ‘spon- 
taneous’ aversion to work, 1s best interpreted as a biological universal, so that it is, for 
Freud, only the second characteristic, the insensitivity co argument, that disunguishes 
the masses from their leaders: tn other words, the latter, too, have ‘no love for instinct- 
ual renunciation’, but they are ‘convinced by argument of its inevitability’ (ibid , p 7). 
I grant thar so interpreting Freud goes awkwardly with his entertaining the possibility 
that ‘a different avtere! environment’ might ‘do away with’ the masees’ lack of ‘spon- 
taneous fondness’ for work, bur, as far as I can see, the line between nature and culture 
cuts at different points in different formulations in Freud's chapeer. 

T Ibid., p. 9. 

Ibid. 


The loss affects both those who (like me) had once believed, and had 
not abandoned all hope, that the Soviet Union would realize the 
socialist ideal, and, a fortiori, those who still believed, only yesterday, 
that it was in fact realizing it. And although the ideal in question pre- 
sented itself differently to different believers, it included, for all of us, 
the following elements, and was, consequently, prodigiously demand- 
ing: instead of the class exploitation of capitalism, economic equality; 
instead of the illusory democracy of class-based bourgeois politics, a 
real and complete democracy; instead of the alienation from one 
another of economic agents driven by greed and fear, an economy 
characterized by willing mutual service. 


People react in different ways when they conclude that no progress 
towards the ideal which they once thought the Soviet Union was 
realizing will occur there in the foreseeable future. Their reactions 
depend on how they are disposed to account for the Soviet failure, on 
how they conceive the relationship, in general, between political ideals 
and political practice, and on aspects of their emotional make-up, 
such as how robust they are. These variations generate a ramified 
taxonomy, and, without trying to depict all of it, I proceed to describe 
some of its salient branches. 


First, there are those who both preserve their belief in the ideal and 
sustain their commitment to pursuing it, with a fresh view about how 
and/or where and/or when it is to be achieved. 


Others repudiate the unachieved ideal, sometimes after careful recon- 
sideration of its claims, and sometimes through a form of self- 
deception in which they let those claims fade from their minds. In 
either case, a new ideal is adopted and a new politics elected, but 
those who pass on to them without reflection and in recoil from their 
loss are practising what Jon Elster has called ‘Adaptive Preference 
Formation’, a process in which, irrationally, a person comes to prefer 
A to B just because he believes that A is available and B is not.” 


Still others form a mixed collection of types who have it in common 
that they turn away altogether from politics. Some of them still 
acknowledge the authority of the original ideal, but they are con- 
vinced that it is impossible to realize, or virtually impossible, or any- 
way something they can no longer summon the energy to fight for: 
perhaps, when they let the baton fall, they hope that someone else will 
pick it up. Others reject the ideal and are unable to embrace a differ- 
ent one, To all of these nothing now achievable seems worth achieving, 
or worth the effort of their own depleted power. When they look at the 
political world, “Vanity of Vanities’ is what they are inclined to say. 
In what follows, I shall endorse sustained pursuit of something like 
the original ideal, but first I want to say a word about the Vanity of 
Vanities response, because I have been tempted by it myself in 
moments when the old ideal has appeared to me to be hopelessly 
overambitious; and also about the response of Adaptive Preference 
Formation, because, so it seems to me, it is a temptation to which 
many on the left are currently succumbing. 





B For farther discussion of the phenomenon, in general erms, see footnote rs below. 
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Vanity of Vanities, or, rather, the form of it that has tempted me, says: 
genuine socialism is impossible, or virtually impossible, to achieve. It 
is overwhelmingly likely that the best we shall ever get is some kind of 
capitalism, and it is for others to find the strength to fight for a better 
capitalism. Here the old ideal remains bright, but the will collapses, 
and, integral to its collapse, both helping to induce it and feeding on 
it, is a pessimistic judgment of possibility that spreads its gloom 
across perception of the whole feasible set, so that the person says: 
what is really good is not to be had, and there is nothing good enough 
for me to devote myself to. 


A peried of withdrawal following disappearance of what one hoped 
would fulfil one’s dream is, of course, entirely natural. Time is needed 
to work things through. What is more, depression about the failure of 
the Soviet Union, as it supervenes in those of us who reluctantly 
rejected its claims decades ago, perforce has a complex structure, one 
element in which is self-reproach, since what is lost is a long since 
denied (yet also fiercely clung to) love.4 Against such a psychological 
background, it may be unwise to expect to reach full clarity of 
purpose quickly. It is nevertheless right to oppose the movement from 
a perhaps necessary depression to a settled Vanity of Vanities attitude. 


If Vanity of Vanities sees nothing good when the best appears lost, 
Adaptive Preference Formation” treats the best it can find as the best 


“ See Freud's telling remarks at “Mourning and Melancholia’, Complete Prychelegucel 
Werks, Volume xiv, p. 240. 

3 That is the name applied by Jon Elster to the phenomenon in question: see his bril- 
liant (albeit, as we shall see, verbally flawed) discussion of (what he also calls) ‘Sour 
Grapes’ (Seer Grapes, Cambridge 1983, ch. m), to which I am greatly indebted ‘Sour 
Grapes’ ıs undoubtedly a snapprer name than ‘Adaptive Preference Formation’, but, 
despre Elscer’s official or at least initial identification of them with one another (see 
ibid., p mo), ‘Sour Grapes’ 1s not a good name for adapuve preference, because the 
lecter 1s a general phenomenon and the fox’s atutwde in the Sour Grapes story 1s in two 
ways but a specific form of it. 

In all adaptive preference formation, a is preferred to B because A 1s (readily) avail 
able and s is not, but the comperatrve preference can be the upshot ather of judging A 
better than it would otherwise (thar is, but for the unavailability of a) be judged or of 
judging 8 worse than it would otherwise be judged (or, of course, of both). The fox us 
in the second position. He downgrades the grapes be does not have: he does not 
upgrade the condition of grapelessness. But much adaptive preference formation, 
including some of the preference for market socialism discussed in the next section, 
goes the other way, the available thing gets upgraded. (Ar p. ng Elser appears to 
restrict ‘Sour Grapes’ to downgrading the unavailable, despite his use of it as an alter- 
native name for adapcve preference formation as sach at p. m0). 

One may, moreover, come to prefer available A to unavailable s ether because of a 
change of criteria caused by knowledge of the feasible set or because of e (sumilarty 
caused) change of facmal judgment abour how A and 8 stack up against unreformed 
criceria. Sour Grapes proper, in the story of the fox, illustreres the second thing, an 
irrational change of factuel judgment (and, despite what Elster says at p. 123, in the 
English version of the story as well as in the French). As for the recent turn towards 
market socialism, it surely reflects reassessment, to different degrees in different cases, 
beth of facts amd of criteria, so ‘Sour Grapes’ would, once again, be misleading here. 
(To make matters more tangled, as far as Elscer’s exposition goes, at p. 123 be [not 
unreasonably] comtrasts ‘adaptive preferences’ and ‘adaptrve [factual] percepnon’ and 
in effect treats the Sour Grapes story as a case of the latter, so that Sour Grapes is in 
the end not even an mteaa of what he originally identsfied it with!) 
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that could be conceived. In Adaptive Preference the grass looks 
greener on tbis side of the fence: the agent’s assessment ordering bends 
round to favour what (he thinks) is in the feasible set. In my opinion, 
this pathology is visible in a movement of thought which is wide- 
spread in contemporary European socialism. 


The Fox and the Grapes 


Let me explain. Nineteenth-cenmry socialists were for the most part 
opposed to market organization of economic life. The pioneers 
favoured something which they thought would be far superior, to wit, 
comprehensive central planning, and their later followers were 
encouraged by what they interpreted as victories of planning, such as 
Stalin's industrialization drive and the early institution of educational 
and medical provision in the People’s Republic of China. More 
recently, however, socialists have decided that central planning is a 
poor recipe for economic success. And now there is among socialist 
intellectuals an intelligent movement, but also, and alongside it, an 
unthinking and fashion-driven rush, in the direction of a non-planning 
or minimally planning merket socialist society. Market socialism is 
socialist because it abolishes the distinction between capital and 
labour: there is no separate class of capitalists facing workers who 
own no capital. But it is unlike traditionally conceived socialism in 
that its worker-owned firms relate to one another and to consumers in 
standard market-contractual fashion. I think it good from a socialist 
point of view that market socialism is being brought to the fore as an 
object of advocacy and policy: these socialist intellectuals, even some 
of the fashion-driven ones, are performing a useful political service. 
Buc I also chink that market socialism is at best second-best, even if it 
is the best (or more than the best) at which it is now reasonable to 
aim, and that many socialist intellectuals who think otherwise are 
indulging in Adaptive Preference. 


Now, the Adaptive Preference response sometimes has some good 
effects. Like the rational policy of Not Crying Over Spilt Milk, it may 
prevent fruitless lamentation and wasted effort. But Adaptive Prefer- 
ence also has great destructive potential, since it means losing stan- 
dards that may be needed to guide criticism of the status quo, and it 
dissolves the faith to which a future with ampler possibilities may yet 
be hospitable. If you cannot bear to remember the goodness of the 
goal thar you sought and which is not now attainable,” you may fail 
to pursue it should it come within reach, and you will not try to bring 
it within reach. When the fox succeeds in convincing himself thar the 
grapes are sour, he does not build the ladder that might enable him to 
get at them. 


In 1983 there appeared an important book by Alec Nove, called The 
Economics of Feasible Socialism. One point of including the word ‘feasible’ 


If you cannot do thar, you will be relevantly like those who ‘fal wœ experience 
mourning. Feeling incapable of saving aod securely reinstating their loved objects 
inside themselves, they must turn away fram them more than hitherto and therefore 
deny their love for chem.” Melanie Klein, “Mourning. ms relanon to Manic-Depressive 
Stare’ (1940), ın her Cowtrabations te Prycheanalysis, London 1973, p. 336. 
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in its utle was or should have been to abjure the claim that the 
arrangements recommended in the book are the best conceivable. I do 
not think that Nove would say, for example, that the market socialism 
he recommends fully satisfies socialist standards of distributive jus- 
tice, though he would rightly say that it scores better by those stan- 
dards than market capitalism does. Notwithstanding that relative 
superiority, market socialism remains deficient from a socialist point 
of view, if only because, in socialist perception, there is injustice in a 
system which confers high rewards on people who happen to be 
unusually talented and who form highly productive cooperatives. 


In 1989 there appeared another important book, by David Miller, 
called Market, State and Community, which, like Nove’s, advocates mar- 
ket socialism. But in Chapter Six of his book, Miller seems to me to 
promote Adaptive Preference Formation. It is, in my view, a serious 
mistake to suppose that any market system (except, perhaps, the very 
special one—of which I shall say more later—designed by Joseph 
Carens) could conform to the requirements of distributive justice. Yet 
in Chapter Six Miller argues that market socialism tends to reward 
desert and therefore is, substantially, distributively just. I disagree 
both with the premiss (that market socialism tends to reward desert”) 
and with the inference (that it follows thet it is just®) of that argu- 
ment, and I also reject its conclusion (that market socialism is just). 


I do not say that we should aim to achieve, in this era of ideologically 
rejuvenated capitalism, a form of socialism very different from what 
Nove and Miller describe. As far as immediate political programmes 
are concerned, market socialism is probably a good idea. Bur Miller’s 
(and others’) claims for it are grander, and they should not be accepted. 
One reason why they should not be is discussed in the next section. 


Marx and Bourgeois Justice 


Karl Marx was no friend of market socialism, but he did describe a 
second best to full communism, which he called ‘the first phase of 
communist society’, and his criticism of that transitional form of 
society seems to me to bear against market socialism too. 


7 For desert, supposing that there is such a thing, divides into what Joel Feinberg 
would call comparanve and non-comparative forms, and I am convinced that the two 
need to be confused with one another for the stated premiss to seem true. There is, 
moreover, the further difficulty that the market rewards results, which are imperfectly 
correlated wrth effort, which is also (if anything 1s) a source of desert, and to which the 
market is blind. (For these and other points, see my ‘David Miller on Market Social- 
tam and Distributive Jusuce’, typescript available on request, and see Feinberg’s 
“Noncomperatrve Justice’, Phslamphacal Ressew 1974, for the distinction between com- 
parative snd noo-comparative desert.) 
# For desert is not the only relevant dimension of jusuce. There is also, for example, 
need, and Miller’s atrempe to finesse the latter in the present connection 1s unsatisfac- 
tory. See Market, State end Communtty, pp. 295-6, and my “David Miller’, section 3. 
Since | chink it is unjust, for reasons thar may already be apparent, and which are 
amplified in the next section. 
X In “The Crinque of the Gotha Programme’, Mara/Emguls Selected Works m One Volume, 
London 1968, p. 324. What Marx called ‘the first phase of communist society’ ıs what 
later Marxists called ‘socialism’ (as opposed to ‘communism’). 
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Marx's first phase of communism is a non-market society in which 
remuneration is supposed to track labour contribution. That is the 
meaning of its ruling principle: to each according to his work. If, as 
David Miller thinks, contribution establishes desert and rewarding 
desert suffices for justice, then Marx’s lower phase of communism 
would possess the virtue that it rewards desert and is, therefore, just: 
perhaps, indeed, more just than any market socialism could be. 


Thar last speculation is, however, a pretty idle one, since measuring 
contribution in a non-market society requires questionable assign- 
ments of product to heterogeneous labours, and to labours of different 
skill levels; and while a market society assigns salaries to labour in 
an automatic process free of the application of contestable criteria, it 
is impossible to treat those salaries as measures of contribution, 
influenced as they are by vagaries of bargaining power and other acci- 
dental market circumstance. It is, accordingly, difficult to compare 
the relative merits of the two forms of socialism as devices for reward- 
ing producers according to their contribution. 


Bur let us here set aside the question of whether Marx was right to 
prefer a non-market socialism to a market one, and also the problem 
of how labour contributions are to be measured. Of greater present 
relevance is thar Marx’s strictures against the principle of reward to 
contribution expose the anti-socialist (because bourgeois) character of 
market socialism’s reward structure. While pointing out that first- 
stage communism abolishes capitalist exploitation, since differential 
access to means of production is gone, and no one consumes more 
labour value than he produces, Marx criticized the principle of 
reward for contribution because of the (unjust)? inequality thar it 
generates. For Marx, it is indeed a recommendation of low-stage com- 
munism that the bourgeois principle of reward for contribution is in 
this society not just invoked as ideological rationalization but actually 
instituted, so that ‘principle and practice are no longer at loggerheads’. 
But he did not doubt that reward for contribution is a bourgeois 
principle, one which treats a person's talent ‘as a natural privilege’. 
Reward for contribution implies recognition of what I have elsewhere 
called the principle of self-ownership.* Nothing is more bourgeois 
than thar, and the Gotha critique lesson for market socialism is that, 
while market socialism may remove the income injustice caused by 
differential ownership of capital, it preserves the income injustice 
caused by differential ownership of endowments of personal capacity. 


Criticisms of Market Socialism 
Before we settle for market socialism, let us recall why socialists in the 


2 Because of the difficulty of finding criteria for assigning product to individuals, Soviet 
bureaucrats often got sway with defending their bloaced salaries on the principle of 
reward to conrribarion. They sometimes implied that they would be falling in their obliga- 
uon to help realize the lower stage of communism if they gave up their large dachas 
n The adjective has to go in parentheses because Marx disparaged the nonon of jus- 
tice, and, so I have claimed, did not realize that he believed passionately in it (see my 
review of Allen Wood, Keri Marx, in Alind, vol. xci, 1983, pp. 440-5). 

B See my ‘Self-Ownership, Communism and Equality’, Procesdsugs of the Aristetelses 
Secuaty, supp. vol 1990, pp 33-3. (The quotations in the paragraph above come from 
p. 324 of “The Critique of the Gotha Programme’ .)’ 
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past rejected the market. Some of their reasons were better than 
others, and here I shall review what I take to be the four principal cri- 
ticisms of the market in the socialist tradition, starting with two that I 
consider misplaced, and ending with two that I consider sound. The 
market has been judged (t) inefficient, (2) anarchic, (3) unjust in its 
results, and (4) mean in its motivational presuppositions. 

(1) To say thar the market is inefficient is to criticize it in its allocative 
as opposed to its distributive function, where the first concerns the - 
assignment of resources to different productive uses (so much steel to 
housing and so much to automobiles and so many engineers to each 
and so on) and the second concerns the assignment of income to 
owners of productive factors (who are, in a purely socialist market 
socialism, owners of labour power only). Manifestly, allocation and 
distribution are in intimate causal relationship, but the bottom line of 
this first criticism relates to allocation alone: it is that the market is 
wasteful, variously over- and under-productive, and here the question 
of who in particular suffers from that waste is set to one side. And the 
reason for the wastefulness, so the criticism goes, is that in a market 
economy producer interaction is unplanned. 


We now know that the traditional socialist view about the market's 
lack of planning was misconceived. It failed to acknowledge how 
remarkably well the unplanned market organizes information, and, 
indeed, how difficult it is for a planning centre to possess itself of the 
information about preferences and production possibilities dispersed 
through the market in a non-planning system. Even if the planner’s 
computer could do wonders with thar information, the problem is 
that there are systematic obstacles to gathering it: to that extent, Von 
Mises and Hayek were right. And the traditional socialist critique also 
failed to appreciate the degree to which it would prove possible to 
correct for market deficiencies through an external regulation which 
falls far short of comprehensive planning. 


(2) There was, however, in the traditional socialist objection to the 
absence of a plan, a separate emphasis that the market’s generation of 
massive unplanned outcomes, considered just as such, that is, apart 
from the particular disbenefits and injustices of those outcomes, 
means that society is not in control of its own destiny. Marx and 
Engels did not favour planning solely because of the advantageous 
economic consequences thar they thought it would have, but also 
because of the significance of planning as a realization of the idea, 
derived no doubt from the Hegelian legacy under which they laboured, 
of humanity rising to consciousness of and control over itself. The 
advent of the planned society was seen as ‘the ascent of man from the 
kingdom of necessity to the kingdom of freedom’ .4 


In my view, that idea is entirely misplaced. Individual self-direction, a 
person’s determining the course of his own life, may have value per 
se, but collective self-direction does not.% David Miller perceptively 


™ Friedrich Engels, Sacsalim. Usepian and Scumtific, London 1892, p. 82. 

3 Except in the here totally irrelevant sense of non-subjection to another collective. 
Noct wanting your society’s course to be deliberarely determined from without does not 
imply wanting it to be deliberately determined from within. 
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claims that five values (conceived not instrumentally but as valuable 
in themselves) have inspired socialists,” and I think (as he does) that 
we should dump the first one—conscious social purpose—on his list. 
It is not the same thing as democracy, for a democracy can decide that 
some things should not be subject to collective purpose. And I think 
that it should decide what to put within collective purpose on a purely 
instrumental basis, that is, according to the tendency of collective 
action to promote or frustrate other values, and notably the other four 
on Miller's list, which are freedom, equality, community?” and 
democracy itself. There ıs harm to no one in the mere fact that social 
purpose is lacking, though society-wide decision-making is, of course, 
required for instrumental reasons, such as, sometimes, to promote 
individual freedom. 


I turn to criticisms of the market which seem to me to be unanswer- 
able. They are (3) that the market distributes in unjustly unequal 
amounts, about which enough has been said above, and (4) that it 
motivates contribution not on the basis of commitment to one’s fellow 
human beings and a desire to serve them while being served by them, 
but on the basis of umpersonal cash reward. The immediate motive to 
productive activity in a market society is usually some mixture of 
greed and fear, in proportions that vary with the details of a person's 
market position. In greed, other people are seen as possible sources of 
enrichment, and in fear they are seen as threats. 


The history of the twentieth century encourages the thought thet the 
easiest way to generate productivity in a modern society is by nourish- 
ing the motives of greed and fear, in a hierarchy of unequal income. 
That does not make them attractive motives, and the fact that the first 
great experiment in running a modern economy without relying on 
avarice and anxiety has failed, disastrously, is not a good reason for 
giving up the attempt, forever. Philosophers least of all should join the 
contemporary choruses of dirge and hosanna whose common refrain 
is that the socialist project is over. I am sure that it has a long way to 
go yet, and it is part of the mission of philosophy to explore unantici- 
pated possibilities. 


What is true and, as the interest in market socialism shows, widely 
appreciated, is that different ways forward must now be tried. And in 
the light of the misallocating propensity of comprehensive planning 
on the one hand and of the injustice of market results and the moral 
shabbiness of market motivation on the other, it is natural to ask 
whether it might be possible to preserve the allocative function of the 


% In a paper on ‘Market Socialism’ delivered to a seminar in Oxford in October 1989. 
77 Endorsement of community as an ultimate value might be thought inconsistent with 
scepticism about the ultimate value of collective purpose. For if community is 
valuable, identification with community is valuable, and thar might require subscrib- 
ing to a group goal which community members could not regard as instrumentally 
justified (by the propensity of pursust of that goal to sustain community). That repre- 
sents a complex challenge co what I have said, and I do not want to deal with rt here, 
save by remarking that even if community members could not regard the communal! 
goal as instrumentally justified, how they could regard it and whar its true value would 
be are not the same thing. 
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market, to continue to get the benefits it provides of information 
generation and processing, while extinguishing its normal motiva- 
tional presuppositions and distributive consequences. Such a project 
of differentiation is the aspiration of Joseph Carens’s ground-breaking 
book called Equalsty, Moral Incentrvss, and the Market The book 
figures forth a system in which what looks like a standard capitalist 
market organizes economic activity. There are (pre-tax) profit- 
maximizing capitalists, and workers who own no capital, bat people 
acknowledge an obligation to serve others, and the extent to which 
they discharge it is measured by how close their pre-tax income is to 
what it would be in the most remunerative activity available to them, 
while taxation effects a post-tax distribution of income which meets a 
demanding standard of equality. Here, then, producers aim, in an 
immediate sense, at cash results, but they do not keep the money that 
accrues, and they seek it out of a desire to contribute to society. As 
Carens has recognized, there are serious problems with the scheme,” 
but it seems to me one amply worth refining, and I hope to address 
that task in some of my own future work. 


It can be hard to maintain dedication to that kind of work in a climate 
where it is regarded as irrelevant. When you are out of joint with the 
times, you look for sources of confidence, to strengthen your resolve. 
In closing, I shall mention two of mine. 


When I did graduate work at Oxford, it was the prevailing notion 
that there were in philosophy plainly right and plainly wrong answers, 
that a hard-headed clear-mindedness would without too much ado 
generate the right ones, and that the latter were likely to be not sur- 
prisiog but already familiar. In 1963 I left Oxford to lecture in the 
Department where Richard had just become Professor. On Wednes- 
day afternoons he presided over a staff discussion group in which the 
prevailing notion was different from at Oxford, and one that I exper- 
ienced as liberating. It was that on any large philosophical question 
there were bound to be different sews (that was the operative word), 
that it could be hard to tell which one was right, and that there was no 
reason to suppose that the right one was comfortable or long since 
known. I remember how Richard would restore a sense of perspective, 
when one of us had rehearsed some accepted wisdom, by uttering a 
corrective sentence which began “Well, there is, of course, the ether 
view, that...’ And I also remember the thrill I felt, listening to his 
beautiful inaugural lecture, when he said of his predecessors AJ. Ayer 
and Stuart Hampshire that they did not encourage ‘the desire to 
agree’.3° In times like these, Richard's generous liberalism is a good 
thing to have experienced, and to remember. 


The other source of strength that I want to mention relates more to 
™ Chicago 1981 The book's significant subtitle is: Aw Esey sa Usepeae Poditxce-Economx 
Theery. 

9 See his “Rights and Duties in an Egalitarian Society’, Polite! Theory, vol. 14, 00. 1, 


February 1986, Parts m and 1v 
Y Ow Dreweng sa Obs, London 1965, p 6. 





politics than to philosophy, bur it too implies an admonition against 
surrender to the pull of conventional thinking. It is the end of the 
letter which Friedrich Engels wrote to his comrade Friedrich Sorge, 
the day after Marx died: 


Local lights and lesser minds, if not the humbugs, will now have a free 
band. The final victory is certain, but circuitous paths, temporary and 
local errors—things which even now are so unavoidable—will become 
more common than ever. Well, we must see it through. Whar else are we 
bere for? 

And we are not near losing courage yet.” 


¥ Marx and Engels, Selected Correspomdence, Moscow 1975, p. 340. 
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Paul Cammack 


Brazil: The Long March to the 
New Republic 


At the end of 1989, Brazilians voted in direct presidential elections for the 
first time since the military seized power in 1964. After an inconclusive first 
round, victory in the second went to Fernando Collor, an independent 
conservative, by a small margin over Luis Inacio da Silva, universally known 
as ‘Lula’, the leader of the Workers’ Party (Partido dos Trabalbadores) founded 
only ten years earlier. Collor took office in March 1990, and completed his 
first eighteen months in power in the midst of a deep economic and political 
crisis which continues today. In this article I seek to place the present 
moment in historical context. Over a quarter of a century ago, on the eve of 
military intervention, Brazilian sociologist Octavio Ianni saw Brazil as poised 
between a developing but dependent capitalism (as a potential junior part- 
ner of international capitalism), and socialism. He hoped that despite the 
immaturity of the proletariat, it might take advantage of divisions between 
the industrial and agrarian bourgeoisies to take the political future of the 
country into its own hands.’ He traced the character of Brazilian politics to 
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the failure of the industrial bourgeoisie which appeared under state 
tutelage after 1930 to consolidate itself as a united class. As a result, 


power continually oscillates this way and that, requiring clever, concil 
iatory, flexible, malicious leaders. The speciality of some Presidents, 
especially Getulio Vargas (1930-1945 and 1950-1954) and Joño Goulart 
(1961-1964), has been a talent for half-cones, for nuances, for duplicity, for 
continual manoeuvring of parties, factions and classes. It has been a singu- 
lar Prince who has ruled in Brank? 


Before Jannt’s analysis even reached the pages of NLR, the 1964 coup 
removed any early prospect of socialism, and set Brazil firmly on the 
path of dependent capitalism. With the military dictatorship now 
over, and a new and singular prince in power, it seems that again a 
socialist option, this time far more palpable than any available in 
1964, has been rejected in favour of continued adherence to the harsh 
disciplines of dependent capitalism in its contemporary guise. 


Since 1964 Brazil’s industrial growth, along with rapidly expanding 
agribusiness and large-scale investment in mining in the Amazonian 
basin, has made it the eighth largest economy in the world. Despite its 
extreme concentration of wealth and income, its population of close 
on 150 million gives it a substantial internal market. Economic policy 
under the military sought to attract foreign and domestic capital into 
large-scale capital-intensive activity supplying consumer goods such 
as cars, televisions, hi-fi equipment and computers to the top end of 
the domestic market, and goods ranging from processed or unpro- 
cessed primary commodities (soya beans and meal, orange juice, 
coffee, iron ore and pellets) to manufactures (such as steel, cars and 
commercial passenger aircraft) to the world market. The state played 
a key part in underpinning the ‘economic miracle’ which peaked 
between 1967 and 1974 through massive investment in infrastructure 
and basic industrial production (notably in steel, hydro-electricity and 
telecommunications), direct and indirect subsidies to private capital, 
and the exclusion and repressive control of the majority of the popula- 
tion. This ‘savage capitalism’, seeking headlong growth regardless of 
the social cost, has transformed the social structure of the country, 
producing an urban and rural proletariat on a scale unimaginable a 
quarter of a century ago.3 The model of economic development has 
rested upon a ‘triple alliance’ between the Brazilian state and foreign 
and domestic capital, and relied heavily upon foreign borrowing, 
making Brazil the largest Third World debtor in the 1980s. Even on 
its own terms, the extent of success has been limited. As Arrighi notes 
(in NLR 189), the economic crisis that prevailed throughout the 1980s 
returned Brazil to the ‘historic level’ of r2 per cent of the GNP per 
capita of the organic core of the capitalist world economy at which it 
had been stuck between 1938 and 1970. In the process, inequalities of 
wealth and income within and between regions sharply worsened, and 





‘Octavio Ianni, ‘Poliucal Process and Economic Development in Brazil’, NLE 25, 
May-June 1964, pp. 42-52 (Part I), and N 26, Summer 1964, pp. 30—68 (Part I) 

2 Ibid., Part I, p. 59 

3 Regis de Castro Andrade, ‘The Triumph of Savage Capitalism in Braril', in M 
Bienefeld and M. Godfrey, eds., Ecomenrac Development in the Third World, London 1982. 
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in urban and rural areas alike open conflicts between classes are more 
evident today than in the period of alleged anarchy which preceded 
military takeover, while radical projects are more widely canvassed 
and new patterns of independent organization and mobilization have 
multiplied. 


In one respect, though, nothing has changed. The return to democracy 
has been marked by a deepening institutional crisis which again 
underlines the perennial incapacity of the dominant classes in Brazil 
to protect and further their interests within a democratic regime. This 
incapacity cannot be understood without delving back deeply into 
Brazilian history, as it dates back not twenty-five years but all the way 
to the founding of the Republic a century ago. Equally, it requires 
close attention to the complex relationship between Brazil’s underly- 
ing political economy and the pattern of discontinuous institutional 
change to which it has given rise. In this article I trace it back to the 
political arrangements of the Old Republic (1889-1930), and the 
relationship there between clientelism and class power. I then follow it 
through the periods of populism (1930—1964) and military rule (1964- 
1985) into the first transitional phase of the New Republic (1985- 
1989). This leads into an interpretation of the Collor presidency, and 
the challenge represented by the Workers’ Party. I argue that success- 
ive episodes of regime breakdown reflect contradictions between the 
state, forms of instirotionalized class representation, and Brazil's 
changing internal political economy. In the recent transition the 
chronic inability of the dominant classes to organize themselves polit- 
ically has been compounded by the legacy of a politics of state clientel- 
ism practised by the military. Collor appeared as a dess ex machina 
when this proved bankrupt, but his appearance was more a reflection 
of the deep crisis afflicting the dominant classes than a solution to it. 
As a consequence, he has perpetuated the weakness of those classes 
where democratic politics is concerned. He came to power without an 
organized party behind him, and confronting as a major adversary an 
independent workers’ party based in the most dynamic centre of 
modern industrial activity in the country. At the same time, the 

- Workers’ Party has not established itself unassailably as the leading 
Opposition force in the country. With only 35 seats won in the 
Chamber of Deputies in the elections of October 1990, it appears as 
one of a number of left or centre-left alternatives, competing with the 
Democratic Labour Party (PDT) of Leonel Brizola (46 seats), and the 
Social Democratic Party (PSDB, 42 seats), in which Mario Covas, pre- 
sidential candidate in 1989, and Fernando Henrique Cardoso, a lead- 
ing intellectual formerly in the PMDB, are major figures. One purpose 
of this article is to place these forces in historical context, as a prelude 
to a later assessment of possible strategies for the Left in general. 


The Old Republic: Clientelism, Oligarchy and Export-Led 
Development 


After a brief period of military control (1889-1894), the political sys- 
tem of the Old Republic, which endured until 1930, passed into 
civilian hands. It was largely dominated by the leading states in the 
federal system (São Paulo, Minas Gerais, and Rio Grande do Su); 
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export-oriented elites broadly committed to a Leissex faire system inter- 
nationally and at home were the major beneficiaries. The relatively 
orderly passage to the Republic, bringing an end to an empire that 
had lasted for sixty-seven years, was a remarkable achievement. The 
empire had been a centralized regime in which loosely coordinated 
national parties alternated in power at the behest of the emperor 
himself. It had relied upon slave-labour for the production of coffee 
for export, and for much activity throughout the domestic economy, 
while its social base had centred on established landed elites in the old 
sugar heartiands in the north-east, and the first of the coffee provin- 
ces, Rio de Janeiro. The system was clearly in crisis from the late 
1860s, but did not collapse until the final abolition of slavery in 1888 
was swiftly followed by a bloodless military coup in November 1889. 
Within a decade, an entirely new political system had been estab- 
lished. Centralization gave way to decentralization, with federalism 
instituted by the Constitution of 1891; slavery gave way to free labour; 
and political dominance passed from the slavocrats of Pernambuco, 
Bahia and Rio de Janeiro provinces to the republican landowners of 
the state of São Paulo, in partnership by the turn of the century with 
the leaders of neighbouring Minas Gerais. The loosely organized 
national parties of the Empire gave way to parties constituted at state 
level, and elections, in which only a tiny minority of the adult male 
population took part, fell under the control of local elites and state- 
level political machines. 


The politics of the period have generally been seen as dominated by 
the practice of æœroselismo, in which landowners (known as ‘colonels’ 
(coreneis) because of their commonly held honorary rank in the 
National Guard) acted as patrons at local level, and bartered their 
ability to deliver the vote for recognition as local powerholders by the 
state. In Nunes Leal’s classic description 


The essence. . of the pact of corenelimme . . . consists of the following: on the 
part of the local bosses, unconditional support for the official candidates in 
state and federal elections, and on the part of the state government, certs 
blanche for the local boss (preferably the leader of the local majority faction) 
in all issues relating to the municipality, including the nomination of state 
functionaries there.4 


However, this model obscures the relationship between local and 
national politics by reducing landowner politics to a struggle for local 
control It neglects their interests in such matters as infrastructural 
investment, exchange rates and trade policy, and thereby divorces 
their political activity from such concerns. Factionalism at local level 
was likely to be part of a broader pattern of conflicts and alliances at 
state and federal level, which were in turn structured more by 
coalitions of interests than by concern for patronage alone. Nunes 
Leal abstracts away from the character of Brazilian capitalism, and 
the relationship between class interests and the exercise of political 
and state power. In doing so he misses the links between the represen- 
tation of economic interests, the institutional patterning of state and 


4 Victor Nunes Leal, Corewolioe, Exxada s Vers, 2nd edn., São Paulo 1973, English 
translanon, Corewelisme and Politics ia Braxil, Cambridge 1977, pp. 49-50 
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federal politics, and the part played by clientelism in faciliraring the 
accommodation of the system to the emergence of new regional 
interests within the export-led economy.’ I provide a sketch of these 
links in what follows, drawing on a number of recent studies.® 


Narrow coalitions of landed and merchant interests were dominant at 
national level. Throughout the period until 1930, though with increas- 
ing difficulty after the First World War, they were able both to use the 
state to advance their programmatic goals, and to deny access to the 
growing urban middle and working classes. Considerable stare inter- 
vention took place before 1930 in the financial system, the coffee 
economy, railways, and industry. According to Topik, this ‘did not 
contradict liberalism, but rather respected its basic tenets’, as the state 
intervened ‘precisely because of its efforts to promote private enter- 
prise’, in order to ‘correct perceived distortions of market forces in 
order to assure the proper functioning of the export economy’.’ In 
fact, ‘a significant portion of the population remained outside of the 
market economy and precapitalist relations obtained in many parts of 
the country. In such an underdeveloped economy, the state could 
hardly hold back and allow the productive forces to develop the econ- 
omy on their own.’ The goal of intervention, then, was to bring a 
laissex fatre market economy into being. Governing elites were largely 
persuaded that what was good for export-oriented development was 
good for Brazil, and had some capacity to pursue policies intended to 
favour it in the long run, even against some of the short-term interests 
of some exporters. Export-oriented elites enjoyed hegemony, and the 
state enjoyed a perceptible degree of autonomy. Capital and markets 
for limited industrial development in the period arose out of the 
coffee complex, while recurrent overproduction of coffee daring back 
to the 1890s dictated thar neither coffee planters nor governments 


3 Here Nunes Leal follows the highly influencal and entirely mistaken analysis of 
Francisco de Oliveira Viana, whose Insrtespaes Pelsticas Bravleras, coincidentally also 
published in 1949, consntured a synthesis of ideas developed in a stream of publica- 
tions between 1920 and 1947. Oliveira Viana described the ‘great estare', past and 
present, as ‘a complete organism, perfectly fitted for an autonomous life of rts own’, 
and ‘capable alone of providing for rts interests and organizing its defence’ (Papwlepies 
Mersdsenazs Bracterras, Rio de Janeiro [1920] 1973, VoL 1, pp. 123, 161). Consequently he 
saw landowners as ‘linked only by their material proximity or contiguity, but entirely 
indifferent to each other as regards their common interestes—their class interests’ (0O 
idealisme da Coastexxee, São Paulo [1920] 1939, p. 245), and parties as ‘simple clans’, 
indifferent to political ideas or programmes, ‘which dispute the conquest of power for 
the exclusive end of exploiting the country bureaucratrcally on behalf of their mem- 
bers’ (Pagwenes Estuddas de Psychelegss Secsel, São Paulo, [1920] 1942, p. 125). These ideas 
remain deeply embedded ın much contemporary scholarship on Brazil, 

6 Steven Topik, ‘Scare Interventonism in a Liberal Regime Brazil, 1889~1930', Hss- 
peux Amerxaz Historical Rewew, vol 60, no. 4, 1980; “The Scate’s Contribution to the 
Development of Brazil’s Internal Economy, 1850-1930’, Hupexx American Histerxal 
Reverw, vol. 65, no. 2, 1985, and The Pelstscal Econeury of the Brazrisen State, 1889-1930, 
Ausun 1986, Joseph Love and Bert Barickman, ‘Rulers and Owners: A Brazilian Case 
Soudy in Comparactve Perspectrve’, Hispemsc Amerscan Historxcal Reveew, vol. 66, no. 4, 
1986, Mauricio Font, ‘Coffee Planters, Politics, and Development in Brazil’, Later 
American Research Review, vol. 22, 00. 3, 1987; and Linda Lewin, Politacs and Pareatela tx 
Paratha, Princeton 1988. 

? Topik, ‘Scate Lorerventionism’, pp. 608, 60, 614. 

8 Ibid , p. 610 


could expect coffee alone to provide for continued economic expan- 
sion. Ruling elites pursued capitalist development, accepting the 
existing international division of labour and recognizing the centrality 
of coffee. But they were not the instruments of a narrow alliance of 
coffee planters alone.’ 


In this context, the structuring of political factions around family 
connections or local alliances seems to have facilitated the represent- 
ation of economic interests. Lewin’s recent study of ‘family-based’ 
oligarchy in the north-eastern state of Paraiba provides valuable clues 
as to the ways in which federalism and factionaliam combined to 
provide a flexible institutional medium within which shifts in intra- 
and inter-regional economic interests within the export-dominated 
national economy could be rapidly translated into shifts in state and 
federal alliances. Families could either unite or divide: some cousins 
were close allies, but as many were sworn enemies; allies could quar- 
rel, and enemies become friends; as for marriage, ‘in almost every 
case several types of cousins were available as possible mates’.” The 
system was made more flexible still by the fact that while the family 
was the base of the political group, allies or friends were also brought 
in. Overall, alliance-making strategies altered as the local economy 
developed, and a preference for a secure land base gave way to 2 
search for longer-range commercial and professional connections. On 
the macro-level, shifts in the socioeconomic balance between different 
regions of the state were followed by shifts in state power, generally 
through the reworking of alliances with federal power-holders. On the 
micro-level, the making and breaking of alliances between sets of 


9 Love and Berickman (‘Rulers and Owners’, pp 756, 758-61) have recently argued 
that a central property-owning elite in the scare of Sto Paulo, combining agricultural, 
commerciel aod induserial interests, so dominated politics in the period as to consti- 
tute a true ‘executrve committee of the ruling class’. This view, based oa an analysis of 
office-holders rather than a study of policy, cannot speak to the question of whether 
such individuals, once in office, operated with any degree of autonomy. In fact, Font’s 


driving more backward planters into the newly formed Democratic Party in a bid to 
regun influence. He claims in wrn to detect an ‘autonomous entrepreneurial vision of 
state-making’ ın the last decade of the Old Republic (‘Coffee Planters’, p. 82). How- 
ever, in common with Toptk’s claim that the degree and character of stare intervention 
in the economy before 1930 was such chat ‘the Revolunon led by Getulio Vargas in 
1930 wes more likely che logical culmination of the First Republic chan e sharp depart- 
ure from it’ (‘Scare Lnterventioniam ın a Liberal Regime’, p. 616), this betrays a failure 
to consider the stare as relatively autonomous, but commuted to the interests of the 
planter-merchant-banker complex. Apparent contradictions between these various 
sources largety reflect theoretical shortcomings tn each. 

© Alliances based upon family and ‘political friends’ Sienna ergs 
underlying shifts in economuc interests. Kinship organizanon was extremely femble. 

The tracing of descent was ambilineal (to either one’s father’s or mother's side as one 
wished), it was also shallow (extending beck no further than grandparents), so ‘farnu- 
lies’ multiplied rapidly. Frequent splitting was prompted by and large by competition 
for finite land bases. Thus ‘thanks to the ambiguity inberent in Brazilian kinship 
organizanon—the absence of rigid group membership criteria, the blurred lines of 
shellow or ambilinca!l descent that made the cutting edge of family boundaries vague, 
aod the wide lantude in matrimonial patterns—the elite extended family was well 
equipped to adapt to change.’ Lewin, Patitics and Parentia, p. 172 

* Ibid., p 153 n. 46. 
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cousins reflected divergent economic interests emerging out of the 
evoluuon of the local economy. Family-based politics proved a perfect 
medium for the reorientation of factions and alliances as economic 
fortunes shifted individually and regionally, and made it possible for 
political realignments to ‘follow’ economic realignments, so long as 
they took place within the landed elite: far from being hostile to the 
organization of politics along the lines of interests, it was uniquely 
suited to it. 


In broad terms, the same argument can be extended to the municipal 
factionalism described by Nunes Leal. The workings of coronelismo can- 
not be understood from a purely municipal perspective. Dominant 
coalitions at state level represented particular economic interests, 
each with their distinctive regional base, and sets of state-wide 
alliances. Outside these core areas alliances might be made purely on 
the basis of an exchange of local political control for unquestioning 
support, but this would reflect the peripheral character of the local 
elites concerned. Challenges from alternative coalitions generated as 
the internal political economy of the stare evolved could win support 
from minorities excluded from power, and once successful attract the 
support of ‘clientelistic’ peripheral elites. Shifts of power within each 
state would then reflect shifts in underlying political economy. A 
similar logic could operate at federal level, with core groups from 
leading states dictating policy in accordance with their interests, while 
the shifting of alliances among them reflected short-term changes and 
longer-term trends. In the smaller states on the periphery of the 
national economy, links to alliances beyond the state itself could be 
crucial to the survival of ruling groups, while in the larger ones which 
played a central or substantial part at federal level, the unity of all 
political forces was vital to the maintenance of influence at federal 
level. Overall, the presence of rival elite-led factions at local level 
across much of Brazil, in the context of a federal system in which the 
major actors at national level were ‘parties’ constituted at state level, 
facilitated realignment and the restructuring of political coalitions 
and alliances in response to changing patterns of political economy at 
state and federal levels. 


The strengths and weaknesses of the political system of the First 
Republic arose from these characteristics. It was able to represent and 
adapt to shifts in the political economy of export-led development, 
but its dependence upon local oligarchic control rendered it unable to 
absorb the new social groups spawned by that development. It was 
hostile to both the emergence of mass-based political parties and the 
effective representation of urban middle-class and working-class 
interests. It came under growing pressure from the First World War 
on, and was brought to an end in 1930 when an attempt to impose a 
second successive president from the state of São Paulo led to the 
collapse of the system and the succession of Getulio Vargas at the 
head of the Liberal Alliance. The leaders of the elitist regime resisted 
pressure for change for so long because it served so well, within its 
structural and institutional limits, to order priorities and process 
conflicts within the dominant landed elites across the country. But 
ic did so by settling firmly into a mould which made it unable to 
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respond to the structural changes that were the inevitable concomi- 
tants of successful export-led development. 


The Origins of Brazilian Populism 


With the depression, and the reversing of all the assumptions upon 
which export-led development had depended, the social contradic- 
tions built up since before the First World War came to the fore, 
revealing the limitations of the elitist political system of the Furst 
Republic, and turning a critical failure to resolve internal differences 
within the elite into a political watershed. The uncompromising feder- 
alism of the constitution of 1891 survived to give the crisis of 1930 its 
particular physiognomy, and the system remained elitist to the last. 
Throughout four decades virtually no increase had taken place in the 
scope of the franchise, and in the interior the registration of voters 
still depended upon the whim of local magnates, or upon the manipu- 
lations of the leading states. As late as 1926, voting was limited to 2 
per cent of the population, and it more than doubled in 1930 only 
because the contending states inflated the returns in order to maxi- 
mize their influence. Vargas knew well enough, having awarded him- 
self all but 789 of close on 300,000 votes cast in his own state, that if 
he was to redirect Brazil’s political economy away from dependence 
upon export-led development, and secure the representation at federal 
level of hitherto excluded interests, he had to restructure the political 
system in order to break the hold of state elites on power, block any 
radical alternative, and build an alternative coalition around 2 new 
programme of state-led industrialization. He needed some autonomy 
from the weakened bur still substantial interests clustered around the 
export sector, not now in order to better promote their long-term 
interests, but in order to pursue a path of development which would 
eventually displace them from the centre of power. Such a programme 
could not easily be pursued within a democratic system based upon a 
universal franchise. The centre of the export complex, Sao Paulo, was 
also the centre of Brazil's industrial economy, and the resources for 
funding a sustained programme of state-led industrialization would 
have to come from the export sector. At the same time, the forces of 
popular nationalism were both small and ideologically heterogeneous; 
and although the working class was weak and poorly organized, its 
most militant elements would not be satisfied with limited reformist 
initiatives. Lastly, the overwhelming weight of the rural population 
meant that, in the absence of a frontal assault upon existing patterns 
of landownership and social control, universal franchise would lead to 
the mobilization of the peasantry behind conservative interests, and 
an intransigent defence of the status quo. 


Against this background, the pattern of politics through to the setting 
up of the army-backed Estado Nero in 1937 and the restoration of democ- 
racy eight years later was shaped by a series of initiatives intended to 
establish a degree of state autonomy over displaced elites, counter the 
threat of radicalism, and forge a new coalition in support of the pro- 
ject of state-led industrialization. It culminated in the flawed transition 
of 1945, which both captured and perpetuated the contradictions of 
the social and political alliances upon which it was constructed. 
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In the immediate aftermath of his coming to power in 1930, Vargas 
relied upon a hastily assembled coalition of forces based upon 
dissident state elites, and relatively junior army officers inspired by 
motley reformist and nationalist ideals (the frwextes). In the first of a 
series of confrontations that would shape the new order, the old elites 
of Sao Paulo were defeated in a brief civil war in 1932. In its wake, the 
sharp reduction in the political privileges of the state was confirmed, 
but a new accommodation was sought with its economic elites. In 
general Vargas sought to incorporate the old elites into his developing 
economic project, but on terms which would not allow them to dictate 
the course of policy. A Constitutional Assembly convened in 1933 
gave rise to a new constitutional order in 1934, and elected Vargas, 
hitherto provisional president, to a non-renewable four-year term. 
This was swiftly followed by the passage in 1935 of a stringent 
National Security Law, and a decisive confrontation in November of 
the same year with the progressive forces grouped in the National 
Liberation Alliance under the leadership of Luis Carlos Prestes and 
“tise Brazilian Communist Party. Under the leadership of Prestes the 
wnist Party had recruited heavily among radicalized junior 
Minilierg officers but failed to build strong support among the urban 
ABS class, with the result that the projected revolutionary 
g was confined to a handful of easily controlled barracks 
yetts. Vargas manipulated the state of war declared by Congress in 
the wake of the failed uprising to move against other opponents, 
isolating and disarming the last powerful defender of state autonomy, 
his former ally Jose Antonio Flores da Cunha, the governor of his 
home state of Rio Grande do Sul, and keeping the hopeful candidates 
for the projected presidential elections of January 1938 off balance. 
When Congress, fearful of a break with the constitutional order for 
which plans were in fact virtually complete, refused to renew the state 
of -war in June 1937, Vargas circulated the ‘Cohen Plan’, an alleged 
Communist plot to overthrow the regime actually written by pro- 
fascist military intelligence officer Olympio Mourao Filho, and in the 
wave of orchestrated hysteria which followed, closed Congress and 
established a dictatorship on 10 November 1937. 






At this point, the basis of the new regime remained precarious. The 
repressive strike against the National Liberation Alliance reflected the 
inability of the regime in the 19308 to attract either radical currents 
emerging out of the 1930 revolution, or radicalized sectors of the 
increasingly vocal urban working class. The subsequent authoritarian 
intervention was in large part a defensive move against the possible 
return of the elites ousted from power in 1930. It reflected the 
dilemma faced by proponents of renewed capitalist development in 
the 19308: the need to channel the resources generated by the export 
sector into a state-led growth project which favoured and strengthened 
a weak coalition of forces that would eventually replace the export 
elites ın power, in the absence of conditions for the creation of a 
docile popular base. Between 1930 and 1937 Vargas found a tempor- 
ary solution, moving from a precarious reliance upon the semextes to 
the much more solid institutional support of the revamped federal 
army, led by authoritarian nationalists Pedro de Goes Monteiro and 
Eurico Dutra. In the process, he defeated two alternatives pressed by 
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force of arms, the return of the elites and the restoration of state 
autonomy essayed by the pewlistes in 1932, and the anti-imperialist 
alliance of popular forces so imperfectly embodied in the botched 
uprising which took place three years later. Just as significantly, the 
coup which avoided the 1938 elections closed down three options 
represented by the declared contenders for office: the modernized 
version of direct bourgeois rule offered by the likely winner, pawliste 
Armando Sales; the increasingly radical populism preached by former 
tenente Jose Americo de Almeida; and the ersatz fascism propounded 
by the Integralist leader Plinio Salgado and his greenshircs. None 
would have combined the ability to secure the confidence of the 
bourgeoisie while keeping it at one remove from power, and build a 
tightly controlled popular base for the regime on the basis of secure 
command over the central state apparatus. Vargas’s new regime was 
uncompromisingly repressive, but it provided, in a way that its chal- 
lengers could not, a platform upon which a project of authoritarian 
state-led industrialization could be advanced. 


From Estado Novo to Fragile Democracy 


In the eight-year dictatorship that followed, Vargas consolidated this 
project. He created the machinery of the interventionist state, essayed 
the construction of an independent bureaucracy, inaugurated a num- 
ber of large-scale infrastructural projects and public works, instituted 
a national network of political allies dependent on the centre and able 
to use resources channelled through the stare to construct enduring 
alliances, and turned in the early 19408 to a series of initiatives 
intended to draw the growing urban working class into a centrally 
controlled network of labour unions.” These developments laid the 
basis for the restructuring of the political system after a timetable for 
elections was announced in February 1945. Subsequent manoeuvrings ` 
occasioned by suspicions that Vargas was reluctant to step down led 
him to declare support for his Minister of War, Eurico Dutra, as 
presidential candidate, but he was ousted in October by a military 
movement led by Dutra and Monteiro, after a year-long campaign by 
Gomes and other officers to bring about a military intervention.” 
General Dutra won the presidency in December elections with the 
backing of Vargas, and Brazil embarked on what was to be a two- 
decade-long experiment with democracy. 


The 1945 transition was governed by the strengths and deficiencies of 
the Vargas project. It perpetuated the central role of the state both in 
the organization of political forces and the shaping of economic devel- 
opment. Ar the same time it reflected and reinforced the party-political 
weakness of conservative civilian forces. In spite of his ousting, Var- 
gas took advantage of the chronic political incapacity of the liberal 
elites who opposed him to shape and dominare the transition. He 


E See Barbara Geddes, ‘Building “State” Autonomy in Brazil, 1930~196.4', Comparatres 
Peletecs, vol. 22, no. 2, January 1990, pp. 217-35- 

3 The suggesnon that Vargas was seeking w remain in office ıs refuted in Stanley 
‘Hilton, “The Overthrow of Gerulio Vargas in 19.45’ Diplomauc Intervennon, Defence 
of Democracy, or Political Berribution’, Hupes American Historical Resvew, vol. 67, 
no. 1, 1987 
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developed a far greater popular following than any other competing 
politician, and saw power pass into the hands of his long-time ally and 
collaborator, Dutra, largely as a result of the votes he channelled 
towards him. In the longer term, he both shaped and disabled the 
party system which came into being as democracy was restored. The 
parties which dominated the transition, all founded in 1945 after the 
February decree which set out the electoral timetable, were products 
of the dictatorship, and owed their individual logic and interrelations 
to the political and economic projects it sought to advance. The Social 
Democratic Party (PSD) and the Brazilian Labour Party (PTB), whose 
conditional partnership would dominate the period of democracy, 
were both created by Vargas himself, and reflected different aspects of 
his centralizing developmental coalition. The PSD was founded by the 
simple expedient of calling together the appointed state and munici- 
pal officers of the dictatorship who headed political machines across 
the country, and enrolling them in the party. It represented the polit- 
ical administrators of the dictatorship.“ The PTB, whose founding 
was simply announced by Labour Minister Marcondes Filho in May 
1945, arose out of the system of official unions sponsored by the 
ministry. Once created, the PSD dutifully endorsed Dutra for the 
presidency, as did the PTB on the day it was founded.” The two par- 
ties were each creations and servants of the authoritarian stare. They 
were also, at first sight, unlikely partners. However, they responded 
jointly to the clear though contradictory logic of Vargas’s project. 
Subordination to and dependence upon the state reduced their initial 
autonomy, while the much greater size and territorial reach of the PSD 
guaranteed chat the weight of organized labour in the coalition would 
be limited. With only a third of the population urban, and industry 
accounting for no more than a fifth of GNP, they harnessed and pro- 
mised to control both the potentially disruptive urban working class, 
and the electoral clienteles of the rural areas, thus enabling the 
continuation of developmental policies without raising the spectre of 
either an absolute conservative veto, or radical autonomous working- 
class action. 


In contrast, Vargas’s opponents had no alternative development pro- 
ject, and no capacity to mobilize a popular electoral base. The 
National Democratic Union (UDN), founded in April 1945, brought 
together a broad array of opponents of the dictatorship, ranging from 
the ousted oligarchies of the First Republic to socialists and commun- 
ists strongly committed both to genuine democracy and to progressive 
social reform. But it came onto the political stage as a civilian arm of 
the military ‘liberals’ who had conspired to engineer the overthrow of 
Vargas, and appalled Us ambassador Adolf Berle Jr. (a reforming 
New Dealer and firm antu-Communist) with its disregard for the 
social and economic causes espoused by Vargas.™ After a brief 
period of debate, the party chose the path of intransigent defence of 
elite privilege, and turned its back on reform. Prestes, only recently 
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freed from imprisonment ordered by the National Security Tribunal 
in 1936, took the majority of the Communist Party into an alliance 
with Wargas and expelled the minority who opposed the move; 
disillusioned reformers left the UDN to found the Esgwerda Democratica 
(Democratic Left) and then the Socialist Party, and the remaining 
representatives of the forces of order continued their courting of anti- 
Vargas elements in the armed forces, maintaining Eduardo Gomes, a 
military rebel of the 1920s who had opposed the Estase Nevo and now 
held the rank of brigadier, as their presidential candidate.” The 
strong links which the UDN kept up with the military, from its subse- 
quent adoption of former twents General Juarez Tavora as its candi- 
date through to Carlos Lacerda’s later canvassing of a military coup as 
an antidote to Vargas’s successful ‘electoral coup’ (read, solid electoral 
majority), and its eventual wooing of party sapporter General Castelo 
Branco in 1964, made it as much a ‘state-oriented’ party as its rivals. 
Its penchant for the prompting of military intervention, the necessary 
counterpart of its refusal to commit itself to any element of social or 
economic reform, was embedded in it from its foundation. 


The party system of 1945 arose from a system of alliances centred on 
Vargas and the political economy of state-centred industrialization. 
Its dynamic arose from the fact that Vargas had a developmental pro- 
ject, taking shape with increasing clarity from the late 19308, which 
offered a ‘second best’ solution to formerly dominant elites that had 
lost the capacity to rule directly on their own behalf, and had been 
unable to devise any developmental project of their own. Within this 
framework, clientelism, now dependent upon access to resources con- 
trolled by the state, played a crucial role. At the outset, social-struc- 
tural and institutional features combined to secure the ground for 
state-led industrialization. So long as the weight of the urban working 
class in the populist alliance remained small, with the PSD clearly 
dominant over the PTB, while the PTB and the associated unions acted 
as much to control as to mobilize labour, it was possible to give 
priority to accumulation over distribution and reform; and so long as 
conservative elites throughout the country remained divided between 
the PSD and the UDN, the basis existed for a sufficient degree of 
autonomy within the stare to promote intervention and industrializ- 
ation. Most significantly, so long as radical working-class initiatives 
were swiftly repressed (as they were after the successes of the Com- 
munist Party in 1946 and 1947), and the PTB and the Ministry of 
Labour confined their activities to the urban working class, leaving to 
those elites a joint monopoly in the countryside, existing patterns of 
ownership and their associated social relations there would not be 
challenged. The pact which held the system together was not, as 
Nunes Leal suggests, an exchange of local control for unquestioning 
political support, but an agreement that national priorities would be 
oriented toward industrialization while rural unionization and land 
reform would not be pursued, and radical options espoused by the 
urban working class would be vigorously resisted. 


Despite its contradictory and precarious appearance, the party system 
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contained institutional dynamics which tended to perpetuate this 
finely balanced relation of forces. Official patronage was the lifeblood 
of the Psp, born as it had been out of the political machine of the 
dictatorship. Its character as a party of government was a major 
source of its ability to attract support, and for many active politicians 
within its ranks a period in opposition to local elite rivals was to be 
avoided at all costs. But at the same time, its partisan struggle at local 
level served the political economy of state-led industrialization in 
three ways. It provided a material incentive to support an alliance 
with the PTB, as that alliance held out the promise of national power 
and continued access to its benefits; it offered individual incentives 
for politicians in the interior to recruit and maintain large clienteles, 
thus tending to maintain the efficacy of the party as a conservative 
counterweight to the PTB in thar alliance; and by encouraging strong 
factional rivalries at municipal level over the issue of local control of 
patronage it placed serious obstacles in the way of landowner unity 
regionally and nationally, thereby preserving the division of local 
oligarchies which made developmentalism possible. Rural electoral 
struggles took place between the rival conservative parties, and their 
followers resisted local sacrifices in support of broad national object- 
ives. As Vargas’s alliance at the same time incorporated elements of 
the emerging national bourgeosie, it effectively perpetuated the 
structural and institutional impediments to dominant class unity. 


The Crisis of the 1945 Settlement 


In the short term the institutional and social-structural features of the 
post-1945 system reinforced each other, allowing Vargas to pursue his 
project of state-led industrialization. However, in the longer term they 
were extremely inimical to stability. Despite the stimulus to recruit- 
ment in the countryside provided by local factionalism, migration and 
rapid urbanization would swell the relative size of the urban elector- 
ate. The growing urban working class could not be condemned 
forever to a secondary role, nor could land reform be kept forever off 
the political agenda: the modernization of agriculture was seen by 
elements of the urban bourgeoisie as essential to continued industrial- 
ization, the PTB and other parties desiring to break into electoral 
politics were driven by the dynamics of political competition and by 
developing ideological commitments to challenge the conservative 
monopoly over the rural vote, and peasant movements eventually 
rebelled against the onerous conditions prevailing in the countryside. 
The room for manoeuvre was all the smaller because neither the PSD 
nor the UDN were willing to contemplate the substantial reforms 
which would eventually be demanded if the developmentalist project 
were to succeed: the UDN had set itself against them from the start, 
while the PSD had accepted a reformist parmer as a junior ally, 
expecting to be able to call the tune, but never developed either a 
popular base or a commitment to reform. The first crisis came when 
Vargas ran out of space for the negotiation of compromise in 1954, 
leading to his ousting and suicide. Only the rapid expansion pursued 
by Juscelino Kubitschek, the PSD-PTB candidate elected to the presi- 
dency in 1955, delayed a definitive crisis until the end of the decade. 
Once land reform came to the top of the agenda within the PSD-PTB 
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alliance, the compromise on which populism rested collapsed. When 
it did, it destroyed the party system put together by Vargas, giving rise 
to a realignment along clear lines of class opposition. Given the fault 
lines along which the PSD and UDN were constructed, and the institu- 
tional incentives to their continued rivalry, it rook a severe threat to 
shared class interests to bring about the forging of a united conserva- 
tive opposition. It was preceded, as it had to be, by internal crisis in 
each party, the breaking of the hegemonic alliance of the postwar 
period, and the destruction of betb conservative parties of the 1945 
settlement. These developments represented a shift from an artificial 
party system based upon a temporary and highly contradictory set of 
class alliances and antagonisms to an alignment more in keeping with 
the changing pattern of class relations in the country. But they took 
the institutional form of a comprehensive crisis of the 1945 party sys- 
tem, and particularly of the conservative interests within it. It is not 
surprising that it became the occasion for military intervention. As in 
the Old Republic, a remarkably effective institutional response to one 
set of circumstances, creating in this case a state which did enjoy a 
degree of autonomy from the dominant classes, reinforced structural 
limits that hindered its response to new challenges at a later stage. 


In this connection, the dilemma and response of the UDN, perma- 
nently in opposition until Janio Quadros secured election in 1960, is 
of most interest. The selection of Quadros, an anti-party maverick 
with no previous UDN links, as standard-bearer for the party at the 
UDN National Convention of 1959 over party president Juraci Magal- 
haes, represented an electoral gambit which was not accompanied by 
any shift in the content of the programme offered by the party. 
Having previously tolerated the personalism of Carlos Lacerda as a 
means to the building of an urban base, the party now found itself 
torn apart by the rivalry between Lacerda and Quadros, and the 
reluctance of its conservative federal representatives to accept either. 
The brief Quadros presidency, ending typically in an impromptu 
resignation aimed to lead to the granting of dictatorial powers, in a 
farcical mimicking of the break with the constitutional order in 1937, 
marked the internal incoherence and bankruptcy of the ‘liberal 
opposition’ which preceded the crisis of the populism under Goulart. 
Scarred by successive electoral defeats, the UDN disabled itself as an 
alternative party of government by using Quadros as a quick route to 
a large popular vote. In 1962, in the wake of Quadros’s resignation, 
and with Goulart installed in his place with his powers limited by the 
parliamentary system hastily negotiated as the price for army accept- 
ance of his succession, the PTB elected virtually as many deputies as 
the PSD, and began to show signs of dominating the alliance, and 
asserting a degree of autonomy from central control. The conservative 
balance of the alliance put together by Vargas to promote state-led 
industrialization and contain radicalization was lost. As Vargas had 
done in the early 19503, Goulart first tried a conservative strategy, 
organized around the Campos-Furtado Three Year Plan for stabiliz- 
ation, then switched to a more radical one when the alliance around it 
began to disintegrate. And like Vargas before him, he failed to prod 
the dominant classes into making the minimal reforms that might 
have saved the situation. The conservatives in the UDN and the PSD 
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came together in a congressional front to oppose him, against a 
minority front headed by the bulk of the PTB; seeking to rally popular 
support to bolster his position and to break through the deadlock, 
Goulart launched his fateful campaign for structural reforms, with 
land reform taking pride of place. Less than three weeks later a mili- 
tary rebellion forced him from power. Military intervention came in 
the wake of the disintegration of the party system of 1945, prompted 
in turn by the collapse of the class compromise upon which it had 
been based. 


Underlying the weakness of formerly dominant landowning elites 
after 1930 was the passing of the internal and external conditions 
upon which export-led development and narrow elite rule depended. 
Unable to return to the past or to rule for themselves, these elites 
accepted the ‘second-best’ solution of state-led industrialization, as 
long as their fundamental class interests were protected, and the 
populist alliance kept urban workers under control. The joint mono- 
poly of the conservative parties in the interior and the dominance of 
the PSD over the PTB were vital to their interests, and factional rivalry 
at local level, which tended to perpetuate both, was as functional in 
the circumstances to the post-hegemonic defence of their class inter- 
ests as it was to the instimutionalized balancing act devised by Vargas 
as a means of pursuing a developmentalist project aptly characterized 
as conservative modernization.* The political cost of this solution 
was the repeated failure of the political representatives of the bour- 
geoisie to adapt themselves institutionally to organization and compe- 
tition in an age of mass politics. In spite of their growing political 
vulnerability, they were able co achieve temporary unity in response 
to the perceived threat of radical reform under Goulart. But they 
could not provide an organized alternative. Instead, they saddled the 
incoming military with a desperately inadequate and increasingly 
anachronistic political base. 


Electoral Politics under Military Rule: The Pact of the Generals 


It is ironic that, after twenty-one unbroken years of military rule in 
which the generals claimed to be making a decisive break with tradi- 
tional party politics, the presidency should have been won in 1985 by 
Tancredo Neves, a politician active in the PSD from the 1930s, and 
taken, upon his falling mortally ill, by his veteran ex-UDN running 
mate, José Sarney, while Ulysses Guimaraes (PSD) and Leonel Brizola 
(PTB) figured prominently among the contenders in the centenary 
elections. Ironic as it was, though, it was far from fortuitous. It reflected 
the failure of che military to create the conditions for the construction 
of a democratic political system more responsive to the needs of the 
dominant class than the failing system which they intervened to 


* As the national electorate rose from 1,466,700 in 1933 to 7,710,504 in 1946 (Nunes 
Leal, Coremelisme, p 36 n. 30), and elections before 1930 were in any case marked by 
wholesale official fraud, while the class interests of rural power-hokders came under 
direct and serious threat only after 1930, tt seems likely that to the extent that serious 
efforts were made by landowners to enrol their dependants as voters, the practice 
developed aftr 1930, and was in the first place a class strategy, and only secondarily 
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replace. This was a consequence of their early compromise with the 
politics of state-supported clientelism, instituted under General Cas- 
telo Branco and subsequently developed into the central political 
strategy of the regime. 


Since his death in an air accident shortly after he left power in 1967, 
Castelo Branco has become the subject of a ‘white legend’ which 
presents him as a sincere constitutionalist and reformer committed to 
righting Brazilian society and the economy, and ‘cleaning out’ a cor- 
rupt and irresponsible political system as a prelude to the restoration 
of a purified democracy, all the while fighting off the sinister forces of 
extremism within the hard-line military and on the radical Left.» 
This obscures the dynamics of military politics after 1964, and makes 
it umpossible to understand the later process of ‘liberalization’ 
undertaken by General Geisel from 1974 on. He certainly hoped at the 
outset thar the period of intervention would be brief; direct presiden- 
tial elections scheduled to take place in late 1965 were soon postponed 
for a year, but Congress remained open, and scheduled governors’ 
elections took place on time. Castelo Branco was sympathetic to the 
UDN, whose presidential hopefuls pressed him to keep the electoral 
calendar open. He was also associated with liberal internationalist 
sentiment in the armed forces, favourably disposed towards the 
United States, and wary of the right-wing nationalists who formed 
another distinct current within the military. But whatever his 
motives, the consequence of his successive interventions was to inaug- 
urate the systematic use of repression, and to shift the political system 
towards reliance upon patronage, electoral machines, end under- 
standings among conservative factions across the country. This 
exacerbated the inability of conservative forces to develop a modern 
party apparatus and a popular following, and prompted both the 
downward spiral into repressive dictatorship between 1967 and 1974, 
and the perverse and accident-strewn process from that time until 
1985 that was dignified with the name of ‘liberalization’. 


Congress remained in operation after military intervention, but two 
parallel processes transformed its character. First, legislative author- 
ity was transferred to the military executive by means of ‘institutional 
acts’ and complementary decrees which took broad areas of legisla- 
tion (primarily over the budget-making process and issues involving 
national security) out of the hands of elected legislators, and instituted 
a guillotine procedure by which legislation proposed by the executive 
but not considered within thirty days automatically became law. 
Second, Congress itself and party politics were substantially reshaped, 
first by the purging of successive waves of members of Congress who 
threatened the designs of the military, then by a forced restructuring 
of parties in 1965 to impose a ‘one-and-a-half’ party system. The main 
victims of the purges were members of the PTB and other minor par- 
ties which had been eroding the combined relative weight of the UDN 
and the PSD, while the new government party, the National Recon- 
struction Alliance (ARENA), drew into its ranks or per cent of UDN 
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deputies and 64 per cent of PSD deputies, giving the party a deeply 
conservative core.® At first sight, this arrangement overcame the 
structural weaknesses of the previous party system, by creating a 
united conservative majority. However, efficacy and unity were more 
apparent than real, as the basing of the party on existing rival political 
machines and the emasculation of Congress as a law-making institu- 
tion had perverse effects. As a result of the cransfer of policy-making 
and legislative authority to the military, the ‘governing’ party was con- 
fined to endorsing and campaigning for policy and legislation it did 
not and could not make. In addition, Castelo Branco’s determination 
to draw as many conservatives as possible into the party of the regime 
prompted him to resort to an expedient, dreamed up by former UDN 
Minister Mem de Sa, which perfectly institutionalized the ‘pact of 
coronelismo’ described by Nunes Leal in 1949, and made it for the 
first time the central element of the political system of the regime. 
Through the introduction of a device known as the swblegenda, party 
factions were enabled to run separate lists under the party label in 
elections for prefects (executive officers at municipal level). The total 
party vote would determine which party took the prefecture, with the 
positions at stake going to the leading list from the winning party.” 
This surrender by the ‘modernizing’ military to the logic of ‘tradi- 
tional’ local factionalism was made complete by the simultaneous 
banning of prefectural elections in stare capitals and in a lengthy {ist 
of municipalities removed from local competition on grounds af 
national security. The large urban centres and others which showed 
signs of escaping the grip of conservative party machines were thereby 
denied the opportunity to elect their local executive officers. Else- 
where rival factions supporting the regime were allowed an electoral 
contest to identify the majority faction, which then took power and 
gained exclusive control of local patronage channelled through the 
state. For the first time, the ‘pact of coronelismo’ was fully realized, 
not as a product of traditional politics, but as part of the ‘pact of 
castelismo.’ Its insticutionalization was made complete by the fact thar 
while electoral politics continued, it was completely divorced from 
policy-making, now in the hands of the military executive. Once again 
the challenge of carrying through an organic reconstruction of bour- 
geois politics was ducked. ARENA became almost entirely dependent 
upon the manipulation of state patronage for the accomplishment of 
its vote-gathering mission, and the structural division between 
different elite factions was perpetuated and reinforced, rather than 
eliminated. This outcome placed a time bomb under the system as a 
whole, as rapid economic growth remorselessly eroded the social base 
upon which the system was erected. As in 1945, the few genuine liber- 
als from the UDN who had entertained hopes of democratic reform 
were quickly disappointed, and broke with Castelo Branco as the 
process unfolded.” Interpretations suggesting that Castelo Branco's 
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administration was pitted against military hardliners and corrupt tra- 
ditional politicians ignore the facts. Castelo Branco imposed the 
dictatorship, stripped Congress of all authority, governed within a 
framework of Institutional and Complementary Acts and a daily 
stream of executive decrees, carried out massive purges of politicians 
who threatened to cross him, introduced changes which made the 
electoral system more reliant upon non-ideological politicians willing 
to offer unconditional support for the regime in exchange for local 
control of patronage, and collaborated with and made way for the 
hardline officers who followed him into the presidency. Relationships 
between the three groups—liberals and hardliners in the military, and 
traditional politicians—in fact constituted a triple alliance similar to 
that between the state and foreign and domestic capital described by 
Peter Evans: while traditional politicians played a subsidiary role, 
relations between the two groups in the armed forces complemented 
each other over time as they alternated smoothly in power. 


The Perverse Dynamic of Liberalization 


Accounts of the transition in Brazil have generally failed to focus on 
the politics of this early period of military rule, and have begun to 
build a new myth around the emergence of the New Republic, starting 
their accounts from 1974, and crediting the military with the realiz- 
ation between then and 1985 of a controlled programme of transition 
to democracy. The process of myth-making is taken to extremes by 
the doyen of US Cold War conservatism, Samuel Huntington, who 
described Brazil in his 1987 presidential address to the American 
Poltacal Science Association as ‘perhaps the most striking example of 
democratization introduced from above by a military elite that 
realized and indeed supported the need to move toward democ- 
racy.” He modestly made no reference to his own role as an architect 
of democracy: he had been hired by the military regime in 1974 to 
advise on methods of opening the political system without risking the 
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ceding of power to the opposition, and knew better than anyone that 
the purpose behind Geisel’s sbertwra was to strengthen and prolong 
the life of the military and its party.% 


The process of ‘decompression’ or liberalization launched by Geisel 
in 1974 aimed to teke advantage of the sustained burst of growth 
under way since 1968 to place the regime on a more durable basis 
than was provided by the harsh repression that had characterized the 
same period. Thus it was ‘in no sense a project for the establishment 
or re-establishment of a democratic order; it was, as the opposition 
has frequently insisted since, a project for the stabilization of an 
authoritarian one.'™ What began as a programme aimed ar creating 
a durable basis for authoritarian rule turned into a comprehensive 
defeat for the regime, because the perverse dynamic induced by the 
retrograde political restructuring in which the military indulged, the 
growing tide of civil and working-class opposition to the regime, and 
the changing political economy of the country, combined to create a 
situation by the early 1980s in which even elements of the classes 
which had most earnestly supported military rule began to seek alter- 
natives to it. 


The perverse dynamic of liberalization derived from the instirutional 
consequences of the 1965 reforms and the distribution of responsibili- 
ties between the military executive and its civilian party. The result of 
Geisel’s limited opening up of the system in 1974 was an immediate 
defeat for the regime. In voting for the partial renovation of the 
Senate (where one third of the seats were due for renewal) the MDB 
took 50 per cent of the vote to under 35 per cent for ARENA, with the 
remaining votes cast blank or spoiled. In the Chamber vote it trailed 
by only 3 per cent, although its share of seats fell badly short of this as 
a consequence of the distortions arising out of allocations which 
greatly favoured rural areas. Geisel and his political advisers 
responded by an intensification of the logic of the ‘pact of castelisnes’. 
Prefects elected by the opposition were already being denied 
allocations from central funds, a highly effective tactic in view of the 
whittling away of direct municipal revenues after 1964. This had 
given rise to the phenomenon of sdetinwe—the movement of many 
prefects elected by the MDB into ARENA as a means of keeping their 
administration and political base intact.% Campaigning through the 
mass media, which had been vital to the MDB in 1974, was restricted 
in 1976 by the Lei Falcão, which banned electoral propaganda from 
television and radio on the risible pretext that unequal endowments 
in eloquence made free and equal access undemocratic. And in 1977 
new measures made one third of Senate seats subject to appointment, 
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introduced the sublegerda for elected senate seats to accommodate the 
factional divisions that had helped the MDB in 1974, and reverted to 
an allocation of Chamber seats by population rather than number of 
registered voters, thus increasing the bias in favour of rural areas. 


While the sagacious General Golbery, architect of the politcal strat- 
egy of the regime, and incidentally a lifelong member of the American 
Political Science Association, was practising his manipulatory magic, 
a parallel dynamic was enhancing the national appeal of the MDB, 
despite its inauspicious and unrepresentative beginnings. By forcing 
the creation of a two-party system and denying even the government 
party a role in the making of policy, Castelo Branco had created a 
plebiscitary system.” With the political opening of 1974, voters who 
had previously cast blank or spoiled ballots began to move back to the 
MDB as a form of protest, thus giving it an identity as a vehicle, in the 
absence of any other, for the expression of generalized hostility to the 
regime. The constant purges of the ranks of the MDB drove it into 
major organizational efforts throughout the country, efforts further 
stimulated by government regulations regarding minimum numbers 
of local directorates, and by the constant defections resulting from the 
discriminatory distribution of revenues at municipal level. Politicians 
oriented towards the spoils system were unlikely to enter the MDB, 
while those susceptible to the incentives of official clientelism were the 
most likely to be won over to ARENA. Under the military party system, 
therefore, the opposition party experienced renovation and gained 
legitimacy as a consequence of the same dynamic that imposed the 
opposite fate upon its official rival. In each case, measures taken 
opportunistically to shift political advantage to the government 
rapidly developed counterproductive tendencies which further weak- 
ened the efficacy of the system from the point of view of the military. 


The Shifting Dynamics of Contestation 


The perverse dynamics of political reform thus played a significant 
part in undermining the regime. They were only part, however, of a 
much broader dynamic in the relationship between the state and civil 
society. As Maria Helena Moreira Alves aptly describes it, the long- 
term dynamic of state—civil-society relations from 1964 on was one in 
which successive attempts by the state to suppress opposition were 
followed by its emergence in new arenas; when it was suppressed in 
those, it shifted again. The consequence was that the sphere of social 
and political contestation was steadily broadened, leading to a 
generalized politicization of all areas of social activity.” The first 
manifestations of this process were seen among professional groups, 
and in the Catholic Church and its associated lay movements, to be 
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followed by the dramatic birth of an independent union movement in 
the late 1970s, and a proliferation of social movements, often with a 
strong working-class base.” 


At the same ume, the political and economic models pursued by the 
military were beginning to lose the support of their intended benefi- 
ciaries in the big bourgeoisie. In the middle 1970s, criticism of the 
high level of state intervention began to be voiced even from within 
the regime by representatives of domestic capital, the most conspic- 
uous example being Geisel’s Industry Minister Severo Gomes, who 
left the cabinet, and later entered the MDB. The motivating forces 
behind this dissent grew steadily more pressing in the early 1980s. The 
military regime had proved able after 1964 both to weather the 
immediate political and economic crisis and to oversee a period of 
rapid state-led investment and expansion up to 1974. The first oil 
shock threatened the expansionist project, but after briefly temporiz- 
ing, Geisel responded by committing the regime again to high rates of 
growth, and launching massive investments in long-term infrastruc- 
tural projects and the domestic provision of intermediate and capital 
goods.” This entailed heavy foreign borrowing, made possible by the 
readiness of international commercial banks to recycle petrodollars 
accumulating on deposit. The consequences of this strategy were 
threefold. The initial demand for imports to lay the basis for import 
substitution created a sizeable trade deficit, covered by the rising 
foreign debt; the role of the state in directing productive investment 
increased substantially, from already considerable levels; and inflation 
began on a steady upward path which was to take it in the course of a 
decade to well over 200 per cent per annum. In terms of the economic 
model promoted by the military, and its utility to the domestic 
bourgeoisie in particular, this meant a triple defeat. First, where once 
the state hed secured a steady net inflow of foreign capital, from 1974 
inflows barely covered the current deficit, and from 1982, when 
voluntary lending dried up, they turned sharply negative. Second, 
pursuit by the state of ambitious long-term projects, now less easily 
funded by internally generated resources, led to rapidly rising real 
interest rates, making access to capital for private entrepreneurs 
difficult and expensive. The granting of subsidies in response, while 
electoral pressures militared against budget cuts or increased taxes, 
further weakened the economy. Third, rapidly rising inflation indi- 
cated that the regime was losing control of the day-to-day management 
of the economy. As Fishlow comments, ‘Public sector expansion 
entailed increasing deficit finance and came to rely on external 
resources. The state became larger but also economically weaker. At 
the same time, it impinged upon private terrain, requiring further 
subsidies (and incurring larger deficits) in order to mollify objections 
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of national entrepreneurs’. The regime of accumulation promoted 
and sustained by the military was falling apart. Not only were entre- 
preneurs alienated from the regime, but the regime itself was losing 
the ability to coordinate and direct productive investment. In a telling 
example, Evans describes how PROCAP, from 1976, channelled govern- 
ment funds through private investment banks, where they were used 
to subsidize favoured clients of the regime rather than to lead the 
process of investment in strategic new areas, and comments that such 
financial assistance ‘cannot be the instrument of a real strengthening 
of local capital, to say nothing of enhancing the rate of local accumula- 
tion’.* By this time, the regime was able neither to retain the loyalty 
of 1ts natural class allies, nor to maintain the degree of autonomy from 
them necessary to continue to promote capitalist development in the 
longer term. 


At the same time, the strikes that took place from 1978 onwards 
revealed dissatisfaction among major employers in the modern 
industrial sector with the cumbersome labour legislation consolidated 
under Vargas in 1943. Keck reports that for many of them, ‘the “con- 
trol” aspects of the labour code did not compensate for the bureau- 
cratic encumbrances placed in the way of negotiating agreements; 
direct bargaining procedures would provide a much quicker way of 
resolving problems.’ National entrepreneurs such as José Mindlin 
supported the right of workers to strike at the National Manufactur- 
ing Sector Congress (CONCLAT) in 1977, while others, around the 
weekly Viso and the Gazeta Mercantil, began to voice demands for 
political liberalization and a rolling back of the pervasive presence of 
the state.3? Finally, whatever the virtues of chicanery and state client- 
elism in protecting the regime’s short-term hold on its congressional 
majority, employers in the industrial heartland of São Paulo were 
bound to question its future viability: by 1980, over 10.6 million 
people were employed in the secondary sector, as compared to under 
3 million in 1960, virtually half of them in Sao Paulo in each case. 
The urban proletariat was now playing a significant part in the 
national electorate. In São Paulo, in the 1978 Senate elections, ARENA 
received 12 per cent of the votes cast for either party (excluding 
null and void ballots), and less than 10 per cent in the three areas 
of the city (of eight in total) in which the poor were most strongly 
concentrated.# 


By the late 19708, then, dissatisfaction with the military regime was no 
longer confined to the majority who were its perennial victims. Even 
so, the industrialists were a long way from a decision to lead an all-out 
campaign of opposition to military rule. They may have ‘rediscovered 
the totalitarian state’, but a large majority remained committed to the 
regime's plan for a cautious movement to democracy over the long 
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term.39 In fact, they were drawing back from earlier expressions of 
enthusiasm for change, relying on the government to put an end toa 
third successive annual wave of strikes, and seeing military rule as ‘a 
necessary barrier for containing the avid manner in which pressure 
for liberalization, stirring among the masses, was being transferred 
from an institutional to a social arena’. However bankrupt the 
economic and political strategies of the regime, the available alterna- 
tives were clearly less appealing, and the ability of the bourgeoisie to 
put forward an initiative of its own as weak as ever. From this 
situation of apparent deadlock, events unfolded in an intricate and 
ironic pattern, holding out briefly the prospect of a denouement 
conducive to a bid to build bourgeois hegemony, then as swiftly 


snatching it away. 
The Transition That Wasn’t 


By the late 1970s, the military regime was operating on the basis of 
short-term fixes on every level. Its political strategy, far from being 
aimed at producing an eventual transition to democratic rule, was 
single-mindedly concerned with securing the advantage, by any means 
available or imaginable, for its own political forces. In seeking to do 
so, it built upon and further reinforced the logic of stare clientelism 
and electoral manipulation upon which it had come to depend. The 
first step in this direction was teken by the dissolution of the artificial 
‘one-and-a-half party system in 1979, precisely because it was 
becoming a two-party system. The patent intention behind this lacest 
ruse was to hold together through patronage a minority government 
party large enough to command a winning plurality, to stimulate the 
division of the opposition into competing parties, and to doctor 
existing electoral regulations, yet again, to allow the dwindling forces 
held together by the political sages of the Planalto Palace to secure a 
majority of seats in cCngress. The attempt to construct a political 
majority by manipulating state-controlled patronage at local level 
reached a peak in 1982, after the party reform that dissolved the 
forced two-party system. After postponing the 1980 municipal 
elections so that they would coincide in 1982 with the congressional 
and newly restored gubernatorial elections, Geisel’s successor, former 
state-security head General Figueiredo, introduced legislation to 
enforce the veto vimculade, or ‘tied voce’, which mandated the voting of 
a straight party ticket for every executive and legislative office from 
local councillor and prefect to deputy, senator and governor, and 
banned candidates from television and radio for the duration of 
the campaign. This desperate last throw of an ‘exceptionally flex- 
ible and sagacious regime’ was intended to make it impossible for 
the opposition to reach a mass audience, and build the support for 
local government candidates extorted by the channelling of official 
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resources only to loyal municipalities into national majorities in 
Congress.“ 

This vulgar opportunism broke the stalemate that appeared to exist as 
the 19708 drew to a close, but in a manner quite contrary to the inten- 
tions of the military regime.“ In retrospect, the party reform and 
political amnesty carried through under Figueiredo have been repre- 
sented as firm steps down the road to democratization. At the time, 
though, it was clear that the amnesty was to play a supporting role to 
the partisan objectives of the party reform, unleashing a number of 
political figurebeads and radical alternatives in order to draw support 
away from the MDB and remind wavering conservatives of the perils 
from which military intervention had rescued them. In the short term, 
the policy seemed to succeed. ARENA, renamed the PDS (Social Demo- 
cratic Party), in a belated admission that Vargas’s PSD rather than the 
‘liberal’ UDN had been its model, attracted 225 adherents and kept its 
overall majority. Meanwhile, the MDB (renamed the PMDB, or Party of 
the Brazilian Democratic Movement, to finesse the clumsy insistence 
—aimed at forcing a change of name and weakening its identity— 
that all new parties should be designated as such in their ticles), lost 
elected representatives to the PDS and the new PP (Popular Party), 
retaining only 94 deputies. The pp, a centre-right breakaway from 
the MDB, itself became easily the largest of the new parties, with 68 
deputies.43 Three smaller parties also arose out of the ranks of the 
MDB: the PT, a new PTB, and the PDT. The PT, initially with only five 
deputies, had behind it the new unionism and the social movements 
that had developed in Sao Paulo since the middle 19708; the PTB, led 
by Ivette Vargas, was.a creation of the regime, intended only to deny 
the returning Brizola the party label of the trebalbista tradition he 
claimed to represent; hence he was obliged, after an unequal bartle in 
the courts, to designate his new grouping the ‘Democratic Labour 
Party’. It is one of the instructive minor ironies of the transition that, 
in launching the PDS as their major political vehicle and sponsoring 
the PTB as a spoiling operation, the military architects of renewed 
political hegemony were reviving in dized form, as a short-lived 
farce, the long- running production that Getulio Vargas had brought 
to the political stage in 1945. In different circumstances it might have 
prospered. But the move to a multi-party system was made from a 
position of weakness, against the background of unfavourable social 
and politico-economic dynamics, with narrow short-term goals in 
view. It set in motion a new political and institutional dynamic that 
the regime proved unable to control. The regime had abandoned as 
unequal the struggle to suppress all manifestations of opposition 
outside the initially narrow channel represented by the official party 
of opposition. It now exchanged this tactic for its opposite, opening 
new channels for the expression of opposition, in the hope that in the 
ensuing free-for-all the regime could still control the largest party and 
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dictate the course of events. The amnesty, bringing back politicians 
who might divert votes away from the MDB, was central to this 
approach. But the critical mass of the opposition was now such that 
the initiative backfired. Before the sequence of events initiared by the 
party reform of 1979, the regime was manifestly failing to meet the 
needs of the Brazilian bourgeoisie, on practically every level, and it 
had locked itself into a politics of state-managed clientelism and 
electoral manipulation that was proving increasingly fragile as a basis 
for building national political support. Its trump card remained the 
absence of an alternative standard around which its restive allies 
could happily rally, but the blunderings of the military regime now 
generated such a standard. Even before the 1979 reforms, the MDB 
had acquired some of the makings of a viable party of government for 
the bourgeoisie. It had built itself after 1974 into a genuinely popular 
party, with an organized base across much of the country and a 
broadly centrist disposition. But it had some serious weaknesses, 
among them the presence of radical elements within its broad front, 
the ambiguity surrounding its leadership and programme as a 
consequence of its role as a vehicle for generalized protest against the 
regime, and the lack of credibility which arose from the clear determi- 
nation of the military to confine it to an opposition role. In the 
intricate game which unfolded around the 1982 elections, these disad- 
vantages were swept away. The PP, the nearest thing Brazil had ever 
seen to an independent party of capital, responded to the introduction 
of the ‘tied vote’ by dissolving itself and moving back into the PMDB. 
This not only restored the character of the PMDB as the undisputed 
major opposition party, but it gave it an entirely new character. It had 
already rid itself of some of its radical and populist elements as a 
consequence of the formation of the PT and the PDT, and it now 
regained a centre-right bloc, led by Tancredo Neves, which had 
enjoyed the opportunity first to declare and promote its character as 
unashamedly favourable to a liberal capitalist alternative, then to 
move back into the MDB, selflessly sacrificing personal ambition for 
the public good, in a manner which greatly enhanced its claim to a 
leadership role. The centre-right bloc in the old MDB, which had 
figured prominently in the calculations of the feverish strategists of 
the military regime, eventually became the vehicle by which the oppo- 
sition began its march to power. In the 1982 elections, the PDS lost 
every governorship bar one in the leading states and its majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies. In the vote for deputies ARENA took 36.7 
per cent, to 48.2 per cent for the combined opposition parties, 
virtually replicating the result of the Senate election of 1974. The effect 
of the ‘tied vote’, devised to reproduce the advantage accruing from 
local control of patronage at every level of voting, was the opposite of 
that intended: voters cast their ballot in line with their national 
preferences, obliterating the previous ‘state patronage’ effect. 
Although it would take some years for the realization to sink in, this 
election marked the end of the utility to the dominant classes of a 
political strategy based upon state clientelism. In a scissors movement 
which cut it to shreds, the regime had first brought a moderate bloc 
together in the PP, led by a thoroughly respectable civilian politician, 
Tancredo Neves, then prompted it to move back into the PMDB and 
claim the leadership of the opposition, with Neves eventually 
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becoming its candidate for the indirect presidential elections to take 
place in January 1985. The immediate result of the poor showing of 
the PDS was to magnify the threat posed by Brizola (the victor in Rio 
de Janeiro), and to enhance greatly the credibility of the PMDB as 
the only palatable alternative. The end result of these successive 
manoeuvres on the part of the regime was to convert the PMDB from a 
catch-all alliance capable of garnering a healthy protest vote into an 
alternative party of government. 


In the meantime, the economic situation had continued to deteriorate. 
In the later 1970s, Geisel had retreated from the bold policy of expan- 
sion laid out in the Second Development Plan, and Figueiredo found 
nothing to replace it. His chosen Finance Minister, Delfim Neto, 
granted overall command of the economy, tried breakneck expansion 
followed by DaF-imposed austerity, and by 1982, with GDP down by 
L6 per cent in the previous year, he remained in office only ‘because 
there was not even governmental capacity to define an alternative 
strategy’. After barely advancing in 1982, GDP fell back by a further 
3.6 per cent in 1983, while inflation leaped to 234 per cent; the mili- 
tary regime had lost its ability to provide the economic benefits of 
growth, stability and access to foreign capital for which its supporters 
looked to it. Nor was this a merely conjunctural setback. As in 1929- 
30, the economic crisis of the early 1980s marked the end of an 
internal and international economic regime. The state could no longer 
lead the process of accumulation, either by securing and channelling 
loans from governments and commercial banks abroad, or by subsi- 
dizing capital internally through a massive programme of public 
investment. Nor could the regime secure majority political support 
for itself. As a result of these failings, it was no longer able to serve the 
interests of the domestic and international bourgeoisies. For most of 
the period of military rule, the authoritarian political system 
organized around the systematic exploitation of state patronage had 
complemented the authoritarian economic model imposed after 1964, 
just as the decentralized political system of the Old Republic had 
worked to sustain the economic model of its day, and Vargas’s 
‘second-best’ populist alliance had provided a basis for state-led 
industrialization in the wake of the depression. In each case, though, 
social changes generated by rapid economic growth rendered the 
political system anachronistic; as the inadequacies of the system 
began to reveal themselves, resort was made to short-term responses 
which relied more heavily upon, and reinforced, those very character- 
istics that were provoking the failure. In the 1980s, in contrast to the 
earlier periods, the crisis of the political regime was all the deeper 
because of the divorcing under the military of the logic and alliances 
of the economic model from those of its political counterpart, as a 
consequence of the separate organization and representation of class 
interests on the one hand, and networks of state clientelism on the 
other. In the Old Republic these two strands had been combined into 
the single system of state-based political machines within a federal 
system, while during the period of populism they had been linked, 
albeit tenuously, through the political mechanism of the alliance 
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between the PSD and the Pre. Elements which had been organically 
combined in the Old Republic and synthetically joined under Vargas 
were s¢parated out under the military, and underwent subsequent 
transmutations independently of each other. By the 1980s they could 
no longer be brought to combine positively. 


The clearest indicator of the depth of the political crisis facing the 
regime and its allies was the manifest inability of the PDs either to act 
as a party of the regime, or to organize the interests of the dominant 
classes in Brazil. This was a direct consequence of the role allocated 
by the military to the party of the regime since the founding of ARENA 
in 1965. It had been denied authority and independence, and no 
attempt had ever been made to develop within it any degree of 
ideological or programmatic coherence. The initial base of ARENA had 
been secured by the saublegenda, which had allowed unreconstructed 
elite factions to exist alongside each other and pursue their rivalry io 
intra-party disputes, then extended indiscriminately through the 
systematic use of officiel patronage. At the same time the party had 
been denied any influence on policy, and belittled in the eyes of the 
electorate by successive manoeuvres which kept its majority while 
broadcasting to the world that it had no life of its own, and no 
prospect of winning free and fair elections. By the time the PDS was 
brought into being, the minimum condition for the building of the 
party into a vehicle for the establishment of the regime on a sound 
political footing—the ability of Figueiredo to assure it victory and to 
impose internal discipline so that its orchestration of political support 
could help rather than hinder the pursuit of economic policies devised 
without the participation of party politicians—could no longer be 
met. Experienced politicians in the party were aware that the electoral 
tide was slipping away from them, while in the run-up to the 
succession Figueiredo and his advisers were unable to decide upon a 
course of action to restore lines of authority within the party. The 
dynamic that developed traced out this logic. With Figueiredo unable 
to settle upon a candidate for the presidential succession, individual 
political entrepreneurs set out to capture shares in the party, in turn 
provoking divisions and defections. Then, as the military lost its 
authority, the logic of anti-programmatic clientelism, which had 
become the driving force behind the party and had for so long 
dictated adherence to the government, began to dictate adherence to 
the opposition. 


In 1984 the parallel dynamics of regime-party collapse and opposition- 
party restructuring coalesced. The leading centre-right politicians in 
the PDS, aware that they were on a sinking ship, saw a lifeboat in the 
form of the PMDB, and put their trust in Neves’s ability to steer it 
toward them. At this point the elements of a possible transition which 
might meet the needs of the bourgeoisie became visible. It arose from 
the emerging character of the PMDB as a party potentially able to 
combine a national organization and genuine popular support with 
an orientation towards capitalist development with an element of 
moderate social reform. Given the hostility of the military, it could be 
brought into being only through the formation of an elite ctviliex coali- 
tion behind Neves as official candidate of the PMDB, in opposition to 
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the designs of the executive. This would require the turning against 
the regime of the vehicle designed to secure its perpetuation, the elect- 
oral college ‘guaranteed’ by successive reorganizations of its constit- 
uent membership to produce a loyal majority despite the nationwide 
supremacy of the combined forces of opposition. Neves combined 
access to an Organized party with substantial support throughout the 
country, a political record untainted by colleboration with the 
military regime, unrivalled networks in Congress, a firm disposition 
to promote recovery and accumulation through recourse to economic 
liberalism, and the potential, as leader of a democratic crusade 
against the regime, to emerge with authority, legitimacy and consider- 
able popular support. These assets might well enable him to secure a 
mandate to impose ‘austerity’, not only by exerting downward pres- 
sure on wages and postponing social reform, but also by dismantling 
some of the vast interventionist and clientelistic machinery of the state 
which had become a major impediment to renewed accumulation. 


There was, therefore, a clear subterranean logic to the course of events 
which led from the failure of the massive campaign for direct elections 
for the presidency in the early part of 1984 to the victory of Neves in 
the electoral college in January 1985. The regime staved off the amend- 
ment of the Constitution to restore direct elections only at the cost of 
the last shreds of its legitimacy and authority, enduring the defection 
of 55 members of the PDS to the opposition, and barely avoiding the 
defeat by a two-thirds majority now required for constitutional 
amendments. In the wake of the massive national campaign for diretas 
já, Figueiredo was unable to orchestrate the succession process even 
within the PDs, and stood by irresolutely while Paulo Salim Maluf 
snatched the official nomination through an energetic campaign of 
alliance-building which put together a network of patronage connec- 
tions behind the backs of PDS governors by appealing directly to 
members of the electoral college. In direct competition, former 
General and Minister of Transport, Mario Andreazza, sought to 
capitalize upon connections with the governors, organizing huge 
computerized patronage networks from Brasilia. In securing the 
nomination, Maluf destroyed the PDS. A key group of civilian politi- 
cians, led by PDS president José Sarney and Figueiredo’s vice- 
president, Aureliano Cheves, broke with the regime, formed the 
Liberal Front, and eventually forged the alliance with Neves which 
assured him an overwhelming majority in the electoral college. Just 
as the candidacy of Quadros had revealed the bankruptty of the UDN 
as a party in 1959, Maluf’s seizure of the official nomination for the 
PDS revealed the failure of that party: a quarter of a century on, the 
bourgeoisie had come no closer to creating an effective political 
vehicle for itself. 


It appeared for a moment that salvation was at hand, in the shape of 
the PMDB. The emergence of Neves as president-elect, quite against 
the intentions of the military regime, at the head of what might very 
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quickly have become an authentic party of capital, independent of the 
state and endowed with high levels of legitimacy, authority and popu- 
lar support, looked to be the crowning irony of the whole process of 
transition, until it was itself capped by his collapse on the eve of his 
inauguration, and subsequent death. It certainly cannot be assumed 
that Neves would have been able to implement his programme. But in 
an imperfect world, be represented the best imaginable option for the 
Brazilian bourgeoisie, and for the outgoing military regime. At a 
moment when it was in the interest of the dominant classes to break 
with the long-running pattern of pervasive state intervention, and 
seek to build a modern political party which did not rely primarily 
upon government patronage, Neves combined an awareness of the 
significance of such a programme for the short- and long-term pro- 
spects of capitalist development with the personal authority to impose 
internal discipline, and the incentive, as an outsider, to cut patronage 
back to levels compatible with the broader policy goals of his regime. 
In addition be had a level of support which freed him from the need 
to resort to state clientelism to assure himself a majority, and every 
incentive to work to strengthen the PMDB, and to limit the progress of 
the PFL. He might have been able to remodel patronage networks, 

using them to reinforce the authority of the PMDB, and compensating 
for the inevitable departure of elements to the left of the party. This 
would have restored patronage to its place as a supplementary tactic 
providing support for a policy-oriented coalition. This was the role it 
had played both in the Old Republic and under Vargas, and which it 
had lost under the military. 


It would be fruitless to speculate further on the possible evolution of 
this transition thet wasn't. It is clear, however, that when Neves was 
removed from the centre of this intricate set of connections, and 
Sarney was inserted in his place, the forces that might have worked 
virtuously in parallel began immediately to operate a vicious circle. 
The succession of Sarney immensely weakened the authority and 
legitimacy of the regime, and its ability either to resist direct pressure 
from organized interests or to implement unpopular policies, and at 
the same time reproduced a profound structural crisis at an institu- 
tional level. Sarney began in a position of weakness, lacking both a 
personal mandate and a secure political coalition of his own, and 
unable to claim the leadership or the loyalty of the PDB. He could 
only build a new political coalition around himself if he set out to 
displace the PMDB from its dominant position, yet by doing so he 
would destroy the only available vehicle through which a transition 
acceptable to the bourgeoisie might be secured. With his succession, 
it was not just that by a perverse twist of fare the old regime was 
restored; its political bankruptcy was restored with it. Sarney was as 
weak, and as compelled to give priority to short-term partisan imper- 
atives, as Figueiredo had been in the closing years of the military 
regime. Where Neves enjoyed a fund of popular support, Sarney was 
impelled to build one quickly; where Neves aspired to govern with the 
centre-right of the PMDB as the core of his political coalition, Sarney 
aspired to shift the centre of gravity to an alternative base, which in 
turn entailed the destruction of the PDB. In the ensuing conflict, 
extending throughout the period of the Cruzado Plan, the elections of 
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November 1986, and the deliberations of the Constituent Assembly, 
the considerable power of the executive, frequently backed by the 
military apparatus with its strong representation in cabinet, was 
pitched for the most part against the PMDB with its immense electoral 
assets, which peaked in 1986. With no clear centre of authority, each 
side became locked into a struggle for partisan advantage, seeking to 
Maximize power and minimize responsibility, and prey throughout to 
short-term electoral considerations. 


The perverse dynamic.which resulted was similar to that set in motion 
by the capturing of the presidency by Quadros in 1960. It was clear 
after 1985, as it had been then, that major readjustments in the 
prevailing party system were bound to take place. Just as the PSD-PTB 
alliance could no longer be held together for much longer in the 
earlier period, the PMDB could not in any circumstances have held 
together indefinitely in the form it had at the time of transition. Bur, 
as with the PSD-PTB coalition, much depended upon the way in which 
it would come apart, and the manner in which the pieces of the party- 
political puzzle would be fitted together again. Under Neves, a single 
centre of authority to the right of the party would have provided a 
nucleus around which new forces from the PFL and defectors from the 
PDS could have been admitted selectively and kept in check. Under 
Sarney, that nucleus lay outside the PMDB, which was itself pressured 
into indiscriminate recruiting from former allies of the regime, 
attracted by its electoral strength. This led to a war of positions which 
engulfed virtually the entirely political class that had engineered the 
transition. Sarney was able to destroy the PMDB as a vehicle for the 
transition, but was unable to put anything in its place. 


A number of ARENA/PDS politicians had moved into the PMDB before 
the 1982 elections, either in the course of the 1979 reform or there- 
after. Six ARENA deputies moved directly into the PMDB, and a further 
26 joined by way of the PP, making up together almost a fifth of its 
parliamentary strength upon the dissolution of that party. After the 
1982 elections the number fell back to 24 of 200 newly elected depu- 
ties.4° Up to this point, it is reasonable to suppose that the majority 
of this group were dissidents committed to democratization. How- 
ever, in the run-up to the 1986 elections further waves of entryists 
flooded into the party, headed by opportunistic defectors from the 
heartiands of intransigent support for the military regime. Virtually a 
quarter of the constituent assembly members elected in November 
1986 for the PMDB had a past history of activism in ARENA or the PDS; 
more significantly, they made up over a third of those elected by the 
party in the north east, and nearly half of the large delegation from 
Bahia, where key allies of Figueiredo’s regime and devoted supporters 
of Maluf’s candidacy made last-minute switches to the new majority, 
driven by the enduring logic of clientelism and factionalism.47 By 


 Kinzo, Legal Oppesstson Polsiocs ander Anthorttarien Rule, pp. 209, 212, and calculations 
from Leoncio Martins Rodrigues, Ques ¢ Quem na Constetuinte: Uma amali secie-pelitica 
das partes ¢ deputades, São Paulo 1987. 

47 My calculations of regional variation, primarily from biographical dare in Rodri- 
gues, Quem é Quem na Comstiturnts. 
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November 1986, when it enjoyed its greatest electoral triumph, the 
PMDB was no longer a potential vehicle for the bourgeoisie in Brazil, 
or for the promotion of a moderately reformist alternative. As a 
consequence, the majority the PMDB secured in the new Congress, 
which sat as a Constituent Assembly between February 1987 and 
October 1988 to produce a new Constitution, did not implement the 
reforms that the ‘historic’ MDB of the previous decade might have 
championed. Lukewarm initiatives in the areas of organized labour 
and economic nationalism were accompanied by a hotly contested 
and thoroughly reactionary stand on agrarian reform, in proceed- 
ings dominated by Sarney’s manoeuvring to extend his term of office. 
In the end he won a five-year term, making dark threats of mili- 
tary intervention and sending his emissaries onto the floor of the 
Chamber to strike patronage deals in order to tie up the necessary 
votes, thoroughly discrediting himself and the institution in the 
process. 


In the meantime, the economic policy of the regime was subordinated 
to a logic deriving from Sarney’s electoral weakness and partisan 
concerns. As Singer points out, Neves could have imposed whatever 
economic policy he considered necessary, whereas Sarney, ‘as a recent 
fugitive from the military regime, needed to gain the confidence of the 
PMDB and therefore had to avoid direct confrontation with its 
headers’ .49 Broader electoral considerations with regard to the need to 
bolster the popularity of the regime in the short term worked in the 
same direction. Sarney quickly abandoned the conservative policies of 
austerity shaped by Neves and entrusted by him to his nephew, 
Francisco Dorneles, whom Sarney inherited as Treasury Minister. 
Dorneles resigned in August 1985, and Sarney placed Dilson Funaro 
at the head of the Treasury Ministry.” The events of the following 
year, from the virtual break of Sarney with the PMDB, and the reform 
- of the cabinet to reduce the role of the party in government, to the 
launching, apparent triumph, and rapid collapse of the Cruzado Plan, 
were all shaped by the logic of struggle for partisan advantage and 
electoral success. Despite the initial insistence of the technocrats 
responsible for the Plan that it should contain no redistributive 
element, implementation was accompanied by wage increases decreed 
on political grounds, with a price freeze included for similar reasons. 
Necessary adjustments to the distorted structure of prices at the time 
of the price freeze were delayed until after the November elections, 
achieving the double effect of allowing the economic situation to 
deteriorate beyond the point of retrieval, and causing a fierce political 


* Drawing on research by David Fleischer, Maria do Carmo Campelo de Souza 
reports that only 137 of 298 paps members of the Assembly came from either the moB 
or the pre-1982 rps Of the rest, 42 came from ARENA, and 40 from the Pps, See 
Campello de Souza, The Brazilian “New Republic’: Under the “Sword of Damo- 
cles” ', in Stepan, ed., Demecratizing Brazil, pp. 355-6. 
* Paul Singer, ‘Inrelecnsais de esquerda no Brasil: A experiência do poder’, in 
Lourdes Sola, ed., O Edade da Traasxae, poltxca s comomsa na Neva Repdblica, São Paulo 
1988, p. 71. 
P For a detailed account of the first year of the New Republic, see William Smith, 
“The Travail of Brazilian Democracy in the “New Republic” ', Jexrmel af Interamerican 
Stmalses and World Affatrs, vol. 28, no. 4, 1986-1987. 
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backlash against the regime and the pMDB.™ From March to October 
1986 inflation was held to ro per cent, after hyper-inflation had been 
in prospect at the beginning of the year; but by mid 1987 it was over 
20 per cent per month and heading out of control. Funaro was dis- 
missed, and incoming Treasury Minister Bresser Pereira introduced 
his own plan, but proved unable to persuade Sarney to impose the 
strong fiscal measures it required; he resigned at the end of 1987, to be 
replaced by Mailson da Nóbrega. The ‘Summer Plan’ of 15 January 
1989 replaced the ‘old’ cruzado introduced less than three years ear- 
lier with the New Cruzado (1,000 old cruzados), coming after infla- 
tion of close on 1,000 per cent in 1988 alone, and bearing eloquent 
witness to the fragility of economic policy under the New Republic.” 


Sarney proved unable to respond to the needs of either the dominant 
classes in Brazil, or the mass of the population. By the time he left 
office, the continuation into the New Republic of the politics of state 
clientelism erected into a system by the military had disabled the party 
system as a whole, and demonstrated conclusively that it could not 
furnish a basis for a stable regime in conditions of competitive mass 
politics. Ac 2 moment when the bourgeoisie required for its own 
purposes to reconstruct its relations with the state and construct a 
political system suitable for the organization and representation of its 
own interests, it stood to gain enormously from the consolidation of a 
democratic system in which parties responsive to its needs proved 
able to win elections. Instead, bourgeois politics was left as seriously 
in disarray as ever, with the long cycle of state-led accumulation 
backed by seate-orchestrated parties having come to an end. Neves 
might have proved able to liquidate the old system and inaugurate a 
new one characterized by interest-oriented parties organized inde- 
pendently of the state, and to secure the initial advantage for his 
capitalist allies; but whatever prospects existed for such a develop- 
ment, they were thrown sharply into reverse by Sarney, who was too 
tightly tied to conservative interests to sponsor stabilizing reforms, yet 
too weak electorally to resist periodic opportunistic concessions 
which undermined short-term programmes of adjustment. Ar the 
same time, the increased visibility of corruption, influence-peddling, 
vote-buying and job-hunting, along with the swelling of the bureau- 
cracy and the deficit through political appointments, led to massive 
national repudiation of the official political system. By 1988 scarcely 
one respondent in ten rated Sarney positively, while the October 
municipal elections, the first national test of opinion since the failure 
of the Cruzado Plan, confirmed the shift of votes away from the 
PMDB, and rewarded the PT for its refusal to swallow the lures of state 
clientelism.% As the political crisis deepened and elections approached, 
it seemed that the Right would find no champion to put into the ring 
against the rapidly accumulating forces of the Left. 


F The politics of the Cruzado Plan are examined in Lourdes Sols, -‘Heterodox Shock 
in Brazil: Técnicos, Politicians, and Democracy’, Jrovned of Letts American Studies, vol. 
23, 00. 1, 1991, pp. 163-193. 

* Peter Flynn, ‘Braz and Inflation: A Threat to Democracy’, Third World Quarterhy, 
vol. x, no. 3, 1989, p 6L 

B This was one of the factors behind the party’s victory in Sao Paulo, and the positive 
response of some elements of the business community to the result. 
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Collor: From Perfect Candidate to Suspect President 


Lacking a vehicle for their interests in 1984, the dominant classes 
‘invented’ one in Tancredo Neves, who combined a firm commitment 
to the requirements of contemporary Brazilian capitalism with an 
organized political base, and a degree of popularity bolstered by the 
promotion he received from the dominant media interests committed 
to his candidacy.” Neves enjoyed independence from the increas- 
ingly discredited military, along with the ability to draw on his long- 
standing civilian political networks, and the high standing of the 
PMDB at the time. Five years later, with the viability of those political 
bases of support destroyed, and with the need for a radical break with 
the traditional politics of state intervention and state clientelism 
apparent, a new candidate was required, equally committed to the 
needs of Brazilian capital, but this time enjoying independence from 
discredited party politics, and capable of picking up on the public 
mood of resentment at the spectacle of corruption, large-scale patron- 
age, and the self-serving incompetence of the political class as a whole. 
Lacking such a candidate with the first direct presidential election for 
twenty-five years only months away, the media again ‘invented’ one in 
the person of 39-year-old Fernando Collor de Mello, governor of the 
peripheral state of Alagoas, promoted as a fierce opponent in his own 
state of the maberajabs, the highly paid political appointees who 
proliferated under the New Republic, and representing the ‘new’ in 
contrast co Ulysses Guimaraes (73) standard-bearer for the PMDB, and 
Leonel Brizola (67), hitherto reckoned a likely winner for the PDT. 
His rise in three months from obscurity to a clear lead in the opinion 
polls by mid 1989 transformed the presidential race, and no other 
conservative came close to challenging him. As a condensation of the 
political and institutional requirements of the dominant classes in 
Brazil, Collor was a perfect candidate. After their setback in the 
elections of 1974, the military had banned candidates from the mass 
media, and relied increasingly heavily on stare clientelism orches- 
trated through their dependent party to build a majority. With the 
terminal failure of that option, the backers of Collor now reached for 
its opposite, proposing a stripped-down state as a condition for 
renewed accumulation, an anti-political candidate as a condition for 
popular appeal, and a ‘modern’ method of selling the candidate, to 
replace the cumbersome machinery of the past. Grandson of Lindolfo 
Collor, Brazil’s first Minister of Labour under Vargas in the 19303, 
aod son of former governor of Alagoas and Senator Arnon de Mello, 
Fernando Collor enjoyed the backing of his family’s radio, television 
and newspaper interests in his home state, and media networks across 
the nation. As his opponents claimed, he was a creation of the media. 
But the big media corporations are, after all, bastions of modern 
capitalism in Brazil, and enjoy an unrivalled capacity among capital- 
ist enterprises to orchestrate popular support. For his part, Collor 
declared with perfect sincerity that he was determined ‘to establish the 
minimum conditions so that finally there is capitalism in Brazil’.» 


H The bead of Globo network in Rio, Miguel Pires Gonçalves, was the son of General 
Leonidas Pires Goncalves, who switched his support to Neves in 1984. Dimenstein, O 
comple qan siegon Tamcrede, p. 173- 

D New York Temes, Monday, 31 July 1989, p. 4 


One hundred years on from the founding of the Republic, these 
minimum conditions involved the creation of a political force 
responsive to the interests of the dominant classes, and capable of 
reshaping relations between those forces and the state while winning 
popular support. For the first time since Vargas overthrew the Old 
Republic six decades earlier, the dominant classes secured the election 
of a prince of their own. 


However, Collor’s perfection lay more in his ability to reflect the 
needs of the Brazilian bourgeoisie than to meet them; his record in 
office suggests that the crisis which produced him will also devour 
him. As president, he has found his bold initiatives failing, and the 
groups most supportive of his candidacy turning against him. The 
root causes of his failure lie in the dramatic changes in Brazilian 
society since the last ‘experiment with democracy’ between 1945 and 
1964, and the accumulation of political consequences. 


Between 1950 and 1980, Brazil’s population rose from 52 million to 
mo million; subsequent growth has pushed it to nearly rso million. 
Rising from 36 per cent to 68 per cent of the total over the same 
period, the urban population alone has climbed from 19 million to 
over 95 million. Employment in manufacturing and construction has 
risen from barely over 2 million in 1950 to well over Io million today, 
with 60 per cent of the workforce concentrated in the centre-south. 
Between 1960 and 1980, the share of national income going to the 
bottom 50 per cent of the population fell from a poor 17.7 per cent to 
a disastrous 13.4 per cent; it certainly worsened again in the 1980s. 
Over the same period, the proportion of land held by the largest 
owners (the top 5 per cent) increased from 67.9 per cent to 69.3 per 
cent. In 1980, the last year for which detailed figures are available, 
literacy stood at only 68 per cent, while 44 per cent of households 
lacked piped water, and 57 per cent lacked sewerage. Against this 
background, fundamental changes took place under the military in 
the character of oppositional political organization. Ar the outset, 
populism was still che dominant force; the 1964 coup halted a process 
of internal radicalization which might have led to a more autonomous 
and class-oriented politics. After a brief period in which armed 
struggle was posed as an alternative and decisively defeated, and a 
period of quiescence arising from successive defeats and harsh repres- 
sion under President Medici, the new forms of political organization 
that arose reflected both the prevailing social and economic condi- 
tions in the middle 19708 and the political character of the regime, 
centred in this period upon a return to orchestrated patronage politics 
in a bid to build an electoral base. The first phase of renewal of 
opposition was dominated by the emergence of the MDB from 1974 
onwards as a national party standing above all for the restoration of 
democratic accountability, and capable of inflicting disabling defeats 
upon the regime. In contrast to the populism of the pre-coup PTB, 
revived after 1979 by Brizola’s Democratic Labour Party (PDT), the 
original MDB offered a conventional social-democratic alternative. As 





% Figures from Edmar Bachs and Herbert Klein, eds., Social Chengs m Brexi 1945- 
1985: The Incomplete Treasttion, Albuquerque 1989. 
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such, in the 19708 it represented a break with the politics of the past. 
However, ıt succumbed in the 1980s to the temptations of clientelism, 
prompting the appearance of the breakaway Social Democratic Party 
(PSDB) as the bearer of the programme of the historic MDB. In the 
meantime the emergence of a new independent unionism and the 
organizing efforts of the Catholic Church, neighbourhood associa- 
tions, the feminist movement and other grassroots initiatives multi- 
plied sources of radical political mobilization, leading directly to the 
founding in 1980 of the Workers’ Party. The originality of the PT, in 
this context, was that it reflected a far more emphatic rejection of the 
politics of clientelism and state control, as it took as its specific target 
the corporatist union structure developed by Vargas and perfected 
under the military, and reached out in the process to a constituency 
which had not been the principal focus of the attentions of the MDB— 
the new urban working class. In doing so, it spoke in the name not of 
socialism, but of an authentic practice of liberal democracy, organized 
around the idea of citizenship. As Sader has acutely observed, ic was 
characterized in ideological terms by an amalgam of werksrism and 
liberalism.” At the same time, its opposition to dictatorship and to the 
clientelistic practices that had characterized previous democratic poli- 
tics in general, and relations between the state and the working class 
under populism io particular, led it to emphasize grass-roots organiz- 
ation and autonomy, and to insist strongly upon internal democracy. 
The PT, in other words, was liberal democratic in orientation in the 
same way that the state before 1930 was liberal in orientation. Just as 
that state pursued intervention in order to create the conditions for a 
liberal economic order, the PT mobilized through social movements 
and grass-roots activity in order to combat mechanisms of clienteliam 
and control, and create the conditions for the existences of liberal demo- 
cracy. In doing so, it threw into dramatic relief the central fact of con- 
temporary Brazilian politics: that given the material circumstances in 
which the greater part of the population live, a process of democratiz- 
ation which removes anachronistic and unsustainable obstacles to the 
participation of all Brazilians as independent citizens will necessarily 
lead to demands for substantial social and economic reform. Collot’s 
posing of an alternative to the traditional politics of clientelism and 
state paternalism came not as a new initiative, but as a response to the 
more powerful challenge represented by the original MDB, the PT and 
associated social movements, and one, moreover, that sought to side- 
step this elemental truth. As such, it is beset by two fundamental 
weaknesses. First, Collor’s character as an outsider has become a sub- 
stantial source of institutional weakness. His Party of National Con- 
struction (PCN) won only 40 seats in the Chamber in the elections of 
October 1990, leaving him reliant upon the conditional support of the 
Party of the Liberal Front (84 seats), founded by Sarney in 1985, and 
the PMDB, which continues as the largest single party with 108 seats. 
As he is unable to command a sure majority in Congress, he can 
neither impose his authority upon the political representatives of the 
Centre and Right, nor convince them, or the dominant classes outside 


Y Emir Seder, The Workers’ Party in Brazil’, Nix 165, Sepcember—Ocrober 1987, 
p. 97. See also Emir Sader and Ken Silverstein, Wetheat Foar of Beeng Happy. Lala, the 
Workers Party end Brarti, London 199. 
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Congress, that he has the capacity to carry any programme through. 
In turn the lack of a reliable institutional base precludes any gesture 
in the direction of progressive reform which might win centre-left 
support, or redeem his claim to be the harbinger of a modern and 
humane capitalist order. Despite the symbolism of his candidacy, Col- 
lor remains dependent upon political forces that have been the archi- 
tects of repression, leading exponents of clientelism, and fierce 
defenders of the exclusion of the great majority of the population. 
However weak his reformist credentials, the salient factor here is that, 
like Quadros before him, he depends upon an unreconstructed 
alliance which welcomed him as a salvation from a radical alternative 
but is not disposed to surrender a scrap of privilege in the wake of his 
victory. The two characteristics that made him a perfect candidate— 
his position as an outsider, and his ability to win support for a pro- 
gramme which combatted corruption and inefficiency but remained 
silent on the issue of social reform—have made him suspect as a 
president, and condemned successive initiatives to failure. The appar- 
ent failure of the Collor presidency, reflective of the deeper political 
weakness of the dominant classes, provides the baseline for an assess- 
ment of the current political outlook in Brazil. 


Conchusion: Political Forces in Contemporary Brazil 


The uniting of Brazil’s numerous radical currents and social move- 
ments around a democratic programme for far-reaching reform is a 
fundamental prerequisite if Brazil's centennial crisis is to be resolved 
in a manner which offers any prospect for the alleviation of the misery 
bred by a century of authoritarian control. The emergence of unity 
around such a programme will be an organic process, better ‘slow and 
sure’, to borrow a phrase from General Geisel, than the product of an 
electoral fix. It requires a painstaking analysis, for which the present 
article constitutes no more than a preliminary exercise, of the strate- 
gic significance of the different social movements and political group- 
ings on the Left in relation to contemporary Brazilian capitalism and 
the political dilemmas engulfing its dominant classes. It demands, in 
addition, a sustained effort to give organized expression to the com- 
mon interests that can be identified. Such an effort must take account 
of the structural and institutional features of a comprehensive crisis 
that has its roots deep in Brazilian history. I have argued that there 
was a certain historical logic to the Collor candidacy, but that his 
presidency was doomed to fail. His claim to offer a break with the 
clientelism and corruption of the past has been shown up as a sham, 
and his weakness bodes ill for the chances of an ‘official’ candidate in 
the eventual presidential succession. His own party is the junior part- 
ner in Congress, replicating the situation faced by Sarney, and offer- 
ing the same potential for internecine strife and instability among 
parties to the right and centre-right. On the other hand, the recent 
assumption of the leadership of the PMDB by Orestes Quercia, former 
governor of the stare of São Paulo and the organizer of the party in its 
period of expansion and consolidation in the 1980s, effects a gener- 
ational shift, and holds out the prospect of its return to one part at 
least of its project before it lost its way in the early 1970s—an attempt 
to build a moderately reformist party of capital with a strong internal 
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Organization and authoritative leadership. Quercia is already identi- 
fied as a contender for the presidential succession of 1994, and as 
Collor's star falls his will rise. Neither Collor nor such a revitalized 
PMDB will advocate or undertake fundamental reforms on a scale suf- 
ficient to begin to address the social deficit accumulated in Brazil over 
a century of Republican government, it will therefore be the task of 
the Left to advance such a programme. 


Optimism as to the prospects would be inappropriate. Should a left 
coalition win the presidency in 1994, it will inherit an economy in 
deep crisis, and a bankrupt and ineffective state. GDP fell by nearly 5 
per cent in 1990, and growth is not projected to resume either this 
year or next. Persistent inflation (hyper-inflation of 1800 per cent in 
1990, and a likely tripling of prices this year) is a stark reminder of the 
fiscal crisis besetting the state, as a sharp fall in revenues arising out 
of recession adds to the impact of a steady deterioration in revenue- 
raising capacity over the last two decades. The performance of the PT 
in the second round of the presidential election gave an exaggerated 
impression of its strength, threatened its already fragile internal unity, 
and shook its previous sense of direction. Its election of 35 deputies in 
October 1990, admittedly at a low point in its fortunes, gives a more 
sober and more realistic indication of its progress ten years after its 
founding. The congressional Left, generously defined, offers at pre- 
sent sharply contrasting options, ranging from the two tiny commun- 
ist parties, associated in the past with the Moscow and Albanian lines 
respectively, and the small Rio-based Socialist Party, to Brizola’s PDT, 
the largest bloc with 46 seats, but lacking a national organizational 
structure, the centre-left PSDB, largely based in São Paulo, and the Pr 
itself. These groups reflect different traditions and historic projects, 
dating from different moments in Brazilian and world history, and 
based upon fundamentally different principles. At the same time, 
labour remains divided between the contrasting options offered by 
the CGT and the CUT; the renewal of the formerly welfare-oriented 
character of particular unions is only partial, more than two thirds of 
the 60 million strong workforce is outside the union structure, and 
the interests of industrial workers, public employees and the large 
mass of informal workers overlap but do not coincide. At present, as 
the presidential elections showed, the leadership of the Left lies 
between the pT and Brizola’s PDT. Brizola’s popular appeal and his 
sincere commitment to progressive change need not be doubted. But 
the PT, with its ability to link representative democracy to autono- 
mous grass-roots organization drawing on a range of social move- 
ments, offers the prospect of a radical break with Brazil’s past, 
whereas Brizola threatens to return, in precarious circumstances, to a 
tradition of personalism and clientelism which has proved incapable 
of leading a process of progressive change in the past. Under the 
terms of the 1988 Constitution, Brazilians must choose in 1993, or 
earlier if current moves to bring the plebiscite forward succeed, 
between presidential and parliamentary systems. At present the PT 
along with the PSDB, is the strongest and most consistent supporter of 
a move to a parliamentary system. The Left has nothing to lose, and 
much to gain, in opting for such a system. The mobilizations of 
the 19708 and 1980s have created an electorate disposed to vote for 
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substantial reform, but repeatedly thwarted by the abuse of executive 
authority at federal and state level, and its corrosive effects on the 
independence of members of Congress themselves. A commitment to 
a parliamentary system, along with measures to reverse the current 
heavy weighting of the electoral system in favour of conservative rural 
backwaters, and to limit the powers of patronage currently available 
to the presidency and state governors, would create the best prospect 
for the election in 1994 of a reforming president capable of securing 
backing from a progressive coalition in Congress. If such a system is 
conceived not as a way of substituting for strong grass-roots organiz- 
ation and mobilization, but as a way of bringing sustained popular 


pressure to bear directly on a system of government hitherto able to 
resist it, it would give the Left its best chance ‘to establish the mini- 
mum conditions so that finally there is democracy. in Brazil’. Such a 
project, if brought to fruition, would not bring about an immediate 
transformation. But it would offer the prospect of a final break with 
the legacy of the ‘colonels’ and generals who have hitherto blocked the 


path of progress in Brazil. 
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Terry Bloomfield 


It’s Sooner Than You Think, or Where 
Are We in the History of Rock Music? 


That don’t mean shit! We're here, and right now!" 
(Attributed to E.L. Glass) 


If Hopey said it then she was quite right: it is necessary to insist on the here 
i and the sow of rock music in this last decade of the century, to remain scep- 
_ tical of doom-laden periodizations. For it is becoming orthodox to announce 
the ending of the history of rock, in terminal decline from its high plateau 

. reached in the 1960s. This prevailing view is that of a descent interrupted 
only by occasional and transient blips of recovery when musicians plagiarize 
and recycle sixties-like material. In the rarefied air breathed by those who 

' debate the postmodern condition, the end of rock takes its place alongside 
the more apocalyptic deaths of ideology, the subject, and even of history 

_ itself. So, in an aside to this high-toned discussion, The Beatles and The Roll- 
bling Stones are claimed for the high modernism of popular music, against 
which stand the diminished figures of punk and new-wave music.’ Thus the 
modernist peak of the cultural-revolutionary past appears now only as pas- 
tiche, swept up in a closed circle of signification comprising advertising 
image, soap opera and tabloid story. The ‘meaningful’ and ‘authentic’ sixties 
59 


music of protest and challenge to the established order falls under the 
dominion of a totalizing self-referentiality in the postmodern world of 
leisure, lifestyle and the televisual mediation of reality. As Dick Heb- 
dige sees it, the combative strategies of modernism analysed by 
Adorno—negation, estrangement, non-identity thinking—no longer 
gain a purchase because everything means everything else and hence 
nothing at all.3 


In less exalted terms, the same core assumptions about the present 
day are commonplace among DJs, who speak of ‘classic rock’.4 Here 
the music industry and daytime pop radio have conspired to define a 
sixties-based sound as an (ongoing) classic, though since the mid 
19708 available only in the most pallid derivatives. In part, classic 
rock—especially as defined by some US radio stations°\—reflects the 
dominance of white adult male definitions of popular music; in part, 
too, Many commentators are of an age that they remember sixties 
music as a sentimental accompaniment to excursions into adulthood, 
while many more were swept up at that time by the enthusiasm for 
cultural revolution. But critics’ biographies apart, this is a case of the 
marketing by the music industry of a certain kind of rock music to a 
targeted audience ( aged 25-40?) with the willing participation of many 
radio Djs. What is promoted is ‘classic’ precisely in that it is shorn of 
any potential to subvert the commodification of popular music. 


Rock and Modernism 


I want to resist both prongs of this attack on rock music’s sow: to 
feject the concept of ‘classic rock’ as being without value, and the 
postmodernist analysis of recent rock music as misguided, together 
with their corollary that the music of the 1960s is pre-eminent in its 
claims on serious cultural analysis. To set the scene requires the separ- 
ation of all that is entailed in the concept of ‘modernism’ from any 
simple adjectival form of ‘modern’. In historical discussions of eco- 
nomic, political and social development, modernity has been speci- 
fied in terms as broad as ‘post-feudal’ or ‘post-traditional’, connected 
with rationalism and bourgeois revolution,® and in debates over its 
purported end in postmodernity it has been taken to be a ‘socialist’ 
project of the increasing dominance of purposive-instrumental ration- 
ality in human social institutions.” 

But as a cultural term, modernésw is used specifically to refer to 


! See Jaime Hernandez, Lems and Rechets, London 1987. This briliant comic strip is set 
in the barrio disrict of a Southern Californian city in just the kind of punk world 
characterized by Devid E. James (see note 33 below). 

2 See Fredric Jameson, ‘Postmodernism and Consumer Society’, in E. Ann Kaplan, 
ed., Pastwedersism and Its Discoatents, London 1988. 

3 See Dick Hebdige, Hidrug ia the Light, London 1988, especially ch. 8. 

4 For example, a weekly series started in May 7989 ran for a while until the death of Dy 
Roger Scott. The new ur commercial station Adiantic 252 has a regular ‘Classic Rock 


Sunday’. 

3 See Andrew Goodwin in New Stetermen & Secesty, 10 March 1989. 

6 See Jürgen Habermas's discussion in the introduction to The Phelesepbecel Desxconrss of 
Madernity, London 1985. 

7 Patrick Wright looks at some aspects of this in the introduction w Os Livtag m an 
Old Comstry, London 1985. 
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artistic movements of the past hundred years or so, and thus has a 
More restricted sense than that of ‘modernity’. Exactly when modern- 
ism began can be disputed, but the canon of its works includes few 
from before the 1880s, and ‘modern’ architecture and music are, in a 
populist sense, still controversial in much the same way as when their 
earliest works were completed.® In fact, Adorno’s term ‘die neue 
Musik’ is even more appropriate: concert-going audiences react still 
to compositions by Schoenberg and the Second Viennese School as if 
they were new and strange, even though many are three-quarters of a 
century old. It is clear that, in cultural matters, modernism does not 
denote the recent but identifies a would-be radical break generally 
located in the first few decades of the twentieth century. Modernist 
movements in the arts tried to develop strategies for cultural subver- 
sion of the bourgeois art object, at first often in the expectation of 
social or political revolution: they proposed ‘a new kind of art for a 
new kind of social and perceptual world’.9 Increasingly in the 19208 
and after, modernism was a set of techniques for cultural resistance to 
the enduring capitalist society. Raymond Williams contends thar, for 
all the difficulties in periodization, we can jdentify modernist struc- 
tures of feeling in radical shock-aesthetics throughout this period. 
One feature of the prototypical modernist work—in spite of Wil- 
liams’s stress on the diversity of modernism and the avant-garde and 
its specificity in successive formations—is its attack on commodity 
fetishism in its peculiar character of the reification of cultural objects. 

As Adorno and other Frankfurt School thinkers saw it, modernism 
involved the production of cultural works which embody in their ferm 
(not content) the contradictions that may at once represent and criticize 
those of capitalist social relations.” 


Fredric Jameson’s account of the cultural logic of late capitalism" 
adopts a periodization of capitalist development” in three stages, 
each with its distinct cultural form. First, from 1848, serket capital- 
ism entailed cultural reelism; next, from the end of the nineteenth 
century, senopely/imperial capitalism is associated with just such 
modernist movements in the arts J have been referring to; and, finally, 
ushered in by the machine production of electronic machines in the 
19408, the era of wa/tinational capitalism with its pestwedersist cultural 
phenomena of surface without depth, and the image as the ultimate 
reified commodity.” So, we may ask, in the sense of this develop- 
mental periodization, where are we in the history of rock music, 


® Architecture evokes controversy especially since its objects form part of the environ- 
ment many of us are exposed to, while listeners to music are more able to seek out 
their preferences and avoid what they dislike. Nevertheless, BBC Radio 3 receives 
many complaints about its broadcasts of ‘modern’ music. 

9 Raymond Williams, The Pelstxs of Mederzism, London 1989, p. 52. See also Peter 
Wollen, “The Simmationist Internanonal’, NLR 174, March-April 1989; and Greil Mar- 
cus, Lepsteck Traces, London 1989. 

© See T.W. Adorno, ‘Cultural Criticism and Soctety’, tn Prisms, London 1967; and for 
a discussion of Schoenberg's music, Phsissphy of Madera Masa, London 1973. 

E In NR 146, July-August 1985. 

> He adapts the account by Ernest Mandel in chapter 4 of Lats Capitalism, London 
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whose existence is entirely a late-capiralist phenomenon? In what fol- 
lows I want to reverse the prevalent downgrading of contemporary 
rock music by sketching in some moments of rock history since its 
birth as teenage culture more than thirty years ago. In outline what I 
propose is this: chat popular music of the 1960s was not modernist at 
all (even though it was mod-ern and even modern“ ) since it provided 
no challenge to music as reified commodity. Far from it: many sixties 
artists presided over an enbourgeoisement of youth culture which 
greatly extended capitalist penetration of ‘alienated’ youth markets. 
Though the music may at times have raised the flag of countercultural 
rebellion against established everyday life, its products were no 
modernist negations. Save in isolated earlier examples, the first 
modernist tide rose as punk in 1976 to overflow into our present post- 
punk era. This is because, in popular music, the youth culture that 
supported the possibility of a modernist subversion of the products of 
the music industry did not come into existence until the stage of 
capitalist development whose logic is postmodern. I believe that the 
current music scene provides some of the best illustrations of a post- 
punk aesthetic resistance practised and embodied within products of 
the music industry—Adorno’s ‘negative dialectic’ in a popular form. 
Ic is, I suggest, quite inappropriate to speak of the ‘end’ of anything in 
rock music—it’s not only much sooner than you thought, but, as the 
lady (may have) said, ‘We're here, and right now!’. 


The ‘Golden Age’ 


In the common view, classic rock was born in Britain in 1962 when 
The Beatles recorded their first single. The course of rock music in 
that decade can be sketched, perhaps, in terms of two moments: that 
of subcultere, instanced in London 1965 by The Who of ‘My Genera- 
tion’, and that of cowstercaltere, instanced in San Francisco 1967 by 
Jefferson Airplane’s Swrrealistic Pillew.™ In each case the music acted 
as accompaniment to and advocate of an oppositional politics of 
everyday life. Its force was cultural in the widest sense. 


These initially British developments had their roots in the rock-’n’-roll 
explosion in US popular music of the mid 19508.” Until then, pop 
music had constituted essentially family entertainment, its products 
tailored to reach as large an audience as possible by the technique of 
offending no one. The almost intolerably bland and homogeneous 
results of this policy fostered the growth of distinct local and regional 
musics, formed around small independent record labels and local radio 
stations. By 1956 the major record labels had stampeded in, signing 
up local performers to become national stars in the lucrative 

market whose existence they had not even suspected. Charlie Gilletr® 


“4 The term ‘Mod’ was short for ‘modernist’ as a style of dress—already in 1962 
stretching the popular-culmral use of the term beyond the Williams/Jameson 19.408! 
5 ‘Love Me Do’, ma. 

Brunswick and zcA Victor, respectively. 

| follow Charlie Giller’s usage (in The Sewnd of the City, London 1983) of ‘rock-’n’- 
roll’ for the musıc of the fifties, and ‘rock’ for the second wave inaugurated in Britain 
in the early sncties. But with punk, I think we return to rock-’n’-roll. 

8 The Soxma of the Coty, Part 1. 
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divides this mid-19508 peak of rock-’n’-roll into three regional styles 
(whose influence persists to the present day): New Orleans dance 
blues (Fats Domino, Little Richard), Memphis country rock/rockabilly 
(Elvis Presley), and Chicago rhythm-and-blues (Chuck Berry, Bo Did- 
dley), together with the end of a line in the northern band rock-'n’-roll 
of Bill Haley and the new black vocal groups (Frankie Lyman and the 
Teenagers, the Platters) who pioneered the use of rhythmic and per- 
cussive back vocals in the absence of the instrumental sophistication 
of Chicago or New Orleans. At its heights in 1955-56 these styles were 
the phenomenon of rock-’n’-roll, creating numbers like: ‘Rock 
Around the Clock’, ‘Maybellene’, ‘Tutti Frutti’, ‘Why Do Fools Fall in 
Love?’, ‘Blue Suede Shoes’, ‘Heartbreak Hotel’, ‘Be-Bop-A-Lula’, 
‘Hound Dog’, ‘Don’t Be Cruel’ and ‘Blueberry Hill’. 


Such music burst with even greater force into the Britain of the 1950s, 
with its absence of the black culture out of which rock-’n’-roll had 
been formed in the USA, and it arrived in tandem with the new 
category of feemage consumer—with the concept of ‘teenager’ itself to 
be supplanted by the ‘youth’ of the following decade. In Britain the 
rigidly defined high culture of the ruling class with its notion of 
‘entertainment’ to be handed down by BBC Radio created the 
conditions for US products to come to dominate gesxissiy popular- 
cultural pursuits in the forms of comic books, gangster stories and 
Hollywood movies; and the new import of rock-’n’-roll was devoured 
by the youth audience. But by the late 19508 the idiomatic musical 
characteristics I have outlined had been all but eliminated by both 
major and independent labels in the Us—there was no original rock- 
‘n’-roll coming out of Britain then—so that most hits were again the 
innocuous family entertainment of the beginning of the decade. But 
this time around, the situation was keenly felt by a large British 
audience with few of the regional resources for popular culture that 
the US audience had to fall back upon. 


In these conditions—similar to those in the US in the esr/y fifties—a 
burgeoning club scene threw up a plethora of local bands often 
unknown beyond a radius of thirty miles from their home cities. Most 
famous, of course, were The Beatles out of Liverpool, though the 
pervasive rhythm-and-blues influences were more fully represented in 
the music of The Rolling Scones. Out of the early sixties grew a 
complex constellation of modes of dress, music and behaviour that 
constituted the mod(ernist) subculture, analysed in detail by the Bir- 
mingham sociologists of popular culture of the 19703.% Stereotypic- 
ally, Mods were fast, sharp-dressing pill-poppers whose music was 
epitomized in the tense, stuttering anger of ‘My Generation’. On an 
economic base of increasing jobs and wages for an unskilled young 
male population, together with fully employed and relatively well-off 


See, for instance, the collecnon by S. Hall and T. Jefferson, Resistance 
Crinque of Theories of Youth Subcultures’, Seencilled Occasional Paper, Centre for 


Cooremporary Calmral Saidies, Birmingham 
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parents,” the first waves of sixties youth culture were b 

While the concept of ‘Subculture’ has been rightly criticized for its 
abstraction and elite aestheticism,” I believe nonetheless that it cap- 
tures something central co the situation of youth newly exposed as a 
focus of ruling-class anxiety over its transition into stable membership 
of the work force. As Dick Hebdige has it: ‘Subculture forms up in the 
space between surveillance and the evasion of surveillance, it trans- 
lates the fact of being under scrutiny into the pleasure of being 
watched. It is a hiding in the light.’ 


This outburst of British creativity made its mark in the Us. In 1963 
only one British production had reached the us Top Ten; in 1965 
thirty-six out of 10 Top Ten hits were UK made.” The Beatles, The 
Rolling Stones, The Animals, as well as the subculturally paradigmatic 
The Who, constituted a mass invasion to shake up the Us record 
industry. Then the music scene drifted gradually from New York to 
the West Coast™ to give the peculiarly American twist to the ‘golden 
age’ of rock. What in the British environment had constituted a 
subculture was reborn as full-blown counterculture. In early 1967 
Jefferson Airplane, The Grateful Dead, Country Joe and The Fish, 
among others, played at an open-air festival in San Francisco to 
20,000 people (billed as ‘The Human Be-In’). These were bands with 
no history of hit records, and which had until then simply not been 
taken seriously by the recording business. There followed the Monte- 
rey Pop Festival in June, which added the elements of Ravi Shankar 
playing sitar and an appearance by The Who. No longer merely 
representing ‘resistance through rituals’ or an ‘imaginary solution’ to 
the problems of working-class youth in capitalist society, San Fran- 
cisco in 1967 was the focus for a whole set of explicit moves against 
the everyday life of capitalist social relations. More than the 
‘calculated attempt to live in leisure time’® of the Mods, the Hippies 
aimed—however far they fell short of the target—for a total transfor- 
mation of life beyond the imperatives of capitalist production. 


Thus both subculture and counterculture, as pivotal moments of the 
sixties, made music into a context in which opposition to the domi- 
nant culture was expressed, a music moreover which, as the decade 
progressed, was firmly inscribed with a subtext of authenticity. Such a 
discourse can be seen to be commandeered at times when the pop- 
music machine is running on empty. In the case of the early fifties, 
popular-music production had tried to antagonize nobody. In con- 
trast to the resulting anaesthetic for the ears—truly music which 
listens for the listener%*—early rock-’n’-roll spoke in the vernacular: it 


æ In The Secrelegy of Reck (London 1978), Simon Frith argues that the subsidy of youth 
expenditure by increasingly affluent parents was a major input. 

= In which working-class culture is seen as a monolith, argues Clarke in ‘Defending 
Ski-Jumpers’ 

apnea ra P. 35- 

D Gillett, p. 283 

44 or some of it did, See below. 

* These were all slogans of the subcultural theorists. See Paul Corrigan, Schesling the 
Smash Sirot Kids, London 1979; S. Cohen, Falk Devels and Moral Paxics, London 1973. 
æ% This was Adorno’s ultimate pejorative against prewar popular music: ‘On the 
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was regionally located in accent and style, a situated voice with guitar 
or piano over a back beat that commanded attention. These charac- 
teristics of the products of the first years of the rock-'n’-roll boom 
were woven into a conception of ‘real’ music to be strenuously repro- 
duced in the search for reliable hits. Such contradictory attempts to 
turn the idiomatic into a formula stripped the music of its original 
source of popularity, and by the end of the 19508 rock-'n’-roll was 
over. Later, a preoccupation with the ‘authentic’ reappeared as the 
singer-songwriter, imagined as entering into genuine communication 
with the devoted listener, perhaps for a period becoming ‘the arche- 
typal rock artist’.77 In the present day, the authentic takes on yet 
another shape in the music industry’s labelling and marketing of 
‘world music’, packaged as ‘real’ in tacit and self-defeating admission 
of the synthetic products of pop. 


An ideology of authenticity draws necessarily from the Other of the 
prevailing pop world. The first time around it was music created for 
and by blacks in the US in the 19403;% now it is the music of black 
Africa. It is, of course, true that music-making in some areas remote 
from the capitalist North does not (entirely) consist in commodity 
production (though one need look no further than the Hebrides for 
the example of Gaelic song). The current enthusiasm for ‘world 
music’ in the global light-entertainment industry, though, is an 
enthusiasm to market ever more musical commodities, but in dis- 
guise. Those ‘ethnic’ objects seem to glow with an aura of genuine 
humanity as they appear to emerge out of social relations that are dis- 
tant from the world of commerce. But the concept of authentic music- 
as-other invokes a magical solution to the problem of music-as- 
capitalist-commodity; a solution that trades on the illusion thar the 
performer and the song are directly available to the listener, that they 
have (autobiographical) honesty, sincerity and integrity. A notion of 
this kind signals the presence of a pre modernist realist aesthetic, which 
takes it for granted that a genuine message—albeit oppositional to 
capitalist society—is embodied in the music and transmitted unprob- 
lematically to the listener through his/her shared system of sub- or 
counter-cultural values. 


Aesthetic realism appealing to a discourse of authenticity involves a 
double illusion, because its preconditions cannot be met in a capital- 
ist system of generalized commodity production. Capitalist relations 
of production generate commodity fetishism: the (real) social rela- 
tion between workers under capitalism comes to assume the form of a 
relation between things, a property that inheres in the commodity 
itself. Further, the exchange value of objects is (mis-)perceived as an 


* (comt.) 
Fetish-Character in Music and the Regression of Listening’ (1938), reprinted in A. 
Arato and E. Gebhart, eds., The Exwatsal Fraxkjfert Scheel Reader, New York 1978 
77 Simon Frith’s term in The Secsedagy of Reck 
See Gillett, ch. 6. 
Sec the discussions in Norman Geras, ‘Marx and the Crinque of Political 
Economy’, in Robin Blackburn, ed., ldesdegy m Seca! Scenca, London 1972; and Carol 
Johnson, “The Problems of Reformism and Marx's Theory of Fenshism’, NLE 1m9, 
January-February 1980. 
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actual use value, satisfying a real need. So while people fail to gauge 
the real social relations underlying commodities in capitalism, they 
also perceive these relations as intelligible because commodities 
appear to possess value of their own. Thus the consumption of com- 
modities seems to be an unproblematic activity.» In fact, to consume 
is to stand in an indirect but real relation to those involved in 
capitalist production, a relation obscured for commodities in general 
which are reified, appearing as things over against the human beings 
who exchange them. Moreover, the products of the music industry 
seem to contain the ideas, feelings and values of the producer in a way 
that is directly available to the consumer. As Dick Bradley says, 
‘something human, not reified, appears to be on sale.’ So many of 
the products of the music industry—especially in its sixties moments 
I have couched upon—depend on the listener’s illusion of entering 
into an immediate (unmediated) relation with a human producer, 
which constitutes a use value of the product. 


It should be no surprise that the aesthetic of music in the 1960s rests 
on a double illusion, since it coexisted with a massive expansion of the 
industry into an increasingly bourgeois youth audience to reach the 
high spots of the student LP market. Not only records were involved 
in the increasingly album-dominated scene, but all the concomitant 
parts of the stereo hi-fi system. Yet, at the same time, rock artists were 
taking more control over the musical product under the label of ‘pro- 
gressive rock’? There is no inconsistency here: the key elements of 
modernist resistance to commodity production were almost entirely 
absent. On the surface the counterculture may have seemed to 
enshrine anticapitalist sentiments, but at its core it was perfectly con- 
sonant with an expanding capitalist penetration of popular-music 
production: ‘the big story’ of the development of ‘music as the hege- 
monic cultural force in the postwar period’ .33 Its strategies tried to 
sidestep capitalist relations of production, failing to engage with the 
modernist programme of determinate negation of cultural objects. As 
Adorno argued (though not with respect to the objects of popular art), 
only by such strategies can a negative dialectic subvert the reified 
commodities of late capitalism. I suggest that a modernist aesthetic in 
rock-’n’-roll was fully inaugurated only in 1976 in the spiralling out- 
rage of punk—a watershed in the popular-cultural history of the 
twentieth century. 


The Punk Negation 


The most spectacular negations must remain The Sex Pistols’ per- 
formances of 1976-77. The power of titles like ‘Anarchy in the UK’ is 


 Adorno’s use of commodity-fetushism theory and the concept of reification is dis- 
cussed by Gillian Rose in The Melancholy Sesma, London 1978, especially ch 3. 

3 [n “The Cultural Study of Music’, cocs Stencilled Occasional Paper, Birmingham 
EENE E EEA tiga E ee BA 
Pink Floyd and David Bowie from the mid sixties onwards, based on the setuag up of 
a rash of independent labels like Reaction, Track and Adanuc. 

% This is claimed by David E. James in Poetry/Punk/Producnon. Some Recent Writ- 
ing in La’, 1n Kaplan, ed., Peswederaism and It: Discontents, p 166 
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based on their undercutting of the practices of the music industry— 
from musicianship to the high-tech studio—which has anticapitalism 
in its bones. As Simon Reynolds puts it: ‘the Pistols’ rock wasn't pro- 
test, with a “supplicative voice” and a programme of demands: it was 
pure demand, blank and intransigent...'34 Greil Marcus sums up the 
band: 


They used rock-’n’-roll as a weapon against itself. Wich all instruments but 
guitar, bass, drums and voice written off as effete, as eliust accoutrements 
of a professionalist cult of technique, it was a music best suited to anger 
and frustration, focusing chaos, dramauzing the last days as everyday life, 
ramming all emotions into the narrow gap between a blank stare and a 
sardonic grin. 


In their final concert ‘the Sex Pistols happened upon the impulse to 
destruction coded in the form, and blew it up. The result was chaos: 
there was nowhere to lie down, and no time to contemplate anything. 
This was actually happening.’ The negation of all social facts pro- 
duced the consequent affirmation that anything was possible, and out 
of the wreckage and detritus of seventies rock surged the new bands of 
the punk moment, bands like The Slits, Adverts, Wire and X-ray 
Spex. Thus one form of a fully fledged modernist aesthetic began in 
London in 1976 and spread like a contagion through the urban land- 
scapes of Britain and the us, to flower in a particularly concentrated 
form on the West Coast (again). More of thar later. 


The roots of punk modernism go back at least ten years before the Pis- 
tols’ legendary concert at the 100 Club. In fact a line of descent can be 
traced to a moment before the great countercultural events in late- 
sixties California, but at the other edge of the continent. In 1966 a new 
band dominated the scene in New York almost as soon as it had 
formed. The band’s image presented a striking aspect of refusal: 


They had street savvy, but of a different sort. Their’s was the withdrawn, 
self-destructive, burnt-out weariness of the streetcorner junkie, the hope- 
less failure, or the jaded brat from Scarsdale. Their sensibility stretched 
from the gutters to the penthouses.. 37 


So from 1966 to 1971, Velvet Underground held the New York crown: 
according to enthusiastic critics they were New York. Yet for all their 
cultural specificity—it may be argued that just as New York has been 
at the forefront of lace-capitalist urban contradictions, it has thrown 
out wave after wave of artistic modernism—their influence on 
present-day bands is pervasive. By April 1972 a new band had 
started playing to a coterie at the Mercer Arts Center. Again, image 
was crucial: The New York Dolls wore varying degrees of drag, with 
high heels or platform soles, creating a flashy, junkpile look they left 
as a legacy to punk. Their music and image inspired other bands that 





M New Statesman & Secsety, 30 June 1989. 
D Lipstech Traces, p. $7. 
% Ibid., p. 8L 
37 Greg Shaw, Spiral Scratch 2, November 1988. 
Almost the whole of punk and its aftermath has the Velvets as one input, of post- 
punk bands especially influenced are The Jesus and Mary Chain. 
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were beginning to form during the Dolls’ brief heyday, to become 
later the US new wave: The Ramones, Blondie, Talking Heads, Patti 
Smith. And the Dolls themselves had taken their riffs from the Stones, 
their sound from the Velvets, and their mood from Andy Warhol 
films. 


But what they did—in anticipation of the modernist spring tide—was 
to take the ‘straight’ (read: ‘authentic’, appropriated black music) 
rhythm-and-blues of the Stones and turn it back on itself in a trans- 
formation that subverted and yet empowered the music. The Dolls’ 
stance is summed up in their cover of a number from 1963 by the 
Shangri-las—the apotheosis of teen-talk bands, reeking of the confes- 
sional voice. The cover of ‘Give Him a Great Big Kiss’ detonates its 
realist aesthetic throughout, but especially in the concluding inter- 
change: “Well, how’s she dance?’ ‘Close. Very, very close.’ But it does 
so in a way that reinforces what Ron Moss calls ‘the ageless sexy snot- 
tiness of New York rock and roll’.29 The band’s essential negativity is 
caught by Lester Bangs: 


.. there's 2 mystique surrounding the gittrer bands of the sedo-nihil scene 
in New York today, a sense that this is the terminus that everything thru 
from the Beatles the Stones to Alice Cooper were leading us to, and IT 
CAN'T GO NO FARTHER Like there’s no avant-garde anymore, nothing 1s 
far out, nothing 1s outrageous... After Alice came Bowie, and after Bowie 
came the Dolls, and after the Dolls Wayne County, and what then; Lou 
Reed singing Geedmight Ladus, maybe? 4° 


One more link leads right into punk. In London in 1973 the Dolls met 
Malcolm McLaren, who followed them back to the US and became 
their manager, but the band split up before his plans for their image 
had been fully realized. But in 1975 he returned to England mulling 
over ideas for a band that would be hyper-confrontational. So together 
with Vivienne Westwood he shaped The Sex Pistols, and rock music 
faced modernity head on... 


It didn’t take long for the records of The Clash and The Sex Pistols, 
plus an appearance by The Damned to produce effects in La: 


Taking the anger, the negatrvity, and the anti-professionalism of the Sex 
Pistols as a point of departure, hundreds of bands sprang up in garages 

Between 1979 and 1982, the music was ignored by major record com- 
panies, rejected by mainstream critics, and repressed by local police. As a 
result of this ghetroization and shielded by its notoriety for violence, a local 
social and artistic underground developed, having the time and space to 
form itself relatively coherently before being coopted. Called thrash or 
hard-core, the music was the most advanced in the country, the only white 
musical production that was both populist and avant-garde.“ 


In the special conditions of LA, the logic of punk was worked through 
to a kind of conclusion, and for a brief period it was able to establish 
alternative modes of cultural production with their attendant social 


9 Sperad Scratch 2, p. 26 
© Ibid, p 27. 

# James, pp 166-7. 
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relations. The performer—audience divide was bridged; records were 
made and distributed outside the channels of the music industry, and 
the proportions of producers to consumers were inverted—all of 
which meant that the punk scene in LA was a progressive one in rela- 
tion to the capitalist mode of production regerdless of the apparent can- 
tent of any punk material.4? Here a central nerve of modernism lies 
exposed: the wemfest content of a cultural object is precisely thac— 
only a ‘meaning’ of that object to those duped by the authenticity 
discourse I have already located as the ideological practice of much 
1960s musical production. The real meaning of a popular-music 
product is not manifest but latent, to be found in its position in the 
overall relations of production and appearing only at the level of its 
interna] structure. 


A further illustration of the working out of punk’s logic in LA was the 
role of the fanzine. David James again: 


Apart from the music, they are the main forum, not simply for commun- 
ication about punk, bur for 1ts construction; they are the place where the 
nature of punk—the parncular social vocabularies and ideological form- 
anions that constitute t-—may be socially constructed, argued and clarified, 
the means by which punk writes itself. Though each fanzine as an enter- 
prise exists in an economy which obliges it to produce itself as a commod- 
ity and though there are publications that exploit this condition, by and 
large the great value of fanzines 1s that they do not attempt to appropriate 
social production. Their authorship is distributed throughout the subcul- 
ture at large... #3 


But of course the uniquely developed situation in La could not pre- 
vent punk’s negativity from being reproduced and coopeed. Inevie- 
ably as bands acquired more of a ‘reputation’, the old professionalism 
would tend to re-emerge and—as with LA punk band x—they would 
sign to a major label and return to the business of commodity produc- 
tion in the capitalist system. While the music industry persists as a set 
of global capitalist enterprises, the ultimate failure of modernist strat- 
egies of resistance is inevitable. 


In Habermas’s lectures on the crises of modernity,“ he is strongly 
critical of the position taken by Adorno on the general issue of the 
philosophical grounding of reason or subjectivity or both. While 
rejecting Nietzsche's totalizing critique of reason, Adorno and Hork- 
heimer*# had nonetheless argued that concepts that have provided the 
tools for the domination of instrumental reason are, through that very 
function, incapable of characterizing that reason: attempts to make 
them do so end up always in an aporia of their own making, and 
necessarily so. While Habermas may have a case for the grounding of 
reason in intersubjective action, and thus a way out of the difficulty, 
it is less clear that his conclusions attack Adorno’s aesthetics. As 
the analysis of the LA punk scene shows, there is no solution to the 


A Using a disunction elaborated by Walter Benjamin in “The Author as Producer’, 
Refiectoens, trans E Jephcot, New York 1979. 

3 James, p. 178. 

4 Habermas, The Phzlesepbscal Dascexrss of Modernity 

 Daalectsc of Enlightenment, trans. ]} Cumming, New York 1972. 


problem of culcural-object-as-commodity while capitalism persists. 
Without a transformation of the capitalist mode of production there 
is no choice but to face the aporia, to inhabit the contradictions in the 
capitalist production of art objects. But this is not to suggest that 
there 1s nothing to be done. It may be impossible to sustain che nega- 
tive dialectic, and each modernist move may collapse on itself again, 
but the succession of such moves itself constitutes resistance to com- 
modity culture, perhaps the only form of resistance that is available. 


The Postpunk Space 


The high tide of punk—-The Sex Pistols, The Clash, The Slits, X-ray 
Spex—and its alter-ego new wave—The Ramones, Blondie, Talking 
Heads—embodied key features of modernist movements in the arts in 
the twentieth century, especially as theorized by Adorno and the 
Frankfurt School. Yet precisely this form of rock-’n’-roll is often 
categorized as part of a post modern musical environment. How is this 
conflict of analyses possible? I do not think that there is any attempt 
to deny the aesthetic negations of punk and new wave thar share so 
much with earlier peaks of artistic outrage like Dada or the Situation- 
ists,4° clearly a part of the contunuing history of artistic modernism. 
But, as Jameson characterizes it,” a key symptom of the postmodern 
18 its repudiation of the hermeneutic by which art objects enshrine a 
meaning that can be deciphered by the diligent critic. Now, the con- 
veying of meaning, though at a less esoteric level, is precisely what I 
have contended to be a central concern of the music of the sixties, 
especially as evidenced in its discourse of the authentic—the rock 
singer who expresses the real feelings of a generation of alienated 
youth, or positively articulates counter-forms to those of the dominant 
culture. And it is clear that punk and its precursors indeed repudiated 
the sixties’ hermeneutic of integrity of message and authenticity of 
feeling. So it can seem a logical step to diagnose the condition of 
punk/new wave as postmodern—or should it be postmodernist ? Here 
I believe 1s the nub of the confusion: while rock music of the 1960s ts 
clearly of the modern age in its adherence to the depth model of the 
cultural object (what songs are ‘about’) its products were not 
modernist. Far from ıt: they were premodernist and realist. Artistic 
modernism can only be specified in its particularity as a collection of 
forms of resistance to art-as-commodity under capitalism. It seems to 
me unhelpful to use such a broad label as ‘postmodern’ when punk 
bears such specific modernist features as subversion of form, détourne- 
ment and parody; when it is ‘the only aestheuc negation possible in 
the contemporary West’ .48 


But even if my point is conceded—that the modernist elements of 
punk must occupy the foreground of analysis—there remains the 
principal question of this essay. Where are we sow in the history of 
rock music, which is to ask: what is the postpunk world of popular 
music like? Two claims are commonly made about the music of the 


46 See Peter Wollen’s well-documented “The Situanonist Internanonal’, and Greil 
Marcus's Lipstek Traces, “Version Two’ 
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1980s which instance defining characteristics of the postmodern in its 
most general form. These are that present-day rock music (1) endlessly 
plagiarizes and recycles 1960s styles in a (doomed) attempt to rekindle 
their original legitimacy—in Jameson's terms the transmutation of 
modernist styles into postmodern codes, and (2) has lost its youth- 
cultural (rebellious) meanings to take its place as one of a circle of 
signifiers no longer anchored in an ‘independent reality —the Kylie 
Minogue phenomenon where pop’s meaning exhausts itself in the 
chain: tele-ads-pop—soaps-tabloids and so on, a totalizing self- 
referentiality in which everything means everything else and therefore 


nothing. 


On the face of it, the first prong of this attack identifies postpunk 
rock-’n'-roll with pastiche, that paradigmatically postmodern phenom- 
enon in which the satirically intended parody of modernism is no 
longer possible because the grand individual styles of modernity no 
longer exist. But much of the music of the last ten years cannot be 
trawled by that net, since it is not readily classified as on the one hand 
satiric/critical or on the other retro/non-evaluative. What is to be 
made of the oft-cited ‘knowingness’ of new-wave band Blondie (repue- 
edly their talk was evocative of a postgraduate seminar on rock-’n’- 
roll) and the recent rash of postpunk groups like The Primitives, The 
Darling Buds and Transvision Vamp? Their numbers are not satiric 
(they do not intend stylistic criticism), neither do they merely resur- 
rect past styles (chord progressions, riffs, vocal mannerisms). Instead 
they represent a boundary condition of modernism, its historical con- 
sciousness, which is not awareness of the merely past (that can be 
copied) but of historically situated stylistic elements from the early 
years of expansion of the youth-culmral music industry. Again, a 
band like The Jesus and Mary Chain (in some moods) play a kind of 
black burlesque—though there is no bwmoxr chere—of larer-fifties 
guitar styles: dark chord progressions overlaid with feedback whose 
point is not to parody but simultaneously to transform and 
intensify.49 


On the second charge, the autoreferentiality in many products of 
the culmure-and-lifestyle industry does not of itself annul critique. 
One of its destinations is Kylie Minogue, certainly, but another 
is Thomas Mann's Doctor Faustus. Instead of a totalizing self-refer- 
entiality that obliterates meaning, meaning can be problematized by 
modernist devices that refer back to processes of cultural production 
and their structured objects to incorporate thar self-reference as 
critique. 


At its most general level, then, the attempted dismissal of rock music 
after punk stems from a broad metanarrative of the end of (death of) 
the individual, which has removed the possibility of the expression of 
meaning. All that can be done is to pillage the past for styles, manners 


Since Mahler ıs brought in by Jameson’s discussion of the parody—pestiche boun- 
dary, we could say thar the mood of much of this resembles that of the transformation 
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and images; co assemble a bricolage whose elements and combinations 
in use are unconscious of whether they refer—as a pre-postmodern 
subject would have said—to a pair of jeans, a drink, events in soap 
lives or the tabloids’ gossip of ‘real’ lives. In the grand metanarrative 
of ‘the postmodern’, they all mean all of these and nothing: all is 
image and its televisual transformation and juxtaposition. While such 
a story resonates with different areas of present-day Western life, to 
attempt merely co classify particular examples of current cultural pro- 
duction—is this piece of rock music postmodern or is it a relic of 
modernism?—is a question that is unproductive and therefore ulti- 
mately empty. For example, at the most general level it is possible for 
Ann Kaplan to distinguish two quite different ‘postmodernisms’: a 
utopian one out of feminism, deconstruction, Lacanian psycho- 
analysis; and, opposing that, a coopted form constructed from 
technologies, marketing, consumption to create a unidimensional 
world, collapsing inside/outside, private/public, human body/tele- 
visual machine.” The first of these is a radical story of the decentring 
of the subject with its oppressive binary oppositions of (for example) 
masculine/feminine; the second is a litany of despair ın which the sub- 
ject is abolished, and with it the future of humanity and the possi- 
bility of socialism. To be productive, questions must keep a specific 
focus: what cultural practices or formations of production or 
structured objects themselves resist totalizing commodification, and 
therefore occupy a progressive position in late-twentieth-century 
capitalism? 


Postpunk Products 


Much of the force of arguments for the end of (defeat of) modernism 
are, on the one hand, literary—the ‘nightmare weight’ of literary 
modernism? which has already invented all the techniques of the 
saboteur—and, on the other, architectural: a self-titled specific style 
ousted by various (re-)revivals/cransformations of Classical and Gothic 
styles. Both of these sites of the ‘defeat’ of modernism are of doubtful 
analytic value in a music whose mass reception began litdle more than 
a generation ago. 


The postpunk economy of record production? is based largely on the 
activities of the major record labels, forever attempting to coopt new 
forms of authentic musical expression (‘world music’ has been a 
recent money spinner) or repackage the past aided by tele-ads— 
‘authentic soul music’—in ways devoid of the most rudimentary his- 
torical awareness. Against these giants, a global light-entertainment 
industry, are a plethora of independent labels» producing rather few 
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yearly releases for a much smaller audience. Such labels are central to 
formations of production which in some cases approximate to those 
of the fanzines in early-cighties LA analysed by James. They take part 
in an economy which obliges them to produce commodities, but in 
varying degrees they diverge from the model of professionals produc- 
1ng for mass consumption. Many of the ‘indies’ fit what Raymond 
Williams has described as a revolt against an ‘elitist, directive high- 
cultural impulse’ in modernism% based on a formational shift in the 
social relations of cultural forms, a kind of aesthetic populism. Greil 
Marcus sees punk as opening up ‘a new pop economy based less on 
profit than subsistence, the will to shock, marginal but intense public 
response—a pop economy meant to support not careers but hit-and- 
run raids on the public peace of mind’.» 


Formations of Production and Consumption 


Cultural products perform Adorno’s function of immanent criticism 
when they meet his criterion that ‘a successful work... is not one 
which resolves objective contradicnons in a spurious harmony, but 
one which expresses the idea of harmony negatively by embodying the 
contradictions, pure and uncompromised, in its innermost structure’. 
But while the inherent qualities of these critical cultural objects can be 
drawn out and dwelt upon in isolation, they are necessarily inscribed 
into a network of practices of production and consumption that are, 
to differing degrees, complicit in the capitalist mode of production 
itself. While Adorno did not deny the possibility of such an analysis of 
the origins of culcural objects, he was at pains to insist thar they could 
not derive a critical function from an ideological position that was 
somehow ‘outside’ the social order. Thus any atteempt—in our present 
context—to write ‘political’ songs by setting political words to music 
was bound to fail;® only if the object embodied formal contradictions 
that resisted its commodity status was a determinate negation pos- 
sible. Perhaps because he was preoccupied with the music of the 
Second Viennese School, which partook only marginally in the capi- 
talist mode of production, he overlooked the way in which, in a mass- 
cultural form, critical cultural objects according to his criteria will 
necessarily emerge from formations of production and participate in 
formations of consumption that to some extent contravene those of 
the global light-entertainment industry. 


Charlotte Greig’s book on ‘girl groups’ in pop’ is concerned with 
their critical rehabilitation, against the inflated claims of the male 
rock superstars. In making her case, she uncovers formations of 
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production and consumption during the 1960s, showing how the 
essence of pop in the early years of the decade appeared in hits by girl 
groups from material that came out of the Brill Building in New 
York. This contained a melee of songwriters, producers and small 
record labels, where a song could be written in the morning, taped in 
session to the afternoon, and put out on disc in a couple of weeks. 
When the system worked ar its best, 


todividuals, often working freelance, could set up a series of loose relation- 
ships songwriters could sell their songs to different publishers or record 
labels, producers could look for songs among many publishers, and so on. 
Often, a single individual would perform some or all of these functions; 
many songwriters set up their own labels, produced or even sang on the 
records... The advantages of the system were that it allowed for an extra- 
ordinary degree of creative flexibility and a fast response to an ever- 
changing market, so thar the small labels could make tt. Monolithic record- 
ing corporations like rca Victor, although they had all the financial muscle, 
simply could not keep up with what was going on.® 


But the meaning of ‘pop’, as inscribed in its production and 
consumption practices, was not fully fleshed out until it was necessary 
as the Other of ‘rock’, for rock music’s full self-definition by exclu- 
sion. Around the mid sixties, groups like Cream, The Jeff Beck Group 
and The Jimi Hendrix Experience began a dialogue of hype with the 
music press, in which rock musicians elevated their status as the 
artists of the twentieth century. Differences in the production and 
consumption of rock and pop at this time were, of course, real 
enough: pop music was the single played on the radio and therefore 
dependent on the playlist used by the DJ; rock was at best a re event 
or at least an «lbam. Pop groups were unknown unless they had a hit 
single, and the commodity produced could even be the work of a 
single person who had dreamt up the name of a (non-existent) group; 
rock bands developed credibility through a circuit of live perform- 
ances that had earned them a following who would buy their albums 
without the necessity of daytime radio play. Further, by the second 
half of the sixties, rock bands were increasingly under the wings of the 
independent producer-managers who were becoming brokers of the 
record companies. 


These historically specific formations were consolidated in 1967—and 
left us with the terms as often used today without the same material 
base—when the pirate radio stations were closed down and the new 
BBC Radio One occasioned a sharp drop in the ‘black’ music played.” 
So pop music on daytime radio became ‘whiter and lighter’, while live 
bands delved further into the blues past. And in this period, too, the 
full distinction in formations of consumption emerged between the 
pop concert in which the singer or group attempted to reproduce as 
nearly as possible a string of hit singles (which had become hits 
through the radio playlist) and the rock event where improvization 
was the order of the day. It is important to be clear that these form- 
ations do not mechanically generate musical objects and events but 
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become part of the self-definitions of the participants in them. As 
Charlie Gillett points out, in Britain the managers of rock bands saw 
advantages in maintaining and exaggerating the distinction between 
their productions and ‘ephemeral’ mass-produced pop music, and the 
distinction was readily promoted by the music press with its own axe 
to grind in upping the artistic status of the rock bands they featured. 
So an aspiring rock band had to claim a history of playing the circuits 
whether they had or not. In this way, the formations of production 
and consumption take on a reflexive character: human actions are 
never merely determined by social structures, but are always mediated 
by the participants’ conceptualizations of those structures, however 
rudimentary. It is a one-sided reflexivity in the present case, for a pop 
song is either good or bad, a hit or a miss. But ‘rock’ admits of more 
than a simple aesthetic rating: a band (notice, not an individual song) 
may be not only bed (for instance) but also tawthentic, not a real rock 
band (because they do not play live, because they can’t perform their 
studio-dependent marerial, because they use session musicians in 
their recordings, and so on). But no one would try to suggest that 
Bananarama (for example) were not a ree! pop group because their 
first live performances in 1989 followed a whole seven years of hit 
singles that had made them the most successful female group in the 
history of pop.© 


Rap, Hip-Hop and House 


These are illustrations of the interdependencies of the cultural object 
and how it is conceptualized with the formations of its production 
and consumption. The increasingly pretentious edifice of ‘rock’ in the 
19708, essentially complicit in commodity production under capital- 
ism, was badly damaged by the punk counterblast. But in the past 
decade there has been a story of formations of production and con- 

sumption that do to some extent resist standard forms of the com- 
modification of musical objects. In the 1980s, the basic structures of 
the pop world had developed into a global light-entertainment indus- 
try with its postmodern tentacles reaching into all corners of leisure 
activity. The production machinery for making hits had become ever 
more slick in the prolific hands of Mike Stock, Matt Aitken and Pete 
Waterman. In the late eighties they commandeered the heights of the 
charts in the (not very much) varying forms of Mel & Kim (perhaps 
the most distinctive), Sinitta, Rick Astey, and the soap stars Jason 
Donovan and Kylie Minogue. Other formations merely persisted: the 
daytime radio playlist“ and programmes like Top of the Pops. 


But the formation of the last few years to resist the capitalist mode of 
production in new ways has been the descefloor. Tapping into the sub- 
versive potential of sexuality, dance had always been a crucial element 
of rock-'n’-roll, but in the present day dance tracks have come to 





© That ıs, they had sold more records than The Supremes. 
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dominate the singles chart. As such, these are reified commodities 
like any other hit single: what is of interest is that they at first emerged 
from formations outside the music industry. As the first rock-’n’-roll 
numbers erupted into the hit parade in the fifties, so the first wave of 
rap, hip-hop and house tracks burst into the Top 40 with none of the 
promotional machinery of the record companies and radio play: they 
outsold the rest because they were produced for and danced te in a net- 
work of clubs. Rap first emerged from black us roots in the 1970s 
where Djs in clubs began to develop new techniques: 


The standard equipment for a DJ consisted of two record decks, a mixer 
and a microphone, on which the Dy could chat to the crowd. Gradually, 
... Djs began to deliver a fast patter, concocted from rhymes they knew or 
concocted on the spot... So as co get a long enough instrumental break to 
... ‘rap’ over, the Djs would put two copies of the same record on each of 
therr decks and cut back and forth between each one, using the fader on 
the mixer, in such a way that a short instrumental section on the record 
could be extended indefinitely. 


As this technique of ‘scratching’ developed, the functions of the rap- 
per were hived off to an ‘Mc’ who could concentrate on displays of 
verbal ingenuity to match the musical ones of the DJ. In the late 1980s 
black cultural developments in rap produced strong and explicit 
political lines by Niggers With Attitude, Donald D and Ice-T who 
have cultivated a self-consciously contentious, anti-authority stance. But 
however tonic such expressions of black opposition to dominant 
political structures séemed, such werds alone did not in themselves 
make radical music. 


Nwa’s political credibility was impaired subsequently (March 1991) 
by their rapper Easy-E’s financial contributions to the fund-raising 
National Republican Senatorial Committee. It seems that opposi- 
tional words—such as in ‘Fuck Tha Police’—can coexist with support 
for the Republican Party and dinner with President Bush. In the 
recent flood of rap, outrageously reactionary sentiments, such as the 
celebration of sexism, have provoked contestation, as with women 
rappers like Queen Latifah. In line with the argument developed 
above, the proliferation of a karaoke-style do-it-yourself rap may in 
the future allow for a combined political and aesthetic break with 
commodity culture. Burt there is a danger in some outré rap of cutting 
music off from vital hedonistic impulses and its foundation in the 
politics of pleasure—the material basis of its popular appeal in the 
first place. Dance music does not pose the same problem. 


In general, the question of the position of the lyric in music is a diffi- 
cult one. Richatd Merton (in NLR 59, January-February 1970, pp. 
71-2), drawing on Galvano Della Volpe’s Critique of Taste (London 
1978), argued that ‘the art-object is a construct, whose materials are in 
principle wæltiple and disseciable’, so that we must consider the words 
apart from the whole in any proper analysis of a musical number. But 





© Thus in February 1990 half the Top 30 were dance tracks. 
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the words of a song can be detached and read or heard in ways not 
countenanced in context (unlike the music) or, conversely, in the clas- 
sical Hed often had a prior existence as poetry to the musical ‘setting’. 
While agreeing that elements can be subjected to scrutiny out of 
context, I hold to the position thar the more radical rock pieces in one 
way or another confound the message of the (extractable) words. 


I suggest that the growth of dance as such in the late eighties embod- 
ied tendencies more oppositional to music-as-commodity than did the 
political words of rap. In particular, the transformation of scratching 
techniques combined with the advances in high-tech low-budget 
equipment enabled the circumvention of the music industry's hit 
machine, so that records on small record labels which had received no 
promotion would sweep to the top of the charts. As Andrew Goodwin 
puts it, the trajectory of ‘dance-pop’ in the last ten years was fore- 
shadowed ‘in the ninth bar of Joy Division's classic ‘Love Will Tear 
Us Apart’. There you hear a seventies guitar-based punk band 
begin its transformation into New Order—an eighties machine-based 
pop group’.© In the transformation referred to, guitars are swept 
away by synthesizers and the new technology of MIDI (Musical Instru- 
ment Digital Interface) in which a variety of machines can be synchro- 
nized and ‘sequenced’ by a master computer. New Order remain the 
most brilliant producers of dance music on the smallest of indepen- 
dent labels. A more recent contender, 808 Stare, see the whole point 
of the new technology as challenging the ethos of ‘guys and guitars’, 
still prevalent in ageing rock stars who think thac there is something 
natural about recording electric guitars in a 48-track studio. 


It is, in effect, the formations of comswmptien of dance that have 
embodied most opposition to established modes of reception of pop. 
The phenomenon of ‘acid-house’ in its various forms of Balearic Beat, 
Detroit’s Techno, Belgian New Beat, and the newly coined ‘hip- 
house’, has both scandalized the tabloids and produced a following 
outside the usual ways popular music is consumed. The basic techni- 
cal feature of acid-house is to ‘sample’ a sequence of sounds (like a 
bass figure, a sound-track clip, a phrase from a vocal) from another 
commercial recording®’—in the early days by cutting up pieces of 
tape—which is then meshed into the sound outputs of the other syn- 
thesizers in the system. The first-order consumption of acid-house 
takes place ın the club, that is, beyond the channels of production of 
reified musical objects—advertising, pop music radio, magazine feat- 
ures on stars, the tabloids, and so forth. Large acid-house parties were 
arranged by a system of phone calls at locations off the M25 motor- 
way, where the supposed supply of Ecstasy and other psychoactive 
substances became the object of a moral panic in the tabloids and, 
indeed, the subject of a private member’s bill in parliament. But 


4 Factory 1980. 
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behind these more extravagant gatherings there is the reality of the 
dancefloor, mediated by the DJ who generates the dance music. As 
one such, Mark Moore, also of the group S’Express, said: ‘Over the 
past few years, we've built up a network of communication which 
neither the government nor the music business has any control 
over.'©9 


It is worth looking more closely at some of the cultural objects result- 
ing from this specific development in formations of production and 
consumption in the 19808. While ‘house’ music originated in Chicago, 
three British Djs have led the field recently. In 1988, a single called 
‘Beat Dis’ reached number two in the charts. Its ostensible creators, 
Bomb the Bass, were in actuality the 19-year-old Tim Simenon, a 
spare-time DJ who had made the single for about £150 at home. It was 
a classic of the British style in which an insistent 14 beats-per-minute 
pulse through a series of vocal samples that have been sampled again 
io turo by a host of other producers: (male, spoken) “The names have 
been changed to protect the innocent’, ‘Keep this frequency clear’, 
‘This is a journey into sound...’ and (female, sung) ‘Everybody in 
the street, get down to the crazy beat.’ His album Into the Dragon” has 
each track linked by a tape of a radio Dy’s introduction to that track, 
including again Mark Moore on ‘Get Out of Bed Radio’. Mark 
Moore’s own S’Express is perhaps the most accomplished of the Brit- 
ish albums in Original Sexndtrach." The number “Theme from 
S’Express’ shot to number one and stayed in the charts for thirteen 
weeks without any of the usual promotional machinery. It features an 
extremely skilful interweaving of instrumental and vocal samples with 
live vocals over the house beat. A refrain throughout runs ‘I got the 
hots for you’ illustrating the peculiar repetitive eroticism that marks 
much acid-house. This can verge on the pornographic, saved in 
S’Express productions by Mark Moore’s humour. Later in the track 
—and buried deep in the sags to allow it the radio play it received 
after its chart success—the voice is sampled of the provocative New 
York performance artist Karen Finley. ‘Suck me off’ repeats until a 
female voice says ‘Oh, that's bed’, to be countered by the male asser- 
tion ‘No, that’s geod’. Again in ‘Blow Me Another Lollypop’ (sic), 
dedicated to Karen Finley, she is sampled ‘Suck it suck it suck it 
quick’, followed at first by a male ‘OK by me’ but in the later stages of 
the track by a female voice with a firm ‘No thank you’. In ‘Special and 
Golden’ a sample of Miss Tobie’s voice repeats “You're so you're so 
you're so special’ three times, then ‘... special and golden’—a sound 
so softly exotic and erotic as to transcend its dancefloor origins. 


Again, the creativity of the house-music makers forces the form into 
areas that generate internal conflict. Coldcut’s What’s That Netse?,? 
also from 1989, featured new female singers like Yazz and Lisa Stans- 
field in two of its tracks, but it is the use of Mark E. Smith of The Fall 
that leads beyond dance in ‘(’m) In Deep’. It begins with a spoken 
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introduction about a strange sci-fi encounter that the narrator was told 
about, which he then recounts to the audience in a rap that is totally 
indecipherable above the mo beats-per-minute backing music. Bel- 
gian New Beat”? extends the preoccupation with semi-pornographic 
material and at the same time stretches the beat to impossible and 


: undanceable limits. These features are also illustrated in two recent 


chart hits by Lil Louis.74 ‘I Called U’ is a bizarre scene ın which a 
dead-voiced rejected lover complains to her ex-partner while he tries 
to lecture her in the most banal terms about the nature of love. The 
earlier ‘French Kiss’ has no lyric as such but a series of female vocal 
sounds of sexual arousal increasing in intensity as the bear grinds to a 
halt, before accelerating to the end. Acid-house music raises sharply 
the question of the progressiveness of musical forms under capitalism. 
I agree with David James” that position in the relations of produc- 
tion must decide ultimately whether a form is progressive or not, 
though perhaps in commodity culture products are always tainted 
with reaction. Thus punk flirted with the insignia of fascism, while 
acid-house dabbles in the trappings of porn. Bur in both cases the 
modernist tendency asserts itself to place contradictions into the form 
of an object that undermines its status as commodity. In particular, 
acid-house originated in formations that resisted the usual channels of 
the music industry, though of course its popularity in the clubs 
ensured that the recorded tracks were hits. But it tends persistently to 
issue in undanceable numbers that negate their status in the form- 
ation they came from: the dancefloor. 


The Sound of Trafalgar Square? 


It is clear that while formations of production and consumption of 
popular music may run counter to the broader mode of production in 
capitalism—as in LA in the early eighties or, as I have suggested, in 
the role of the dancefloor in the late-eighties UX—they do not over- 
turn fundamental economic structures, Nor do the cultural objects 
containing formal contradictions that such formations produce do 
more than resist for a time the commodification of the musical object. 
Members of the Frankfurt School sketched out the space defined by 
cultural resistance to capitalism in the absence of political revolution, 
a space in which the contradictions of capitalist social relations were 
inhabited. For Adorno in particular, such a stance meant that popular 
culture itself was to be resisted as a prime example of the dissolution 
of musical culture in the modern age.” Raymond Williams took this 
line further, arguing that it was capitalism, not avant-gardism, that 
had integrated life and art, but in a reintegration ‘at the level of the 
consumer, closing the gap between aesthesis and use-value . . . '7 But, 


7 See, for example, the collection New Beat: Made ra Belgtam, Subway 1989. 

™ ffrr 1989 

D James, ‘Poetry/Punk Production’. 

76 Writers on punk (rightly) feel obliged to coopt Adorno, while being aware that he 
would have loathed res products. David James imagines him wandering through “The 
Decline of Western Civilisation’ (Penelope Spheeris’s 1980 documentary of LA punk), 
and, in a manic fantasy, Greil Marcus (Lipstwk Treas, p 72) turns the themes of 
Mentma Moralia into a postpunk rant called ‘Big Ted Says No!’ 

7! The Polesscs of Mederuism, p. 19. 


against these views, I have cried to show that the ‘life-art’ of the mass- 
cultural forms of music in the present contains within it both formal 
and formational resistances to commodity culture. 


Music occupies a special position in a capitalist society. Uniquely, it 
can create an illusion of direct unmediated access to another subject- 
ivity. This is a double mystification: the exchange value it bears as 
fetishized commodity is transformed into use value, whereby the lis- 
tener’s need is (falsely) gratified through an apparent immediate rela- 
tion to the performer. So what is tw reality a highly mediated relation 
dire oie ale de Gaac chee nae Sedan ees 
direct access. Ted Benton”? writes about ‘the contradictory inten- 
tional structure’ of capitalist production, meaning that the production 
of use values is subject to the imperative to maximize the exchange 
value of the product. But because music has its special power ‘to 
create a state in which all sensation appears to be authentic’ as though 
one is ‘still directly linked to the mother’s body’,79 it necessarily opposes 
the potential of a use value to the overriding demands of exchange 
value to make hit records. So the creation of popular-musical com- 
modities is irretrievably a site of struggle in a capitalist society. 

Two levels of struggle are involved. In the historical specificity of rock 
music in postwar Britain that I have sketched in this essay, its rejec- 
tion of ruling-class culture stood in for political rebellion. In the past 
decade or so in countries like Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union it 
has performed a similar, though underground, function of focusing 
resistance to a repressive society. And, naturally, an obvious can- 
didate has been punk rock—loud, aggressive and (intentionally) 
unsophisticated. In the West, there has been a pattern that music 
which at first expresses opposition to the social order is then inexor- 
ably commodified by the capitalist structures of production. Thus a 
second level of struggle against reification is engaged. I am not 
equipped to tackle the question of the extent to which-musical objects 
are commodities in Eastern European countries, but the sweeping 
changes in train there may have had at least two consequences. Rock 
music out in the open may well lose its focus for would-be revolt (in 
Czechoslovakia the new head of protocol was a rock singer in 1989), 
then moves towards a ‘free market’ may lead to a music industry like 
that in the West. Ironically, the progressive intentions of rock stars 
and their fans in the East may have helped open the way to the pro- 
duction of reified commodities that punk in the West did much to 
oppose. Through all this, it is important to bear in mind thar the story 
of rock music may indeed be reaching a break both in the West and 
the East, though I suspect that for each generation of youth some form 
of music will continue to carry the weight of resistance to socialization 
into routine adult practices in societies that are fundamentally 
undemocratic. Perhaps the anti-poll-cax rally and riot in Central Lon- 
don at the end of March 1990 signalled the political debut of the acid- 
house generation. 


In ‘Marxism aod Natural Limits’ @Qux 178, November—December 1989, p. 70). 
While he writes about ecology, his point is pertinent to the case of music. 
P From the foreword to Catherine Clément, Opere, or the Undang of Woman, London 
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The idea that the struggle was crucially joined—and then lost—in the 
1960s I have argued to be illusion: the notion of classic rock founded 
on a spurious ‘rock’ ideology tries to coopt the music for safe ‘family’ 

entertainment, and in so doing elides the essential conflict between 
use value and exchange value in the musical commodity. In terms of 
the music’s intrinsic properties and the formations of its production, 
the first real struggle was engaged by punk. The arena that burnt out 
in the detonations of the late seventies when rock came of (the 
modern) age has become a postpunk space where new modes of resist- 
ance to reification are found. More than ever in its history, I believe 
popular music dere and sow inhabits a terrain that gives purchase to 
forms of artistic negation. 
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Autographs and Images: 
Snapshots of Prague and Berlin 


The changing visual environment of formerly Communist countries, 
in flux under the pressures of capitalist enterprise and economic 
chaos, is so provisional, its elements apparently so unwarranted, that 
it raises many questions in the mind of any visitor from the West. 
This essay is about some of those questions and was stimulated by wit- 
nessing the rapid changes occurring in Berlin and Prague. It is about 
the role which tourism, the creation of images, and the writing of 
names play in the transformation. The East, now bearing the first 
marks of private commerce, can serve as a lens with which to examine 
the raw appearance of capital. It gives the lie to those who argued that 
the systems of the East and the West were essentially similar. While in 
some ways this analysis is subjective and visual, I shall argue thar this 
is not in itself a fault. I should add that although this is an essay which 
calls out for illustration, there is a good—though extrinsic—reason 
why it is unillustrated, for half an hour before I was due to leave Ber- 
lin my camera bag was stolen. Apart from the cameras—in principle, 
at least, replaceable machines despite the occasional Heideggerian 
sense of presence they give on malfunctioning—was the loss of the 
thirty-or-so rolls of exposed film—images of Prague and Berlin. These 
are doubly irreplaceable, for in addition to all the unrepeatable con- 
tingencies which make a photograph (the atmospheric conditions, the 
combinations of figures, the dispositions of objects and shadows), the 
subject of these pictures was largely the transient aspect of cities in the 
process of vertiginous change. No doubt these latent images will finish 
on the city dump, and this is curiously fitting, since they will be joined 
there—eventually—by many of their subjects. The reader will, I hope, 
accept that what follows is to an extent an exercise in compensation. 
But it is not only that. The East, now a plane of intersection where the 
physical fabric of the old systems persists alongside the incursions of a 
shiny and self-confident West, throws difference into strong relief, 
and much of this contrast is based around the image and the signa- 
ture, to which the practice of photography is intimately related. 


Under Western eyes, the East has always been notable for a bareness 
against which any incident stands out more fully, giving the impres- 
sion of a more palpable reality. This effect is readily apparent on 
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Berlin's Museum Island at dusk where broad, empty vistas and bulky 
neoclassical buildings, whose stones still bear the marks of shrapnel, 
the Bodesmuseum and the Pergamon Museum, are separated by a 
railway line which runs over the river. There is hardly a trace of writ- 
ing or commerce. The area, with its wide open spaces and its mix of 
bare neoclassicism and archaic modernity, is reminiscent of some 
scene from De Chirico. Such an apparent excess of reality spills over 
into surreality: as in De Chirico, everything takes on a theatrical air, 
for culture (here an imperial architecture) is unmediated by the usual 
visual impedimenta (which provide it with the contrast and which 
situate it as antique) and the customary apparatus of labelling (which 
allows the identification and dismissal of the artefact). 


Further clues to this sense of a tangible reality, a vision which echoes 
the unease aroused by high-resolution photography, can be found 
inside the galleries. A comparison of the former West German gal- 
leries at Dahlem and the former East German Nazionale Gallerie 
brings out some of the similarities and the differences. They are the 
fragmented parts of a larger national collection, the division of which 
reflected a wider separation. To look at these museums is like examin- 
ing identical twins brought up in different families. Similar are the 
green wall coverings and the ugly mix of strip and daylight, similar 
the frequent lapses of taste perpetrated by the Prussian kings. Very 
different, though, is their general ambience. Dahlem is a large, 
modernist gallery, a place of bureaucratic but somehow modest per- 
fection, its pictures well placed in even light, its decor sparse. The 
Nazionale Gallerie exudes a dusty and archaic presence, where 
through the gaps in its curtains there is an unwarranted (and 
curatorially inadvisable) incursion of sunlight into its dark rooms. 
Many paintings do not eppear flush to the wall but stand a little away 
from it. Such imperfections bring home the reality of the works, 
which appear as objects, actual things which might be handled, which 
might themselves change, and which might appear different in 
changed circumstances. The ideal perfection striven for in Western 
display, where painting appears as a fixed and immaterial apparition, 
actually debases the works, for wonder often comes out of an impres- 
sion of the aesthetic emerging from the material, from a simultaneous 
realization of beauty and marter. Contingency reveals beauty. In the 
West, the simultaneous grasp of this opposition is lost through the 
complete dominance of the visual in transcendental guise. 


In Prague and old East Berlin, there is an unintentional privileging, 
through lack of control and through poverty, of incident, and a pre- 
paredness to let age manifest itself. The utopias of the East are less 
effective and comprehensive than those of the West, where (at least in 
showpiece areas) the past has been eradicated through the complete 
control of the environment. This is even the case when we are really in 
the presence of something old. An American friend once remarked on 
passing the Tower of London that, although it was of course in a sense 
genuine, it still felt like Disneyland. Incident and age are lost in the 
West, too quickly swamped in a comprehensive diversity or assimi- 
lated to commercial uses. 
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Signs of Contingency 


If it is the bareness of the East’s visual environment which allows us 
full appreciation of contingency, the incursion of the West has multi- 
plied such incidents. For the moment, many parts of Berlin and its 
environs form a surreal world of collage in which the Trabi plays a 
starring role. At a major junction in Potsdam sits one Trabi, gutted, 
its bonnet still attached but folded up to form a sign proclaiming, 
‘Glück ist was man braucht’ (Luck is what one needs). In Tucholsky- 
strasse, another, parked in the street, has become a little garden, its 
boot and bonnet filled with earth and planted, its interior lined with 
pots. Everywhere there are abandoned cars filled with junk, every- 
where graffiti and refuse. 


An obduratre reality is found in the gaps between planned concep- 
tions. This is well illustrated in Prague where the infrastructure of 
mass tourism is far from fully established. Information is still hard to 
come by and arrangements difficult to make. The politically necessary 
change of street names causes further chaos. Prague’s old steets were 
rhizomatic enough without this innovation. The city’s diverse, urban 
beauty brings home to Western tourists what they have lost: in the 
past it might have reminded us of what the processes of Hausmanniz- 
ation, rationalization, bombing and road building had done to our 
cities, for Prague retains much of its medieval street pattern and a 
fascinating mix of architectural styles. Now it is likely to remind us of 
more modern and immediately commercial pressures. Areas of the 
city are succumbing to the commercial apparatus of plate glass, spot- 
lit displays and plastic signs, in addition to all the paraphernalia 
required to regulate mass transport. The fabric of old Prague now lies 
beneath an epidemic of graffiti and fly-posting. The arcades are 
covered in posters publicizing touristic events, already sometimes 
producing a palimpsest of images and text. Other areas, especially the 
walls bordering the Vltava, are covered with bright graffiti acting as 
coloured loci for the offended eye of the tourist who surveys the 
famous scene towards the Castle. A guardianship of all the accessible 
surfaces of the city was beyond the powers of any tyranny, and the loss 
of control over the visual and cultural environment is not so much a 
product of political freedom, as a consequence of the ubiquitous and 
unbridled exercise of capital. The greatest graffiti artists, from whom 
the spray-can practitioners take their genre and their métier, are the 
giant corporations which strive to make their ‘handles’ truly ubiqui- 
tous, perhaps most notoriously the Coca-Cola company, which boasts 
that the limits of the distribution of its logo mark those of human 
civilization. An apparent reality recedes before the weight of writing, 
representations, consumer objects, signs, and dynamic, absurd juxta- 
positions, and is at least banished to a region above first-floor level. 


The bareness of the East not only shows us what we have lost but is a 
backdrop against which we can more clearly see what we are. Adver- 
tisements appear in ridiculous situations, provisionally placed on the 
side of tower blocks; trede names are plainly grafted onto system-built 
blocks which, in themselves, exhibit no individuation. Here such 
Practices seem manifest, blatant and questionable. Adverts are no 
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longer subjects (more or less offensive, banal or vulgar) but simply 
adverts: their medium becomes opaque and we see them as a genus, 
‘Europe will be one’ says one poster for clothing, echoing in a paroch- 
ial way the united colours of the Benetton campaign. This may, of 
course, be seen in many places, but seemed particularly poignant 
above a shallow scrap of enclosed land where the most diverse and 
unimaginable rubbish had been dumped. Berlin is most charming in 
its supposedly fenced-off areas, which in London would be quite 
impenetrable to the gaze (let alone the feet) but which here are almost 
as leaky and open as the Wall. Rusting cars, washing machines, cogs 
and other pieces of machinery, newspapers all mix in an 
parody of consumerism. One or two people inevitably will be picking 
amongst this refuse. Disposability is, of course, the concomitant of 
consumerism, so advert and rubbish exist here not in opposition but 
in symbiosis. 


Given Berlin’s reputation as a centre of modernity, its similarity to 
ancient sites proves a shock. This similarity is found not only in the 
massive, reconstructed remains of classical monuments in the Perga- 
mon Museum, but in the archaeological appearance of recent history 
in the city itself. Now the Wall is gone, the tourist may wander over 
the lumps of earth that mark the site of Hitler’s Chancellery and bun- 
ker, and over much of the network of Gestapo and police-headquarter 
buildings, the administrative centre of the Nazi state. In the area 
around the Martin Gropius Bau, cellars of the former Gestapo build- 
ing have been opened up and form the exhibition space for a display 
called the “Typographie des Terrors’. Notices indicate areas where 
mounds of earth or faint lines mark the location of former buildings. 
This is a past which has had to be excavated as though it were the 
remains of some long-dead civilization. It is as if the fifty years which 
separate us from this past had been extended by the cataclyam of the 
war to form a break as complete as a geological period. This pressing, 
harassing reality, which breaks through post-modern relativisms, is 
again found only in the scraps, in the gaps, and in the contingent. 


The Wall, too, appears as ancient history. For now, most of it consists 
of open space, lumpy ground, overgrown with weeds and much popu- 
lated by rabbits, where occasional fragments of metal, bits of wire and 
traces of masonry can be found. Sometimes there are more prominent 
reminders of what was once there: commemorative works of art, a 
decorated watchtower offering a perilous climb, a few desultory and 
protected panels of the Wall itself, but even these relics compete with 
the dumping of many other kinds of debris, motorbikes, cars and 
other consumer durables. Near Potsdammerplacz, it takes time to 
identify what look like rusting climbing frames stacked horizontally as 
the remains of watchtowers. 


Guarantees of Authenticity 


The apparent loss of reality (the loss of reference to the other) in the 
collapse of the Communist states is immense. Suddenly myriad 
objects are reduced to signs: the trappings of the East German mili- 
tary apparatus is for sale. While it is left to the Finnish government to 
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indulge itself in the purchase of heavy weaponry, the average tourist 
has to be content with the goods sold by the numerous hawkers at the 
Brandenburg Gate, Checkpoint Charlie and indeed even on the 
Charles Bridge in Prague. Here caps, fur hats, badges, telescopes, hol- 
sters, fob watches, daggers, belt buckles and even full uniforms may 
be bought. Many East German goods found unsuitable for this trans- 
formation have disappeared with astonishing rapidity. The few that 
remain no longer function as goods but as symbols of the fallen state. 
Secondhand books are occasionally offered for sale at these stalls, not 
to be read, but as objects whose typography, paper, style of illustra- 
tion, and even subject matter, act as quaint and faded signs of a dis- 
tant and no longer threatening otherness. Pieces of concrete, allegedly 
fragments of the Wall, are also still for sale. They are less often now 
chunks of masonry than slivers of painted concrete often encased in 
transparent plastic, as if in a reliquary, fragments of the true cross of 
capitalism, accompanied by certificates of authentication (which 
themselves need authenticating). It is ironic that the aura of these 
objects is solely dependent on the visual sign of their authenticity, and 
that it is a manifest authenticity which is for sale (even if it is fake); a 
genuine but unpainted fragment of the Wall could now hardly be sold. 


Prague, too, has had to adopt the sign of the authentic. Its transform- 
ation into a realm of virtual reality is proceeding apace. The genuine 
soldiers at the Castle now dress in a cheery, pseudo-nineteenth-century 
costume (designed by a friend of Havel’s), march around the court- 
yards and streets, followed like the pied piper, by bands of tourists, all 
taking pictures. Ac times they play a cheery tune (composed by a 
friend of Havel’s) which is supposed to sound traditional, but is 
actually reminiscent of the incidental music from Thasderbirds. 


To capture and frame the visual aspect is to strive to bring home an 
authentic reality. In the Castle complex, Wenceslas Cathedral, a mas- 
sive building, is literally full of tourists. It is difficult to move or to 
see. Discrete but shifting and interpenetrating pastel groups follow 
banners (usually a raised guidebook, leaflet or parasol) carried by 
their leaders, and negotiate the obstacles that support the building, 
surging aod buckling in competition with one another. All of these 
people (myself included) are wielding some kind of image-capturing 
device, from tiny compact cameras to intimidating, sophisticated 
video cameras. Why this hunger for images, why this urge to bring 
something back? Is it a bourgeois motive to appropriate and material- 
ize some fragment of the universe and bring it home, pasting it in the 
album or displaying it on the television? Why stand still and video 
things which don’t move? What are all these images for? 


Cameras and video mechanisms increasingly take the initiative in 
making the picture: new machines sport auto-focus, auto-exposure 
(and sometimes auto-compensation), the selection of programmed pre- 
ferences for particular situations, and the (idiotic) selection of focal 
lengths according to the distance of the subject. The point, then, is not 
manipulation, not the manifestation of the individual in the picture 
through work, but presence alone, for all these devices aim to produce 
a merely average perfection. While the various forms of computerized 
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image manipulation have not reached the home, the photograph 
remains the ultimate guarantor of authenticity. All these i images write 
the self onto the world’s famous scenes—over the urban vista of the 
Vitava, onto the statues of the Charles Bridge and the vaults of Wen- 
ceslas Cathedral. The print is evidence of a presence in front of the 
object. Only the more literal require themselves or some loved one to 
be actually present in the image to provide palpable evidence of this. 
Before visiting the Cathedral, I had never understood the significance 
of a tourist I had witnessed in Mycenae who was photographing, 
against the walls of the city, pages of his illustrated guide book open at 
the appropriate page. Not merely ‘I was there’ is required, but ‘I took 
this’; and (as with graffiti) the action is a performance, an essential 
part of the act itself, which can be clearly seen by watching the 
exerting, earnest, often pushy, dances performed by the photographers 
and the video operators. The vast majority of the images brought 
home will be distinguished only by their mistakes, for the originality 
of the photographic image is sought only in the on-site performance it 
captures. This inscription of presence onto sites (unlike the inscrip- 
tion of graffiti) is itself mechanical and featureless: it ìs a mass- 
produced and unindividuated form of identification. 


What is apparent is the compulsion to cover every available surface 
with an ever-present name, an autograph which itself constitutes the 
message. Berlin is above all the city of graffiti, and the destruction of 
the Wall has given its practitioners plenty of new scope for their activ- 
ity. There is a distinction between the political graffiti seen mostly in 
the East and around the squateed buildings all over the city, and that 
of the mere signature. In the Marx—Engels Forum the statue of the two 
luminaries has sprayed on its base the legend, “Wir sind unschuldig’ 
(We are not guilty): such graffiti is old-fashioned in both its anony- 
mous lettering and the import of its message. Much more represent- 
ative is the hacked up and much daubed statue of Goethe in the 
Tiergarten, where this old practitioner of meaningful inscription is 
subsumed by the scrawled signatures of the new, black and blood-red 
on the white stone of the sculpture. 


Capitalist activity is marked by inscription, by the endless repetition 
of names, either literally or through the image. These names are 
important only as symbols of quality and guarantors of authenticity: 
the art market, far from being a marginal concern, provides the model 
for markets as a whole, for the name proves the product and in itself 
acquires value. Francis Picabia's painting L'Oeil Cecodylate (1921), 
where the signatures of famous celebrities—artists, writers and musi- 
cians—were collected, and where the value of the canvas was thus 
meant to be increased, was a sarcastic comment on this production. 
It is in the nature of bourgeois creation that the name, while recog- 
nized as unique, cannot be much moved beyond: it is simply present. 
The signature and the logo are effective only when they appear as 
unique monads, when their style and its relation to other inscriptions 
remains unanalysed. Naming in the West pretends to meaning, but 
where a diversity is so complete as to occupy all possible positions, 
even the genuine loses its aura as part of a panorama of seamless 
culture. 
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Berlin and Prague illustrate the importance of incompleteness and 
contingency. The seeds of opposition are there in many photographs, 
incidentally written into their particularities, for the delightful and 
unrepeatable concatenations of people and objects under a particular 
light is an almost unavoidable feature of these automatic images. In 
the Cathedral we approach an ideal where everything is recorded and 
archived, where one’s most trivial or vulgar gestures are (incidentally) 
scrutinized from every angle by a hundred lenses. In the East, how- 
ever, where (by a perspective effect) meaning still appears intact, and 
where the anti-phenomenological and anti-photographic thingness of 
objects is apparent, this is even more strongly felt when the camera is 
absent or malfunctioning. The approach of this essay has been sub- 
jective and phenomenological, but this is to suit the methodology to 
its subject. The experience of the visual is precisely the experience of 
the tourist and the cénsumer. Capital is increasingly expressed 
through visual identities and through a writing of names where the 
effect is more dependent on recognition than reading. To describe the 
effect of these visual elements is crucial, for it is not at the level of 
objective discourse thar|they are effective but at the level of subjective 
internalization. It is our response that is the important thing. 
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What Did I Do During Thatcherism? 


A story of Redundancy, Unemployment, Training 
and Enterprise 


For all the moral claptrap, Thatcherism entered my personal life by 
way of a temptation or bribe. In 1982 I was grinding away at an acad- 
emic career. I had been at it since the early sixties and, like most of my 
colleagues, was gasping for early retirement. To most workers my life 
would have seemed set in paradise. I was well paid (a fact disputed by 
the Association of University Teachers), I had a thirteen-hour teach- 
ing week and twenty-two weeks vacation per year. However, I felt set 
in concrete. Perhaps the problem was classic alienation. 


At Sussex University, where I taught, we worked a factory-line produc- 
tion system, although, and surprisingly, none of us really seemed to see 
it this way, despite our heavy theorizing about Marx's Paris Manu- 
scripts. It must have been the bottles of claret flowing through our 
tutorials, distorting our vision. Each term we would teach a new lot of 
faces and they would be passed from tutor to tutor until they left the 
production line. After a while, the faces became classifiable as types 
and so we proceeded toward our brain death in ever-decreasing circles. 


Organizationally, we were not encouraged to build enduring relation- 
ships, and so there was litte continuity. Beyond university, the grad- 
uate was consumed into the world of work or, it was rumoured, the 
Department of Employment; bur, in general, we had no more know- 
ledge of the destination of our products than the Ford factory worker. 
There may have been a time when dons gained a sense of personal 
satisfaction from their intellectual progeny turning up, with some 
regularity, in the corridors of power, but apart from an ex-student 
appearing reading the news on television, another getting the Cyril 
Fletcher slot on That's Life, and one marrying Melvyn Bragg, I com- 
forted myself with the unsubstantiated hope that my ex-seudents were 
out there, changing the world for the better. This, though, did not 
square with reality, as Thatcherite dominance testified, and my news- 
reader did not appear uncomfortable handling PR items on the Royal 
Family. 


In the interests of a leaner, fitter—or was it, anorexic?—university 
ot 


sector, the temptation of very early retirement or generous, voluntary 
severance payments was held out to those suffering from what Witt- 
genstein called, in his time as a university teacher, the ‘living death’. 
Thatcher, the game-show hostess, came onto my personal stage yelling 
‘decision time’. Conspiracy theory said the game-show was designed 
to root out the intellectual Left. The New Jerusalem was to be built 
without Critical Theory and sarcasm undermining the construction of 
its yuppy class. Most of the audience at the game-show (friends and 
relations) urged one to stick rather than twist. The local AUT said it 
was immoral to tempt ineffectual dons into redundancy, because this 
might prove their enduring state. However, coming from the working 
class, who never had any ‘real’ money, and, feeling more like a David 
Mercer (may he still be remembered) than a philosophy don, I took 
the money, shuffled off the stage but came back for a few encores 
(part-time teaching). 


By this time, late 1982/early 1983, the new order was not only produc- 
ing yuppies, but also an underclass. Without joining the underclass, I 
queued with them at the Department of Employment and devoted 
energy to producing a philosophy of powerlessness. The gist of this 
was that only the powerless were of any moral worth and that what 
was required was a strategy of self-defence, whereby the underclass 
could protect itself, without gaining power and so invalidating its 
moral status. Paradoxically, I was arguing, also, that morality, in any 
credo, was the means by which the powerful dominated the powerless. 
This confusing message was to be circulated anonymously, bypassing 
the media and other forms of commercial communications. For 
example, it was possible to make atmospheric, attention-grabbing, 
audiocassettes which could be left almost anywhere. Even the under- 
class had access to the cassette recorder and it was not expensive to 
reproduce tapes, so spreading ideas without involving the commer- 
cially acceptable forms of mass reproduction. It is probably wishful 
thinking, but it could be that movements like the Anti-Poll-Tax Union 
derived impetus from the spread of these ideas. 


Another consequence of my self-expulsion from paradise was, if not 
an intention of the new order, in keeping with its philosophy. Of 
necessity, I became practical, a handyperson. If Berenson’s life in the 
Tuscan hills had once beckoned, the seductive lifestyle became self- 
help and DIY. The Tory state was not keen to provide an assured and 
generous living in exchange for intellectual labour; therefore improve- 
ments in the quality of life had to be accomplished at the expense of 
the saw and the screwdriver. As a result, I developed my practical 
skills, boosting the expansion of Texas Homecare and the like. In 
fact, visits to DIY stores and garden centres took over from visits to 
the bookshop, theatre and art gallery. For me, the eighties could be 
characterized as a change in shopping habits. If paradise had been 
lost, I started, in a modest but satisfying way, to rebuild it from kits. 
From a revolutionary standpoint these pleasures were private and 
insular, so seeming to entrench me submissively in the new order, but 
there was another side to this activity. Academia had estranged me 
from my working-class past; DIY papered over the cracks. My rela- 
tives were avid Divers and, suddenly, we had things in common 
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besides a common past. I felt I had switched from just being on their 
side ideologically to sharing a life. Perceptions of class were changing 
though. It was not clear that those whom I thought of as working class 
thought of themselves as working class; they were owner-occupiers 
and buying shares. In contrast, alongside putting my dad's hammer 
back to use (I acquired his set of tools on his death in the seventies) I 
was buying Premium Bonds and drinking lots of Carlsberg Special 


Brew. 
Training the Workers to Fill the Jobs without Workers 


Meanwhile, the underclass was being wooed by the state with offers of 
training. Dossers were to be trained to fill the jobs without workers. 
In the interim, the dossers who signed up became very cheap, casual 
labour. However, training was not just a practice, it was a theoretical 
input. From living within the culture we all have some theoretical per- 
spective, but, apart from those entering higher education, there is 
little direct exposure to theory. A lapsed trade unionism blocks theor- 
etical development, and although a babble of tired theory spills from 
the media, this contact is indirect and creates a passive pluralism. 


My local authority, East Sussex County Council, was a managing 
agent for an MSC scheme, and in 1987 I joined the scheme as its train- 
ing tutor. Initially, I had the direct, missionary objective of running 
literacy and numeracy courses for YTS trainees with special needs. I 
was employed, also, to assist with devising a range of training courses 
for the, now defunct, Community Programme. 


Local-authority managers had an abstract, moral commitment to the 
underclass but, face to face, they felt uneasy with the individuals who 
turned up on the various schemes. They would schedule sessions with 
trainees bur fall sick at the last minure, or find pressing administrat- 
ive reasons with which to wriggle out of their appointments. Face-to- 
face contact was left to ex-tradespeople who, for reasons of disable- 
ment or age, no longer practised their trade, and a sprinkling of train- 
ing specialists who, for the most part, had academic backgrounds and 
left-wing/anarchist/Green leanings. This may have been an example of 
the Hegelian dialectic disturbing the Thatcher dream. Personally, I 
felt comfortable with my YTS trainees and gained more satisfaction 
helping them with simple numeracy work than I did bringing into 
focus for university students some difficult point in Hegel. The Com- 
munity Programme, I discovered, was fast developing into a sub- 
culture in its own right. I can well see why it was decided to abandon 
the scheme. The jobs it offered were outside the mainstream of com- 
mercial life and of immediate social usefulness. Some CP workers 
were graduates. When their time on the scheme was up, they were 
prepared to remain unemployed for a further six months so they 
might requalify. Often this was unnecessary as there were many ruses 
whereby you could prolong your appointment. 


The required training input into these programmes was not just train- 
ing trainees to make cakes, build walls, fix engines, construct fences, 
plant trees and so forth. Personal development and team-building 
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were training objectives too. The Msc theory was that YTS and CP 
workers would have failed to develop, or lost, the personal effective- 
ness of the employed. To deliver this training content it was necessary 
to bring trainees into training rooms, confront them with flip charts, 
overhead projectors, videos, camcorders and—more importantly, 
from my point of view—the participatory discussion of ideas. 


Secure and Certain Truths 


There exists a large range of published training materials for the use 
of trainers. Despite this, there is little variety in the core ideas which 
germinate the materials. There is an apparent variety but this is a 
packaging device induced by an expanding training market. The core 
ideas are derived mainly from the behavioural sciences. For instance, 
most managerial training makes use of Herzberg and Maslow, and the 
trainers who run this material rarely question it. The same is true of 
transactional analysis. The source, behavioural science, is not homo- 
geneous, as any philosopher of science knows. Training is, though, 
profitable business, trainers charging £200 per day for their services, 
in which case they have an interest in assuming they offer secure and 
certain truths. The buyers of training want certainty and not a can of 
sceptical worms. 


The discrepancy in the behavioural sciences, which appears but goes 
unnoticed in training, concerns the difference between behaviourist 
and humanist science. In training, the first perspective starts from the 
job and its objectives. Metaphors from shooting abound—‘aims’, ‘tar- 
gets’ and so on. The workers’ contribution is analysed as a set of 
attainable competencies, all measurable in some quantitative way. For 
example, the aim is to sell houses. If, on average, it takes five appoint- 
ments-to-view to make one sale then every appointment-+to-view missed 
by the sales person costs the office money. If, on average, five applic- 
ants have to be asked to produce one appointment-to-view, then each 
one missed minimizes profit. The training course trains the sales- 
person in the ‘asking’ behaviour, and subsequently his or her tele- 
phone is monitored (bugged) to check on conformity. People are 
traiined to hit targets. The targets are determined by the aims of the 
commercial system. Individuals are moulded to fit the system, and 
when they do, they achieve efficiency. In many companies this effi- 
ciency is expressed as a percentage, and pay is related to one’s 
measured achievement. Those failing to hit targets are removed. 


The perspective of humanist science that enters training starts from a 
concept of the fully developed individual. The language of targets is 
not absent, but the development of the human is accepted as the 
means whereby they can be achieved. The developed person is seen 
as positive, skilled and possessing self-esteem. Such a person is not 
perfect, but shortcomings are welcomed as opportunities for self- 
improvement, Others are seen as worthwhile, their talents acknow- 
ledged, and their contributions welcomed. The goal is to be confident 
in yourself and others, responsive, action-orientated, calm under pres- 
sure, rational, creative, a good listener, interested in others and in 
solving problems. The developed person is neither arrogant nor 
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self-effacing but is, and this 1s very much the buzz word, assertive. A 
community of these individuals, it is assumed, would produce the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. Commercially, they would 
maximize business efficiency, give excellent service both to internal 
and external clients, fulfil themselves and lead stress-controlled lives, 
well-balanced between their sold and free time. 


The intervention of training is seen as the catalyst for the universal 
attainment of this development. This optimistic scenario knows 
nothing of history, class, intractable psychosis, and their causes. The 
training covers communication skills, assertiveness, decision-making, 
problem-solving, creativity, team-building, time-and-stress manage- 
ment. The theory, despite its foundation in experimental psychology 
and neurophysiology, is value-laden and its values are those of the 
liberal, democratic tradition. 


The world of training is a mix of these two perspectives (mechanistic! 
systems-dominated and humanist) often running alongside each other 
in the same training course. Wherever possible contradictions rear up 
they are reined in by the trainer’s pluralism. For example, on a mana- 
gerial training course that I attended as an observer, the trainer pre- 
sented leadership styles, ranging from the autocratic to the anarchic. 
When pressed, the trainer refused to give guidance as to which style 
to adopt. The decision was left (theoretically) to the delegate; the only 
advice offered used phrases like ‘what you feel most comfortable with’ 
and ‘horses for courses’. This liberalism was surprising given that the 
course was designed for middle managers by the training department 
of the Alliance and Leicester Building Society. How I moved from 
working for a state training scheme to commercial training I will 
shortly explain, but I concluded, from my early experiences of train- 
ing, that either I had stumbled on an interesting revolutionary wedge 
or, absurdly, an unsuspected consensus of Right and Left. 


Marxism for Managing Directors 


Marx's influential early writings are humanist. They use a concept of 
‘human man’ and contrast this with ‘real man’, the latter being identi- 
fied as alienated. Persons are said to produce things without the 
things expressing the workers’ creativity. As a result they do not feel 
involved in their productive activities and do not share a sense of 
collective creativity. Marx proposes the transcendence of alienation. 
Whar would 2 non-alienated person be like? Presumably assertive and 
not arrogant (capitalist) or submissive (worker), creative, decisive, 
problem-solving, good at communicating, developed, fulfilled 
through work, team orientated, a full participant in social and eco- 
nomic planning, leading a life harmoniously balanced between leisure 
and production proper. The training concept of ‘quality’ in capitalist 
business studies might resemble some aspects of socialism, but what 
would it be like if the training of ‘quality’ was in the hands of socialist 
trainers? 


The Militant Tendency had set about a subversion of the Labour 
Party. Theirs was a political intervention; where they entered the 
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economy, through the unions, it was very much a hollering in deaf 
ears. What, though, if a group of ‘revolutionaries’ came out of the 
political desert and, through training, walked into commercial life, at 
the front door? Would they be recognized and what might they 
accomplish? Would they be revolutionaries that other revolutionaries 
might join? There was an air of Eureka or Aqaba surrounding these 
questions as I formulated them—probably quite misplaced. 


My initial experience showed me that, although YTS trainees did not 
enjoy training, the older Community Programme workers (most of 
whom were not graduates) relished it, and did so because they enjoyed 
the invitation to theorize. However, these trainees were outside the 
mainstream of commercial life. Revolutionaries requiring immediate 
access would need more direct routes. With this in mind I took a job 
as trainer in the commercial sector. I joined a company in property 
services immediately prior to their being taken over by the Alliance 
and Leicester group. The company had no developed training func- 
tion and my brief was to introduce training. At boardroom level there 
was only a dim perception of what went on in the world of training. 
What management wanted of training was no more ambitious than 
telephone techniques for secretaries and negotiators. Lip service was 
paid to the idea of managerial training but, initially, the excuse was 
given that they would never have time to undertake it. Some percep- 
tive employees thought management was loathe to show its petticoats. 
Later, the Alliance -and Leicester imposed managerial training as a 
way of controlling corporate identity. 


I sensed the executive was rabid Tory, but the Thatcher years, espe- 
cially the attack on the Eastern Bloc, had sharpened a sense of values. 
Freedom, liberty, democracy, and equality of opportunity were values 
to which the individuals had become sensitized ideologically. In which 
case they were very open when presented with arguments urging them 
to forge the corporate identity and image out of team-building and 
worker participation. Without using Marxist terminology, or Marx's 
name, I talked a version of Marxism to-MDs and they collaborated in 
planning the details of the relevant training programmes. 


I gained acceptance for a training plan centred on team-building 
workshops. From a potential revolutionary standpoint the form of 
training was more important than its content. Much of what passes 
for training is episodic'and fragmentary. Members of staff are sent on 
training courses infrequently. The venue is usually a hotel, and 
selected staff assemble from different areas of the company. Usually, 
training is a welcome break from office routine and is experienced 
positively. Workers return to their offices on a ‘high’ but the enliven- 
ing effects soon dissipate, especially when greeted by non-participating 
colleagues still embedded in the rut. 


An alternative was to devise regular training sessions centred around 
natural teams, meeting in their own locations. The team would run its 


own training event based on open-leatning packs which I designed 
and explained how to use. A workshop would last for a maximum of 
two hours. The manager of the team was not necessarily the leader of 
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the workshop. This delegation I sold in the name of ‘staff develop- 
ment’. The object of the workshop was to move towards a mutually 
agreed action plan. Subsequent workshops would review the practic- 
ality of, and progress made with, specific action plans. The open- 
learning materials did not resemble propaganda. They were a catalyst 
to draw out maximum input from the participants. For instance, on a 
staff-communications module a questionnaire gave managers and 
staff the opportunity to reflect on each other’s performance and talk 
through their perceptions. On an excellent-service module, team 
members had to design a poster encapsulating the team’s collective 
deliberations on quality service. These workshops took place through- 
out the company and so one could collate and broadcast a combined 
om. 


A New Concept of Training 


This concept of training did not follow the professional recommend- 
ation of training from the top downwards. It started with the brief to 
get on with basic training, but enlarged the narrow view that this 
meant training employees to answer the telephone properly. Enlarg- 
ing this view was an educative process but did not require anything 
particularly radical. That the management of time, communications 
between staff, communications with clients, increasing worker assert- 
iveness were basic problems was readily appreciated. That all of this 
fell under the general aim of encouraging the personal development of 
staff was accepted also. Thar this could be achieved without great 
expense through team-building workshops was an idea the board- 
room could support and help implement. By using humanist training 
materials (for example, Hopson and Scally’s publications) there was 
no need to rewrite the Paris Manuscripts. A corporate culture follow- 
ing this route would change, workers would become more involved, 
have more say, and recognize themselves in specific company policies. 
The power of management would give way to the power of the team, 
in which all employees would be represented and in which all would 
be encouraged to grow as much as possible. Nor was this confining 
individuals to the world of work. Workshops emphasized the import- 
ance of a full life beyond work. Pay and conditions of service were not 
on the initial list of workshop topics. There would have been stern 
resistance from the top if they had been. I had even been warned to 
keep the subject of workers’ rights out of induction courses. However, 
long term, an established team-orientared culture would have had suf- 
ficient momentum to control the content of workshops. 


In buoyant economic circumstences this training programme could 
have become a way of life, transforming the corporate culture funda- 
mentally in favour of its workers, but, as the ‘revolutionary’ Left 
would have guessed, adventures are invisible in the path of remorse- 
less, economic juggernauts. The market dropped out of property ser- 
vices and, suddenly, all companies were facing worse than marginal 
profitability. Job security was a prerequisite of team spirit. Instead, 
there was a 40 per cent staff turnover and a spate of redundancies. In 
a property slump, selling techniques became the priority, and per- 
sonal development an extravagance. I joined the redundancies and, 
also, the crest of a new unemployment wave. 
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When running, the team-building workshop pulled people together 

and broke down barriers, at least psychologically. Ordinary employ- 
ees said they were enthusiastic about being consulted and helping to 
formulate working practice. An appetite for theory (making work 
practice the object rather than the subject of thinking) was stimulated. 

The goal of the programme was universal self-empowerment, in an 
odd, secret marriage of Marxism and business studies. 


Post-redundancy, I have joined the exterprise culture, running my own 
small business. The business brings together skills developed over the 
years (writing, tutoring and training) with an embryonic, newly 
found, spirit of enterprise, probably caught from my brief exposure to 
commercial life. Compared with my time as a philosophy don, I now 
feel positive, more confident, and able to make things happen. If I 
brought a particular interpretation of humanistic Marxism to com- 
mercial relations, I gained, in return, a sense of ‘get up and go’. Get- 
ting into the thick of things and communciating (even inexpertly, 
which is probably the best I achieved) brings changes. Scanding on the 
sidelines and heckling is a recipe for being marginalized, and, as the 
years go by, leaves one depowered and remorseful. My recent activi- 
ties have made and will continue to make less money than my aca- 
demic salary, but, in a small way, have achieved more to further the 
point of view that sustained my academic role than did the years of 
university endeavour. 


The profound changes that have been taking place in Eastern Europe 
are full of opportunity. The Eastern economies are being transformed, 
providing ground-floor opportunities for business training. In the 
Western market economies there exist unresolved discrepancies 
between mechanistic, target-orientared training and training for 
industrial/commercial democracy. As I see it, everything is up for 
grabs. Active socialists tend to have the education and expertise in 
handling committees and meetings necessary for effective perform- 
ance of a training role. Of course suits and ties are the order of the day 
in commercial life, but camaraderie is good; and, with a vigorous 
input of argument, Machiavellianism and organization, gains can be 
made which can improve the quality of life both for workers and cus- 
tomers. Possibly, attempting to do revolutionary business with busi- 
ness people is selling out; but it is my belief, in an age which may be 
seen in retrospect as providing an unprecedented opportunity for 
consensus, that working within the bes is a way out of the cul-de-sac 
of powerlessness. 


review 
Victor Kiernan 


Marx and the 
Undiscovered Country 


Religion has always had a twofold nature, public and private, and its 
two selves reinforce each other. On the one hand it is a social cement, 
joining together multifarious human beings as the mortar of an old 
castle wall holds together bits of stone of all shapes and sizes. On the 
other hand it is the prop of the solitary individual making his weary 
way through life, who can comfort himself with the assurance that 
heaven, if not earth, has an eye open to his hard lot. This lot darkens 
~ with the approach of death, the ssteraxm edlinm of so many of 
Horace’s poems, inspiring a dread partly natural or biological, partly 
artificial: Churches, Christian especially, have devoted a vast deal of 
energy to fanning it, with the hot breath of hell for bellows. In modern 
Europe hell has been running out of fuel, and pews of worshippers, at 
the same rate. But it is the unchanging fact of death that has enabled 
creeds born in remote times and places to keep their hold, instead of 
dying out along with the social conditions that gave birth to them. 
Antiquity is no handicap, but a positive asset: their age is a guarantee 
of their value to mankind, and to men and women of all sorts. 


Each of religion’s two essences comes to the front when circumstances 
call for it. In times of disturbance, upheaval, its social aspect can 
appeal with added force either to conservatives or to innovators, the 
English Puritans for instance. When the social pulse is feeble it is the 
individual's own need of a comforter that comes first. It has been the 
function of religious institutions to dovetail the two; the practical, if 
not always intended, consequence has been that men’s secret weak- 
nesses have echoed the demand of governors for obedience. In other 
words, through the greater part of history organized religion has been 
on the side of the rich and great against the poor. Napoleon resur- 
rected the Church overthrown by the Revolution, and trained his 
priests to threaten their parishioners with hellfire if they dared to 
disobey him. 


Hence on balance religion has promoted rancid conservatism and 
perpetuated social injustice. This is least true of Christianity, whose 
uniqueness has been an integral factor in the uniqueness of Europe. It 
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arose fortuitously from very diverse origins, among social elements 
mainly plebeian, within a complex imperial scructure from whose 
laws it represented a moral breakaway. These beginnings left it with 
impulses towards social change that could never be entirely suffo- 
cated. They outlived its adoption by the Germanic invaders who with 
its aid built medieval feudalism. A military ruling class was officially 
committed to an altogether incongruous ethic. There resulted a per- 
petual tension, a recurrent ferment to which more sensitive members 
of the dominant strata were peculiarly exposed. This did much to feed 
Europe's restless mind and chronic mutations, and help its spasmodic 
advance towards modernism. All religion offers an organized world- 
view, however defective, and so fosters the conviction that man’s uni- 
verse must have some coherent shape and meaning, instead of being 
simply fragmentary and unintelligible. When history is propitious, 
men can go on from this to more realistic hypotheses. 


Religion in the form of state cult has been closely linked with national 
or pseudo-national ambitions. Wesley prayed for blessings on George 
W and his ministers, and enlightenment for poor deluded American 
rebels." Britain’s faith was not a little sustained by the imperial mis- 
sion which kept its Christian soldiers marching onward through other 
people's countries. In turn America has called on religion to under- 
write its march to world power. Cardinal Spellman did not pray for 
misguided Viernamese rebels, but he exhorted the army to wipe them 
out, much as Luther exhorted the German princes in 1525 to wipe out 
insurgent peasants. Now that both Catholic and Protestant Churches 
have begun to jib at this interpretation of the divine will, a ‘Boro 
Again’ Protestant fundamentalism has sprung up to bolster political 
reaction at home and imperialism abroad; it shows all the worst 
features of the Lutheraniam of old Prussia, and often looks very much 
like fascism reborn. 


For private sweeteners there is a crop of new cults, emotional off- 
spring of an irrational civilization: the best of them revivals of ele- 
ments within Christianity, like the Pentecostal movement, many 
others hailing from the mysterious East—chiefly from India, an 
inexhaustible source because Hinduism is fetrered by no hierarchic 
authority, and anyone can come forward as a prophet or high priest, 
a Divine Holiness, or a god, even as God.? At their worst these cults, 
pouring into the mysteriously gullible West as they did into decadent 
Rome, can be reckoned an item in the export of drugs from backward 
to ‘advanced’ regions. It begins to look as if we shall need another 
magnum opus from Keith Thomas, entitled Magic and the Decline of 
Religion. Such a scene of bedlam makes it hard to decipher any more 
genuine stirrings; but underlying the search for new channels of com- 
munication with another world is a craving of human beings for more 
knowledge and understanding of one another. Moderno urban life 
crams them together in nightmarish numbers, but it seldom brings 
them into meaningful human contact. Silly as they may be, some of 


! See Wesley's Journals, for example 21 August 1779. 
1 See, for example, L.A. Babb, in J.R. Roach, ed., Isasa 2000: The Next Fifteen Years, 
Maryland 1986, on the rapid upward mobility of a cult founder named Sai Baba, 
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the newfangled sects seem capable of strengthening men and women 
who have lost their bearings. In a society as morbid as ours, quack 
medicines may suit many patients best. 


The New Ecumenicalism 


Far more auspicious is the metamorphosis that has been coming over 
the historic Churches, in varying degrees, and most strikingly over the 
Catholic Church, not long since the most reactionary of all. A new 
kind of ecumenicalism has been dawning. Formerly the term stood for 
the ideal of a spiritual united front against socialism, an offshoot of 
the Cold War; now it means rather a coming together of all who 
cherish similar ideals of progress for humanity, beginning with world 
peace. In the Catholic case the alteration is something that anyone 
alive at the time of the Spanish Civil War would have pronounced as 
impossible as for water to run uphill. There is still of course much 
obstruction, especially in high places. Even the Church of England, 
long thought of as the most thoroughly domesticated of all, has been 
showing signs of independence, almost as if forming part of Her 
Majesty's Opposition. One of its first Vanguardists was the Michael 
Scott whom I met in Calcutra, when India was still British, domestic 
chaplain to the archbishop and member of a Communist Party cell 

` There is a warning in all this for Marxists, among others, that today’s 
life is far too intricately interwoven for any prophesying to be safe, 
even within the limits of Catholic casuistry and its probabilism and 
probabiliorism. 


In 1962 the second Vatican Council gave a great impetus to ‘the idea 
of a Church of service and not of power’, even if it disappointed many 
by not making the problem of mass poverty one of its ‘main thrusts’.4 
Poverty, Gustavo Gutiérrez wrote in 1971, had hitherto ‘received very 
little theological treatment’, and there was much confusion over what 
to say about it. His own opinion was a forthright one: ‘Poverty is an 
evil, a scandalous condition, which in our times has taken on enor- 
mous proportions.’ It could have Christian meaning only in terms of 
‘a commitment of solidarity with the poor’.’ St Francis, by contrast, 
could not dream of curing the misery of the poor, but only of sharing 
it; by preaching ‘Sancta Paupertas’ he made a virtue of necessity. 


Latin America has been the special cradle of the new orientation, 
thanks to its mixture of races and cultures, imperfectly fused. It is 
partly, like North America, an offshoot of Europe, inheriting its intel- 
lectual achievements and its sins, but partly also an exploited colonial 
area, burdened with centuries of racial and social injustice. Two great 
disturbing forces trouble it today, American imperialism and revolu- 
tionary socialism. In such a situation ideas can have a special potency. 
Those of ‘liberation theology’ have come from scholar-priests of Euro- 
pean mould. Autochthonous spirituality has been submerged for coo 
long to show itself distinctively; no one can say whether it may come 


3 On Michael Scoc’s life aod work, see his memoirs: A Time m Speak, London 1958 
4 Gustavio Gutiérrez, A Theslegy of Leberaten, London 1974, pp 8, 287. 
> Ibid , pp. 288, 295, 300. 


to the surface again at some point. Elsewhere European ascendancy 
has been shorter lived, and in some regions the collision of races and 
cultures is still in the forefront, while class divisions and class conflict 
are still in a formative stage. 


Marxist influence cannot be as audible in Africa as in Latin America. 
Nevertheless, as the two Boff brothers prominent in the Brazilian 
movement have recognized, ‘Africa has a liberation theology with its 
own sources’, which Latin American contacts have only been needed 
to strengthen; among Christians in Asia, on the other hand, these con- 
tacts provided a starting point for reciprocal enrichment. In South 
Africa, as Archbishop Tutu writes, Black or African theology is 
among other things a repudiation of the white man’s claims to super- 
iority.? Allan Boesak speaks of ‘a human consciousness that we call 
black consciousness’, and that enables Africans to defy the dogma: ‘If 
one is not white, one is not human.’ He adds, pointedly, that one duty 
of liberation theology in South Africa is ‘to liberate the gospel’. It is in 
a high degree, and can only be, a ‘situational’ theology, adapted to a 
peculiar environment; but after all, Boesak comments, ‘All theology 
has always been situational.’ 


Christianity's complex origins and affiliations have given it a unique 
quality and fertility. Its theology is strange, not to say baffling, 
because so many jarring meanings had to be packed into it, so many 
discords still awaiting resolution. Liberals nowadays often feel it 
obligatory to consider all religions, down to what used to be called the 
most primitive, as good as any others. It may be true thar each one 
can give its worshippers the same satisfaction, so long as they remain 
ın peaceful isolation; for it to display vitality, and not only survive but 
radiate, when in contact with others, is a different thing. 


A Backward March 


Professor McLellan taxes Marx with ‘cultural arrogance’ in his esti- 
mate of Hinduism, his finding in it nothing but ‘“a brutalising 
influence of nature” ’.9 It may nevertheless be said that there is no 
large country so superabundantly stocked with religiosity as India is, 
and with so little visible good to show for it. Hinduism lays itself open 
to strictures like Marx's because caste and Brahmin sway have allowed 
it co produce little beyond popular superstition and recondite meta- 
physics (flawed, as Junankar says in his study of the Nyaya system, by 
logical defects which to the modern eye look obvious”). Elaborate 
rituals form the only link. This has not prevented India since indepen- 
dence from making remarkable progress, economic and general. But 
the latest elections were marked by an ominously rising tide of Hindu 
communalism, threatening the principle of secularism—of a state not 
anti-religious, but neutral between religions—esrablished by Nehru. 
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8 Ibid., pp. 266-7, 770. 

9 David McLellan, Marxum and Raltgn, Macmillan, London 1987, £10.99 pbk, £38.00 
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There has been fresh communal rioting at one frequent trouble 
centre, Ahmedabad. In Sri Lanka, Buddhism hes been fanning Sinhal- 
ese nationalism and helping to stir up animosities that have led to 
civil war between Sinhalese speakers and immigrants from India—as 
Buddhism itself was long ago. 


Unlike Hinduism, African religious ideas have remained a sealed 
book to nearly all outsiders; until not long ago all that was heard of 
was savage witchdoctors and their me rites. Much more should 
be leare about what Aries Guns, and 1a practical bearing on life. 
The Bible God is one the same as the God of old Africa, an Afri- 
can can maintain.” Traditional concepts can still prove ‘liberating 
and humsnizing’, Boesak writes.” There is much talk nowadays 
about indigenous African religion, sometimes inspired, it appears, by 
missionaries with a bad conscience about their former contempt for 
it. ‘Independent churches’, partly Christian, have been springing up. 
An African scholar notes in some of them an emphasis on veneration 
of ancestors. This has at least, he remarks, more meaning for Africans 
than the veneration of St George of England, or a still remoter St 
Andrew of Scotland, instilled by missionaries.” It can hardly have 
less meaning than Burke’s teaching of reliance on the wisdom of our 
ancestors, as safer than any chatter about reforms. 


Closest of kin historically to Christianity, if in some ways furthest 
from it in spirit, are the other ‘Semitic’ faiths. Judaism, the elder, is 
debarred from any vital new growth by the Jewish return to Asia and 
to a far-off past, with the second conquest of Canaan. This has been a 
regression irreconcilable, as some clearer-sighted Jews have known, 
with the community's real and long-term well-being. Moral revival 
can only begin from resolute protest against the crimes of Zionism, 
and of this there is so far hardly any sign. 


But all creeds—and Marxism with them—groping in search of the 
new light required of them in our age, suffer from a heavy legacy of 
things done or suffered in the past. Islam throughout its history has 
provided military ruling classes, in the setting of an Asian form of 
feudalism, with an ideology perfectly suited to them. Hence it has 
engendered far less than Christianity of the tension and questioning 
that make for progress. Other Muslims, among them countless intel- 
lectuals and poets, have found a haven in the Sufi version of mysti- 
cism, but this could seldom stimulate social change. Politically Islam 
came out of the desert with no ideas, not even a sentiment of Arab 
nationality. Its leaders quickly took over the despotic type of monar- 
chy prevalent in the countries they overran, while giving it a religious 
varnish which compelled acceptance by their followers. Under such 
rule Muslims have lived, nearly always acquiescently, ever since; they 
have had the satisfaction in many lands of a status superior to that of 
non-Muslims, who might, as in India, be the majority. The ‘Islamic 
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State’ so much talked of by revivalists today has never existed; the 
political institutions of the Muslim world must be traced back, as 
Lapidus says, to the Near Eastern empires of the second and third 
millennia BC? An ‘Islamic State’ could only be conjured up now by 
total retrogression to the conditions prevailing when Islam was born. 


To go straight back often looks easier and more inviting than to go 
forward, but the backward march proclaimed by Muslim fundament- 
alism can only end in the wilderness. Ernest Gellner has expressed 
belief lately in the possibility of Muslims preserving their old simple 
faith while in other respects adopting modern ways.® What the zealots 
are calling for, however, is not the bare, rational creed of Islam, which 
they have already, but a return to all the social regulations and later 
accretions attached to it, including things as repugnant to modern 
feeling as the mutilation of criminals and flogging of women. Christ- 
ianity has been happily free of any such antiquated code. Pakistan is 
one country where religion has been exploited from the outset for the 
purpose of keeping feudal landlordism in power, most blatantly by 
General Zia, the latest of a series of army dictators, in league with the 
intransigently fanatic parties. Playing on religion so as to work up 
hatred of India is the readiest way to divert social discontent away 
from the possessors of power. For good measure there has been vilifi- 
cation and persecution of the Ahmediya sect of Muslims, behaviour 
little commented on in the West because Pakistan is a faithful satellite 
of the USA. The pursuit of Salman Rushdie shows the same intolerant 
spirit imported into this country, and public threats of murder 
indulged in with impunity. 


There has been some well-meaning talk of ‘Islamic socialism’; the dic- 
tator Ayub Khan bestowed a few patronizing words on it. Genuine 
virtues have been fostered by Islam, but in the absence of any true 
political life they have been practically restricted to the private sphere. 
One consequence nowadays is the rampant corruption that pervades 
all public life in Pakistan. Prosperous businessmen have no need to 
pay income tax, as they will cheerfully admit. Students with purses 
have equally little need to study. A report in the progressive journal 
Viewpoint, of Lahore (19 April 1990), describes ‘the customary leakage 
and sale of question-papers’, and ‘large-scale cheating’ in examin- 
ations, with invigilators ‘bribed to look the other way’ or intimidated 
by candidates with guns. Pakistan enforces a pious ban on alcohol, 
but the Zia regime, official corruption, and profitable involvement in 
the Afghan war, have created a grave drug problem. 


Inadequate Foundations 


Marxist reasoning has not been at its most penetrating when applied 
to religion. Its headlong chase of collective progress has often left it 
heedless of the sensations of individual men and women, and its 
materialism has neglected the fact that death too is a material fact. 
Religious emotion has been dismissed as an ignis fatuus, class conflict 
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held up as the keynote of mortal existence. Much floundering has 
been the result when communism has come face to face with the con- 
temporary religious scene. 


Marxist efforts to pigeonhole the religious phenomenon are carefully 
and objectively traced by McLellan. His title is in a way misleading: 
his book is about Marxism and Christianity, with only occasional 
glances at other creeds. In India, at least, the clash of two religions has 
compelled Marxists to do some, 1f inadequate, thinking about them. It 
brings out the worse tendencies of each; it can be said generally that 
whereas class conflict may lead to some good, fighting between relig- 
ions is likely to do nothing but harm. In respect of Christianity, 
McLellan is unusually well equipped for his task, by his own unusual 
history. He became a Catholic in his student days, he tells us, and 
even for a while a Jesuit novice; but about the same time he visited the 
USSR and acquired the permanent interest in Marxist philosophy that 
has made him a leading commentator on it. He has an advantage over 
most Marxists in being well versed in Christian theology and the 
intriguing story of its evolution. A comparison he draws between the 
Western and Greek Orthodox conceptions of the Trinity (p. 91) is a 
useful reminder that three points can be arranged into very different 
triangles. 


He rejects the confused notion of Popper, Schumpeter, and many 
lesser lights about Marxism being itself a new ‘religion’ (p. 157). His 
concluding observations about Marx and the other two great found- 
ing fathers of sociology are instructive. Marx and Durkheim were 
attempting a similar synthesis, but one of them linked religion with 
social division, the other with ‘social integration’. Weber is often 
assumed to have been writing against Marx, but his dislike was really 
of the cruder historical materialism current in his time; as Schumpeter 
said, his sociology of religion ‘ “fits perfectly into Marx’s system” ’ 
(pp. 161-5). Such proximities show, as McLellan says, ‘how difficult it 
is to isolate a distinctively Marxist doctrine’ (p. 166). It could hardly 
be otherwise; Marx was part of a vast tide of change in men’s thinking 
about themselves and their world. 


McLellan is often critical of him, not so much for being wrong as for 
leaving only a sketchy account of his ideas about religion. They have 
come down to us mostly in asides, comments off the track of his main 
arguments; one of a good many reasons for regretting that he became 
too deeply entangled in his never-ending analysis of capitalism to have 
time to harvest other fields where his genius could have shone at least as 
brightly. McLellan is a political philosopher rather than a historian, and 
gives less actention than might have been expected to what Marxist his- 
torians have done, not least in this country, to clarify and develop the 
theory of religion by their studies in special areas such as Puritanism or 
Methodism. These historians, it may be added, unlike some of the 
twentieth-century semi-Marxist philosophers discussed in the book, 
have not been cloistered scholars out of touch with active affairs. 


A Prelude to Socialism? 


Marx himself is seen by McLellan as uncompromisingly un-religious, 
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even anti-religious. He would have no truck with any talk like Weit- 
ling’s of a marriage of socialism with Christianity. If, as often said, he 
was prepared to admit that religion might at times become a ‘vehicle 
of protest’, it was only as a poor second-best (p. 13). Once at least he 
credited religion with having been, like capitalism, a necessary histor- 
ical prelude to socialism (p. 25); but this was in a cancelled section of 
Capital, and it might in any case mean much or little. Marx did 
consider that Protestantism had played a progressive part in its day, 
but he was not seeking a ‘causal relationship’, only a rather vague 
‘correspondence’, between it and the rise of capitalism (p. 28). 
McLellan points to the inadequate evidence that his pronouncements 
were based on. He does not deny, all the same, that ‘many of Marx’s 
comments on religion are insightful and suggestive’ (p. 32). 


Engels grew up very differently, in a dense atmosphere of bourgeois 
pietism, or hypocrisy as he soon came to think it. In youth he yearned, 

as his early letters show, for union with God, later, for union with the 
People, or the working class. God would seem to have been for him a 
mask for his real want, the vivifying relationship with his fellow men 
that his birth in a mill-owning family cut him off from. His pilgrimage 
summed up that of millions, the long process by which hopes of 
heaven have been turning into hopes for mankind on earth. Perhaps 
the sometimes excessively ‘scientific’ materialism that he came to per- 
sonify was a reaction against juvenile religious ardour, an effort to 
bury it out of memory. 


Engels was ‘the first Marxist to produce a sketch for a Marxist history 
of religion’, and more explicitly than Marx he held up religion as ‘in 
many respects a precursor of socialism’ (p. 36). Christianity, with 
Buddhism and Islam, was for him one of three ‘universal religions’, 

and the only one capable of setting the stage, as it were, for socialism 
(p. 52). Despite this tribute, McLellan lays more stress on the defects 
he finds in Engels; a penchant for ‘over-simple generalisations’, in the 
vein of nineteenth-ceatury positivism (p. 39), a superficiality in keep- 
ıng with his too frequent use of ‘the unfortunate metaphor of base and 
superstructure’ (pp. 56-7). Later research, much of it Marxist, has 
underlined the objections that McLellan makes to Engels’s portrayal 
of the Reformation as ‘the ideology of a rising bourgeoisie’, of Calvin- 
ist predestination as a reflection of the uncertainties of commercial 
life, of the English Civil War as a bourgeois revolution (pp. 44-8). 


It is less easy to agree that Engels overstated the dearth of religion 
among the English workers of his time (p. 53), though n0 doubt many 
of them were (as they are) indifferent rather than militantly hostile. 
Wesley’s warning of men’s need to throw themselves on the kindness 
of a loving God who had a red-hot hell in store for them if they neg- 
lected to do so, was aimed chiefly at the poor, and reached a fair num- 
ber of them; but the result (as his journals show him uneasily aware) 
was that converts levitated co lower-middle or even higher status and 
comfort. The working classes were creamed and culled, and their 
energy in some degree impoverished, as in later days by the careers 
offered by education. 


Among the successors to Marx and Engels, McLellan finds Lafargue 
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on religion superficial, Bebel crude, Kautsky a careful enquirer. Of 
these three Kautsky was the least a man of action. ‘Unity of thought 
and action’ has been one of Marxism’s most salutory principles, never 
easy, however, to live up to. Kautsky’s Foxxdations of Christianity is 
gone into in some derail, as ‘one of the major Marxist contributions to 
the history of religion’ (p. 66), while his theorizing, much later in life, 
about religion as social morality in tangible shape is noted as aligning 
him with Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl. He made mistakes, as anyone 
who ventures on to the slippery slopes of religion must be expected to 
do. One was his classification of the Old Testament prophets as ‘revo- 
lutionary leaders of the oppressed peasantry’ (p. 68), a picture akin to 
Engels’s of Thomas Münzer as more a political leader of the German 
rebels of 1524-25 than a religious schismatic. 


Marx and Engels had very strong feelings, but did too little thinking, 
about ethics. They were content with a rough-and-ready equation of 
morality, working-class solidarity, and progress. Too often in practice 
this solidarity has been British or American, and has disregarded 
Indian or Cuban workers. Another loose end left by the formula is 
that class spirit has commonly been strongest at the top of the social 
scale, not the bottom. About the turn of the century the ‘Austro- 
Marxists’ were arguing that materialism as advocated by Engels or 
Plekhanov could not furnish a moral justification for socialism. Otto 
Bauer moved towards a forecast of old religious falsities falling away 
and a new, true faith emerging, responsive to ‘“‘a need of the human 
soul” ’ (p. 82). But McLellan notices how thin was the refurbishing of 
religion by Max Adler, the Marxist who adopted the most positive 
attitude to it (p. 88). In effect he was reducing it to benevolent aspir- 
ation, and God to a hieroglyph. 


In Russia the failure of the 1905 revolution pushed some dejected pro- 
gressives into what came to be called ‘God-building’, a sort of new 
deism to which a new human consciousness was to give birth. It 
aroused Lenin's wrath, and provoked him into a sweeping attack on 
all the idealist or metaphysical tendencies of the time. In McLellan’s 
opinion he was ‘still fighting the bactles of the eighteenth century’ 
(p. 100). But it does happen sometimes that old battles have to be 
fought anew, against the inveterate obstinacy of old habit, and the 
plan of trying to build a new heaven, because socialism had failed in 
1905 to rebuild the earth, was certainly bizarre. 


Gramsci had no specific thesis on religion, but a keen sense of its 
importance, very obvious in the annals of his Italy. He is sympathetic- 
ally discussed by McLellan, who considers his ideas ‘the foremost 
Marxist contribution’ to the subject. Like Marx and Engels, he saw 
Marxism as, ‘in some sense, the inheritor of Christianity’; unlike them 
and inost Marxists, he did not see Protestantism as more ‘progressive’ 
or significant than Catholicism (pp. rz-2). From this standpoint the 
innovating mood of Catholicism in recent years is less astonishing. 
Gramsci could depict the early rise of Christianity as a true ‘revolu- 
tion’, heralding all-round change (p. 17); if such a reading is sustain- 
able, the meaning we can give to ‘revolution’ is greatly enlarged. In 
the circumstances of his own time he was often preoccupied by the 
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question of intellectuals and what they could or should be doing. He 
felt acutely that those belonging to Marxism, as well as to the Church, 
were too distant from the man in the street. This was something that 
he believed the Church had always been anxious to prevent (p. 122). It 
must be very hard to avert in any context, since intellectuals love 
abstract thinking and all other human beings detest it; they form dis- 
tinct sub-species of the human race, further apart than any ethnic 
groups, perhaps even than any classes. So far as religion has suc- 
ceeded in yoking them together, it has been by preventing thinkers 
from thinking, much more than by inducing others to think. 


The German Experience 


James Bentley is a writer who has looked at life through various win- 
dows; he has been vicar of Oldham, chaplain of Eton, and Fellow of 
Sussex University. His book explores one corner of McLellan’s field, 
and approaches the theme from both sides, by concentrating on three 
German or German-speaking Marxists interested in Christianity, and 
three German-speaking Protestants interested in Marxism.” (He sup- 
plies a very full bibliography.) One of the Marxists is Kautsky, whose 
archive at Amsterdam he has explored; notebooks there testify to the 
lengthy research that went into The Foundations of Christianity, some of 
whose ideas, Bentley remarks, are still endorsed by some scholars. 


German theology took on during the nineteenth century and pre- 
served in the twentieth an ‘extraordinary vitality’ (p. 4). Clearly a 
guilty national conscience helped to keep it going. Christoph Blum- 
hardt was the inaugurator of something like a trial run of liberation 
theology when in 1899 he joined the Socialist Party, gave moral sup- 
port to victimized strikers, and was promptly relieved of his pastoral 
post. About the same date Friedrich Naumann was breaking with 
Christian Socialism. He was a nationalist who could ‘simulraneously 
support Christ, Darwin, and the German navy’ (p. 22), by translating 
Christ to a higher, non-political sphere, somewhat like a titular arch- 
bishop é partibus infidelium. Naumann is an example of a kind of 
dualism, close to schizophrenia, which has been typical of modern 
Germany, but has too often shown itself in Britain as well; probably 
no imperialism has been free from it. It was this that Karl Barth, Swiss 
by birth and often deemed the most outstanding theologian of the 
century, was turning against when he condemned the ‘ “German war- 
theology” ’ of 1914-18, and joined the Socialist Party in protest. Later 
on for some years his left-wing leanings—they included a respect for 
historical materialism—may have been less assertive, but Bentley is 
convinced that they never disappeared; and they were fanned afresh 
by the rise of Nazism. After years of exile Barth came back a ‘revision- 
ist socialist’, a follower of a ‘revolutionary’ God, though not of any 
revolutionary party, who found it impossible, he declared, ‘ “to 

remain suspended in the clouds over the present evil world” ’ (ch. D. 


Theology, like other abstract sciences, has hitherto been left to men; 
when women become priests they may be expected to take it up, 
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conceivably to take it over, and transform it. One pioneer was Doro- 
thee Sdlle, who adopted very uncompromising views. Jesus was for 
her a social rebel, who broke with all conventional ties including those 
of the family. She was associated with the ‘death of God’ current, vir- 
tually identifying God with ‘the creative proletariat and the revolu- 
tionary peasantry’ (p. 130). Why, then, keep the old name at all, some 
plain readers must have wondered? But in the Nazi Germany where 
she grew up (she was born in 1929), a defunct God must have been not 
very hard to imagine. How much her country—and Austria, which 
may be expected to rejoin it before long—have really changed since 
then, under their glossy exterior, is an enigma that concerns us all. 
Britain will soon be a small part of a German Europe. Bentley quotes 
Averell Harriman’s grateful tribute to Germany for giving America 
more sympathy aod help over Vietnam than any other country 
(p. 124). It is a chilling warning of imperialistic instincts that may still 
be lurking, and may have found in the bombing of Vietnam a vicar- 
ious satisfaction. 


Some Marxists might hobnob with Christians, but Communism in 
power signally failed in its relations with religion. Practice repeated 
and magnified the blemishes of Marxist theory. Religion had not been 
taken seriously enough, because of -oversimplified views of human 
nature; a vastly too optimistic expectation of socialism converting and 
transforming, and within a few years breeding a new genus of ‘Social- 
ist Man’, was a miscalculation of the same order. 


Religion was not a topic on which Stalin was wont to pontificate, but 
early religious conditioning may be detected in his favourite image of 
wanderings in the wilderness, and the seductions of the Golden Calf. 
It seems to show him already contemplating himself as a new Moses, 
a leader who has ascended Sinai and received plenary authority from 
on high. Lenin had distinguished between Party and State attitudes, 
but McLellan may be right in saying that with a Bolshevik govern- 
ment in a backward Russia the two were bound to converge, and lead 
to persecution (p. 104). Mere negative criticism, exposure of clerical 
fraud or ignorance, will never souff out religious conviction. To most 
believers religion has always meant primarily ritual; and McLellan 
offers the interesting suggestion that the USSR may have had more 
success ın counteracting it by means of ceremonials of its own than by 
propaganda onslaughts (p. 138). Still more confidently might this be 
said of Nazi Germany, with its huge investment in spectacular dis- 
play. Hicler’s army was as willing as Napoleon’s to fight and perish 
with a minimum of religious consolation; Stalin was obliged to stoop 
to a morganatic alliance with the Orthodox Church. 


After 1945 it ought not to have been too hard for Communist regimes 
in Eastern Europe to conciliate religious feeling. In Germany all 
Churches had been unceremoniously handled by the Nazis; many 
Poles and others resented the wartime fascist sympathies of the Vati- 
can. Instead of conciliation, it was made easy for anti-communists in 
the West to broadcast the account of a persecuted Christianity given 
in such works as Richard Wurbrand’s The Charch in Chains (London 
1974). In East Germany what Bentley calls ‘a fierce bartle against the 
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church’ was interrupted by the Berlin rising in 1953, but resumed 
after the Hungarian rising four years later, partly on the ground that 
Protestant Churches had agreed to supply chaplains to the West Ger- 
man army (p. 10). One of his trio of Marxists is Ernst Bloch, who 
brought back into Marxism ‘messianic, utopian elements’ from his 
native Judaism and early Christianity (ch. 5). After the fall of Nazism 
ended his wartime exile in America, he taught in East Germany; there 
he soon incurred distrust, however, and in 1961 removed to West Ger- 
many. Surprisingly, the Communist seizure of power in Czechoslo- 
vakia was followed by many years of dialogue between Christians and 
Marxists; the former led by J. Hromadka, a prominent ‘Barthian’ who 
favoured collaboration with the regime, the latter by M. Machovec, an 
atheist who acknowledged that Communism had not found answers to 
all the problems, and held that there were some things to be learned from 
Jesus (ch. 8). He and Bloch were both outraged by the Soviet occupa- 
tion in 1968. Now that Communist East Europe has come to an igno- 
minious end, there are analogies to be studied between religions and 
revolutionary movements, both in the inspiration they kindle and in 
the institutional decay or hardening that seems to lie in wait for them. 


Outside the Germanic realm, too, there were some Marxists with 
more open eyes. Campaigning in Catholic Italy, Togliatti must often 
have deplored the doctrinaire gospel of Moscow. He could predict an 
active future for religion, on condition of its taking some lessons in 
socialism. Garaudy the French Marxist and humanist inade this his 
pole star, until he drifted away from the Party altogether. Luckily for 
socialism, capitalism has come to its rescue by behaving so outrag- 
cously in the Third World, including Latin America, as to force many 
Churchmen to turn against it and work for understandings with the 
Left. A striking parallel has been perceived between the Church’s 
ability to learn so much in the thirteenth century from Aristotle, a 
pagan philosopher highly esteemed among Muslims, and its need in 
the twentieth century to learn from that other great outsider, Marx. It 
has been an aphorism often repeated that Marxism deserves to be 
called a Christian heresy, not an anti-Christian demon like fascism. 


An ‘Option for the Poor’ 


With the advent of ‘liberation theology’, the long estrangement of 
socialism and Christianity has begun to be remedied. This has been 
furthered by a negative factor, the diminishing need of the state for 
the spiritual backing it has always hitherto depended on. In the 
affluent countries a pagan government like Mrs Thatcher’s can fill the 
pockets of a sufficient number of voters to make the hardships and 
complaints of weaker sections a matter of indifference. In more rough- 
and-ready settings men in power now have far more physical force at 
their disposal than ever before. A turning point was reached in the 
Spanish Civil War, when priests were helpful in mobilizing support 
in some provinces for Franco, but German bombers won the game for 
him. All right-wing dictators nowadays are lavishly supplied with 
automatic weapons made in the USA. Priests used to threaten their 
opponents with torture in the next world, dictators torture them here 
and now. Murder squads sponsored by regimes in Latin America 
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have been another addition to political science, a fresh extension of 
the golden rule of free enterprise and private profit. In the Sudan an 
arrangement for torture of political prisoners by private contract was 
said to have been made early this year. If the Tories ever succeed in 
restoring capital punishment, hangings will doubtless be let out to the 
lowest bidder. ‘O Liberty’, as Mme Roland exclaimed during the Ter- 
ror, ‘what crimes are committed in your name!’ 


Pius XI was making a valuable gift to Hider and Mussolini in 1937 
when he forbade collaboration between Catholics and communists; a 
ban lifted by John XXI. In 1968 Latin American bishops in confer- 
ence at Medellin in Colombia resolved on their famous ‘option for the 
poor’. In one light, a corporate instinct of self-preservation was at 
work; people were abandoning a Church that the rich no longer 
needed, the poor no longer wanted. More ideally, priests were open- 
ing their eyes to the spectacle of mass misery, and, shocked by what 
they saw, were ready to open their ears to Marx, and to the ‘theses on 
Feuerbach’ as a summons to practical action. As McLellan points out, 
a need for sweeping change can dawn on many minds more easily in 
relgious than in purely rational guise (p. 155). To many Puritans, like 
the London craftsman and diarist Nehemiah Wallington, the opposi- 
tion to Charles I seemed a crusade for private virtue and public 
morality far more than for anything political* 


A Church is not made in heaven, Leonardo Boff reminded his readers 
in 1981, but is shaped by historical forces. He was arguing, on very 
Marxist lines, that ‘the organization of a society revolves around its 
means of production’, and that Christians like other men experience 
their religion within the constraints of their social position. There are 
always dominant groups, avid for more power; and in historical real- 
ity ‘the Church serves a conservative and legitimating function for the 
ruling classes.’ It may reproduce the social structure within its own 
fabric. But the poor never submit completely, and their feelings have 
found one expression in a_multicude of grass-roots communities of 
worship, a popular Christianity in which can be discerned ‘the genesis 
of a new Church’. Their existence is proof that a Christian need not be 
a conservative, and that ‘one can hope in eternity without losing one’s 
foothold in the struggle for a better tomorrow.’ Those who do no 
more than bestow charity, Leonardo and his brother Clodovis insist, 
fail to see that the poor are ‘made poor by others’; and in poverty- 
stricken countries what passes for ‘development’ takes place ‘nearly 
always at the expense of the oppressed poor’. 


Gutiérrez makes a similar comment on ‘development’, and the 
‘mirage’ conjured up by the dazzle of Western prosperity. Christians 
and Marxists alike have been feeling their way towards a much fuller 
concept of development as ‘a tetel sectal process’, with political, cultural, 
and many other aspects, besides the economic.” It cannot, that is, be 
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measured simply by the size of a gross national product most of which 
disappears into the hoards of the rich. But this means, as the Medellin 
conference put on record, that the actualities of Latin American life 
are ‘deeply conflictual’; and Christians have not been used to looking at 
life in such terms. ‘We prefer peaceful conciliation to antagonism and 
an evasive eternity to a provisional arrangement.’ Moreover, class 
division ranges Christians on opposite sides; some belong to the camp 
of the ‘oppressors and persecutors’.% 


With how little enthusiasm the Grey Eminences have reacted to all 
this may be gathered from the Ixsrection on Christian Freedom and Liber- 
ation issued in 1986 by the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, 
presided over by Cardinal Ratzinger. The struggle of the poor, it tells 
us, has its deepest meaning in ‘their desire to be freed from the slavery 
of sin’. The Church moves faithfully ‘along the paths to authentic 
liberation’, but remembers that the ‘greatest freedom’ is ‘the divine 
gift of eternal happiness’. It has no direct concern with the running of 
secular affairs. Scripture, the Beatitudes, keep us from ‘worshipping 
earthly goods’, but also from ‘an unrealistic and ruinous search for a 
perfect world’. The Church takes a stand against all selfish ‘individ- 
ualism’, but equally ageinst ‘all forms of collectivism’ .™ 


Where McLellan sees a propitious meeting of minds between Marx- 
ism and liberation theology, Alistair Kee is much less sanguine;® not 
on the ground taken by many critics that the theology has become 
excessively Marxist, but on the contrary because ‘it is not Marxist 
enough... there are crucial aspects of Marx’s work which it simply 
ignores,’ in spite of its adherents’ ‘moral courage and spiritual 
insight’ (p. ix). Whar it overlooks is ‘the fact that Marx criticized 
religion, not simply bad examples of religion, but religion in itself 
(p. 235). It always meant for him a ‘reversal of reality’, the substitution 
of ‘a non-human, alienated essence’ (p. 63): so long as it retains its 
present form it can only ‘reinforce and legitimize’ all distortions of 
reality (pp. 86-7). 


Kee’s book is stimulating but paradoxical, and likely to draw fire 
from both sides. It has two main sections, one an attempt co establish 
Marr's full meaning, the second a study of the effect of Marxism on 
liberation theology. Part 1 introduces Marx as a sort of Christian 
malgré Ixi, led by his revulsion against false pretences to condemn 
religion lock, stock and barrel. His schoolleaving essays are cited to 
show him as ‘deeply influenced by religion ac a formative stage’ (p. 5). 
In his early writings he could find in religion a protest against human 
suffering, not only an expression of it (p. 33), and his vision of the 
working class’s mission meant ‘not simply a new social order, but a 
new humanity’ (p. 38). He was never a crass materialist: ‘his philoso- 
phy as it developed included fundamentally religious elements’ (pp. 
88-9). Perhaps these—mumial aid, pity for the weak, the sense of 
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justice—ought rather to be called fundamental social feelings, gener- 
ated by men’s living together, to which religion has given its blessing 
or patronage. There is a good deal in the assertion that Marxism has 
kept its hold on men’s minds ‘because of its ethical imperative’ 
(p. 126), even though Marx had little or nothing to say about ethics; 
‘he did not feel the need to justify the decision to dedicate his life to 
the service of the oppressed’ (p. 106). Kee feels entitled to conclude 
that his morality was a survival, unrecognized by him, from his two 
strongest early influences, Christianity and Hegelianism; and he 
extends the same claim to his ‘teleology’, or belief that world history 
however chaotic is moving in a rational and ameliorating direction. 


Nietzsche offered an alternative to religion, Marx ‘an alternative form 
of religion’ (p. 109). A neat antithesis, but the term ‘religion’ is being 
stretched very far. Marx held ‘a faith which had certain distinctly 
religious elements within it’ (p. r21). So do we all, very likely, religion 
having been for so long an ingredient of the air that all have breathed. 
Marx was a ‘cultural Christian’, in the same kind of way that modern- 
minded Muslims, with a lingering fidelity to the moral or artistic 
traditions of their community, sometimes call themselves ‘cultural 
Muslims’. They are seldom if ever seen at a mosque, and some of the 
best (in Kee’s sense) Christians are never seen at church. But his book 
makes the reader feel now and then thar Marx is having to be saved 
from himself, relieved of responsibility for the materialism that goes 
under his name. Historical materialism ‘must be historical determin- 
ism, at least as far as the base is concerned’: there ‘the laws of natural 
science operate’. And Marx did not succeed, Kee maintains, in build- 
ing ‘an objective structure within history which exists independently 
of human freedom, will and intention’. Hence he really, in this depart- 
ment, ‘established nothing at all’ (pp. 100-102). 


This contention may appear relevant only to the species of ‘material- 
ism’ that both Marx and Engels disclaimed. But Kee considers their 
understanding of history to have been based in its entirety on Hegel- 
ian logic, not on induction from facts; it was ‘an ideology, more speci- 
fically an ideological faith’ (pp. ux, 17). Whar can be accepted is that 
the range of facts available to Marx and Engels was a far too small 
sample to substantiate any interpretation of world history. It was not 
too small for two men of genius, thinkers with a profound insight into 
currents of change at work in their own times, to derive an inspired 
hypothesis from. Theirs was not a blind guess, but a conjecture which 
has met with nothing like full success, but has shed more light on his- 
tory than any other ever devised—and is still being developed and 
refined. Scientific discoveries have not seldom been made by similar 
leaps. 


A Creative Interaction 


Kee commences his Part 2 by ascribing the birth of liberation theology 
to a ‘creative interaction’ between the second Vatican Council and the 
Cuban revolution. Among its forerunners he brings up the case of 
Helder Camara, archbishop of Recife in hunger-bimen northern Brazil. 
He was born in 1909, ordained in 1931, in the 1930s he was one of 
many Brazilians impressed by fascism, the new wave in Europe, 
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whereas Marxism held no significance for him. He championed social 
justice, without regard to capitalism or socialism; he came to find 
fault with dictators, but not with the Church, so often so intimate with 
them. Gutiérrez marked the coming of the new outlook, with A The- 
ogy of Liberation, in 1971. He acknowledged the cogency of the Marxist 
case, but did not imbibe enough from it to satisfy Kee. He was blind 
to the basic Marxist verdict on religion, and so long as liberation 
thinking fails to rake account of this it can be no more, in Kee’s esti- 
mation, than ‘a very radical revision of traditional orthodox theology’ 
(pp. 169-79). Clodovis Boff does take note of it, but only perfunctor- 
ily. ‘He would like theology to be a protected area, beyond the com- 
petence of Marxism to comment’ (pp. 197-9). 


In this neglect Kee sees a danger of the new theology ending as only an 
ornamental flourish, an ideological halo round the head of reformism 
(p. 228; cf. p. 235). It is the ‘glory’ of its exponents not to have been 
content with adding to the corpus of high-level academic writing, as 
they were professionally well qualified to do. But what they have pro- 
duced is still ‘not Marxist enough... its resistance to Marx is the 
cause of its failure’ (pp. 257-8). How is this to be measured? Appar- 
ently, despite its sophistication, ‘liberation theology has failed intel- 
lectually’ (p. 266). 


Kee is a hard taskmaster. These priests have confessedly been going to 
school with Karl Marx for a long time now, and learning from him 
above all the duty of adding practice to theory. “Direct and fruitful 
confrontation with Marxism,’ Gutiérrez writes, has made them 
‘reflect on the meaning of the transformation of this world and the 
action of man in history."* More recently Miranda has declared that 
‘for a Christian to claim to be anticommunist . . . constitutes the great- 
est scandal of our century. ” Most of Latin America has been suffering 
under ‘anticommunist repression’, and Marxists have stood in for the 
Church ‘by propagating the idea of communism in our absence—our 
culpable absence’. Yet while Miranda may not be accurate in saying 
that communism began with Christianity, he is quite entitled to say 
that it did not begin with Marxism, which is one ‘episode’ in its long 
unfolding.” It is not surprising that these Christians should baulk at 
surrendering their identity by accepting Marxist doctrine t# tto. They 
have taken over much from Marxism, the Boff brothers declare, but 
‘Marxist materialism and atheism’ have no attraction for them.” 


Where Kee is leading us is not very easy to understand. He holds that 
Marx's critique, even though ‘in important respects ill-thought-our’, 
could if accepted bring about ‘a renewal of religious integrity and 
credibility in the modern world’ (p. 68). More obviously it would 
deprive those accepting it of credibility in the eyes of Christians, even 
the most eager for social change, because it would amount to renun- 
ciation of all the familiar blessings of their faith. And as Kee remarks 
at the outset, Marx is no longer so much in fashion as he was a few 
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years ago, and some religious personages are moving away from him 
in this time of capitalist revival and neo-liberalism (p. xi)—which has, 
incidentally, allowed most of the obnoxious dictators to be temporar- 
ily dispensed with. Kee may feel that he has given Marx a sufficient 
certificate of respectability—as a naturalized or posthumous Christian 
—to cover up the stigma attached to his name; but a Christianity 
reduced to the ‘cultural’ or vestigial will be poor armour against capi- 
talism on the attack. All old religious forms are obsolete, Kee tells us, 
and ‘It will require the most imaginative steps to reconceive of relig- 
ion and to give it new institutional forms’ (p. 283). This seems to mean 
starting all over again from scratch, and sounds alarmingly like 
another version of ‘God-building’, an exercise of interest only to intel- 
lectuals. In times like ours new wine has, perforce, to be put in old 
bottles—uniless the old bottles, like the Communist parties of Eastern 
Europe, are literally rumbling to pieces. (Kee writes lucidly as a rule, 
but his words about Miranda's ‘rejection of alienated verticalism and 
reductionist horizontalism’ (p. 207) do not taste like wine of any sort.) 


Today when the powers of evil are exalted, as our forefathers would 
say, socialism may seem a lost cause. We can take some comfort from 
the thought that even the near future is harder to decipher than Marx- 
ists used to fancy. A gust of wind blowing upstream will cover a 
river's surface with what look like waves, and make it appear to be 
running backward; it is often the same with the surface movement 
and deep flow of history. Still, in many ways today we are confined to 
the same limited terrain as socialism in its infancy. Our task, Marx 
wrote to an ally in 1843, is not to ‘construct the future’, but to carry on a 
‘merciless critiques of all that easts’.79 This means now criticism of capital- 
ism and all its works, and of the continuing shortcomings of socialism. 


The Need for a New Dialogue 


But no movement can live on pure denial. To regain openings for 
more positive activity, socialists will have to learn to cooperate far 
more broadly. This calls for, among other things, exchange of ideas, 
and joint action on some issues, with progressive people whose desire 
for good springs from religious convictions, whether or not they 
belong to any Church. As things are in the world, most of these will be 
Christians, though others should not be forgotten, especially members 
of immigrant minorities living in this country. Marx and Engels were 
clairvoyant in their recognition of the new factory class as a weight in 
the social balance of power; but their belief in any class being able to 
revolutionize society single-handed, or even aspiring to do so, has 
proved illusory. It had the bad effect of reducing the interest of Marx- 
ists in finding allies or fellow-travellers in other quarters; and with 
this went blindness to the wholesome influence that religion can have 
on many men and women, and the sanative criticism it can sometimes 
offer to Marxist thinking and conduct. 


In a carefully circumscribed way, Marxism as represented by the 
79 A letter of September 1843, cited by S.S. Prawer, Keri Marx and World Leterature, 
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CPGB was prepared, a full generation ago, to enter into ‘dialogue’ 
with religion. It must be doubted whether the need for this made any 
deep impression on the party’s rank and file. There have always been 
blockages on both sides. The part played by religion in the past, or by 
its official representatives, has been in very many ways deplorable. To 
those without religion, its ideas can appear too wildly improbable to 
be taken seriously. Religious minds, conversely, have always found it 
hard to credit that there can be genuine ideas without supernatural 
sanction. As McLellan warns us, however, Marxism ought to be able 
to discover a more fruitful approach; if it fails to do so ‘the immense 
power of religion can be captured by the ideologies of the right’, as is 
happening to a great extent in the USA (pp. 4-5). 


Whatever setbacks socialism has met with, in the long run it is the 
problems of capitalism that may be expected to prove insoluble. 
There were physicians in the days of Gil Blas who treated all ailments 
with bleeding and hot water; capitalist inclination is to treat all those 
of the Third World with bleeding and hot air. A darkening future is 
likely to produce aberration first on the moral or psychological plane. 
Religious fundamentalism, or irrationality, is spreading in lands 
where no escape from hopeless difficulties seems feasible—in Egypt, 
with a population approaching 100 million, in India, approaching 
1,000 million, and, it may be added, in the USA. In parts of the Christ- 
ian world, on the other hand, a large section of religious opinion has 
been turning in a better direction. There are few if any areas at 
present where capitalism faces a threat of revolutionary overthrow. 
There are many where social frictions seem close to paralysing dead- 
lock. The holders of power are strong—and ruthless—enough to pre- 
vent any radical change at their expense; they cannot find means to 
prevent their social system from crumbling at its edges, as frustrated 
impulses of reform curdle into antisocial lawlessness. 


A creeping disintegration afflicts Britain and the USA, the two West- 
ern nations where capitalism has most palpably lost the mandate of 
Heaven. In this country ‘entire neighbourhoods will probably become 
dominated by an “underclass” of young delinquents within the next 
decade’, a sociologist is convinced. Prosperous Americans may 
‘walk tall’ since the bombing of Libya and similar exploits, as exhorted 
by President Reagan, but after dark they scarcely dare to walk ar all 
outside their houses, or even open their doors to a knock. In both 
these countries authority is seldom challenged, but it is increasingly 
ignored. Petty crime multiplies beyond the power of any police to 
check. Serious crime increases more slowly, but as persistendy. Drugs 
spread a no-man's-land round the boundaries of ordered life, like the 
teeming shantytowns round Latin American cities. There the disease 
has reached a more threatening stage. It is reported from Rio de 
Janeiro, one town where impoverished multitudes from the country- 
side have flocked, that the middle classes, in panic fear of them, have 
been hiring gangs, often of ill-paid policemen, to seize men and 
women and strangle or burn them alive, so as to terrorize the rest.” 
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Rome before the official conversion lived in the state of divided con- 
sciousness that Mazzarino has described, with paganism still the 
reigning creed, Christianity—‘the great creative minority —sapping 
its crazy foundations.» Such epochs are recurrent. Today capitalism 
rears its haughty skyscrapers, while socialism, and once again Christ- 
ianity, spread and undermine it. Osbert Sitwell’s memoirs tell of an 
uncle, a lordly landowner of Edwardian times, who was not prepared 
to tolerate sermons of more than ten minutes in his church, and sat 
with his watch in front of him on the ledge of his pew to make sure 
that he was not disobeyed.» Possibly, apart from dislike of boredom, 
some dim atavistic instinct warned him that if churchmen were allowed 
to talk too long they might end by saying something improper. At any 
rate, over the world since then the improper has begun returning to 
the pulpit. ‘Alarm bells have rung most loudly in the United States.’ 
In 1969 Nixon sent Nelson Rockefeller to Latin America to investi- 
gate; in 1982, following a report by Reagan’s advisers, an ‘Institute for 
Religion and Democracy’ was set up. Democracy, as we all know, is the 
conservative code-word for capitalism. In Latin America, Gutiérrez 
said twenty years ago, bishops who take the side of the poor incur 
loud obloquy, and meet with ‘tightened police vigilance and in some 
cases death threats’ from right-wing groups.” In England they would 
at least be on M15’s blacklist of subversives. 


Communists in many lands have always been familiar with such risks, 
and have set an impressive example of defiance. It is not their ideas 
alone that have been seducing Christians away from their old attach- 
ment to reaction and imperialism; there is also the fact that Marxism 
has lived up to its watchword as the ‘philosophy of praxis’ by finding 
men and women ready to submit to martyrdom by tens of thousands. 
Christians cannot forget how their earliest forerunners underwent 
martyrdom in the same spirit. (Islam, here too, inherits a different tra- 
dition. Muslims should be willing to die for their faith, but they have 
seldom been subjected to persecution, except—like Christians, too 
often—by one another. A warrior who meets his death while taking 
part in the invasion and conquest of a non-Muslim country is a mar- 
tyr, or shabid.) It has been observed by an Asian Christian that there is 
need of a worldwide revolutionary theology because, among other 
reasons, ‘the enemies of human liberation are organized globally.’ 
Socialists, too, must have far more of a worldwide vision than they 
have had in the past, and learn all they can about how things are in 
other lands, and give what help they can. The long-sustained deter- 
mination to keep Chile and Allende from being forgotten was a 
praiseworthy model. 


For Marxism to deem itself a predictive science was always fallacious, 
though it can give some limited aid to eyes peering into the turbulent 
waves of the present and the swirling mists of the furure. Its own 
future is one of many things hard to foresee. It seemed for long as if 
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everything of value in Christianity had dissolved into and helped to 
fertilize other movements, like socialism. Now it may seem at times as 
1f Marxism is fated to dissolve into other philosophies, among them 
religion. But its intellectual and moral stores, its treasury of merit, 
ought to be enough to keep it going, if it sets itself to grow and 
mature. As to the future of religion, Marx was wrong, or not more 
than half right, in expecting a continuing drift towards 

Belief in another world may still be wanted if only to soften memories 
of man’s terrible past, and save coming generations from being 
haunted by ghosts from the countless killing-fields of history. 
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Elizabeth Wilson 


Feminism without Illusions? 


A year or two ago, when the British media was hyping ‘post-feminism’, 
there seemed a deep sense of pessimism among feminists, a feeling of 
isolation, of women’s gains being under attack. Mrs Thatcher's Iron 
Maiden caricature of the Strong Woman curdied our aspirations to 
public advancement, and we were impotent in the face of her success- 
ive attacks on the public provision on which British feminism and 
British feminists have always relied. However critical we were of the 
social-democratic welfare state, as individuals we needed its schools 
and hospitals, and it played an important role in our theoretical 
explorations. Trades unionism was equally important to British 
feminism, and while we were critical of the unions, too, we certainly 
never supported the union-‘free’ workforce the Tories have sought to 
create. 


As we move forward into the 1990s, feminism seems to be stirring 
from its trough of despond. This may seem paradoxical or illogical 
(some readers may well feel thar it is simply not true), but whereas in 
the yuppy boom years feminism was, as one Oxford undergraduate 
said to me bitterly, ‘a dirty word’, the anxieties of recession have 
revealed a more sober reality. No more SWELIs in the City (single 
women with lots of lolly), swigging champagne in designer suits; even 
the government is alarmed by the ageing workforce and thus pushed 
into promoting more forward-looking policies for working women— 
in their rhetoric at least. There hes also been a more general recogni- 
tion of the widening gap between the small elite of relatively successful 
professional women, almost all of whom are white, and the worsening 
employment, housing and health prospects of the majority. 


It is incorrect to refer to an ‘underclass’, because this word implies 
what the late Victorians called ‘the residuum’—individuals who were 
too sick, too deviant, too criminal ever to obtain regular work. (For 
the Victorians and the Edwardians the residuum was the diseased, 
above all the degenerate dross, of society, hopefully to be eliminated 
by eugenics, the ‘science of race improvement’.) Today, the term 
‘underclass’ carries many of the same ideological meanings and sug- 
gests a permanent condition of physical, mental and moral inferiority 
within the residue itself. Victims—and/or beneficiaries—of the 
‘dependency culture’, black youths, pensioners and welfare mothers 
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are lumped into this category with scant recognition of the way in 
which government policies have, whether deliberately or not, created 
a no-hope dustbin for those who, for whatever reason, are disadvan- 
taged in the competition for work. That mothers of small children, 
particularly unsupported mothers—those, that is, not financially 
dependent upon an individual man—should be placed tn this cate- 
gory is a particularly vicious instance of male chauvinism and preju- 
dice, since many of these women could, and should, be given the 
Opportunity to improve their skills, and the support in terms of child- 
care provision to enable them to obtain proper paid employment. The 
potential of young men, particularly those from ethnic minorities, is 
also being wasted, but women are being penalized for precisely that 
which our society claims most to value and need: the bearing and 
rearing of children. 


This is not a new story; the twist in the 1980s was that many older 
feminists became uneasily aware that their possibilities for economic 
advancement were partly dependent on the availability of their 
impoverished sisters to act as child minders, cleaners and ironing 
ladies. (Where were their husbands?—but that’s another story again.) 
Even designer dressing was dependent upon an army of female 
sweated labour. 


A New Diversity 


Ic is only my impression—and may be quite wrong—that something 
in the atmosphere has changed as we embark on this last decade of the 
millenium. Perhaps it is partly because British feminism has faced the 
challenge to it made by black women, and what seemed at the time an 
incredibly painful confrontation has been incorporared into an 
enriched conception of what it means to be a woman and into a more 
diverse idea of feminism. The debilitating controversy about por- 
nography continues, but perhaps most feminists would really like 
to get beyond that now. The lesbian and gay movement has, in 
the most ironic paradox of all, been re-energized by the atrack that 
Clause 28 of the Local Government Act represented. I am not claim- 
ing that objectively things look rosy for women, but perhaps feminists 
are at least moving on from the introspection and internal strife of 
the 1980s. 


Or perhaps it is rather that recent world events have destroyed all cer- 
tainties. As the world of the superpowers that most of us were born 
into, or at least grew up in, implodes and fragments, the resulting 
complete uncertainty, although terrifying, may also have its exhilarat- 
ing side (provided you are not too close to the firing line). This is not 
intended as a piece of postmodern frivolity. Of course there is nothing 
exhilarating about being a Kurdish refugee, or an Iraqi civilian in 
Baghdad, or a Croat or a Serb, or someone living near Chernobyl. 
Nevertheless, the disintegration of a world situation which seemed 
not only monolithic but interminable may contribute to a sense, how- 
ever febrile, of at least the possibility of change. 


It is always possible, however, that change may be for the worse. This 
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possibility haunts Femsaism Witbext Illusions.* I have begun what is 
intended as a review of Elizabeth Fox-Genovese’s book with the above 
remarks on my subjective perception of the British situation party 
because Feminism Without Illusions relates primarily to the author’s 
experience of the United States. There is no reason why this should 
not be so, but to read it has heightened my awareness of the differ- 
ences between the United States and this country, especially as we, 
finally, are being forced to turn our faces more towards the new 
Europe. The Special Relationship was primarily a delusion of British 
governments, but English feminism was enormously—and often very 
fruitfully—influenced by the American movement. Perhaps in the 
19908 we are destined to move further apart. 


Elizabeth Fox-Genovese’s survey of feminism is grounded in her own 
personal experience. The author introduces herself as an individual 
with her own biases, and locates herself in the practice of teaching. It 
is refreshing to read that “Young women are entitled to an education 
that empowers them to make choices and accept responsibility—to 
realize their talents and to recognize their accountability.’ This state- 
ment crystalizes the seriousness with which Elizabeth Fox-Genovese 
takes her role as an academic and as a director of Women’s Studies. 
By contrast, British feminist academics often appear apologetic and 
are marginalized. They suffer, too, from the fact chat intellectuals in 
this country are neither so professionalized as their American coun- 
terparts, nor as respected as on the Continent of Europe. Fox- 
Genovese’s statement reflects a certain professional confidence. It also 
reflects her insistence that feminism and Women’s Studies are con- 
cretely grounded in the material needs of young women. As she states 
and restates, marriage is no Jonger a viable career for women. Society 
may perpetuate a rhetoric about relationships between the sexes that 
dates from a period when marriage really was a career for women; we 
must never forget that ıt is so no longer. At a time when some feminist 
academic writing has become wholly preoccupied with issues of 
representation and psychic meanings, it is useful to have this eco- 
nomic reality restated so bluntly. While it may at one level seem too 
obvious to reiterate, we do need to be repeatedly reminded that 
Women’s Saidies is neither an ideological indoctrination process nor 
simply the study of women’s lives for its own sake, but does or should 
have the purpose of increasing women’s understanding of the 
problems they are likely to face in the job market, in their private 
lives, and in relation to the state. 


Feminism Without Illusions ranges across the spectrum of feminist con- 
cerns—with the exception of lesbianism, which hardly features at all. 
That omission, as I shall hope to show, is one subtle indicator of the 
limitations of the book. The variety of topics is in part dictated by the 
genesis of the book: what were originally separate essays have been 
welded into a whole. Unfortunately, this attempt to create a single 
book out of a diverse collection of essays is not entirely successful, is 
indeed one of its main weaknesses. 
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Refusing the Easy Answer 


First though, we should consider the book’s strengths. The nine essays 
address issues concerning feminist theory (the concepts of ‘sisterhood’ 
and ‘community’, for example), the role and meaning of a ‘Women’s 
History’, the specific issue of pornography, and the more general 
issues of ‘political correctness’, American national identity, and—a 
core concept—American individualism, These issues are never dis- 
cussed ın a narrow framework. Their relevance for women is drawn 
out, but invariably related to the general problems of which they 
represent a feminist inflection. A second strength of the book is its 
refusal of easy, ‘right on’ answers. Feminists and leftists have been all 
too readily seduced, bullied or persuaded into following a particular 
line by the umpassioned arguments of a particular group—the porn 
debate is an instructive example. At its worst, such a process means 
that complex issues are reduced to slogans, and those who dissent ana- 
thematized as (in the instance of the porn debate) ‘racists’, ‘sadists’ 
and ‘pornographers’. Elizabeth Fox-Genovese, by contrast, confronts 
the complexities that ‘women’s issues’ always seem to present. In her 
discussion of community, for example, she is well aware of the importance 
and appeal of ideas of a ‘women’s community’ or the ‘community of 
women’, especially in a society in which capitalism erodes and destroys 
communities and the collective values we feel they embodied (although 
those values were often very ambivalent for women). Yet she does not 
lose sight of the sentimentality of our nostalgia for ‘the world we have 
lost’, and the impossibility of a return to the past. 


This makes her critical also of feminist theoreticians such as Carol 
Gilligan and Sara Ruddick who have argued that women’s traditional 
domestic and maternal role (arising out of their place in the commun- 
ities of the past) render them essentially different from men. Yet she 
takes very seriously the work of Jean Bethke Elshtain, an even more, 
and more explicitly, conservative feminist, ‘who sees continuing value 
in women’s ascribed and biologically grounded domestic roles’, and 
who insists on ‘the abiding value of historical precedent’ and ‘the 
social consequences of biology’. These feminist writers, highly influen- 
tial in the United States, have made less impact in this country, where 
feminism remains so much more marginal—although it is of interest 
that Elshtain is a member of the editorial board of Free Associations, a 
left-wing psychoanalytic journal which claims to have taken feminism 
on board. 


Elizabeth Fox-Genovese's discussion of the raging controversy over 
the ‘traditional canon’ of ‘Great Western Texts’ as taught in many 
American universities is equally nuanced, investigating the deep 
problems presented by both sides of this argument. Criticisms of the 
canon have come both from African-Americans and from feminists. 
Both groups have targeted the irrelevance for them of the study of 
‘great white male’ texts, and have pointed out that this canon, which 
claimed to offer a model of great men, great thought and grear liter- 
ature with which an elite—effectively—could identify, acted to 
exclude the majority, ın particular groups such as women and ethnic 
minorities. 
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Fox-Genovese then raises the awkward question: does it therefore fol- 
low that we must all reject the whole of western culture? She argues 
that as evolving at present, the debate lines up on one side those who 
will admit no criticism of the canon whatsoever, and on the other 
those who argue for its wholesale demolition. She regards both posi- 
tions as irresponsible. She argues for the retention of some sort of idea 
of a core of especially valued writings because this bears witness to the 
existence of the collectivity and its communal identity (although this is 
rather controversially called a ‘national community’ when it is just 
thar nationality and that community that its critics would presumably 
reject), But, she suggests, the initial demand for a revision of the 
canon, s0 that excluded groups and their literature could be included, 
has changed course, or undergone a postmodern shift, so that now the 
argument made is that there is in fact # possibility of ‘distinguishing 
among the merits of various texts’. The individual’s right is now ‘to 
education as a personal history, a parochial culture and a private epis- 
temology’. On both sides the arguments made are entirely individual- 
istic. (She also makes the different point that oppressed groups need 
to study the canon in order to take just measure of white male history 
and culture as the history of ‘the unrelieved imposition of force and 
violence’—and also the submission of the excluded to that state of 
affatrs.) She concludes that a revised understanding, a reinterpret- 
ation, of this history is what is required, not its extirpation. 


These issues are complex and difficult. Clearly, the demand for rele- 
vance in education is legitimate, but there is still the problem that in 
the multiply divided societies of the United States and Britain there 
will be no agreement as to what ‘relevant’ means—as the ongoing 
debate about the National History curriculum in this country demon- 
strates. The Conservative Party regards the teaching of the history of 
rebellion and resistance as dangerous and wrong and wants to stick to 
kings and queens; yet Tony Benn, when he was postmaster general in 
the late 1960s, was forbidden by civil servants from having a stamp to 
commemorate Tom Paine. If the African-American demand is for a 
curriculum that reverses the whole of Western history and locates the 
cradle of civilization in Africa rather than in the Middle East (a 
demand thar is growing in Britain as well), it is arguably as much 
open to criticism as the history it replaces. Such a demand is fuelled in 
part by the assumption that personal identity is only, or overwhelm- 
ingly, national or racial identity; but if this is the case, what happens 
to the identity of white children in the multicultural Classroom? Their 
only alternatives are either wholly to reject their own culture and iden- 
tity or to embrace it in an equally rigid way—which leads straight to 
the National Front and ultimarely to apartheid. 


Elizabeth Fox-Genovese’s discussion of this vital issue raises many 
matters of great importance and bravely challenges a oumber of polit- 
ical orthodoxies from both left and right. I agree with her underlying 
belief that the demolition of the canon is not the real issue, and with 
her wish to retain notions of excellence and value in art and literature, 
as with her view that a radical revision of our values and exclusions is 
needed. Those white western radicals who argue for the complete 
liquidation of their own culture remind me of the Maoist lesbian I 
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once met who told me that homosexuality was an effect of capital- 
ism and that she would be quite happy to be liquidated after the 
revolution. 


The argument becomes muffled and less than convincing, however, 
when Elizabeth Fox-Genovese takes on too many targets at once. She 
is probably right to make a connection between the demolition of the 
canon and the influence of postmodern deconstructive strategies and 
the idea that no one text or culture production is better or worse than 
any other. Nevertheless, the latter discussion deserves more attention 
than she gives it. Here, as elsewhere, she simply makes an unargued, 
and almost subliminal assumption—in this case that postmodernism/ 
poststructuralism is negative. 


The Generation Gap 


This leads me to what appears as the major weakness of the book: the 
lack of a clear central theme, and a sense that the very thoughtful 
approach to thorny questions sometimes leads to a sheering off from 
taking a stand, to an indecisiveness, even a wish to have it both ways. 
Beneath that I detect almost a nostalgia for those days—of our youth 
—when issues seemed more clear cut, and the brutal sectarianism of 
separatists had not unsettled our civilized appreciation of Mozart and 
the avant-garde. And indeed for feminists there is now a generation 
gap: ‘I had a long discussion with a young woman scholar who per- 
ceived the meeting as dominated by elderly, established, white mén. 
She could not begin to understand that significant numbers of those 
whom she viewed as the custodians of orthodoxy were no longer even 
attending the association’s meetings because they believed, with good 
reason, that the meetings had been captured by newcomers.’ This 
generation gap, which appears particularly acute for American femin- 
ists, was illustrated by the reception of Naomi Wolf's recent book, 
The Beauty Myth. Eminent feminists such as Betty Friedan complained 
that the book was only saying what they had said long ago and/or was 
saying it too stridently, too aggressively. That, though, is precisely the 
point. The Beexty Myth may not be a very important book, but it 
expresses for a new generation of women the anger that Elizabeth Fox- 
Genovese—and many of us as we grow older—have exchanged for 
the important, but often grey-seeming nuances of ‘it is more compli- 
cated than that’. 


Her discussion of the pornography debate illustrates this, and also the 
obliqueness of some of her arguments. In this chapter as elsewhere, 
she refers to the work of a number of feminists (and others) without 
ever expounding or critiquing them fully. The work of some, such as 
the ‘rabid’ (Fox-Genovese’s term) Andrea Dworkin, are well known, 
so that a further rehearsal of them might be tedious, yet her discursive 
method assumes more knowledge of other writers than readers might 
have. Her points of debate with feminists are often relegated to a foot- 
note, so that theoretical discussion does not move forward. In the 
chapter on pornography in particular the result is confused, and the 
attempt to steer some sort of middle course ends up by appearing 
inconsistent and muddled. In this chapter she relies mainly on femini 
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writers who have opposed pornography, and in her description of the 
two sides in the debate she manages, astonishingly, not to mention the 
feminists who opposed the anti-pornography campaigns and were 
instrumental in their defeat. The work of Varda Burstyn gets a pass- 
ing mention, but Gayle Rubin, Carol Vance and others do not. The 
feminists who opposed censorship are simply included in the ‘liberal’ 
camp. This surely borders on ignorance. Fox-Genovese adopts some 
of the rhetoric of the anu-pornographers: ‘pornographers are thriving 
off the degradation of our people’; pornography has ‘mushroomed 
into a billion dollar industry’; it represents ‘flagrant degeneracy’; ‘the 
escalating violence of the pornographic imagination’. Yet she is 
uneasy with their solutions, because—‘sadly’—evidence is lacking to 
support the view that pornography causes violence towards women 
and children. In the end she appears to argue for the suppression or 
regulation of pornography on the grounds that while ‘the pornogra- 
phic imagination is a private matter’, its marketing and sale is not. 
What appears most shocking about pornography is that it commodi- 
fies sex. Here we touch on a deep contradiction in contemporary 
Western capitalist society: in the West sexuality is elevated to a pin- 
nacle of importance by becoming the core of our identity, and deviant 
sexual practices are more strongly condemned than any other crime, 
yet at the same time sex is everywhere for sale and is marketed as just 
another leisure pursuit. Ac a third level sex remains dirty, secret, 
shameful. But Elizabeth Fox-Genovese does not so much explore these 
conflicts as reproduce them. Unlike Gayle Rubin, she simply assames 
that the commodification of sex is bad, takes it for granted thar all 
pornography is as bestial and violent as the campaigners against it 
assert, implicitly endorses a pop peo oag y view of sexual rebellion 
or defiance of taboos as necessarily infan ‘Like small children, 
pushing to see how far they can go ptr a spanked, we are 
pressing against inherited authority. Like small children, desperate to 
find some limits that will help them to define themselves, we anxiously 
escalate our challenges, secretly hoping that someone will force us to 
stop.’ This chapter is the pained, shocked, confused reaction of a pro- 
gressively minded woman from (as she herself acknowledges more 
generally) a relatively privileged background; but it fails as an 
exploration. 


Individualism, Community and the State 


I referred earlier to the lack of a central theme in Feminism Withoat 
I ustons. This is not quite accurate, since there is a potential theme: 
the author’s critique of individualism, which she rightly targets as too 
powerful an influence on American feminism. Yet here again, indivi- 
dualism (presumably the bourgeois individualism of the Enlighten- 
ment) is neither adequately defined nor extensively explored. The 
assumption is made that we know what she is talking abour. At some 
point in the discussion of any given topic, we will be alerted to its 
relationship to a dominant individualism, which is always seen as act- 
ing to distort political and social aspirations, but that is as far as it 
goes. Ac the same time, while Fox-Genovese deplores individualism, 
she is equally critical of the nostalgia for community, for ‘the world 
we have lost’: ‘Indeed the [Marxist] critique of the alienation of 
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individuals—the loss of community—in capitalist society has led 
many on the left to romanticize pre-modern social relations as whole- 
heartedly as any conservative has ever done.’ She is right—and let all 
those male British socialists who rhapsodize about William Morris 
take note. Yet in repudiating both individualism and traditional 
notions of community (she is more ambivalent about family) what are 
we left with, since in true American radical style she is deeply suspi- 
cious of the state as well: ‘[The] tragic, if unintended consequence of 
feminist campaigns... [and] the reluctance of men to grant women 
equality within communities has forced women to turn to the state to 
protect their rights.’ But most Britush feminists would still respond 
with “What is so tragic about state incervention?’. At the same time, 
Fox-Genovese criticizes socialist feminists such as Alison Jagger for 
having ‘failed to elaborate a theory that would justify radical interven- 
tions in social policy’. 


Yet Feminism Without Illusions also fails—if it is a failure—to present 
the reader with a clear theory with clear practical politcal implica- 
tions. For me this is not the only criterion by which to judge a work 
such as this, and to read it is to be able to share in the concerns, mus- 
ings and moral dilemmas of a painstakingly non-judgmental and 
deeply thoughtful woman. Yet there remains just that feeling that in 
her neglect of lesbianism Mrs Fox-Genovese inadvertently exposes the 
way in which, despite her sensitivity and awareness, she is still a little 
too comfortably embedded in the world of academic American privi- 
lege; and, for me, her slightly apologetic yet disarming references to 
her own marriage strengthened that feeling. She is an excellent com- 
panion for an overview of current American feminist dilemmas, and 
her book is interesting (if not wholly satisfactory) as a survey of the 
theories that were important in the 1980s. She is not the one with 
whom to step into the great fragmenting unknown of the 1990s. I 
cannot help being reminded of Walter Benjamin’s mockery of the 
German bourgeoisie, whose response to the cataclysms of the 19208 
was simply to reiterate, “Things can’t go on like this’. Oh but they can, 
they can. As Elizabeth Fox-Genovese is well aware, just at the moment 
when the United Stares seems master of the universe, its historic 
opponent disintegrating, Amerika itself is also beginning to disinte- 
grate. In the process, feminism along with the old bourgeois certain- 
ties and stabilities will be transformed. The writing from women that 
will be called forth by these scenarios as yet barely imagined will be 
rawer, harder-edged, unexpected. I see Feminion Without Illusions as the 
end of an honourable tradition of feminist writing—in the 19903 we 
will have to reach beyond ic. 


Tony Benn 


The Case for Dismantling the 
Secret State 


SMEAR, which describes in meticulous detail the activities of the secur- 
ity services, over many years, in seeking to discredit and destroy the 
Left in British politics, and Harold Wilson in particular, is by far the 
most important book that has been published on this subject.* It is 
based upon the most comprehensive research—which, in my own 
experience, is accurate—and connects all the sources available, adds 
new material, and backs it all up with an analysis of what was really 
going on, and what this meant in political terms. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago, when the political role of M15 and m16 was first identified 
and discussed on the Left, it was all dismissed as a form of paranoid, 
conspiratorial fantasy, while today it is accepted as quite normal and 
natural. These two, and quite contradictory, responses to what has 
been going on are equally wrong and dangerous, because both seek to 
discourage any serious examination or analysis of the constitutional 
importance of the issues raised by the secret stare and how it operates 
within our system of government. ; 


Chapter after chapter in this book is devoted to accounts of the secret 
meetings that took place, and the right-wing networks which systemat- 
ically fabricated lies and had them disseminated to undermine public 
confidence in all those whom the establishment regarded as hostile to 
their privileges and power. The justification for all these campaigns 
was the supposed existence of a powerful Communist influence in 
British politics, especially in the Labour Party, and later the theory 
that Harold Wilson was actually a Soviet agent and that 10 Downing 
Street itself had been penetrated. Later the threat was seen as being 
more domestic in character, with ultra-left groups believed to domi- 
nate the trade unions and seeking to disrupt the economy in order to 
produce a breakdown of society—a forerunner of the ‘enemy within’ 
doctrine which Mrs Thatcher articulated and made the basis for her 
attacks upon the Left. 


However absurd or exaggerated these stories may have been, what 





* Seephen Dorril and Robin Ramsay, saaar— Wises and the Secret Stats, Fourth Estate, 
London, £20.00 hbk. 
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makes them important is the large number of individuals and organ- 
izations that actually believed them, or used them, for their own- 
purposes. This right-wing alliance included—in addition to many 
within the security services and in Whitehall—elements within the 
press, a number of bankers and industrialists, certain Tory MPs, 
others for whom the war in Northern Ireland provided a base for 
their counterinsurgency operations, and the CIA. The victims of all 
this activity, in addition to Harold Wilson, were many other Labour 
ministers, MPs and individuals, and even Edward Heath, who may 
well have lost his leadership of the Conservative Party because he was 
seen by the security services to be too weak and unreliable to be 
trusted with the premiership. James Callaghan succeeded Harold Wil- 
son, and Margaret Thatcher succeeded Edward Heath, but the real 
beneficiaries of all this secret plotting and systematic propaganda 
were those who gained financially, by virtue of the fact that these 
events greatly helped to instal an extreme right-wing Tory govern- 
ment in Whitehall, which then used its power to carry the process of 
destroying the Left still further. 


It is very important to remember that the campaigns against the Left, 
which Dorrill and Ramsay write about, are still going on and have 
been intensified, since those who now conduct them are doing so 
under the protection of a sympathetic government. And it is because 
of the furure—rather than the past—that this book should be compul- 
sory reading for all those who may be invited to serve in the next 
Labour government, since, however ‘moderate’ Labour's policies may 
now be, the security services will see them as subversive, and seek to 
undermine them with equal vigour. We may also be sure that the Brit- 
ish and American security services have long since planted their own 
people within the Labour Party, the trade unions, the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, and hence within the new Labour cabinet and amongst 
their advisers, and that they will use them as and when it seems neces- 
sary. But what matters is not so much the identification of past or 
future conspiracies, still less the unmasking of the conspirators them- 
selves—who are, in’ the main, quite ignorant people of no weight or 
substance—but the whole constitutional process that permits this sub- 
version of democracy to go on and flourish in secret. 


What is really important about this book is that it tells us more about 
how Britain is governed, and by whom, than most of the standard aca- 
demic texts put together, and the first thing we should learn from it is 
this: that the Crown—as distinct from the Queen personally— 
remains, at the end of the twentieth century, by far the most powerful 
element in our present Constitution. For every single one of the treas- 
onable activities described in this book were undertaken by persons 
who had convinced themselves that their prime duty was to the 
Crown; that their bugging, burgling and smearing was done under the 
authority of the royal prerogatives; and, later, that the cover-ups were 
necessary to protect their lifelong obligation of confidentiality to the 
Crown. The secret state does exist, quite separately from our parlia- 
mentary system, and the Crown is both its head and its cover, and 
thus gives it the legitimacy it needs to destroy democratically elected 
governments or individuals within them, if it believes that to be 
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necessary to protect its own interests. How else can you explain the 
fact that incoming prime ministers and ministers are, in the name of 
the Crown, forced to submit themselves to the privy councillors’ oath, 
and their advisers subjected to positive vetting, as if the verdict of the 
electorate was not a sufficient warrant for them to take up their duties 
as the government of the day. Nor does this secret control end with 
retirement, for it was apparently indicated to Harold Wilson that if 
be made public, after his resignation, what he believed the security 
services had done to try to destroy him, he might, himself, be held 
guilty of breaching his own oath of secrecy as a privy councillor. 


But Crown powers played an even larger part than that, for the key 
role of the American government in this whole sordid story had been 
granted to them by another use of the prerogative—this time the pre- 
rogative of treaty-making. For it was by the prerogative that the CIA, 
without the knowledge or consent of the House of Commons, was 
given control over, and the supervision of, all British intelligence 
operations in return for allowing this country access to some US 
nuclear technology to preserve the myth that Britain had an ‘indepen- 
dent’ nuclear deterrent. This was why James Angleton of the CIA was 
able to order MIS to continue to keep a duly elected prime minister 
under surveillance as a suspected Soviet agent, and why the Amer- 
icans were permitted to receive—as they still do—all the material col- 
lected by British intelligence on British subjects. 

Walter Bagehot, in his famous English Constituties, explained to his 
Victorian readers that the Crown no longer enjoyed real power but 
had become what he called the ‘dignified’ part of the Constitution, 
while the elected parliament was the ‘effective’ part, with the cabinet 
as the ‘buckle’ uniting them together. Whar Dorril and Ramsay have 
established is that today the Crown—using the secret state—is, in 
reality, once again the effective part of the Constitution, and that par- 
liament and the cabinet have been demoted to be the dignified part, 
acting as a mere democratic cover for those who exercise the real 
power, free from any public accountability or scrutiny. Any serious 
reforms would have to look critically at the role of the Crown itself, 
with a view to its removal as a legal entity; and extend to the abolition 
of the security services (just as the KGB has been abolished), in favour 
of new arrangements providing direct ministerial and parliamentary 
control, the publication of budgets and staff numbers, an annual 
debate in the House of Commons on their work, and an agreed policy 
under which they would operate, even if some actual operations were 
kept secret for genuine reasons. And for this reason alone we should 
have to terminate the US nuclear link and their control over our intel- 
ligence services. Such proposals, however, were they to be made, 
would guarantee that the entire resources of the secret state and its 
allies in business, finance and the media, would be mobilized against 
the person, persons or parties that put them forward. That is why no 
previous prime minister has ever dared to tackle the problem head 
on, and why even Harold Wilson's efforts were so ineffective, for he 
must have sensed that he could not win if he tried to do ic. 


This book makes quite clear that everyone to the left of the Conserv- 
ative Party, and even some in it, are suspect as soon as they do 
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anything, however minor, which could be interpreted as a real chal- 
lenge to the status quo, and that a file will be opened on them. The 
security services make it their practice to ‘get something’ on everyone 
on their files; and if they can find nothing, they will fabricate it and 
spread it, whether it be some radical political activity, or alleged 
financial or sexual indiscretion, possibly from the distant past. But I 
suspect that the real hold the security services have upon former 
prime ministers, home secretaries, foreign secretaries and Northern 
Ireland secretaries is that all those who have held these offices have 
actually known about, and in many cases have approved, some dis- 
reputable covert action, and consequently if they were later to press 
for reform they would be quietly reminded of their earlier complicity 
in these security-service excesses, and would decide to drop their 
objections. Here, indeed, was the weakness of Harold Wilson's own 
position, since he most certainly did permit the security services to act 
against his own colleagues and against trade unionists and, having 
done that, he was in a far weaker position than he would otherwise 
have been in when it came to defending himself from the very same 
activities directed against himself. For this reason it is difficult to 
accept that the evidence in this book, of itself, rehabilitates Harold 
Wilson as the authors claim it should. 


It is manifestly true that Wilson’s four governments were far better 
than those that followed, and he had real achievements to his credit 
which future generations will be readier to recognize than we are now. 
It 1s also true that he was the target of a systematic attempt to destroy 
him by the combined forces of the secret state, and that that process 
has, with the help of the Tory press, continued to cast its shadow over 
the memory of his administration. But he did not actually tackle the 
secret state itself, as he should have done, nor did he ever candidly dis- 
close his own anxieties to his cabinet colleagues, many of whom would 
have been only too glad to have helped him get the facts across to the 
public in a concerted way that would have made the argument 
credible and made reform possible. 


This book, however, makes its main case supremely well, and should 
be read by all those who have to work with these same centres of 
unaccountable power, and by the public, whose democratic rights are 
regularly undermined by the secret state. But, if we are to solve the 
problems that the book identifies, there is a great deal more to be dis- 
cussed and some far-reaching changes that will have to be made. 


review 
Dimitris J. Kyrtatas 


Revelation Revised 


‘This 1s the Revelation given by God to Jesus Christ. It was given to 
him so that he might show his servants what must shortly happen." 
Thus commences the last book of the New Testament, the Revelation 
of John. A short prologue is followed by messages to seven churches in 
the Roman province of Asia, concerning proper religious and moral 
conduct. Then comes the largest section of the document, which con- 
sists mainly of prophetic visions and admonitions. Some of the 
visions are clearly drawn from Jewish prophetic and apocalyptic liter- 
ature, most influential of which was the book of Daniel. But the seer 
seems to have added several ideas of his own, a product of his Christ- 
ian oudook. The imagery includes seals which are opened one by one, 
angels who blow trumpets in turn, glimpses of future events, powers 
of darkness and heavenly beings. Revelation ends with confirmative 
remarks and blessings for those who adhere to the prophecy. 


Among the visions which have at one time or another exercised the 
imagination of the Revelation’s readers are the cry for vengeance, 
‘How long, sovereign Lord, holy and true, must it be before thou wilt 
vindicate us and avenge our blood on the inhabitants of the earth?’ (6: 
10); the beast with ten horns and seven heads, which was allowed 
during its reign ‘to wage war on God’s people and to defeat them, and 
was granted authority over every tribe and people, language and 
nation’ (13: 1-8); the riddle of the beast’s name in the form of the 
number 666, given to those who have intelligence to work it out (13: 
18); the woman ‘clothed in purple and scarlet and bedizened with gold 
and jewels and pearls’, on whose head was written ‘Babylon the great, 
the mother of whores and of every obscenity on earth’ (17: 4—6); the 
chaining of the Devil by an angel for a thousand years, during which 
Christ would reign over mankind, and after which the Devil would be 
turned loose again for a short while to seduce the nations (20: 1-8); 
and the new heaven filled with blissful images, including a river ‘flow- 
ing from the throne of God’, on either side of which ‘stood a tree of 
life, which yields twelve crops of fruit, one for each month of the 
year’, and so on (22: 1-2). 


Less than a century after its publication there was much in John’s 
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Revelation not apprehended by its readers. Its date and author were a 
matter for speculation, and its religious significance disputed. 
Debates over its meaning continued throughout the Middle Ages; and 
from the early eighteenth century there has been a systematic flow of 
popular pamphlets and learned articles aiming at its illumination and 
evaluation.” After prolonged research, despite disagreement on 
several points and persisung hesitations, most twentieth-century 
scholars would agree (a) that the work was composed during the 
second half of the first century (more precisely, sometime between the 
sixties and the nineties); (b) that its author was a Christian of Jewish 
origins called John—possibly the disciple or, more likely, someone 
belonging to the disciple’s school; (c) that it was composed in the 
Roman province of Asia or its neighbouring island of Patmos; and (d) 
that the imagination of the seer was excited by contemporary events, 
which, although presented in symbols and riddles, were more or less 
understood by his first readers; the beast would thus be related to 
Roman rule and the emperors, Babylon the whore would stand for 
Rome, and so forth. Furthermore, it is also generally accepted (e) that 
the work was written at a period of crisis, with signs of economic 
pressure and social unrest, (f) under circumstances of religious perse- 
cution, and (g) was addressed to socially humble and oppressed 
Christians, mainly for purposes of religious edification, but also as 
comfort in their tribulations. 


A New Consensus 


There have always been problems with these presuppositions. For 
example, persecutions are not otherwise attested to in the Roman pro- 
vinces before the second century; the author confuses the issue of con- 
temporary political events; and he never explicitly characterizes his 
brethren as socially humble. But first-century Christianity is insuffi- 
ciently documented, and not much precision on social matters can be 
expected of a seer purporting to report an inspired revelation. Reas- 
onably enough, Church historians have usually filled in the gaps, 
drawing upon their general perception of early Christianity. Accord- 
ing to this perception the early converts belonged to the lower strata 
of the Roman world, with slaves and urban proletarians predominat- 
ing. As for persecutions, they have been considered so integral a part 
in the evolution of the new religion, that almost every single early 
Christian document has been seen as hinting at problems with the 
Jews or the secular authorities. Revelation can be easily made to con- 
form to this picture and in its turn to confirm it. 


Having reached this common ground, scholars have atrempted to 
specify the circumstances under which the work was composed. The 
social history of the early Roman empire is rather vague, but, thanks 
to ancient sources, much is known about individual emperors and 
their administration. Social unrest and economic distress during the 
first century, it is believed, could only occur during the reign of ‘bad 
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emperors’, and—apart from Caligula who was murdered when 
Christianity was in its infancy stage—only Nero and Domitian were 
reported to have been adequately corrupt and extravagant as to fit the 
picture drawn from Revelation. Scholars are divided between the two 
emperors, but as the latter reigned from AD 81-96 when Christianity 
would have expanded sufficiently, the lot has usually fallen to him 
(although other possibilities were not excluded).} Internal evidence 
from Revelation has thus been interwoven with Domitian’s alleged 
(by pagan sources) mismanagement of the empire. The seer’s religious 
preoccupations have been regarded as a response to secular corrup- 
tion and malicious persecutions—the worship of the beast in Revela- 
tion being linked to emperor worship. 


During the last two or three decades, however, the traditional view of 
early Christianity has been systematically revised and gradually aban- 
doned. Detailed research has shown that from the days of the apostle 
Paul, whose social milieu emerges rather clearly in his letters, down to 
the well-documented age of the first Christian emperor, Constantine, 
slaves and proletarians were hardly touched by the new faith; that 
numerous well-off converts abounded; and that, overall, the Christian 
communities were socially complex, representing a cross section of the 
population.‘ It is now believed that up to the third century no initia- 
tives were taken on the part of the emperors or the administration for 
religious persecutions.’ Sporadic outbursts of violence recorded in 
some (mostly unreliable) sources are considered as originating from 
popular aversion. Popular morality was understandably offended by 
the provocations of people regarded in their time as religious fanatics. 
From the middle of the third century to the early fourth, the authori- 
ties organized persecutions, but they were short-lived and their effi- 
cacy is disputed. Between acts of violence, it is now stressed, Christ- 
ians were allowed for long periods to prosper, and many of them filled 
the army, the civil services and the palace (including the households of 
the ‘bad emperors’ Nero and Commodus as well as the court of Dio- 
cletian, renowned for the worst measures against the Christians). 
According to this new consensus, Christianity, even in its earliest 
stages, did not arise as a movement of the most oppressed sections of 
the population, nor did it purport to ameliorate the living conditions 
of the masses; many among its members were respectable, educated 





3 There have been further disagreements as to whether the work was composed during 
or jus after their reigns, but they need not concern us bere. Domitian’s reign is 
favoured by an important ancient witness as weil. 
4 A small selection of the works which have contributed to the new consensus are the 
following. B.A. Judge, The Sesal Pattern of Christian Greags on the First Century, London 
1960; H Kreissig, ‘Zur socialen Zusammensetzung der frihchnalichen Gemeinden im 
ersten Jahrhundert u Z.’, Ere, 6, 1967, pp. 91-100; G.E.M. de See Croix, ‘Early 
Christian Attitudes to Property and Slavery’, in D. Baker, ed., Cherch, Secrty, and 
Poefstect, Scadies in Church History r2, Oxford 19975; W.A. Meeks, The Fert Urbes Christ- 
ians. The Sacral World of the Apestle Pani, New Haven 183; see also Dimitris J. Kyrtatas, 
The Social Structure of the Early Christees Communites, London 1987. 
IGEM. de Se. Crom, "Why Were the Early Christian Communmmes Persecured?’, 
Past and Present 26, 1963, pp. 6-38; T.D Barnes, ‘Leguslanon Against the Christians’, 
Journal of Roman Sindis 58, 1968, pp. 32-50, W.H.C. Frend, ‘Open Quesnons Concern- 
ing che Christians aod the Roman Empire in the Age of the Severn’, Joarmed of Theslegical 
Stma 25, 1974, PP- 333-5L 
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and well off, influenced in their moral teaching by upper-class stoic- 
ism and platonism; if anything, a large number of the early converts 
were socially upwardly mobile.® 


A Sectarian Work 


Revelation, with its condemnation of Romans and Jews, its call for 
vengeance, its self-presentation as a book of comfort to its readers, its 
exultation of the slain and the expectation of a great victory, had up to 
now been the last major stronghold of the traditional view. Now, with 
the work of Leonard L. Thompson, this last stronghold has fallen.” 


Thompson’s examination of the primary sources shows that the pre- 
vailing view about Domitian is a gross distortion. The ancient authors 
who created the established grotesque picture were Roman aristocrats 
propagating their own factional interests, not the interests of the pro- 
vincials, let alone the humble.® In effect, Domitian turns out to be as 
good an administrator as others before or after, if not a better one in 
some respects. More interestingly, contemporary Christian and Jewish 
authors do not corroborate the prevailing view of his religious intoler- 
ance; from their writings he emerges even better dsposed towards 
them than were other emperors. During his reign the provinces prob- 
ably experienced no better or worse conditions than usual, and were 
certainly not under social or economic pressure. Roman Asia, like 
other provinces, was enjoying stability, peace and moderate economic 
expansion. 


Thompson’s scrutiny of Revelation in the light of other contemporary 
Christian documents of the same era provides a new picture of its 
Christian addressees: slaves do not appear; there were some who 
could be considered poor, others who qualified as well off; most seem 
to have been members of local guilds, with craftsmen and traders 
probably prevailing. Above all, Asian Christians are seen to have 
shared fully in urban life, taking advantage of financial and social 
opportunities as they arose. If they were distressed, the cause was 
neither religious persecution nor wretchedness. 


This new location of the Revelation’s addressees and the rejection of 
the crisis theory seem to contradict the seer’s obsession with struggle, 
lines of demarcation and extermination. Ultimarely, the Book of 
Revelation presents a world divided into two camps in constant and 
uncompromising war. This combar language is so sharp that gener- 
ations of scholars have not been able to explain it in any other way 
than as a reflection of the religious and social strain exercised upon 
Christians. Now Thompson argues convincingly the other way round. 





6 It 1s often repeated that there were very few aristocrats among the early Christians; 
this is certainly crue, bur rt should not be forgotten that aristocrats were very few in the 
Roman world at large; proportionately they may have even been overrepresented in 
the Chrisuan communines. 

7LL. Thompeon, The Besk of Revdlatren. Apocalyps and Empire, Oxford University 
Press, New York and Oxford 1990, £24.00/$29.95 hardback. 

3 See also G.E.M de Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle ta the Aucoeat Greek World, London 
1981, pp. 381-2, but cf B. Levick, ‘Domitian and the Provinces’, Letemeas 41, 1982, pp. 
50-73. 
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The seer, in his view, does not reflect a world in conflict, but tries to 
enforce one. He is not an observer, but 2 potential creator of crisis 
and conflict. He is not distressed because Christians were not allowed 
to live ın peace, but because most actually lived peacefully—partici- 
panung in Roman urban life, instead of abandoning it, condemning it 
and fighting for its demolition. He is not trying to comfort wretches in 
tribulation, but to lead people from a life of participation to a life of 
religious partisanship. 


The traditional reception of Revelation has been misled by a factor 
normally overlooked. Ever since its inclusion in the holy canon of 
Scripture, Revelation has been regarded as homologous to other New 
Testament books. It turns out to be a sectarian work, in disagreement 
with predominating Christian morals. It is not exactly clear what kind 
of Christians those were condemned by the seer, but the communities 
built around the apostle Paul would certainly not be of his liking. As 
a sectarian work it identifies its enemies first among fellow Christians, 

next among Jews, and last among pagans. The sharp language against 
pagans and Jews thinly conceals the author’s revulsion towards pre- 
vailing Christian conduct. 


Yet, despite its call for war and separation from the world, Revela- 
tion, as Thompson shows with minute argumentation, is not propa- 
gating seclusion in which Christians, like, for example, the Essenes, 
would be able to live in the assurance of a self-created ghetto. The 
seer’s vision encompasses not only the empire but the entire world. 
The luxury of leading a perfect life and leaving anyone else to do as he 
pleases is unthinkable to the author of Revelation. In this respect, it 
can be claimed that in his utopian reclamation of all aspects of human 
life, the seer was far ahead of other contemporary Christians, seeing 
well into the ideology of the Middle Ages. 


Transformation: A New Paradigm 


Friedrich Engels, following the lead of the prominent German theo- 
logians, had considered early Christianity as ‘a great revolutionary 
movement made by the masses’. He saw in its history ‘notable points 
of resemblance with the modern working-class movement’. Like the 
latter, he thought ‘Christianity was originally a movement of 
oppressed people; it first appeared as the religion of slaves and 
emancipated slaves, of poor people deprived of all rights, of peoples 
subjugated or dispersed by Rome... Both are persecuted and baited, 
their adherents are despised and made the objects of exclusive laws, 
the former as enemies of the human race, the latter as enemies of the 
state, enemies of religion, the family, social order.'9 


Not many years later Max Weber protested that ‘it is not only mis- 
taken, it is absolute nonsense to maintain theories such as that Christ- 
ianity was the result of “social” conditions or was a product of ancient 
“socialist” movements.” But such objections made little impact. The 


9 Friedrich Engels, “The Book of Revelation’ and ‘On the History of Barty Christian- 
ity’, ın Karl Marx aod Friedrich Engels, Os Religion, Moscow 1957, pp. 184, 28L 
P Max Weber, The Agrarian History of the Major Centres of Ancient Civilizanon’, 
in The Agrarian Secielegy of Ancient Civelixetras, London 1976, p. 258. 
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predominant view among Marxist and non-Marxist historians 
remained close to the conception of Engels." Scholars had been 
divided as to whether Christianity had points of resemblance with an 
oppressed class movement only for a couple of generations or for 
three whole centuries. But they were almost unanimous in the basic 
verdict the first converts were drawn from the lowest and humblest 
classes of society, bringing into the new faith aspects of their class 
interests. Presently, it is almost as if the general consensus is moving 
in the opposite direction. The early Christians are shown to have par- 
ticipated and even enjoyed the comforts of urban life, and to have 
often been upwardly mobile. Furthermore, it is understood that some 
of their earliest writings exhibit essential features of a developing 
upper-class ideology.” Thompson regards Revelation as operating 
‘from a Christian framework that will be integrated fully into imperial 
structures only centuries later."3 


Nineteenth-century historians, Marxist and non-Marxist alike, were 
to a large extent shaped under the impact of the French Revolution— 
in whatever way they may have consciously evaluated it.4 And twen- 
tieth-century historians were in a similar way shaped, to a large 
extent, under the impact of the Russian Revolution. In this context the 
anti-Marxist Russian historian Rostovtzeff comes readily to mind: he 
saw the Roman empire as being devastated by proletarian and peas- 
ant movements. The point is that modern world experiences and con- 
ceptions imposed a certain understanding of evolution in the ancient 
world. Revolutionary participation of the masses was seen (for good 
or for bad) by many historians as the motivating factor in the transi- 
tion from the ancient to the medieval world. Revolutionary practice 
presupposes revolutionary theory; and, as such, Christianity served as 
the best candidate. Historians rarely express clearly their preconcep- 
tions, presenting their views as objective evaluations of facts; but a 
philosopher such as Nietzsche had no problem stating the precon- 
cieved equation explicitly: “The French Revolution,’ he wrote, ‘is the 
daughter and continuation of Christianity—its instincts are against 
caste, against the noble, against the last privileges.” 


Recently, the disarray of the ‘Eastern world’, visible even before 
present-day radical developments, suggests new patterns of historical 
development. Instead of a revolutionary transition from Western 
capitalism to Soviet socialism, as hoped or feared by many, the world 





* Even Nietzsche, who was otherwise highly original, sided with Hagels in considering 


um: ‘It is noc hunger thet provokes revolutions, bur chat the people have acquired an 
appetite a mengerat ', in The Will te Pewer, New York 1968, pp 123-4. 

™ Cf. Sœ. Crom's views, such as that Christianity ‘helped to rivet the shackles rather 
more firmly’ on the slave's feet, ın The Class Straggle tu the Ancient Groah World, p. 420. 
3 Thompeon, p. 192. 

“4 | use the French Revolunon Indicatively. I would include Gibbon in the same care- 
gory of historians, in spite of the fact that be started writing before the Revolunon. 
revolutionary ideas were in the atmosphere and other experiences of the same kind 
were already part of the past. 

5 Nsetrsche, The Will w Power, p. m1 
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as a whole seems to be in the process of transformation. Ancient his- 
torians are thus drawing new paradigms for their discipline. The 
same texts are being read in a different way, leading to different con- 
clusions. Engels and Weber are both seen to have been wrong: early 
Christianity could have been strongly influenced by social conditions 
and at the same time immune from the interests of slaves and prole- 
tarians. Class conflicts may have been in antiquity as important as 
they are now without the ancient world following the pattern of 
general crisis—revolution—transition. Long-term historical evolution 
needs to be redefined, and the location of religion in late antiquity re- 
examined. It is not sufficient to declare that in late antiquity and the 
Middle Ages religion was more important than it had been previously 
or became later. The significant question is, why was it that people 
living at that time were experiencing major aspects of their social 
existence in religious terms? In any case, modern world experiences 
suggest that transformation may be a more appropriate concept than 
transition in describing late antiquity. In its turn, a new appreciation 
of the ancient world may contribute to a better understanding of the 
modern. Thompson’s theory that Revelation was not a product of 
crisis but a sectarian attempt to speak in a crisis language on behalf of 
the whole world—whar he calls ‘cosmopolitan sectarianism'—pro- 
vides an important link to the chain of the new consensus that histor- 
ians of early Christianity are developing. 
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comment 
Branka Magaš 


Nationalism and Politics in Eastern 
Europe: A Response to Ernest Gellner 


‘Nationalism’ is a much-abused concept that can be used to explain 
everything—hence, nothing at all. Unless rooted in concrete analysis 
of the national and class politics of a given state or area, it runs the 
risk of becoming analytically vacuous. Ernest Gellner’s work has long 
been distinguished by its recognition of the salience of nationalism as 
a force shaping the modern world. Unlike many liberal or socialist 
writers, Gellner has never simply condemned national movements as 
diversions from the path of human progress. The great value of his 
brief essay on ‘Nationalism and Politics in Eastern Europe’* is that its 
scope and ambition allow one to focus on more fundamental issues 
lurking behind the concept of ‘nationalism’. The following comment 
is put forward in a spirit of appreciative response, which seeks to 
bring out more clearly the specifically political moment in national- 
ism and its history. i 


Gellner’s approach is to examine one hundred and sixty years of East- 
ern European history and deduce a progression of five, temporally 
demarcated, phases of nationalism: (1) the zero point (1815); (2) the 
triumph of ‘the nationalist principle’ (the nineteenth century); (3) the 
creation of nation-states (1918); (4) brutally conducted ethnic ‘purifi- 
cation’ (the Second World War); and (5) the decline of nationalism 
(the future). For an approach of this kind to be successful, ic must be 
based on a consistent theoretical framework and a good knowledge of 
the history of the area. Unfortunately, Gellner’s text can be faulted on 
both counts. To begin with, a confusion is created by his frequent 
conflation of ethnicity, nationality and statehood. More generally, it is 
doubtful whether such an approach could work at all given the non- 
simultaneity of the political and economic dimensions of state form- 
ation in Central and Eastern Europe (and not only there). 


Gellner’s reference point throughout is Western Europe, and he 
describes nineteenth-century nationalism in Eastern Europe as an 
‘inescapable corollary of the new socioeconomic order’ brought by 
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‘modernity and industrialism’. Yet, though ‘industrialism’ first 
triumphed ın the European West, this West was/is not organized in 
accordance with the principle of one-nation/one-state (for example, 
Britain, Belgium, Switzerland). In the European East, equally, that 
principle was not always followed: several self-consciously multi- 
national states came into being in 1918. Furthermore, it is not clear 
from what Gellner tells us whether East European societies simply 
repeated the experience of Western Europe, or whether what they did 
was (also) a compensation for not being ‘there’. 


‘Historic Nationalism’ 


It is necessary to stress that in much of Eastern Europe the victory of 
the national idea predates industrialization. In 1848, the year when all 
the component nationalities of the Habsburg monarchy formed their 
national programmes—programmes which, incidentally, survived 
practically intact until 1918 and in many ways even thereafter—most 
of the societies they inhabited were overwhelmingly agrarian. Indeed, 
most of Eastern Europe remained agrarian until after the Second 
World War. 


From when should we date the entry of nationalism onto the scene in 
this part of Europe? Was there ever a ‘zero point’? Gellner's account 
of the situation up to and including 1815 is fundamentally inaccurate, 
not least because the division of much of Eastern Europe between 
three empires predates the Congress of Vienna. It is inaccurate also 
because it misses out the earlier phase of ‘historic nationalism’ (for 
example, the partition of Poland did not lead the Poles to forget they 
had once had a state; and anti-German poems were already common 
in seventeenth-century Hungary and Croatia), and because it disre- 
gards the impact of the French Revolution. Metternich knew better: at 
the Congress of Vienna he emphasized the danger posed not only by 
the liberal, but also by the national idea to the conservative order in 
Europe. Nationalism—far from remaining to be born—was already 
perceived as a political force in its own right. 


Contrary to whar Gellner claims, the three empires at this point were 
not equally indifferent to the national principle, nor were the national 
elites living within them. It is true thar the nobility reserved the word 
‘natio’ only for itself. However, once the Habsburg state dropped 
Latin as its official language in favour of German (which happened 
before the French Revolution), the multi-ethnic—mutti-lingual—nature 
of the Empire became visible. Why, the Magyar nobles asked their 
German king, should our Diet speak German, when we are Hungar- 
ian? They then busily got down to learning their ‘native’ language. Ac 
this point the old ‘historic nationalism’ began to change into ‘national 
nationalism’. 


But the real impetus came with the French Revolution. Polish and 
Italian enthusiasm for the Revolution was inspired also by the desire 
for 2 reconstituted Poland and a unified Italy. The French invasion 
encouraged the Russian aristocracy, as Tolstoy describes, to begin to 
speak Russian (rather than French). Once official documents and 
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journals appeared in the national languages in French Illyria, there 
was no going back to German or Italian in present-day Slovenia and 
western Croatia. The Serb national uprising, to take a different 
example, was already a fact. If these peoples were not represented at 
the 18r5 Congress, it does not mean that they accepted its conclusions 
as legitimate. The progress of nationalism in this part of Europe is a 
far more complex, uneven and contradictory process than Gellner 
suggests, or the blanket term ‘nationalism’ implies. But one thing is 
certain: 18r5 was not the zero point. “The long wave’ began much 
earlier, and was deeply rooted in the de-Latinization of Europe. 


The idea that the legitimate foundation for the state was the nation 
was not a purely nationalist invention as Gellner suggests. It was 
brought into circulation by the French Revolution. Since it contained 
the idea of popular democracy, it was condemned as subversive by the 
ancien régimes. In 1848, the year of ‘national revolutions’, there were 
several distinct ‘nationalist’ trends present, of which the desire for 
autonomous statehood and the concept of sovereignty deriving from 
the people (as opposed to the divine authority of the monarch) were 
dominant, though the liberal emphasis on constitutional government 
and the right of the (individual) citizen also appeared at this time. The 
concept of ‘nation’ derived from all these strands, albeit with different 
implications. 


Gellner surely overstates the ethnic complexity—the ‘incredibly com- 
plex patchwork’—of Eastern Europe. Ethnically mixed areas were 
relatively small in comparison with the nationally homogeneous ones. 
The trouble arose more from the fact that political and ethnic boun- 
daries frequently did not coincide. Thus, in the case of the Habsburg 
Empire, Czechs and Germans both claimed the kingdom of Bohemia 
as their own. Another, related, trouble stemmed from the nature of 
the electoral system, which excluded the majority of the adult popula- 
tion for much of the nineteenth century, and in some cases until 1918. 
For example, the Austrian crownland of Carniola was overwhelm- 
ingly Slovene, but the right of representation was enjoyed only by the 
highest taxpayers, who were ethnic Germans. The problem was not 
the ethno-social distribution as such, but the differential power 
wielded by the different social groups. Once Slovene ethnic weight 
came to be reflected in the local assembly, Carniola became a back- 
water so far as the national struggle was concerned. At the same time, 
democratization of the Austrian state became a deeply national issue, 
because it threatened the balance of power between the constituent 
nationalities; this explains why this Empire never took the ‘natural’— 
that is, federal—path. Indeed, once the introduction of general and 
equal male suffrage in the Austrian part of Austro-Hungary gave a 
numerical majority of Reichsrath seats to the Slavs, parliamentary life 
stopped functioning. 


There is no direct correlation, as Gellner claims, between the success 
of national movements in the nineteenth century and the spread of 
what he calls ‘the nationalist principle’. Thus the Magyars ‘succeeded’ 
not because they were better nationalists than the Poles, but because 
they had a state that was recognized as a legitimate political subject. 
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This state, however, was not ethnically homogeneous: non-Hungarian 
nationalities formed almost half of the population. Hungarian 
national affirmation in the second half of the nineteenth century was 
thus by no means a triumph of ‘the nationalist principle’—unless this 
triumph is understood as the achievement of supremacy by one 
nation over others. 


It is true that the quest for independent starehood in Eastern Europe 
came in response to economic changes ourtured in capitalise Western 
Europe. (The decision of Joseph 01 to replace Latin by German as the 
official language of the Empire was one such response.) But it took the 
form of a reaction to the power these changes introduced into the rela- 
tionship between states: the power to alter social relations in other 
states, directly or indirectly. The quest for power to shape social and 
political relations at home: this is what gave birth to nationalism as 
we know it. Hungarian nationalism, to take one example, nurtured by 
history and now also by language, was reborn in the mid 18408 at a 
point when the Hungarian nobility had to decide whether Vienna or 
Budapest would abolish serfdom is Hungary. 


Hence, contrary to what Gellner argues, it is political power rather 
than ‘Protection of Culture’ thar stands at the base of modern nation- 
alism. Nations are, above all, political communities—as Lenin under- 
stood so well. When and how to change the electoral system; how to 
distribute authority between the municipal, provincial and central 
state assemblies; what language to teach in schools; what kind of road. 
and railway system to build; -the legal provisions for capital accumula- 
tion; state subsidy for industry; forms of taxation; military service; 
customs duties; trade-union organization; foreign policy; and so forth 
—all these forms constitutive of modern capitalism became foci of 
sharp national struggle in the Habsburg Empire. 


State-Sponsored Nationalism 


What is more, as Benedict Anderson has argued, the second half 
of the nineteenth century saw the appearance in Europe of state- 
sponsored nationalism. This only enhanced the quest for state inde- 
pendence among peoples without one. Such nationalism, on the other 
hand, does not require an ethnically homogeneous state. When Kaut- 
sky or Lenin talked of ‘nation-states’, they had in mind stares that 
were ethnically homogeneous. When a nineteenth-century Hungarian 
nationalist talked of the ‘nation-state’, he had in mind the (multi- 
national) territory of the Crown of St Scephen. One result of this was 
a ‘hardening up’ of national politics within imperial regimes immed- 
iately prior to their collapse. Secessionism emerged first and foremost 
in response to the state-sponsored nationalism of the dominant 
nations. The First World War served only to accelerate this tendency. 
In 1914, Masaryk and his followers represented a small minority 
within the Czech polity, but by May 1917 the Czech political parties 
were openly secessionist. 


Whatever the trend, Gellner argues, the tendency to form (ethnically 
based) nation-states could not be completed in Eastern Europe, 
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because of its ‘incredibly complex ethnic patchwork’—and the rise of 
the successor scates if anything aggravated this problem. This, indeed, 
was one of the main arguments deployed by the Austro-Marxists in 
favour of the maintenance of the Empire. It is frequently heard today 
in relation to other multinational states. Yet this was not the main 
problem in 1918. Persistent nationalism was rather a consequence of 
what goes under the name of the ‘Versailles Peace’. To begin with, the 
extent of ethnic diversity present within the new states was far from 
inevitable: in many places the victors purposefully drew the borders 
in violation of the ethnic principle. Wilson’s original idea that state 
frontiers should, whenever possible, follow ethnic boundaries was not 
respected at Versailles—even by the American president. More 
important in the end was the undemocratic nature of the regimes in 
question, and not only in regard to their national minorities. A fur- 
ther bout of ‘national-democratic revolutions’ could have occurred 
within them, and these could have solved ‘the national problem’—ar 
least for a time. National-democratic revolutions, after all, are never 
permanent or perfect acquisitions. 


This apart, however, it would be wrong to argue that their ‘ethnic 
complexity’ contributed to the East European states falling ‘like nine- 
pins to Hitler’. Their military defeat, after all, was due for the most 
part to the unprecedented force wielded by the Nazi state. Indeed, the 
argument of internal weakness being responsible for defeat fits far 
better the case of nationally homogeneous France—the great military 
power of interwar Europe—than the nationally heterogeneous coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. The war, Gellner argues, resulted in a brutally 
conducted process of national homogenization (phase 4), which is 
why some of these states (Poland, Czechoslovakia and Byelorussia) 
now appear more like the countries of the European West. Having 
gone through phases 1-4, they can now aspire to phase 5—unlike the 
remaining ethnically mixed states, which are condemned to suffer 
continued ethnic tensions. But this, of course, is wrong. National 
homogeneity in Poland has not eliminated Polish nationalism (or anti- 
Semutism). While in ethnically near-homogeneous Hungary national- 
ism is still nurtured by the dream of incorporation of (largely 
Romanian-inhabited) Transylvania. 


It is when describing phase 5 that Gellner’s argument becomes partic- 
ularly contradictory. Harmonious inter-national relations—the con- 
flicrual character of ‘High Cultures’ notwithstanding—become a 
matter of material affluence: of a ‘greater and better diffused affluence 
of later industrialism’. In Western Europe the assimilation of millions 
of Gasterbeiter into an ‘advanced host culture’ becomes a purely tech- 
nical problem—despite the contrary evidence. ‘Economic and cul- 
tural convergence’ of a ‘late industrial society’ allows a new era of 
harmonious inter-national relations, as proved by West European 
integration, its federalization and cantonization. 


But what about the federal and subfederal states found in Bastern 
Europe today? Indeed, the thesis of the triumph of nationalism in 1919 
does not work for Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia or the Soviet Union. In 
all these cases the nations involved opted for a different solution, 
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whereas it is the “national fronts’ which rapidly acquire real and 
persisting grass roots’. Given this, nationalism is likely to be ‘even 
stronger than it was last time’. The success of the national fronts, on 
the other hand, appears inevitable: ‘in the painful revival of civil 
society, it quickly becomes obvious thar ethnic association can be 
revived more quickly and effectively than any other.’ 


This misses the main point. The birth of national front, after all, was 
the work of precisely small groups of intellectuals—just as small intel- 
lectual clubs sparked off national revival in East and Central Europe a 
century or two ago. However, the difference this time so far as the 
Soviet Union is concerned is that—unlike in tsarist Russia—the 
national fronts and their intellectual ideologues operate within well- 
defined political units, created by the federal arrangement. This is the 
assumption taken for granted, but which makes all the difference. 
This, then, is what explains why nationalism io Eastero Europe takes 
the form of a political struggle for control of the existing local states, 
through which it is possible to command all other branches of ‘civil 
society’: economy, cultural institutions, media, and so on. For simple 
acquisition of control over the existing state structure is a much more 
straightforward task than breathing new, democratic life into it, or 
creating a new one altogether. Of course, the nationalists’ success 
feeds above all on the inability of the central party and state bureauc- 
racy to put forward an alternative, more democratic, concept for the 
Union. For, without a democratically constituted federation, there is 
litle hope for democracy flourishing within any of its parts. 


Gellner is thus right to emphasize the connection between the absence 
of democracy in the Soviet Union—consequence of the fusion of all 
social hierarchy and organization in a single vertically organized 
somenklatura—aod the re-emergence of the destructive force of nation- 
alism as soon as this system started to fall apart. He is right also to 
insist that a repetition of genocide and forcible transplantation is pos- 
sible, if an 4 /’extrance application of the national principle—the abso- 
lure convergence of ethnic and political boundaries—is allowed to 
prevail. He is also right to draw our attention to the genuine craving 
for democracy which will act as a counterforce. One key feature, 
moreover, which distinguishes Gellner’s approach to the issue of 
nationalism in the Eastern half of Europe is his warm affection for the 
peoples of the area, and his desire that they should be spared all-out 
wars. 





p. 127, line 1, for 1915 reed ‘1815’. 
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albeit not all of them equally willingly. Austria-Hungary’s collapse 
brings into focus the secret of the Bolsheviks’ success in keeping much 
of the old Empire together: the federal formula, which criss-crossed 
the Soviet Union with many state and para-state frontiers, creating 
republics, autonomous republics, autonomous regions, and so on. 
The right of secession was inscribed in the Constitution. What the 
Bolsheviks offered was something not unlike what Gellner calls the 
‘federal-cantonal Common Home’. The same is true of post-1945 
Yugoslavia. In both the Soviet and Yugoslav cases, it must be stressed, 
this arrangement came in the wake of ethnic strife and murderous 
violence. 


Gellner’s Theoretical Substitution 


What, then, has gone wrong with these federated states? Gellner 
argues that the Soviet stare and society did not experience three of his 
five ‘phases’ (triumph of nationalism, creation of nation-states, inter- 
ethnic wars), but now seem set to do precisely that. Yet it would be 
impossible to understand the Bolshevik-led revolution without its par- 
ticular response to the national issue. The history of the Soviet Union 
suggests that these ‘phases’ were indeed passed through, albeit in a 
specific and contradictory manner. Thus the republics and other 
para-state political units are ethnically based—they are nation-states 
in the relevant sense of the word—but have, at least until recently, 
possessed liccle political autonomy. Industrialization and the develop- 
ment of national culture have taken place, but under rules dictated 
from a single (Russian) centre, outside all democratic control. 


The logic of Gellner’s argument from history should lead him to argue 
that the roots of nationalist revival in the Soviet Union today could be 
looked for in: (a) the suppression of political autonomy in the compo- 
nent nation-states; (b) the uneven process of industrialization; (c) the 
conflictual nature of ‘High Culture’ production (for example, the 
dominance of the Russian language); (d) the desire to destroy long- 
standing national-political units within individual republics (for 
example, Georgia, Azerbaijan and so forth). Yet he argues none of 
this. Instead, he introduces a sew set of quasi-analytical terms: a ‘pain- 
ful’ revival of civil society; a ‘genuine craving’ for pluralism and for 
an end to political, ideological or economic monopoly; the weakness 
of ideological rivals to nationalism. But would it not have been useful 
to consider the nature of ‘civil society’ in Slovakia or Bosnia at the 
start of this century; the ‘political monopoly’ in tsarist Russia; the role 
that Western ‘economic monopoly’ played in the demise of the Otto- 
man Empire? And was not the victory of conservative nationalism in 
Hast Central Europe in 1918 due also to the weakness of ‘ideological 
rivals to nationalism’? There is an assumption in this theoretical sub- 
stitution of which Gellner seems to be unaware. 


Let us seek to clarify this assumption by asking the question: What is 
the nature of the politics of nationalism in the contemporary Soviet 
Union? Gellner draws a firm line of distinction between the demo- 
cratically minded new political parties and the national fronts. He 
argues that the former ‘tend to be relatively small clubs of intellectuals, 
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themes 


As Britain heads for an election, there are reasons to suppose that the 
outcome will sharpen awareness of the democratic failings of its political 
system. Any result other than a dramatic and convincing increase in the 
Conservative vote is going to strain the Union with Scotland and remind 
us of the distortions of the electoral system. A narrow Conservative vic- 
tory, a hung parliament or a narrow Labour victory would stimulate the 
campaigns for a Scottish Assembly and for electoral reform. Such results 
could turn the spotlight on the royal prerogative, and any result will 
demand a new reckoning with the European Union. 


The NLR of the sixties claimed that there was a link between the antique 
and oligarchic features of the UK state and the characteristic weaknesses 
and distortions of an economy dominated by the Treasury—City nexus. 
Of course, the troubles of today’s capitalist world are not confined to. 
Britain, or to states with first-past-the-post electoral systems or a hyper- 
centralized structure. But it remains the case that the Westminster and 
Washington models privilege a two-party system. They consequently 
narrow the range of public debate, and constrict popular pressures on 
the rulers, in ways that exclude radical socialist alternatives and give 
openings to neo-liberal models. Margaret Thatcher was able to use the 
Westminster system to cause great social damage, and to destroy the 
postwar settlement, despite the fact that the Conservatives never received 
more than 44 per cent of the vote. But a Labour or Left government that was 
going against the grain of capitalism could not expect to—and should not 
wish to—use the structures of the British state in the same way. Though 
constitutional reform is never going to suppress capitalism, it can help 
to furnish the democratic conditions where anticapitalist movements 
gain a wider hearing and greater possibilities for organization. 


The case for a democratic reform of the British state is advanced in dif- 
ferent ways by Robin Blackburn, Mike Rustin and Isobel Lindsay in this 
issue. Isobel Lindsay is the organizer of the Scottish Constitutional Con- 
vention, a body that campaigns for a Scottish Assembly and which has 
brought together a variety of civic groups and political parties to that 
end. She here explains how and why Scottish opinion has resisted the 
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Thatcherite onslaught so strongly. Mike Rustin is a member of the orga- 
nizing council of Charter 88, which has focused much public discussion 
over the last three years on questions of democratic rights and proced- 
ures. Here he makes the case for broadening the Charter’s concerns to 
take greater account of social rights and the European dimension. 


Robin Blackburn discusses the centrality and urgency of the demand for 
proportional representation and the need for the Left to seize the oppor- 
tunities represented by the post-Maastricht phase of European integra- 
tion. He argues that the Left should seek to maximize the chances of 
Conservative defeat and, since Britain is one of the few European states 
to deny any representation to a New Left formation, also to support any 
Labour-Liberal Democrat agreement that introduces, or puts to a refer- 
endum, a genuine system of proportional representation. However desir- 
able it is that Labour makes a good showing in the election, we know 
that a Kinnock government will not be prepared to confront capitalist 
power. It would therefore be unable to give real priority to promoting 
social equality or meeting the dangers spawned by deepening recession 
in a divided, ecologically threatened and still militarized world. In NLR 
189 Lucio Magri, leader of a new grouping of left deputies in the Italian 
parliament, outlined the sort of programmes that socialists should be 
canvassing at such a time. In Britain the holding of an election, suppos- 
edly a time of heightened debate on political and social issues, acts in 
such a way as simply to silence the Left. Blackburn concludes that a 
genuinely democratic reform of the electoral system is to be welcomed 
both for its own sake and because it would allow the Left to test its own 
ideas and capacities. The argument that a majority Labour government 
led by Neil Kinnock would be less likely to introduce proportional 
representation than a Lib—Lab administration, while in all other respects 
~ being just as moderate, certainly now merits consideration, but does not 
necessarily represent the standpoint of the Editorial Committee as a 
whole, which looks forward to continuing debate on these important 
issues. 


George Ross’s article reconstructs the path to Maastricht as well as assess- 
ing its outcome. He explains how Jacques Delors and Lord Cockfield 
struck up an unlikely alliance in preparing the ground for 1992. While 
Maastricht notched up another milestone on the rocky road to European 
unification, the British government helped to sabotage the modest new 
measures that were proposed to regulate conditions of employment. 
In the event the heads of government found it far easier to agree to 
deflationary controls than to address the looming dangers of generalized 
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recession. But regardless of their intentions, their irresponsible and pro- 
vocative actions are likely to encourage social unrest and more concerted 
trade-union resistance. 


Elizabeth Wilson’s article on ‘The Invisible Flaneur’ questions the ten- 
dency of some recent work in cultural studies to construct a vision of 
urban space, and of women’s position within it, that concedes too much 
power to male authority and to an unproblematic commodification. She 
cites evidence from nineteenth-century Paris to show that women were 
not entirely frozen by the ‘Medusa’s head’ of the Male Gaze as some 
feminist critics, influenced by Lacan, have thought. She shows that, 
whether one considers the Parisian demimonde or the Pre-Raphaelite 
circle, the picture of powerless and passive women is misleading. She 
also suggests that the male flâner was himself more vulnerable, and 
sometimes more subversive, than the received portrait allows. She con- 
cludes that in attending to the dystopian potential of the modern city we 
should not miss its utopian promise, traces of which can be detected in 
the feminization of parts of its fissured and contested space. 


The huge success of Stephen Hawking’s A Brief History of Time has testi- 
fied to the popular appetite to learn about the frontiers of scientific 
investigation and speculation. In this issue of the Review, Felix Pirani 
explains the latest developments in cosmology and assesses whether they 
constitute a challenge to the materialist understanding of the nature of 
the universe. Michael Sprinker’s discussion of recent work by Roy Bhas- 
kar also concerns itself with the philosophical claims of scientific 
thought, though in this case it is philosophical relativism, of the sort 
inspired by Richard Rorty, that is found wanting. 


Finally, Pierre Bourdieu and Terry Eagleton discuss some of the issues 
arising from Bourdieu’s challenging reconceptualization of certain 
mechanisms of power and representation—in the main unconscious— 
traditionally subsumed by the concept of ideology. 
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Robin Blackburn 


The Ruins of Westminster 


Britain, or the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland as it 
is still officially known, resembles an ungainly, dilapidated, half-refurbished 
Victorian pile threatened by the simultaneous onslaught of subsidence, . 
storm damage, woodworm and dry rot.* This year brings an election that 
could be dangerously inconclusive and that is certain to further encourage 
Scottish separatism. The distortions of the traditional system of constituency 
representation are now less acceptable to a public also increasingly sceptical 
as to the competence of politicians and the fair working of the legal system. 
Meanwhile, the inexorable advance of European unification undermines the 
authority of Westminster and Whitehall, and demands clear choices. The 
gathering storm clouds of an international recession will test and trouble all 
the major capitalist states, but will hit hardest at those economies that, like 
Britain’s, are enfeebled by the neo-liberal experiment in deindustrialization 
and social neglect. Britain’s ruling institutions have weathered many storms 
before, because they have been able to draw on reserves of popular respect. 
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But the present menacing conjuncture includes a challenge to the 
legitimacy of the political and electoral system. Britain's rulers may be 
ill-prepared for the trials in store, but what of the Left? Many sectors 
of the Left have been engaged in the process of diluting their message 
just at the point when they should be looking to create conditions in 
which a robust and renewed socialist politics could be fairly tested 
and widely canvassed. The Left’s most absorbing debates—on such 
important topics as Thatcherism and post-Fordism—have not focused 
on the quite specific demands of democratic advance in the UK which 
the election, Scotland, ‘1992’ and the dynamic toward European 
Union have placed on the political agenda. 


Since the defeat of Chartism, British socialism has, anyway, concen- 
trated on the social and disregarded the constitutional. When it 
adopted its first programme in 1918, the British Labour Party commit- 
ted itself to sweeping public ownership but had nothing to say about 
the monarchy or the Palace of Westminster. The historical solidity, 
continuity and success of Britain’s ruling political institutions have 
discouraged critical thought about them. The British state has not 
been in serious trouble since 1832. It escaped the revolutionary over- 
throws of 1848. In the years 1910-14, Liberal England was thrown into 
crisis by a combination of Irish Home Rule, Ulster conspiracy, the 
agitations of the suffragettes, and a wave of syndicalist trade union- 
ism. But, with the outbreak of wartime patriotism, this passed. The 
General Strike of 1926 never came near putting the character of the 
state at issue. Britain’s rulers extended the franchise, adjusted to 
social reform and decolonization, fought two world wars, and several 
smaller ones, all without any fundamental convulsion. Unlike most 
other European states, Britain was never invaded or occupied. The 
student effervescence of the sixties was more limited than that in the 
United States, Germany, France or Italy. The great miners’ strikes of 
1972 and 1973-74 helped displace a government but were themselves 
absorbed by a quite orderly election. In 1979, crade-union action once 
again helped to set the stage for a general election—-bequeathing a 
lasting trauma. But again the standoff between the parties—and 
between the government and the unions—was resolved by the election 
without putting any strain on the political system. The 1979 election 
had been preceded and precipitated by the referendum on Scottish 
devolution; but this issue, too, was tidied away, since the incoming 
government was thoroughly committed to the starus quo so far as the 
Union between Scotland, England and Wales was concerned. Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s governments earned a deserved reputation for arro- 
gance and authoritarianism, but they did so by using the large powers 
conferred on central government by the Westminster system. Despite 
the populism and neo-liberalism of the Thatcher programme, and its 
preparedness to politicize the top levels of the civil service, it exploited 
to the hilt the quite traditional structures of the UK state to legitimate 
and realize the government’s objectives. The 1980s witnessed consid- 
erable social turmoil, but even the miners’ strike of 1984-85 did not 
put at issue the survival of the government, let alone the form of the 
state. Such observations are all, of course, relative in character. Some- 
one who had lived all their life on the Canadian prairies would find 
the English Home Counties a dramatically mountainous landscape; 
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but an Afghan or Swiss would take a quite different view. Compared 
with the modern history of Germany, France, Spain or Italy, that of 
Britain has been decorous and untroubled.' 


Britain's good fortune argues some virtue in its institutions, but at the 
price of missing the moment of democratic renovation thet accompa- 
nied the defeat of fascism in Europe. The good fortune of the UK state 
allowed it to inhabit a providential Shangri-la, appearing vigorous 
and well-preserved despite its advanced years. The mysterious elixirs 
that worked this miracle included the early successes of capitalism, a 
far-flung empire, an insular position and more recently the now 
dwindling assets of the Cold War, the ‘special relationship’ with che 
us, and North Sea oil, But with the lost horizons of a vanishing world 
may come an unforgiving climate in which the old magic will no 
longer work. Of course British conservatism—thar small-'c’ conserv- 
atism which is as strong in the ranks of Labour as in the clubs of St 
James's—should never be underestimated. But this year it faces not 
one but several formidable tests. 


Anarchy in the UK? 


The coming election is likely to be a close-run thing, with a strong 
possibility that no party will enjoy a majority and the likelihood that 
Scotland will move further along its own course. The first possibility, 
that of a ‘hung parliament’, could plunge the country into a constitu- 
tional crisis io which parliament would indeed twist in the wind as a 
consequence of Britain’s antique electoral arrangements and unwrit- 
ten Constitution. The Liberal Democrats, who would hold the balance, 
have long advocated that the first-past-the-post system should be 
ditched. They have a very lively political interest in making sure that 
it is. 


The workings of the British electoral system are, quite simply, inde- 
fensible. In recent elections, the Alliance parties of the Centre received 
between a fifth and a quarter of the vores but less than 5 per cent of 
the seats in parliament. In the last European elections, Britain's 
Greens received more votes than their sister parties elsewhere in 


* This article is based on a paper submitted to the fourth annual conference of the 
European Reviews Network held in Brussels on 3-5 December 1991 

! These remarks are offered as belared self-criticism, since I predicted in these pages in 
1971 thar there would be a fundamental crisis of regime in Britain. Of course the social 
convulsions of 1972, 1973-74 and 1979 were not small beer, and traumatized a gener- 
ation of Bnush polincians, samulanng the Social Democranc defection from Labour 
and sereling the Conservatrve Party for Thetcherism (as Hugo Young makes clear in 
Ome of Us, London 1990). However, Anthony Barnett was quite right to point out that 
I had underesoumated the recuperative powers of bourgeois democracy and the British 
state when faced with economic class struggle. Cf. Robin Blackburn, “Heath's New 
Course’, NLR 70, November—December 1971, and Anthony Barnett, ‘Class Scruggle 
end the Heath Government’, NLR 77, January-February 1973. One might further note 
thar even an anslyst as insightful as Keith Middlemas tended to the hyperbolic in his 
tnvocacion of a ‘crisis of the stare’ in his book Palsas m an Industrial Secty, London 
1979. Last, but by no means least, Tom Nairn also pumped the gun with his splendid 
The Breah-ap of Bretara, first published in 1978. Of course, when making predictions 
about the face of the oldest stare in che world, it is easy co miscalculate the umescale. 
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Europe—but not a single representative. At the last general election, 
the Alliance received 333,695 votes for each MP elected, compared 
with only 33,663 votes per MP for the Conservatives and 43,798 votes 
per MP for Labour. Greens or left-wing socialists do not make it into 
parliament at all—except in disguise as Nationalist or Labour MPs. 
All this contributes to a mediocre and constipated two-party system 
that fails to reflect a far more various society. The two main parties 
are themselves coalitions, and the elaboration of clear programmes is 
discouraged. Yet the state of British society—persisting recession, 
deindustrialization, widespread indebredness, mounting unemploy- 
ment, repossession of mortgaged properties, homelessness, the des- 
peration revealed by recent riots—starkly exposes the exclusions of a 
political and media regime that has drastically restricted the permit- 
ted scope of public debate. 


Actually, the more thoughtful sections of the bourgeois media are not 
entirely unaware that Britain at once faces its own severe failures and 
the generalized crisis of civilization that afflicts fiæ-de-siècle capital- 
ism. At least this is how I would explain not only the widespread 
laments heard when Marxism Today produced its last issue in Decem- 
ber 1991, but also The Financial Times end-of-year editorial, which con- 
ceded that Marxism still had something to offer intellectually, and 
which pointed to the instability and injustices of today’s capitalism. 
For its part, The Economist also regretted the weakness of the Left, with 
the disappearance of Communism and the dilution of social democ- 
racy. It concluded its lead article thus: ‘A new left is badly needed. 
The end of Communism has left the world standing, as it were, on one 
leg. The forward march cannot be resumed until the other leg is back 
in healthy operation.” And just to complete the picture, the lead 
review in the end-of-year Spectator offered the readers of this Tory 
weekly the following observations: “The truth is—though I’m not sure 
that it’s really the job of The Spectater to say it—that, for all its mani- 
fold virtues, capitalist society is not perfect. To ensure its own smooth 
Operation, capitalism tends to shift rather heavy burdens onto work- 
ing people and the physical environment of cities, villages and wilder- 
ness. Social relations under capitalism seem unnecessarily fraught, 
particularly at the dividing lines of sex, colour and community. As far 
as I can see, and I’m no expert, capitalism is making a slum of the 
planet. Capitalism is also, if I remember rightly, exceptionally prone 
to crisis.’? While such subversive thoughts are freely offered in the 
select journals I have quoted, they function there as a sort of carnival 
in which the cognoscenti exhibit the festive spirit by turning inside 
out the stupefying conformity and visceral hostility to the Left which 
dominates the entire press from The Sea to The Guardian and back 
again, by way of the Daily Mirrer and the Daily Mail. And if the main- 
line press and broadcast media operate a fine sieve, then the permitted 
scope of front-bench politics is even more narrowly policed—while 
the wilder shores of neo-Conservatism remain quite respectable, 





2 James Buchan, ‘All Off to the Market’, The Spactater, 21-28 December 1991. It 1s only 
fair to acknowledge that Buchan was here reviewing, critically bur not unappreciat- 
ively, a collection edited by the author of this article. See also The Eromomess, 21 
December 1991-3 January 1992; and The Financial Times, 31 December 1991. 
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anything seriously left-of-centre is simply ‘loony’. The handful of cour- 
ageous radicals at Westminster can make the occasional rude noise or 
pointed interjection, but when elections are held and governments 
formed, the alternatives canvassed drastically contract. 


Britain's first-past-the-post system has long seemed convenient to 
Labour because it offered it the possibility of forming a government 
on a plurality of the vote—and because it has given it a monopoly of 
the representation of the Left. Yet in its origins and operation, the 
British system of representation has always encouraged a species of 
corporate bourgeois politics, geared to representing already existing 
interests and working to exclude radical critiques or alternatives. The 
House of Commons is organized to reflect the notion that represent- 
ation is allotted to the propertied residents of a particular locality, 
with its particular interests. Though the property qualifications were 
gradually replaced by residence quelifications, it was still place rather 
than political view that was represented in parliament. Thus a Con- 
servative or Liberal Democrat who lives in Chesterfield is represented 
by Tony Benn, not by John Major or Paddy Ashdown. In fact MPs 
spend much of their time dealing with the problems of their constit- 
uents, regardless of their party affiliation. MPs do not refer to one 
another in debates by name but rather to ‘the honourable member for 
such-and-such a constituency’. Such formulas should not conceal the 
fact that elections have long been chiefly decided by party affiliation, 
and that MPs in practice represent their constituents in the light of a 
particular political philosophy. 


Labour’s unthinking attachment to the procedures of the Palace of 
Westminster is now being cautiously questioned. Labour has been 
committed to establishing a Scottish Assembly for over a decade, and 
motions were carried at its 1991 Conference calling for abolition of the 
House of Lords and consideration of proportional representation. 
The new preparedness to consider electoral reform has been prompted 
by the calculation that Neil Kinnock may need to do a deal with the 
Liberal Democrats to form a government. Recent polls and by-elections 
suggest that Labour will quite possibly be unable to put him in Down- 
ing Street by itself. Being generous we might also say that Labour's 
sudden interest in reform acknowledges a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the workings of the electoral system, and more generally of par- 
liament and the stare. Opinion polls show growing support for open 
government and the introduction of proportional representation. 


The dumping of Margaret Thatcher by Conservative MPs in 
November 1989 was an extraordinarily unsentimental act. It proved 
that this wing of the political class sensed a menacing groundswell of 
popular restiveness, aggravated by a faltering economy and the deeply 
unpopular poll tax. On 31 March 1990, 200,000 people demonstrated 
in Central London against the latter, while the number refusing to pay 
the charge ran into millions. But the removal of Mrs Thatcher and the 
abandonment of the poll tax by her successor have left in place a 
government still shadowed by Thatcherism, and a political system 
that nourished it in the first place. 


Charter 88’s Constitutional Convention 


It is in this context that Charter 88, a distinctive new movement of 
opinion founded in November 1988, has succeeded in focusing public 
debate on a reform package that includes proportional representation, 
abrogation of the royal prerogative, a Bill of Rights, a Freedom of 
Information Act, a written Constitution, devolution for Scotland and 
a welcome for European political union. It has attracted the support 
of 27,000 people, with a variety of professional expertise, and can- 
vassed its objectives in newspaper advertisements, petitions and vigils. 
It has been widely debated in the quality press. The Liberal Demo- 
crats support most of the Charter demands, though they maintain a 
tactful and tactical official distance. While the Charter mainly appeals 
to liberals and the Left, its Constimtional Convention, held in Man- 
chester on 1-3 November last year, furnished an opportunity to com- 
pare different approaches. Ar its inception the Charter, conceived of 
as a citizens’ campaign raising fundamental democratic issues, did 
not seek the endorsement of professional politicians, since this would 
bring with it the danger of partisan alignment. Teachers, writers, law- 
yers and others were thus invited to support the Charter, but not MPs. 
However, a new feature of the Manchester conference, testifying to 
the growing concern with constitutional issues, was the presence of 
currents of Conservative and Labour opinion which address the Char- 
ter 88 agenda without subscribing to its conclusions. 


Among the Conservative pundits and strategists present were Ferdi- 
nand Mount, editor of the TLS and a former Thatcher adviser, and 
Frank Vibert of the Institute of Economic Affairs. Mount expressed 
support for a written Constitution, while Vibert argued that Britain's 
present political system gives the ruling party too much power. Even 
official Conservative thinking has, in this pre-election period, sought 
to establish its voter-friendly credentials, through John Major’s so- 
called ‘Citizen’s Charter'—a set of consumers’ rights of redress 
against public authorities. The public disaffection and alienation— 
which Charter 88 helped to articulate—has obliged both major par- 
nes to find their own way of demonstrating concern for citizens’ rights 
and public accountability. 


Labour's first instinct when confronted with a looming crisis is to 
prepare a half-hearted compromise. Its National Executive Commit- 
tee published in July 1991 the first instalment of the so-called ‘Plant 
Report’, recommending reforms that stopped short of cackling the 
ruthless exclusionary bias of the method for electing the House of 
Commons. Labour’s leader and deputy leader usually draw the line at 
allowing any real change in the system for electing Members of Parlia- 
ment, and prefer to speak of trying out some new method only for 
electing a new Upper House. Such a fudged approach could be dan- 
gerous in a crisis precipitated by a hung parliament, since then 
Labour would only be placed to reach an agreement with the Liberal 
Democrats if it provided a speedy and clear-cut solution to the latter's 
central preoccupation. If Kinnock and Hattersley try to fob off Paddy 
Ashdown with vague promises and half measures, this would offer 
Major just the opportunity he would be looking for—Britain’s 
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Conservatives are capable of acting swiftly and decisively when their 
continued grip on power demands it. And while the response of party 
leaders will be important, any move to change the electoral system will 
involve MPs in modifying the very processes which put them in the 
House of Commons in the first place. While the ingrained parlia- 
mentary conformism of Kinnock and Hattersley might be tempered 
by the desire to form a coalition with the Liberal Democrats, many 
Labour MPs may see good reason to cling on to the old system, or at 
the very least co be influenced in their choice of reform by its probable 
effects on their own chances of re-election. 


Fortunately the case for electoral reform has found advocates on the 
Left. Both the Socialist Society and the Labour Campaign for Electoral 
Reform have encouraged recent Labour Party Conferences to support 
proportional representation; though so far only cautious and explora- 
tory motions have been endorsed. More surprisingly, the new Labour 
think-tank, the Institute of Public Policy Research, produced in Sep- 
tember 1991 a draft for Britain’s first written Constitution, whose first 
clause simply annuls all contrary legislation bearing on constitutional 
issues and proceeds to elaborate a genuine system of proportional 
representation. The Institute’s director, James Cornford, and vice- 
director, Patricia Hewitt, previously Kinnock’s press secretary, were 
both at the Manchester meeting.3 The constitutional thinking of the 
IPPR could supply valuable ammunition to the more lucid and radical 
political strategists on Labour’s front bench, such as Robin Cook, a 
declared supporter of both proportional representation and a Scottish 
Assembly. 


The Left and Political Reform 


Traditionally the bulk of the British Left is not apt to get excited about 
constitutional and legal matters, or to believe chat different electoral 
systems pose vital issues. They believe that socialists should concen- 
trate their fire upon the fundamental oppressions that constitute 
actually existing capitalism in Britain. But a minority have become 
keenly aware that political arrangements and legal rights have a large 
impact upon the ability of anti-capitalist and egalitarian movements 
to organize and reach a wider public. Those on the Left who have sup- 
ported Charter 88 have done so because they see a significant demo- 
cratic gain in the measures it embodies. Indeed the Charter could be 
seen as bringing together apparently disparate and opposed concerns, 
from the more consequent varieties of liberalism to different New Left 
approaches. The Charter was launched by Anthony Barnett and his 
then colleague on the New Statesman and Society, Stuart Weir. The 
impulse behind the Charter, however, reflected the politics of the New 





+ The Socialist Society published Elatzag for Desecracy: The Cam for Prepertsemal Repre- 
sentais, by Richard Kuper, in 1988. The rrr published The Comstitation ef the United 
Knagdem in September 1991. The Plast Report: A Workrug Party ou Electoral Reform, was 
published by The Gaarasex ın July 1991 The irs draft consutution clearly supports a 
German-ttyle ‘additonal member’ system which would ensure a high degree of pro- 
poruonalrty; by contrast The Plaxs Report is a discursive ramble through different argu- 
ments and possibilities designed to promote horse-trading within and between the 
Labour aod Liberal Democrat parties 
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Left rather than of the Fabianism with which the New Statesman was 
previously associated. The New Left critique of Labourism made 
those persuaded by it less inclined to accept the electoral system 
simply because it might benefit Labour. The rationale for the Charter 
reflected a critique of the undemocratic features of the UK state, 
recently given eloquent expression by Tom Nairn, another Charter 
signatory, in The Enchexted Glass (London 1987), with its eloquent 
attack on the role of monarchy and oligarchy io British political 
culture. Indeed the preamble to the Charter, in a way reminiscent of 
themes once peculiarly associated with NLR, argues that Britain’s anti- 
quated democracy and economic failures are linked. However, the 
specific demands in the Charter are closer to Edward Thompson's 
writing on law and civil liberties, or Raymond Williams’s proposals 
for the democratization of the British stare. And more generally the 
Charter’s concern with entrenching legal rights and democratic pro- 
cedures reflects the critique of Stalinism—and concern at Western 
trends towards authoritarian statism—leading to a preparedness to 
grant that law and political institutions have a certain relative auton- 
omy which cannot be wholly reduced to class forces.4 


The Charter 88 package has a validity and consutuency of its own, 
congruent with, but distinct from, the social objectives of the Left and 
the labour movement. There is nothing specifically socialist about its 
‘soft republicanism’, or its call for a Bill of Rights or commitment to 
electoral reform. There are people who support proportional repre- 
sentation, or abolition of the royal prerogative, but oppose an exten- 
sion of workers’ and trade-union rights. Advocacy of some ‘social’ 
objectives—like that of a free public-health service—is considerably 
broader than it is for several of the reforms set out in Charter 88. 
While we may see a certain loose interdependence between these 
various good causes, nothing is lost by maximizing the support for 
each. 


But for long, many on the British Left were opposed to electoral 


4 Anthony Barnett, the coordinator of Charter 88, memorably developed his own cri- 
tque of the functioning of the British Parliamentary syscem in ‘Iron Britannia’, NLR 134, 
July-August 1982. Anthony Arblaster pointed out the companbility between Charter 
88 and the ‘Nairo—Anderson’ theses in a review of Tom Nairn’s The Enchexted Glass in 
Nim 174, March-April 1989. Perry Anderson's writings on Britain will shortly be 
republished in Esgish Qaestiees, Verso, London 1992. The writing by Raymond Williams 
which probably influenced the Charter is ‘Democracy and Parliament’, published in 
1982 as a Soaalist Society pamphlet and now svailable in Raymond Williams, Resserces 
of Hepe, edited by Bobin Gable, London 1988 The work by Edward Thompeon to which 
I refer 1s Whigs and Heeters, Loadon 1975, and Writrag by Candlelight, London 1980. For 
one example of the relatrve-autonomy literature bearing on these questions, see Nicos 
Poulantzas, State, Power, Sectalsom, London 1979. It need scarcely be said chat I am here 
trying to point to the #rersity of standpoinss that could lead to concern with ‘narrowly’ 
political and legal institutions. Nevertheless, many Charter supporters will noc have been 
motrvated by the disunctirely left sources indicated here. Note also thar while Thomp- 
son's writings on law and civil liberties may have hed an impact on the sort of people 
who have supported Charter 88, he has noc himself signed it, perhaps because of ics pro- 
European stance Although the Charter does implicaidy compare British insututions 
unfavourably with those of other countries, ıt cannot really be accused of national 
nibiliam; its preamble 18 couched in thar language of radical and democratic patniot- 
ism which the author of Wretemg by Candlelight himself helped to keep in currency. 
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reform. The reformist-gradualist wing simply accepted the British 
parliament as the acme of democracy, while the revolutionary and 
class-struggle wing dreamed of replacing it with workers’ power. 
When che Communist Party of Great Britain adopted The British Road 
to Socialism, controversy focused on the notion of a ‘parliamentary 
road’, not on the scope for democratizing the British state—a theme 
Communists were not well placed to broach with credibility as they 
painfully disentangled themselves from Stalinism. The classic Marxist 
thesis that the democratic republic furnished the best conditions for 
agitating for socialism was seen to lack immediate application or rele- 
vance, since Britain already had universal suffrage. And anyway, give 
or take a few archaisms, was not the British House of Commons the 
very prototype of bourgeois democracy? British socialists were 
unaware thar an electoral system embodying proportional represent- 
ation has had a link with the Left ever since the SPD adopted its Erfurt 
programme in 1891—acclaimed as the first Marxist programme by 
none other than Friedrich Engels. Rosa Luxemburg certainly did not 
regard the struggle against the Prussian Constitution as a diversion or 
sideshow, while the Russian Social Democrats—whether Bolshevik or 
Menshevik—endorsed proportional representation in elections for 
the soviets. 


The Continental Left’s inclination towards proportional represent- 

ation was natural in so far as it was committed to the idea that collec- 

tive forms of organization were needed and that political parties 

should represent transformative programmes rather than simply 

established interests. Those historical formations of the Left thar were 

obliged co fight for universal suffrage naturally believed thar all votes 

should have equal weight..In Britain such influences were weaker. 

Something close to manhood suffrage already existed at the time of the 

Labour Party's birth; and the party itself was, to begin with, defined 

not by its programme but by its status as a ‘Labour Representation 

Committee’. In Britain it was the Liberals, not Labour, who fought the 

last serious battle to cut down the powers of the House of Lords. In 

the chirties the Labour Party briefly considered a moderate dose of 
electoral reform (the Alternative Vote), and a Scottish Assembly, but 

in the forties it lost all interest in tampering with a system which 

seemed to favour undivided Labour rule. The party’s faith in the 

Westminster system was not even shaken by the 1951 result, when it 

lost the election—in terms of seats—though it won the most votes. In ` 
postwar Britain proportional representation became the cause of the 

Centre rather than the Left. 


The liberal and ‘centrist’ character of Charter 88 is seemingly con- 
firmed by the fact that it does not include any demands thar explicitly 
embody the notion of ‘social rights’ or ‘social citizenship’.’ This is 
not out of hostility to such ideas, but simply because the advance of 
democratic rights has an independent validity. Campaigns for social 
rights appeal to a constituency that overlaps with, but is not identical 


> For criticism of Charter 88 for this omission, see Lynne Segal, “Whose Left?’, NIR 
185, January-February 1991, pp. 81—91, 85; and Anthony Arblaster, NLE 174, March- 
April 1989. 
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to, that which supports Charter 88. In some circumstances the notion 
of ‘social citizenship’ has had, and could again have, a wider reso- 
nance than do the demands embodied in the Charter. For example, in 
Britain in 1945 there was widespread support for a package of more 
or less egalitarian social objectives but, in the afterglow of wartime 
patriotism, little disposition to question the monarchy, the electoral 
system, or the form of Union with Scotland. Today the greater dissat- 
isfaction with the functioning of the UK state may well have as a corol- 
lary the belief that it is less effective or promising as an instrument of 
social reform. 


It remains open to supporters of Charter 88 to argue that the Bill of 
Rights for which it calls should include elements of social citizenship, 
such as the right to free health care or education. But whatever Char- 
ter 88 or its supporters decide, the unfolding political situation is 
likely to throw first one issue, then another, to the fore. A full-scale 
political party can to some extent insist on its own schedule of priori- 
ties, though in a hung parliament this will become more problematic. 
But Charter 88 is not a political party and is not obliged to take up a 
full range of policy positions. On the other hand, its attraction for the 
Left should be the knowledge that satisfaction of its demand for elect- 
oral reform would make possible the emergence of new parties, 
including perhaps one that would challenge the prevailing social 
regime in ways that Neil Kinnock’s Labour Party has rejected—a fact 
that helps to explain Kinnock’s very cautious approach to the issue. If 
Charter 88 is to be faulted, it is not for sticking to its chosen terrain of 
legal and political principles but rather for addressing its central 
political demand in terms that ere too vague and ambiguous. 


The Charter calls for the first-past-the-post system to be replaced by a 
‘fair system’ of PR. While this is commonly thought to be recom- 
mending some system of genuinely proportional representation, such 
as the ‘Additional Member’ German system, it could also be taken to 
mean the Selective Transferable Vote (STV) system used in the Irish 
Republic. Though some might wrongly deem it ‘fair’, the STV system 
does not allot representation proportionally to the votes cast bur 
rather modifies the first-past-the-post system to take account of second 
and third preferences. Depending on the size of constituencies and the 
distribution of second preferences, parties receiving 10 or 18 per cent 
of the first-preference votes can be denied any representatives if their 
support is distributed over a wide area. Patrick Dunleavy, Helen 
Margens and Stuart Weir have shown that STV in British conditions 
is likely to give disproportionare representation to the Liberal Demo- 
crats and could well deny the Greens any representation.® By com- 
parison, genuinely proportional systems simply set a threshold of 3 or 
5 per cent, above which seats are distributed according to votes. The 
Additional Member system allows for about half of the MPs to be 
elected directly from constituencies, but ensures proportionality by 





é Patrick Dunleavy, Helen Margetts and Stuart Weir, ‘Which Electoral System’, Char- 
ter 88 Constirunonal Convention papers, November mọ and ‘Esumating Party 
Representation in the House of Commons under Alrernative Electoral Sysems’, 
London School of Economics 1991 These authors show thar the Australian-style Alwer- 
native Vote syscem produces distortions as great as those of first-past-che-post. 
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distributing the balance according to the national distribution of 
votes for the different party lists. When a straw poll was taken at 
Manchester most of those attending supported the Additional Mem- 
ber system rather than stv. But STV is supported by many Liberal 
Democrats and others who wish to retain something as close to the 
present constituency system as possible. Some Labour leftists also 
favour STV because they think that the Additional Member systems 
give too much power to whoever draws up the party list. But such 
arguments fail to think through the logic of the introduction of Pr: if 
Labour headquarters started to weed out those leftist candidates dis- 
liked, it would be giving every excuse and encouragement for them to 
run against Labour—in conditions where this would be far more of a 
sanction than is the case today. 


Many Labour supporters oppose PR precisely because they see it as a 
threat to the unity and prospects of the labour movement, Left 
Labourites add that it would lead to coalition governments dominated 
by the Centre. It is scarcely a secret that some of the socialist support- 
ers of Charter 88, such as Ralph Miliband or Hilary Wainwright, 
have long favoured the emergence of a New Left or Socialist Party, the 
possibility of which would be greatly enhanced by a PR system. Does 
it not, therefore, make sense for the Labour Party loyalist tenaciously 
to oppose electoral reform in the future as in the past? While one 
might hope that calculation of party advantage would not decide such 
matters—as seems most lamentably to be the case with the French 
Socialists recently—the usual objections to PR from Labour support- 
ers are not cogent even in their own terms. Damaging party splits 
usually derive from deep-seated differences. The British Labour Party 
suffered from such a split in the early 1980s, while the German, 
Austrian and Swedish Social Democrats have undergone no such 
crisis for over half a century despite operating within proportional 
electoral systems. While PR would certainly make it easier for a New 
Left party to secure electoral representation, this would not weaken 
the overall representation of the Left ın a truly proportional system, 
but merely put Labour in a less inflated position, and one in which it 
might be pulled to the Left rather than the Right. It should not be for- 
gotten that past Labour governments have, in political terms, always 
been coalitions under the structural domination of the Right. Sweden's 
proportional system did not prevent decades of Social Democratic 
government, on the other hand, it did allow the Left party both some 
leverage over that government, and an independent identity as Social 
Democracy encountered its own crisis. 


Charter 88 was not, from the outset, conceived of as an embryo polit- 
ical party; nor does it advocate reform because it would benefit the 
Left. Its carefully circumscribed objectives essentially concern 
undemocratic, arbitrary, secretive and centralist features of the UK 
state, but they contain a broad phrase referring positively to the 
framework furnished by the European Community. I would argue 
that the European theatre, with its debate on the Social Charter, fur- 
nishes the most appropriate and advantageous terrain for establishing 
many social rights, especially those which concern the workplace and 
the environment. And even social provision in areas like education 
and health, which stem from national legislation, is bound to be 
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deeply influenced by the economic and social climate established 
within the European Community (these points are further discussed 
below). Of course, most socialists know that neither political nor 
social advance can be achieved without class struggle, understood in 
the broadest sense. But such advance needs to be registered and fixed 
at the most effective level and through the use of the most fitting 
means. Both supranational and regional settings are draining func- 
tions from the nation-state. But Charter 88's concentration on the 
national level and on formal entrenchment is quite appropriate, 
because electoral and legal procedures have to be registered at that 
level and in this way, while social objectives can be reached by a wide 
variety of means and in different settings from those offered by the 
UK state.” 


Because Charter 88 is a political movement in a deliberately restricted 
sense and has abstained from presenting a socioeconomic programme, 
it may have been better able to serve the role of goad, forcing the 
established parties to consider the democratic agenda it embodies. It 
has also, as at Manchester, furnished a forum in which rival demo- 
cratic demands could be compared, including those with a strong 
social dimension. Also present at Manchester was Tony Benn, who 
argued that Britain had succeeded in grafting new concentrations of 
power—created by modern communications and computing technol- 
ogy—on to the inherited oligarchic structure of a monarchical state. 
He urged Charter supporters to take on board new demands for 
accountability and visibility in the exercise of power—in the media 
and corporations as well as in government. 


One can realistically hope that any successful democratic movement 
will not only furnish a more favourable context for anti-capitalist poli- 
tics but will also directly encourage other movements for democratic 
accountability and fundamental social rights. The great merit of 


7 Lynne Segal in “Whose Left” pointed out thar several countries, rncluding Colombia, 
have adopted quite impressrve constintional to social mghts. Bur it 
could easily be objected thar the effect of conferring constimnoonal status on social 
nights has not brought them any nearer realrzation—instead it has compromised and 
discredited even the purely political democranc provisions also found in these consti- 
tutions. The key point is thar electoral arrangements have inescapably to be spelt out 
10 consotutions, and their practical realization 1s neither difficult nor contentious. The 
entrenchment of social objectives in a constitunon may help, so long as pracucal 
means of realization and enforcement are also specified. Thus a besic minimum 
income is a quite specific social objectrve compared with the vagueness of reference to 
good education or decent housing, and the individual could also be given a right of 
redress against negligent authorities In The Constrtation of the Unsted Krngdom, the pra 
does incorporate social and economic rights in its proposed Article 27, but adds a 
rider to the effect that “The provisions of this Article are not enforceable in any court.’ 
Probably the best social and economic right to entrench in any constitution would be 
the right of every citizen vo a basic income regardless of whether they work or not. See 
Philippe Van Parijs, ed., Argarag for Basic Income, London 1991. Bur this, the most prac- 
cal and effective social right, would be best insututed within the European Commun- 
ity as a whok. 

8 However, it 1s perhaps worth adding thar it is quite possible to support Charter 88 
without ar all subscribing to the view that socialism itself should be:redefined as 
‘radical democracy’, ‘economic democracy’ or some similar formule, even though 
some Charter supporters may see things this way. Just as there 1s a relative autonomy 
6 





Charter 88 has been the setting of an agenda that the major parties 
and organs of opinion have had to address. Political activists may find 
its high-mindedness irritating; both Liberals and Communists have 
pointed out that they supported proportional representation long 
before Charter 88 was established. But Liberal or Communist support 
for electoral reform did the cause little good, seeming self-interested 
and liable to be discarded if it proved inconvenient. Charter 88 is not 
open to such criticism. 


The Break-up of Britain Revisited? 


While there is a growing demand for reform throughout the UK, it 
takes an especially vigorous form in Scotland. Scotland voted by a 
majority over a decade ago for the establishment of an autonomous 
Assembly. Instead it got continuing rule from London by a govern- 
ment whose support in Scotland dropped to 24 per cent in 1987 and 
had often been far below 20 per cent of the total in subsequent opin- 
ion polls. Today only nine of Scotland’s seventy-two MPs are Conser- 
vative, a figure that could easily drop to five or even three at the next 
election—fewer than is needed to staff the Scottish Office if the Con- 
servatives scrape home. A Conservative government in London based 
on, say, 40 per cent of the UK vote and 20 per cent of the Scottish vote 
would have a serious legitimacy problem north of the border. Over 
the last two years the Scottish Labour and Liberal Democrat parties 
have joined together with many civic organizations in a movement 
demanding an Assembly in Edinburgh to replace the Scottish Office; 
the Scottish Nationalists, of course, go even further and demand com- 
plete independence. The Conservatives remain opposed to any form 
of ‘devolution’, and although they might try tactically to adjust their 
position in the hope of winning back support in Scotland—or in the 
interests of an accommodation with Paddy Ashdown—they will not 
find this easy. The large representation of Scottish MPs within both 
the Labour and the Liberal Democrat parties (they comprise a quarter 
of the former and a half of the latter), and their experience of working 
together, could make them a key grouping in British as well as Scot- 
tish politics. If Scotland gets its own Assembly, with the power to pur- 
sue its own social and tax policies, then this will stimulate a dynamic 
of devolution, if not outright separatiam. Scottish political culture has 
never accepted the Thatcherite depreciation of education, research 
and social expenditure. A Scots government could certainly discover 
better uses for the oil revenues than those favoured by the London 
governments of the last decade, which have used them to pay for 
unemployment. And as a Scots government established itself it would 
starkly reveal the ‘democratic deficits’ in England and Wales. 


London is almost alone among great world cities in having no elected 
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to democratic goals, so there is a certain independent and extra jusnfication and neces- 
sity for socialist goals and instmoons. Similarly, while certain political and legal 
arrangements are necessary to the funcnoning of a democranc society, this does not 
mean thar they are sufficent-——admireble consututions can be undermined or falsified 
by anu-~democranc forces bur this ıs no argument against making consttutional provi- 
sions as democratic as possible 
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authority of its own9—the old GLC was abolished after it had fur- 
nished a focus of popular opposition to the government under the 
sparky leadership of a ‘New Left’ Labour administration in the early 
and mid eighties. While Labour is committed to re-establishing an all- 
London authority, its character has yet to be decided. It has recently 
been suggested that in London and elsewhere it is time to move to a 
system of directly elected mayors. Labour's Tony Banks and the Con- 
servatives’ Michael Heseltine have both urged this. Such a measure 
would help to ensure that localities have a more authoritative voice in 
national affairs, rather than being trampled upon as they have by 
recent governments, 


The election of mayors would also go some way to meeting one of the 
main objections made against the introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation: namely, that the constituency MP furnishes a vital link 
between local opinion and national politics. In practice very few elect- 
ors have any communication with their MP from one year to the next. 
This very doubtful gain of the first-past-the-post system must be set 
against its manifest distortions and its devaluing of the significance of 
the individual voter's choice. Of course pressure for change through- 
out the UK derives from the fact that the radically right-wing and 
destructive government of Margaret Thatcher never won more than 
44 per cent of the votes cast. And in Scotland, as elsewhere in the UK, 
the fiasco of Thatcher’s ‘poll tax’ further contributed to a public sense 
that economic miseries have a political root. While Major's govern- 
ment has bowed to the great pressure to abandon this tax, it will take 
at least two years to phase out. It is estimated that the electoral regis- 
ter is even now short of a million voters, mainly young people and 
transients who are avoiding the poll tax. 


Westminster and the City 


In England and Wales as well as Scotland, the argument is again 
heard that Britain’s eacten régime bas something to do with economic 
disappointments. The mummery of monarchy and the House of 
Lords, and its equivalents in the boardrooms and City, furnishes the 
dignified facade of a financial system that promotes narrowly con- 
ceived private interests at the expense of those public priorities which 
have underpinned successful national accumulation strategies in 
Japan, France or Germany. While British education, training, trans- 
port, regional development and social infrastructure are starved of 
investment, the City institutions channelled funds to real estate and 
foreign investment. The City’s priorities have fatally belied successive 
attempts to modernize, whether by Harold Wilson or Margaret That- 
cher. A debilitating cleavage has existed between the industrial and 
financial sectors. The narrow priorities of the financial sector are 
today more visibly inappropriate than in the past because so much of 
its resources come from pension and insurance funds, with their 
many millions of contributors. High interest rates and an overvalued 
pound have benefited banks and the exporters of capital but have 





9 Mexico City suffers the same face as London, with results that are also unfortunate. 
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penalized manufacturing investment and the export of goods.” If 
each capitalist state generates its own type of scandal and irresponsi- 
bility, then Britain's characteristically concern gullible and greedy 
banks taken for a ride by the likes of BCC, Robert Maxwell and others 
—with the compliance of politicians, since invariably such activities 
require endorsement at the highest political level. British capitalist 
culture is prone to lionize financial manipulators or clever salesmen, 
not captains of industry. And within companies the board and chief 
executive are given preat scope, with no obligation to give represent- 
ation to labour. The Treasury, with its close City links, has exercized 
a stranglehold over the sort of infrastructural public spending and 
investment in human capital chat would be needed for modernization. 
The ‘Thatcher miracle’ has left Britain just where it was, plagued by 
economic underachievement and social neglect, despite government 
revenues of £90 billion from North Sea oil since 1979—much of it 
expended on unemployment benefit. Comparing 1991 with 1979, 
unemployment was L4 million higher, output had grown at 175 per 
cent per year (oil included), industrial capacity was about the same, 
and investment had been soaked up by retailing and financial ser- 
vices. Despite the recession the non-oil current account ended 1991 
£4.5 billion in deficit." 


The prevalence of narrowly capitalist priorities in government fits 
Britain's flawed democracy, because the latter suppresses, diverts or 
filters out social demands to which government would otherwise have 
to respond. In the past, Labour governments have also found their 
priorities dictated by the Treasury—City nexus, and all attempts to 
create a rival centre of decision—such as the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the sixties, or the corporatist regulation of the seventies— 
have foundered. In Britain even the civil service, while enjoying the 
privileges of a favoured estate of the realm, does not act as a counter- 
weight or corrective to the influence of the dominant financial com- 
plex. Thus Britain has a House of Lords and a Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, but there is no equivalent to the autonomous 
power of initiative of the German Leeder or the Japanese MITI, respec- 
tively reflecting a democratic or a bureaucratic qualification of the 
power of private capital. 


The British House of Commons is at once the most vital and the most 
amateurish of bourgeois-democratic assemblies. It can produce elec- 
trifying set-piece occasions, especially when traditionally conceived 
issues of personal honour and national sovereignty are at stake—the 
Falklands debate, the Westland affair, Geoffrey Howe’s resignation 
speech being cases in point. Despite the best efforts of the whips to 
minimize real debate on Europe, because of the strain ic puts on party 


© Geoffrey Ingham, ‘Commercial Capital and British Development’, NLR 172, Novem- 
ber-December 1988. In Ths Sxmday Times of 12 January the chairman of the Confeder- 
anon of Brrash Industry attacked the government's preference for financial as against 
producuve actrviues For the persistence of the old order, see J Paxman, Freeads re 
High Places, London 1990 

= These figures are from the report by the Cambridge Economic Policy group (Wynne 
Godley, Bob Rowthorn and Ken Couns), The Observer, 5 January 1992. That Britain's 
economic problems may be linked to its fainéant politcal regime is an increasingly 
common refrain of the business pages, nocably in The Observer 20d The Guardian 
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unity, this repressed issue has continually returned with a vengeance to 
provoke highly dramatic and confused parliamentary confrontations, 
such as the exchanges between Thatcher and Heath in November 1991. 
These comparatively rare occasions have recently been marked by the 
fact that they challenge the two-party system. In normal times the 
party bosses can impose a drastic and stifling Glsichschaltung on par- 
liamentary debate. As if the powers of the party machines were not 
enough, elaborate precautions are taken to ensure that the ordinary 
Member of Parliament will not have the time, conditions or resources 
to control or invigilate the executive. Using tiny shared offices and a 
minimal staff, the Member’s first obligation is to act as a glorified 
social worker-cum-ombudsman on behalf of his constituents (93 per 
cent of MPs are male). Parliamentary committees have slender resour- 
ces and very circumscribed powers. In short, the gentlemanly pro- 
ceedings at Westminster have yet to catch up with the present century, 
let alone anticipate the next. This is not a question of depreciating all 
‘British Institutions’ or undiscriminatingly worshipping the modern. 
It is simply a matter of registering that actually existing parliamentary 
structures in Britain traduce the radical democratic impulses which 
also punctuate British political history. Thus it is Tony Benn, an elo- 
quent contemporary exponent of this tradition, who has memorably 
exposed the ways in which the patronage and privileges of the govern- 
ment allow it great powers of manipulation, even when it faces an 
opposition with more skill and vigour than Kinnock’s Labour Party.” 


The House of Commons was given only a very belated and indirect 
opportunity to discuss British participation in the Gulf War, in a 
debate technically devoted to the adjournment of the House. The 
looming constitutional crisis itself has not been addressed. Northern 
Ireland’s troubles continue to fester, and nothing is more likely to 
empty the House than a debate on Irish issues. (Which is not to say 
thar the party leaders are not already putting out feelers to the Ulster 
Unionists, whose MPs could play a decisive role in a hung parlia- 
ment.) The televising of parliament has made some of the more 
colourful MPs better known; but the viewer’s most enduring impres- 
sion is how poorly attended the debates are, including on many 
important questions. While MPs deal with complaints brought to 
them by constituents, the conduct of high politics is left to a few party 
leaders—and to unelected public officials, appointed without any of 
the scrutiny they receive in the United States. Only in 1991 did it 
become legal even to publish the name of the head of the secret ser- 
vice, the latter remaining exempt from parliamentary oversight. 


The House of Commons is famous for an atmosphere reminiscent of a 





3 It 1s a testimony to the historic role of the British parliament that even such a radical 
critic of che British state as Tony Benn should sul] hope to reform it only by striking 
away the strong element of unelected power, bur retaining some of its original prin- 
ciples, such as the first-pest-the-post electoral system Benn, of course, himself com- 
bines being a mode! consutuency MP with an astonishing track record for bringing 
before the House the sort of fundamental issues which the party managers usually 
succeed in tidying away out of sight. Tony Benn replied to close quesuoning from NLE 
on such topics in Perliement, Pepis and State, London 1983. 

3 See Tony Benn, “The Menace of the Secret Scate’, NLE 190, November—December 1991. 
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London gentlemen's club. Fewer than 7 per cent of its members are 
women—a lower proportion than in the parliament of any other 
major European state. And there is not a single woman in the Cabi- 
net. The party list system in Germany, Sweden and Norway, indeed 
throughout Europe, has led to women comprising between a fifth and 


a third of the legislature. 


The most powerful woman in Britain is, of course, the Queen. Brit- 
ain’s monarch nominally exercises huge powers through the ‘royal 
prerogative’, declaring war, making and unmaking governments, 
appointing officials. While one party controls the Commons, this 
suits the leader of the ruling party since he or she simply tells the 
monarch what to do. But what occurs when there is no parliamentary 
majority? Or what will happen in the case of some future conflict 
between the Commons and the elected Upper House, or between 
Westminster and Edinburgh? Even Labour’s more timid agenda of 
reform could generate situations where the very fundament of the 
state will be ac issue. 


Local Conclusions 


While such looming threats to the United Kingdom can be easily 
identified, their resolution is impossible to predict. Will they only 
concern the shape of representative institutions, or will they reach out 
to put in question the modalities of power within the state, the media 
and the economy? Over the last decade democratic ferment has swept 
parts of the Communist world and Third World, sometimes to be 
frustrated or diverted but always with results chat have confounded 
expectations. Likewise old empires and national federations have 
broken apart. The UK is simply not a lare-twentieth-cenniry democ- 
racy or nation-state but rather the relic of an early modern empire. 
One after another the Commonwealth states modelled on Westmin- 
ster have questioned it: the Canadian ‘repatriated’ state, despite the 
collapse of the Meech Lake accords, has made large concessions to bi- 
nationalism and federal devolution; Australia edges towards becom- 
ing a republic; and New Zealand will hold a referendum on propor- 
tional representation. 


Could it now be the turn of the formerly United Kingdom, with its 
“Mother of Parliaments’? It is about time. As Charter 88 pointed our, 
Britain’s ruling institutions retain the essential structure given them 
by the Glorious Revolution of 1688. If this venerable structure is at 
last taken out of service it will, like those recent events which have sud- 
denly made British arrangements look their age, have a similar effect 
on that brilliant monument to the mind of the eighteenth-century 
American gendeman—the Constitution of the United Stares.4 


Seen from Britain the Us Constitution can seem rational and even 





4 Although Gore Vidal points out that under the terms of Arncle Five of the us Coo- 
sutton a Constitutional Convention can be convened to re-examine and amend any 
of its features. Indeed he advocates that this should now be done. See “Time for a 
People’s Convention’, The Netsa, 77 January 1992. 
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modern. The relatively greater openness of the US system of govern- 
ment is widely admired—indeed greatly exaggerated; British parties 
compete with one another in promising Freedom of Information Bills 
and the like. Little attention is paid to blatant manipulation and cor- 
ruption of the US system by business—or to the features it shares with 
Britain, such as the first-past-the-post, winner-grabs-all electoral sys- 
tem— itself ideally suited to the activities of business lobbies. 


Yet it is European comparisons and pressures which now require that 
comfortable old ways be abandoned, however troubling this may be 
for the traditional elites of Whitehall and Westminster. The myth of 
parliamentary sovereignty actually gives huge powers to the civil 
service. But now European integration is changing the locus of decision- 
making and posing in a new way the questions of democratic account- 
ability and social provision. Conflicts over Europe have played a large 
part in British politics, helping to split the Labour Party in the early 
eighties and subsequently to destroy Margaret Thatcher. Elections for 
the European Parliament, according to the Treaty of Rome, should be 
held under a common system; in future Britain’s partners are most 
unlikely to continue their past shameful practice of condoning West- 
minster methods and will expose the Commission to legal attack if 
they do. 


The conclusion, then, is that the Left could and should support the 
introduction of the key demands of Charter 88, while striving to 
ensure that genuine proportional representation is on offer. In my 
view such support should be extended to the type of Labour—Liberal 
Democrat arrangement or coalition that would be needed to intro- 
duce such reforms or at least to put them to an early and decisive 
referendum. Indeed Labour should be prepared to unite with the 
devil himself —David Owen or Michael Heseltine might fit the bill— 
to achieve qualitative improvements in democratic representation. 
But if Labour and the Liberal Democrats simply gang up to foist on us 
stv for the Commons then this would not, in my view, deserve the 
Left's support. Matters would be still worse if Labour succumbed to 
Liberal Democrat reservations on the proposed European Social 
Chapter. But in truth the programmatic gap between Labour and the 
Liberal Democrats has dwindled to vanishing point, largely as a con- 
sequence of Kinnock’s determined and successful attempts to abandon 
commitments entered into in the early eighties. Even a commentator 
as well-disposed to the Labour Party as Jan Aitken in The Guardian 
has drawn attention to the close textual resemblance between the cur- 
rent Labour and Liberal Democrat election programmes.” In this 
context, nothing will be lost by a Liberal-Labour agreement, while 
much might be gained if they can be committed to proportional repre- 
sentation and other political reforms. 


The rational approach for the, Left to adopt toward the election will be 
thar of voting in such a way as to maximize the chances of a Conser- 
vative defeat and of the formation of a government committed to 
democratic reform. During the election Charter 88 will be organizing 





5 The Guardias, 13 January 1992. 
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a ‘Democracy Day’ in each constituency, an event at which each can- 
didate will be invited to explain his or her stance on the points in the 
Charter programme. While Liberal candidates will all favour electoral 
reform, there will be an opportunity to press for clarification as to 
what they mean by this. In England it will make sense to vore Labour 
or Liberal Democrat depending on which candidate is better placed to 
defeat the Conservative, with some allowance made for the individ- 
ual’s stance on democratization. The vital point is that there is no 
qualitative programmatic distinction between Labour and the Liberal 
Democrats, while there is a qualitative significance to democratic 
reforms which would enable a New Left formation at some future dare 
to measure its support in elections and obtain appropriate represent- 
ation. 


So far I have devoted most attention to domestic questions and the 
possibility of a ‘hung parliament’. But if either Labour or the Conser- 
vatives do manage an outright victory—statistically still the most 
likely outcome— it will be, as indicated above, the European dimen- 
sion which, with some Scots help, will prevent a return to Westmin- 
ster’s familiar ‘business as usual’. 


The Challenge of Social Europe 


It might seem curious to look to the European Union as a corrective 
to the oligarchic vices of British political structures, since the Euro- 
pean Community itself labours under a ‘democratic deficit’—Dbut at 
least this is widely acknowledged. It is generally accepted that the 
European Parliament’s right to reject the Commission’s budget has 
given it very little power. Community-wide policy is in practice not 
determined in any democratically accountable forum, but instead 
arrived at through obscure manoeuvres between the Commission and 
the inter-goveromental Council of Ministers. Prior to Maastricht, 
both the German government and the Commission pressed for the 
parliament to be given a power of co-decision—that is, to initiate 
legislation joindy with the Commission. Following Maastricht, 
Community competence has been extended in many fields—includ- 
ing, for example, education and the environment—and the European 
Parliament now has the right to veto legislation in these fields. But 
Maastricht leaves the Council of Ministers as the decisive institution 
within the Community and within the wider European Union. 
Britain's stubborn rearguard action, assisted by the majority’s lack of 
determination, has severely limited even formal democratic account- 
ability within the new Union. The power to veto will not be easy to 
use and anyway falls far short of co-decision. And in many areas, such 
as scientific research and foreign policy, even the Council of Ministers 
must proceed on a basis of unanimity. 


The British Conservatives’ biggest gain at Maastricht was to exclude 
the proposed Social Chapter from the Treaty altogether. A special 
protocol allows the other eleven states to agree their own social object- 
ives and to use the Community’s machinery to implement it. But for a 
country the size of Britain to have secured exemption must weaken 
the social legislation that will now be attempted. Moreover, the 
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problem remains that the legality of any such legislation may be 
challenged. 


It is true that the Social Charter already agreed in 1989 by a ‘qualified 
majority’, and itself to be implemented by majority vote, remains in 
force. Jacques Delors must be given the credit for having widely 
propagated the need for a strong social dimension. He has recognized 
that one of the distinctive features of the continent’s political culture 
is the strength of the labour movement. His own Socialist and social 
Catholic background makes him aware of the danger represented by 
‘social dumping’. So long as he remains president we can be sure 
that continuing attempts will be made both to implement the existing 
Charter and to introduce new legislation relating to the important 
employment issues covered by the new protocol. But Maastricht 
clearly marks a setback. The British Conservative war of attrition ulti- 
mately wore down the protagonists of a more democratic and social 
Europe, or revealed those protagonists to be half-hearted. The British 
government knew what it wanted, and what it did not want, and was 
able to exploit the divisions among the eleven. The rather conservative 
Dutch presidency was anyway half convinced of the British position. 
Delors had little independent clout, and Mitterrand failed to threaten 
Major with the only weapon he would have feared—returning with- 
out a Treaty to face the British electorate. 


What is the rationale of the British Conservative position? Britain’s 
Conservatives roundly denounced the Social Chapter as ‘socialism by 
the back door’. They saw its provisions concerning hours and condi- 
tions of work, a minimum wage, social insurance, maternity leave, 
and the election of workers’ representatives to the boards of public 
companies, as comprising a threat to British competitiveness and to 
Britain’s industrial peace. There is no doubt that memories of trade- 
union clashes in the 19708 and 19808 continue to preoccupy Conserva- 
tive opinion, The Conservative government sees no useful role for 
consultation with trade unions, and is alarmed that the TUC looks 
favourably on the activities of the European Commission. Modest 
though they were, the first measures of the 1989 Social Charter had 
great, and to some extent unexpected, appeal for the British lebour 
movement, weaning it away from a previous radical hostility to the 
European Community. Jacques Delors’s decision to address the Trade 
Union Congress in 1988 showed a certain political boldness that 
might have backfired but which instead encouraged the shift. This re- 
orientation was greatly encouraged by the fact that British Labour and 
the European Commission both found themselves at loggerheads with 
the free-market doctrines of Thatcherite Conservatism. 


John Major’s refusal to adhere to the Social Chapter will cement the 
new alignment of the British unions with Europe. These unions are in 
a weakened, though not prostrate, condition; their multiplying con- 
tacts with European unions are teaching them that this can be a 
source of strength. And it is not only trade unionists who have good 
reason to side with European social concerns against the inclinations 





É See Jacques Delors and Clisthéne, Osr Exrape, Verso, London 1992. 
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of their own government. In many areas of social policy it will now 
seem that proper principles of provision are better secured at the level 
of the Community as a whole. Firstly because Britain's eleven part- 
ners are now exploring further social objectives; and secondly because 
the Community level corresponds to the post-1992 scale of economic 
organization. But a sector of British opinion is persuaded that a mini- 
malist approach to social provision and workers’ rights will be a 
strong incentive to outside investors—beneath the individualist rhet- 
oric, social dumping is precisely the programme of British Conserva- 
tism. This corresponds to their perception that Britain lies in a no- 
man’s-land between the Community’s buoyant and competitive core 
and the underdeveloped periphery which can claim assistance from 
Community programmes. They see long hours and low wages rather 
than skilled labour and public facilities as the secret of a future British 


recovery. 


It is unclear how extensive the rights and provisions embodied in the 
new clauses of the Social Protocol will be. Margaret Thatcher's famous 
description of the former Social Charter as a ‘Marxist document’ was, 
of course, a wild exaggeration. The rights so far enshrined are limited, 
and mechanisms of enforcement have often been weak. But British 
Conservatives are not wrong in supposing that the proposed Social 
Chapter might have proved the thin end of the wedge. Even in its 
draft form it was incompatible with Britain’s Tharcherite capitalism. 
While it embodied distinctive aspirations of Continental Social 
Democracy and Christian Democracy, its precise scope could well 
have become an occasion for political campaigns and labour mobiliz- 
ations. The Chapter was to be formally subject to negotiation with the 
European trade unions, furnishing them with a common focus of agi- 
tation. To the extent that the European Parliament is given legislative 
powers, then the scope and promise of the Charter would have 
increased resonance. 


The future of social legislation in the European Union is all the more 
important after Maastricht because of the very demanding procedures 
adopted for monetary unification at a time of spreading and intensify- 
ing recession. Throughout Europe interest rates are already high and 
look set to remain so right through to 1995. The fact that so little 
account was taken of the danger of aggravating recession is bound to 
draw attention to shared features of the economic climate. The reme- 
dies available to labour movements will have a necessarily continental 


scope. 


Despite its other gains, on the central issue of monetary unification 
the Bricish government is tied to the chariot wheels of the procedures 
and timetables agreed at Maastricht. The British pound is already 
yoked to the Deutsche Mark and has no realistic prospect of stabiliz- 
ing itself outside European Monetary Union. The British govern- 
ment’s insistence on an opt-out (or opt-in) clause relating to monetary 
union has been mainly designed to minimize Conservative divisions 
prior to the election. Given that monetary policy has wide-ranging 
implications, the British government will surely discover that it has 
thrown federalism out of the front door only to see it admitted at the 
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back. While London may have lamed the unification process, it has 
also itself suffered a deep wound. A future Labour, or Lib-Lab, 
government could not withdraw from monetary union. Any British 
government concerned with industrial recovery would need to seek a 
speedy devaluation;” however, in the medium to long term, currency 
stability would not only promote economic confidence but also 
furnish the best conditions for labour movements co fight for real, 
rather than simply paper, gains. The implementation of a common 
currency will very directly show European labour the necessity of 
hanging together if they are not to hang separately. 


It was far more difficult for the British to oppose the drive to mone- 
tary union, since it is the logical complement of ‘1992’ and of the new 
circuits of European accumulation. The London government has 
striven to accommodate this dynamic. The ‘opt-in’ clause it has nego- 
tiated is widely interpreted as a cosmetic measure needed to reassure 
Conservative ‘Eurosceptics’.» But British Conservative opposition to 
political union is more deeply rooted since this must encroach on the 
Westminster system. The Conservative Eurosceptics feared that Major 
would sell out to Kohl. The German chancellor showed himself a bold 
strategist at the time of German unification—and anyway holds all 
the strong cards. But at Maastricht he allowed the objectors to whittle 
down the powers of the European Parliament to a simple veto. 


Europe’s ‘Democratic Deficit’ 


The hollowness of the British reputation for cherishing democratic 
procedures has hopefully now been revealed to the whole of Europe. 
British Conservative opposition to investing any real powers in the 
European Parliament has been both radical and tenacious. It is there- 
fore instructive that Britain's partners went so far towards appeasing 
Britain at the Maastricht meeting, only allowing the European Parlia- 
ment a veto over legislation in the new areas of Community compe- 
tence. Evidendy many European governments secretly sympathized 
with the British defence of the huge powers reserved by the Council of 
Ministers. The heads of government find it suits them to demand 
weakly the more democratic approach but to allow themselves to be 
forced by London to keep as much real power in their own hands as 


possible. 


A European Commission fully accountable to the European Parlia- 
ment is a nightmare for a large posse of Conservatives, since this com- 
bination would have the legitimacy to take on the Community's 
Council of Ministers and win. The Conservative front bench would 


7 This ıs cogently advocated by the Cambridge Economic Policy Group in The Obser- 
wer, 5 January 1992. 

™ These were analysed by John Grahl and Graham Teague in “The Costs of 1992’, NIR 
174, March-April 1989. For the constraints exercised on social policy, see George 
Ross, “Turning Technocraric: Euro-Socialises and 1992", Secielis Review, April-June 
1991. 

» This is the ultra-polire media term for such casually chauvinist polimcans as Nicho- 
las Ridley and Norman Tebbig compare with ‘loony Left’ as the description for labour 
dissidents. 
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like to keep power in the Community with the Council of Ministers 
and to allow each national government a veto over any important 
matter. So far as ordinary Westminster MPs are concerned, this setup 
at least gives them the illusion of power, since they nominally put the 
ministers in their positions in the first place. For the ministers the 
situation is even better since they are, in reality, answerable for their 
actions neither to the European Parliament nor to the national parlia- 
ment. Conservative opposition to the European Parliament also 
involves a calculation of party advantage. Conservative opinion in 
Britain is well aware that the Socialists are the largest group in the 
European Parliament—and that there also exists quite a pocket of 
Greens, Communists and other riffraff. But Conservative polemic 
tends to concentrate on the Commissioners and the Brussels bureau- 
cracy, drawing attention away from the elected assembly. The presi- 
dent of the Commission ranks just below Saddam Hussein on the 
tabloids’ roster of public enemies. And if Ths Sex runs ‘UP YOURS 
DELORS!’ on its front page, then even the trade minister, Peter Lilley, 
allows himself laboured jibes against ‘Delorean economics’. 


While many find the complexities of European negotiations baffling, 
Major's veto of the Social Chapter of the Maastricht agreement has 
given Labour an issue which they should not find difficult to explain 
and dramatize. Labour also has the advantage that the Liberal Demo- 
crats, though Euro-enthusiasts when it comes to monetary union, 
attacked the social proposals.*° Should the question of British endorse- 
ment of the Social Chapter become a bone of contention in a Labour- 
Liberal Democrat partnership then the best solution would probably 
be to put the issue to an early referendum. Britain occupies the presi- 
dency of the Community from July 1992 and so there would be a 
premium on an early decision. The great advantage of a referendum 
would be the opportunity it offered for a change in attitudes and for 
the obscurity and confusion which still bedevils European issues in 
British politics to be dispelled. While the Left should not fear such a 
test, the Liberal Democrats would find it hard to oppose. ‘Social 
issues’ will, or at least should, be to the forefront as the Community 
grapples with international recession and continental integration. 


Maastricht allows the European Union to formulate a common 
defence and foreign policy, but—at British insistence—subject to the 
unanimity rule. The Conservative government is especially averse to 
pooling its power of decision over foreign and defence policy with its 
European partners. The Falklands expedition, or the British contin- 
gent in the Gulf, would have failed to obtain Community backing, it 
is pointed out. British Conservatives, basing themselves on the royal 
prerogative, have extraordinary war-making powers, which would be 


X Opinion polls teken just after Maastricht showed 48 per cent supportung Major's 
stance on the Social Chapter, with 39 per cent opposing his action. Bur the same poll 
showed 69 per cent to favour a binding minimum wage and 48 per cent to favour a 
48-hour week. Support for Major's role at Maastricht us likely wo ebb as domestic 
economic problems accumulate The opimion-pall evidence suggests that Labour has 
everything to play for if it explains exactly what the Social Chapter could and should 
contain. See Peser Kellner, “Vocers Remain Unmoved by sc “Triumph” ', ndependexs 
ou Sunday, 15 December 1991 
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inhibited and checked if they had to be subordinated to, or concerted 
with, Community deliberations. Significantly, the British Labour 
Party backed the Major government on this issue and argued that 
nothing should qualify the primacy of NATO; in doing so, it shows 
itself to be out of step with European social democracy. Britain's 
rulers and would-be rulers will not lightly give up their right to order 
gunboats around the world. They see this as an area where they have 
a special ‘competitive advantage’. 


In the early seventies debate over Europe, much of the Left lined up in 
the camp opposed to British membership of the ‘Common Market’ as 
it was then called. The large majority for EEC membership in the 1975 
referendum—y million to 8 million—became a defeat for the Left. In 
its aftermath Wilson routed attempts to commit the government to 
further social reforms or an ‘alternative economic policy’. At this time 
the Left would claim, plausibly enough, that the Treaty of Rome was 
an instrument of capitalism. But it was never explained how the Brit- 
ish state, even if restored to notional independence through with- 
drawal, was itself other than a historic instrument of capitalism, 
indeed one tried and tested in this function over centuries rather than 
decades. Today’s debate concerns not British membership of the 
Community but the future shape and character of the European asso- 
ciation or union. And if the interpretation offered above is correct 
there is reason to believe that the British Left has a major responsibil- 
ity and duty to remove the brake that the British government has 
applied to the whole process of unification. In a climate of gathering 
recession, the European Union and Community should have been 
moving in quite the opposite direction to that urged by the London 
government at Maastricht. 


Democracy and the Social Identity of the New Europe 


The issues confronting the Left are whether it should take the lead in 
ensuring that European institutions are answerable to the directly elected 
parliament, and whether it should now, as a matter of urgency, be 
devising the social and economic policies needed to unite Europe in 
the defence of rising standards of employment, productivity and 
social provision. 


Much of the capitalist world is now threatened by recession. At Maas- 
tricht, the Briush filibuster helped to distract attention from the risks 
of a European deflation exacerbating this danger. No attempt was 
made to head off the German rise in interest rates which duly followed 
Maastricht. The German trade unions, however, show signs of wish- 
ing to resist the deflationary threat, and it is to be hoped that other 
labour movements follow suit. If European labour movements can be 
brought militantly to oppose the threat of recession, and to oppose 
social dumping and the new wave of racism and chauvinism, on what 
terrains of contestation should they fight? Surely it would be absurd to 





X No doubt this corresponds to the strength of Britain’s mulicary-industrial complex, 
analysed by David Edgerton in ‘Anatomy of Liberal Militarism’, NIR 185, January- 
February 1991 
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suggest they confine themselves to fighting separately within each 
nation-state and not join together to face the threat of a more savage 
capitalism where ıt is actually posed, in the Europe of 1992. Even if 
Labour forms a majority government in Westminster, the trade 
unions would still neéd to forge a pan-European, rather than a nar- 
rowly national, strategy of pressure upon it. Sweden’s experience has 
shown the limits of national reformism—its application to join the 
Community and the defeat of the Social Democrats were preceded by 
more than a decade in which Swedish multinationals had switched a 
major part of their productive capacity to Community member stares, 
squeezing the space available to the government in Stockholm. 


The wider framework of the European Community both provokes 
multinational coordination of labour, ecology and anti-militarist 
movements and encourages awareness of, and struggle for, ‘best prac- 
tice’, whether in democratic rights or social provision. To enhance 
their legitimacy, the European institutions often claim to be on the 
side of the angels. European ecological standards have been generally 
more stringent than those practised by national governments. The 
European Court has arraigned Westminster for the treatment of pri- 
soners in Northern Ireland and has demanded the decriminalization 
of homosexuality on the Isle of Man. But while the European Court 
may have some relative virtues, the fact that its membership is deter- 
mined by national governments, with no independent assessment or 
validation of appointment, is not a desirable system and points to 
another area where the European Parliament might play a role. 


The fact thet the European Union embodies, at least formally, a 
directly elected assembly makes it a quite different type of forum from 
international organizations like the Commonwealth and the United 
Nations where only governments are represented. Of course the Par- 
liament’s powers are limited. But there is an ever-widening area of 
economic and social life subject to Community directives and regula- 
tion, over which the Strasbourg assembly is disposed to claim demo- 
cratic invigilation and control. MEPs of all parties tend to see virtue in 
boosting the powers of the European Parliament, but this is not an 
influential group. The Left should insist that anything less than full 
accountability of the Council of Ministers and Commission to the 
Parliament is unacceptable. The Left should, in fact, see its special 
duty and destiny as being the most consistent and radical force for the 
democratization of European institutions. 


Another, less obvious, way in which European Union begins to repre- 
sent historical advance is that it possesses its own multinational exec- 
utive, in the shape of the Commission. The ‘Brussels’ bureaucracy is 
the target of the Right not because it is large or irresponsible (it is, in 
fact, very small and scarcely more irresponsible than Britain's very 
own civil service) but because it is a transnational apparatus owning 
no allegiance to any particular nation-state. This makes it a rare and 
ambitious experiment, of great moment for that radical and demo- 
cratic cosmopolitanism which might be able to contain and defeat 
those global forces of division and destruction that stalk the new 
world order. Planning for social advance on the basis of the rich half 
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of a continent may seem an egotistical enterprise. But we may be sure 
that Karl Marx would have seen this as a more realistic endeavour 
than that of building socialism in a backward and devastared land- 
mass. The Left needs to make multinational Europe work in a new 
way if it is to offer help to anybody else, let alone itself. For the Euro- 
pean Left to abstain from struggling to direct European integration in 
effective and progressive ways would surely be a poor and deluded 
species of solidarity. 


Not only is the European Union itself a multinational entity of a new 
type, but its success enables ic to influence its neighbours in the same 
direction—or, alternatively, to foster perilous national rivalries as it 
distributes favours between eager suitors. For its part, the British 
Conservative government favours enlarging the Community as a way 
of promoting the neo-liberal model and of rewarding the more com- 
pliant governments in the East; thus Hungary is in but Romania out, 
Russia in but Turkey out. The Left should prefer the path to enlarge- 
ment that has already proved itself in the case of the EFTA countries, 
with whom a common economic space has already been agreed, with 
full membership as the next step. The poor results of the free-market 
shock therapy in Eastern Europe suggest that these countries are in no 
condition to withstand the full blast of competition which any immed- 
iate entry into the Community would entail. While Eastern exports 
should be more generously treated, their home markets need to be 
coordinated and protected. It would be best if the post-Communist 
states joined together, or at least formed regional groupings, to nego- 
tiace the problems of transition, and to arrive at collective agreements 
with the European Community. To play off one Eastern European, 
Balkan or ex-Soviet state against another would be the height of irre- 
sponsibility. Brussels could and should indicate a preference for deal- 
ing with groupings of democratic states. 


The Left can scarcely denounce the undemocratic and reactionary 
character of the Community but then oppose giving real power to the 
Parliament or real bite to the provisions of the Social Charter. Fortu- 
nately, awareness of this is growing in Britain. Animated by such con- 
siderations, Ken Livingstone MP and Harry Barnes MP have recently 
argued: “The socialist project goes through Europe or it probably goes 
nowhere.’ ™ Livingstone, a former leader of the Greater London 
Council, is a prominent member of the Labour Party's traditionally 
anti-European Left. He knows that if Britain left the Community— 
now impossible to imagine—the national government would find 
itself towed along behind every detail of Community policy because 
most of Britain's trade is now with Europe. He also accepts that if the 
Community develops a democratic, multinational and multicultural 
polity, it will have realized a long-held ideal of socialist international- 
ists. The Left in such a Europe would also be better placed to promote 
a new relationship with the post-Communist or stll-Communist 





™ Ken Livingstone and Harry Barnes, The Gaardsax, 21 November 1991. There are 
many dimensions of a left strategy in Europe which I cannot go into here. For a helpful 
check list, see Patrick Camuller, ‘Beyond 1992: The Left and Europe’, Nia 173, May- 
June 1989. 
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Second World and the capitalist Third World. The size of the Euro- 
pean market determines that the terms of access to it are a crucial 
factor in the pattern of world development. The Left in Europe has a 
duty to exert its far from negligible influence to the utmost—against 
the protectionism that blocks developing countries, against the 
burden of debt servicing, against imports that involve ecological 
degradation or human-rights abuses. Moreover, the European Left's 
inclination to resist deflationary overdoses that threaten to return us 
to the Europe of the thirties should also be good for the continent’s 
trade partners. Likewise, proper aid programmes for the East and the 
South will themselves counteract the recessionary climate. 


The Left's need to play an active role in Europe certainty should not 
mean simply tagging along behind what has been decided ar Maas- 
tricht. Indeed, to do so would be disastrous. The forces of social and 
economic conservatism made the running at Maastricht, and many of 
their key decisions will have to be challenged. Back in 1972 New Left 
Review devoted a whole issue—NLR 75—to Tom Nairn’s trenchant 
advocacy of British membership of the HEC and reflections on the 
ways in which the move to European union challenged the parochial 
assumptions of the British Left. He concluded that ‘to be in favour of 
Europe ...does not imply surrender to or alliance with the Left's 
enemies. It means exactly the opposite. It signifies recognizing them 
and meeting them for what they are, upon the terrain of reality and 
the future.’™ Nairn observed that radical socialist (even ‘Marxist’) 
opposition to the Common Market implied that the existing nation- 
state form, with its accompanying national class struggle, was entirely 
adequare to the supersession of capitalism. It was often based on the 
conviction that capitalism had exhausted all its capacities to develop 
the forces of production. In retrospect, Nairn pinpointed the charac- 
teristic evasions and blindspots of the British Left. But perhaps the 
oppositional stance towards Europe was encouraged by the fact that 
Britain was to join what was known as 2 Common Maréet, thus trig- 
gering a common reflex of rejection. But if, as has been argued 
recently in NLRB, the project of the Left must pass through a wcielix- 
atton of the market chen this reflex, too, was misguided, even if the 
distrust of Leissez faires was quite justified. Indeed, at a time when the 
feasibility of economic and social planning has been widely ques- 
tioned, socialists should be sensitive to the fact that the Community 
demonstrates a potential for regulating market forces.” 


Europe’s Social and Political Identity 
Two decades later we should be clear about the full and urgent 


3 | beleve chat the Community should open itself to trade with the People’s Republic 
of China in a mayor way; but it could certainly insist that this should not extend to 
goods produced tn prison factories and the like—which comprise only a small fraction 
of China’s industries. Such an approach ıs much more likely to encourage improve- 
ment than either blanket boycotts or blanket protectionism of the kind now practised, 
I discuss the principles involved here in ‘Fin de Siècle: Soctalism after the Cresh’, NLE 
185, January-February 1991 

™ Tom Nairn, “The Left Against Europe?’, NLE 7$, Sepeember—October 1972, p. 02. 
3 For ‘socialization of the market’, see Diane Elson’s article in NLR 172, November- 
December 1988. 
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meaning of developing a Left in Europe. It certainly involves multi- 
lateral contacts between trade unionists and left movements. But it 
also requires attention to issues of social and political identity that— 
in the usual national context—appear spuriously natural and unprob- 
lematic. Any democratic European project must develop a popular 
sense of European identity, addressing the considerable problems of 
making a multilingual polity work. It must make sure that the new 
European identity does not simply furnish a popular equivalent to 
exclusionist definitions of corporate culture and European privilege. 
Livingstone and Barnes, in their previously cjted Guardsen article, 
themselves pointed to this danger and the need to combat it. But the 
very novelty of Europe as a unified social and political space means 
that reactionary solutions to the problem of identity are not well 
established. The main Christian churches, with their worldwide con- 
gregations, are unlikely to support the resurgence of racism. And it is 
significant that Europe's main far-right and neo-racist parties focus 
on national or local identities for their mobilizing themes. 


The popular resonance of the official symbols of bourgeois Europe is, 
of course, close to zero. The Community’s anthem is adapted from 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, and some feeble attempts have been 
made to attach loyalties to the Community by invoking the classical 
cultural heritage of Europe. But European ‘high culture’ has little sig- 
nificance as a source of political identification or mobilization. The 
explanation for this is precisely, so far as most parts of the continent 
are concerned, that ‘high culture’ is too bourgeois—too much asso- 
ciated with distinctions embodying cultural capital—to be at all suit- 
able as ideological cement. It would not be difficult to develop the 
argument that North American popular culture has had such a large 
impact in Europe because of its plebeian content. While North Amer- 
ican consumerism is certainly part of the story, in Europe as in many 
parts of the world, so too is the distinctive cultural radicalism deriv- 
ing from black music and youth culture. If anything unites Europe, it 
is American popular culture. In European mobilizanon against 
racism, rock music has played a critical role, while the egalitarian 
tropes of American culture may be more subversive on this side of the 
Atlantic than they are in the United States. But clearly something 
more is needed. Why should not the Left, lodged as it is in the dif- 
ferent national (and immigrant) traditions of Europe, itself help to 
develop an identity for the peoples of the continent based on a hope- 
ful common future rather than a mythologized past? 


The Left in the European Community is, of course, a very heterogen- 
eous entity. The familiar Labour, Social Democrat and Socialist 
parties have now been joined by the PDS 1n Italy. To their left are 
several Green parties, some left-socialist parties (like the People’s 
Socialists in Denmark), and a variety of types of Communist and 





** Any full treatment of this vital topic would have to explore the types of communica- 
tion established amongst football supporters and holidaymakers, as well as the 
complex new languages that emerge when shop stewards of four different linguisnc 
groups meet—the result, in the lamer case, 1s not so much a spare ‘workeranto’ as pro- 
levarian beveroglossia, drawing on all the linguistic resources to hand and, as it were, 
sumply adding German to English, to French, to Italian and Spanish 
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ex-Communist party. The condition and social orientation of trade 
unions varies from country to country, being currently most militant 
in Germany and Spain. Then again, a number of campaigns and cur- 
rents of opinion have organized at a European level—networks of 
feminists, those concerned with minority rights, anti-miliverist groups, 
Third World support groups, and campaigns opposing racism or par- 
ticular ecological threats. While it would be inappropriate and 
unrealistic to imagine that all these parties and movements will ever 
simply coalesce, the advent of more representative and competent 
Community institutions would furnish an incentive for them to 
achieve a greater degree of communication and coordination where 
they can identify common objectives.” 


In urging the democratization of the European Community, the Left 
should be most attentive to ‘social citizenship’ as the necessary corol- 
lary to political citizenship. In a multilingual and multicultural polity 
of over three-hundred million people there will inescapably be some 
loss of the personal relationship between particular leaders and their 
constituencies. The politics of personal identification and popularity 
will be more difficult to apply on a continental scale. The Left's tradi- 
tional identification with programmes and collective representations 
could, however, be as relevant as ever. Indeed, it could well be that a 
European Charter of Social Rights could help to secure that sense - 
identity which will not be achieved by personal identification wit 
political leader or monarch. The idea that any citizen of the European 
Union carries about a set of minimum entidements could nourish a 
sense of civic belonging. Campaigns for a basic income for all, 
financed by an energy tax, or for a thirty-five-hour week, could have a 
unifying and egalitarian dynamic. Whilst giving every value to indi- 
vidual rights, the Left would also naturally encourage a variety of 
forms of collective identification at levels beneath that of the Union as 
a whole. There should, in fact, be a specifically socialist doctrine of 
‘subsidiarity’. 


Regional and civic identities offer a sphere well adapted to recent 
achievements of left parties, and they link up with collective provision 
at the level of municipalities and provinces. Under pressure from the 
Left, governments in Italy, France and Spain have encouraged a 
degree of decentralization. Administrations influenced by the Left in 
Bologna, Berlin, Frankfurt, Barcelona, Glasgow and London, or in 
regions or provinces like Andalucia, Saarland, Jutland and Emilia- 
Romagna have also shown that local identities can be a support for 
progressive politics and economics. While past glories are not dis- 
counted, these are generally cosmopolitan and future-oriented com- 
munities, with a multicultural bias. One caveat should be entered 
when considering a new regionalism: namely, the danger of a species of 
‘fiscal confederalism’ in which each region is encouraged to raise and use 
its own revenues, with insufficient attention paid to the need for distribu- 
tion in favour of the poorer parts of Europe. Thus the characteristic 
New Left emphasis on local self-activity needs to be complemented 





7 For a discussion of the left partes snd new social movements in Europe that avoids 
the usual pieties, sce Bogdan Denitch, The Esd ef the Cold Wer, Londoa 1990. 
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by the determination to establish proper mechanisms for promoting 
what is known in Community jargon as ‘cohesion’—thatr is, funds for 
regional development. One of the few positive achievements of Maas- 
tricht was the Spanish success in obtaining a commitment to boosting 
‘cohesion’, though the hard figures remain to be determined. That 
there can be a reactionary and egotistical regionalism has been 
sharply revealed in Northern Italy with the electoral successes of the 
Lombard League. More generally, uneven development itself helps to 
create social tensions that racist demagogues can exploit. 


As we encounter the new realities in Europe it will be clear that not all 
British political arrangements emerge the worse for comparison with 
their European equivalents. Though there is plenty of racism in Brit- 
ain, it is not quite so well-organized as in France, Italy and Germany. 
Ethnic minorities in Britain have more political rights than their con- 
tinental counterparts. One almost accidental legacy of the colonial 
empire has conferred at least formal citizenship on most of those of 
Afro-Caribbean or Asian origin or descent. The presence in Britain of 
a handful of Afro-Caribbean and Asian MPs, all Labour, contrasts 
with the situation in most European assemblies, where representatives 
of the Gasterbeiter and Third World ethnic minorities are absent—in 
large measure because the latter are disenfranchised. However, in the 
future the important point will be to ensure that more equitable and 
democratic arrangements prevail in Europe, rather than to count on a 
legacy of colonial paternalism. A move to a proportional system might 
allow racism more political visibility; but then at least anti-racist 
Opinion would be alerted. In Britain last year there were tens of 
thousands of racially motivated attacks on members of the Asian and 
Afro-Caribbean communities, and yet the decorous arrangements at 
Westminster draw a veil over this ugly reality and encourage an 
unjustified complacency. In Germany last autumn racist skinheads 
harassed asylum seekers, and neo-Nazis openly paraded in several 
cities. But November saw large counter-demonstrations throughout 
the Federal Republic, with 100,000 demonstrators marching in Berlin. 
For the present, Germany's asylum laws are qualitatively more generous 
than those of Britain. 


As the Left grapples with the need for an appropriate European iden- 
tity, the continent-wide rise of racism and reactionary populism itself 
demands a concerted response. Here is a clear and present danger. 
Moreover, there is no hope of social advance unless it is defeated. 
Thus it would be good to have a continent-wide campaign for a thirty- 
five-hour week, but such a conquest will not be achieved without a 
broadly united struggl—and would be meaningless if it excluded 
migrant workers. And of course there is a self-sufficient urgency to 
defending basic democratic and human values, and of solidarity with 
the most downtrodden and excluded. New immigration policies, new 
policing procedures, new definitions of citizenship, new workers’ 
rights will all be determined on a Community-wide basis in the 
immediate future. If the Left fails to develop a pan-European 
response, it will simply be overtaken by events. This peril does not lie 
in the furure—it is with us now. 


In the first section I argued that the results of the next election could 
bring to a head the legitimacy crisis of Britain's political system. If the 
Conservatives form their fourth consecutive administration with less 
than 43 per cent of the votes, delegitimation would be just as great. In 
such a case we may be sure that Labour will get rid of Kinnock and 
devise an electoral pact with the Liberal Democrats. The Scots and 
Britain's partners in Europe will have little patience for more postur- 
ing and promising from London; the more unruly English, those 
paying the price for Major's slump, will be prone to riot. 


A Labour, even better a Lib-Lab, majority, is to be worked for not 
only because it would head off a new bout of Conservative vandalism 
but because the government that resulted could scarcely go on in the 
old way. There would be a real chance of serious electoral reform, 
leading to the sort of political system within which a New Left might 
emerge. This would be desirable not because thac New Left exists in 
any precisely defined way, or is likely immediately to display the wis- 
dom and strategy that will eventually be demanded of it, but because 
the learning process cannot start until we are allowed to achieve repre- 
sentation under our own colours. 


Left to its own devices, Labour will not introduce PR or any other 
bold measure of democratization. If we are realistic we have to accept 
that it will only do so as a result of leverage from MPs whose support 
it has to bid for—those MPs being Liberal Democrats or Nationalists. 
Movements of public opinion, such as that sponsored by Charter 88, 
could also then have a hope of pressing for real and immediate reforms 
to the electoral system. It has been the argument of this article that a 
Labour agreement with the Centre to introduce PR would immediately 
Strengthen the Left inside and outside the Labour Party, because it 
would oblige Labour’s leaders to consider a possibility which has 
scarcely ever bothered them before—that they might face competition 
from that quarter, By contrast a majority Labour government, based 
on much less than a majority of the votes but protected from 
competition from the Left by the Westminster system, would be 
drawn inexorably to the right in that familiar pattern most recently 
seen with the Wilson—Callaghan governments of the seventies. We 
should not forget that the social regression of the eighties was actually 
initiated by Labour’s capitulation to the IMF in the mid seventies. 
Paradoxically, Labour's monopoly of the Left allowed it to pursue 
policies that fostered destructive divisions in the unions. It also gave 
large openings to racist demagogy, as have, more recently, the govern- 
ments of French Socialists, faced only with the dwindling and sclerotic 
rivalry of the PCF. In Spain and Germany the situation has been a 
little better because independent and dynamic forces aligned with the 
Left, in the shape of the Greens or Izquierda Unida, made a crucial 
contribution to extending the range of public debate and to modifying 
the correlation of forces in national politics. The challenge now facing 
the Left in Britain is to find the way to a new politics that would give 
Labour a real incentive to do its best by rescuing it from its present 
unreal insulation from democratic debate and competition—and thar 
would allow a fundamental critique of today’s capitalism to be can- 
vassed and fairly represented. 
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Citizenship and Charter 88 


The great written constitutions, from which the idea of constitutional 
reform unavoidably borrows some of its aura, have set out to redefine 
the fundamental relationships of citizens, society and government as 
these were perceived at the time of their writing. The American Decla- 
ration of Independence asserted the rights of people to a government 
of their own choosing, against the status of a colony. The French 
Declaration-of the Rights of Man proclaimed the rights of individuals 
and nation, against the claims of rank and dynastic rule. These consti- 
tutions defined themselves against the most oppressive fearures of 
their euctens regimes, as those were then perceived. 


In the twentieth century, constitution-makers have often had to 
reassert these liberal positions as they have instituted democratic 
states, for example in Germany in both 1918 and 1945, in India in 
1947, or where the UN Declaration of Human Rights of 1947 tried to 
set out universal terms of citizenship.' These later constitution- 
makers have had in mind a broader conception of rights than their 
liberal predecessors. The Weimar Constitution of 1918 referred to ‘the 
right to work’ and said that ‘every German was to be given his chance 
to earn his livelihood through work in the national economy.’ The 
Directive Principles of State Policy of the Indian Constitution (non- 
enforceable, however, in the courts) set out broad and ambitious 
social objectives. For example (Article 39): ‘in particular the State 
shall strive to secure (2) an adequate means of livelihood for all citi- 
zens; (b) the ownership and control of the community resources so 
distributed as to serve the common good; (c) the avoidance of a detri- 
mental concentration of wealth and the means of production; (d) 
equal pay for equal work of both sexes.’ (These principles also 
required the state ‘in particular, to promote cottage industries’.) The 
UN's Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948 was even more 
inclusive, being directed at all mankind, and ambitious in its defini- 
tions, which encompassed freedom from arbitrary treatment, national 
self-determination, rights of men and women in and our of fami- 
lies, and rights to just and favourable conditions of work, and to 


'L Wolf-Phillips, Comsztasseas of Naton States: Selected Teds, London 1968, provides 
detailed information on these and other constitutions. 
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protection against unemployment. Clearly these constitution-makers 
were influenced by the claims of twentieth-century labour movements 
and demands for social citizenship, as well as by those of liberalism. 
They believed that freedom under the rule of law, and representative 
government, did not by themselves guarantee rights to ‘life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness’, and thar these needed economic and 
social underpinning.? 


These declarations pointed to the gaps between recent conditions—of 
fascism, colonial rule, mass unemployment and a just social order— 
and attempted to define what the foundations of a just social order, in 
the light of contemporary understanding, would be. If Britain had 
been fortunate enough to have had its constitutional debate in 1945 
rather than 1991, who can doubt that these broader issues, and the 
problems posed by Beveridge’s ‘Five Giants’ of Want, Disease, Ignor- 
ance, Squalor and Idleness’, would then have been central to our 
debates? 


After Thatcherism 


The fact is that these dimensions are largely absent from our current 
British constitutional debare, including that part of it in which Char- 
ter 88 has the largest say. The Charter is concerned with the inherit- 
ance of arbitrary executive powers (the royal prerogative, but not the 
monarchy), the oppression of the individual citizen, and the unrepre- 
sentativeness of government and its powers to manipulate the elect- 
oral system to its own advantage. These, of course, are important 
issues, making « strong claim on public support both in 1988 and 
now. But one needs to ask why it is that only tbese issues have been 
singled out for constitutional attention, to the exclusion of others. On 
what diagnosis of the central problems of our society (the equivalent 
of the problems defined by past constitution-makers) do these pre- 
scriptions depend? Is this definition of the situation correct, or 
sufficient? 


It seems that the diagnosis on which Charter 88 was founded was 
essentially that of the state of affairs defined as “Thatcherism’ and its 
actual and exemplary abuses of power. The kinds of problems which 
the proposals of Charter 88 could resolve are the abuses of individual 
citizens by government, the trampling of intermediate institutions 
(for example, local government) by the central state, and the abuse of 
an electoral system by a single party with a majority in parliament but a 
minority of the popular vote. These were and are major problems, of 
course. But they are problems to which a solution may to some extent 





* The postwar consmtutions of Commmoist states such es the People’s Republic of 
China and the usx established socialise economic principles as constitutional doc- 
trine. (For example, “The economic foundstion of the usm is the socialist system of 
economy and the socialist ownership of the instruments and means of production, 
firmly established as a result of abolishing the capitalist systern of economy, the privare 
ownership of the instruments and means of production, and the exploitation of man 
by man.”) This is a very different approach to consomtion-making than that in the 
West. Its range of concerns remains of theoretical interest despite the double failures 
of legulity in these systems, and of their specific economic arrangements. 
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already have been found within our existing constitutional system. 
The fall of Mrs Thatcher, in the face of anticipated electoral defeat, 
and the prospect of some different political balance after the next elec- 
tion, seems to reduce the urgency of constitutional measures as a vital 
response to this authoritarian episode. This lessening of authoritarian 
pressure also enables one to see more clearly the wider range of issues 
and aspirations which have recently been pushed right off our polit- 
ical agenda. 


For example, there is a substantial and growing underclass of perma- 
nendy unemployed and, under present conditions, ‘unemployable’ 
citizens in Britain. This is manifested both in the extreme levels of 
poverty, homelessness and social breakdown among this population, 
and in the violence and criminality at its points of interface with the 
better-off. Can the plight of this one or two million people really be 
deemed to be of leas constitutional importance than the right to free 
information, or the power of the House of Lords? Or consider the 
right to equal opportunity through education, or to free health care— 
surely also preconditions of equal citizenship? Anyone can see that 
these universal entitlements will scarcely survive a further period of 
‘marketization’ or privatization of public services. Should constitu- 
tional reformers therefore have nothing whatsoever to say about them? 


Or take ‘freedom of information’ itself. Is the most pervasive threat to 
free speech today the government’s secretive control of information, 
or the fact that the main information-providing industries of the press 
and broadcasting are (as Raymond Williams pointed out) operated in 
large part as dependencies of our consumer and advertising indus- 
tries, which shape the flow of information and ideas in the ‘quality’ 
press as much as in the tabloids? If we are interested in a cultural 
democracy, we should surely pay attention to these structural foun- 
dations of our communications system, as well as to executive abuses 
of the system. In modern societies the mass media are part of the ‘real 
constitution’. 


A Very British Charter 


It is noteworthy that the constitutional issues being raised from out- 
side the left-liberal circles of Charter 88 are in some ways broader 
than those initiated within it. The European Social Charter is in effect 
a very mild form of Workers’ Charter, recognizing within the emerg- 
ing European constitutional settlement the existence of the working 
class and its institutions—now, after years of Thatcherism, almost 
pariah groups in Britain. The Scottish movement for constitutional 
reform has been constructed by a much more open and expliciely 
political process (of negotiation and brokerage between representative 
institutions) than Charter 88 has attempted to achieve. Even Conser- 
vative proposals for a ‘People’s Charter’ conferring citizens’ rights 
over public services, or Samuel Brittan’s proposal? for the right to an 
unconditional minimum income, defined as a share in social capital, 





3 5. Britan and S. Webb, Beyond the Welfare State’ Aa Examination of Bass incomes tu a 
Markat Economy, Aberdeen 1991 
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raise wider social and economic issues than Charter 88 usually does. 
And, of course, the larger debate about Europe—who is to have rights 
of citizenship in this community, and who is not; who is to hold 
power within it, and over what issues—is now probably more import- 
ant than the question of what written rules govern our own national 
form of government. 


One fears that the constitution we would now write down might turn 
out in essence, plus or minus proportional representation, to be the 
de facto Constitution we already have, and have had for a century or 
more. A very British way of doing things, but is this as much as we 
now dare to think about? Written constitutions are rarely-composed 
and relatively permanent foundations of a society, and they have class- 
ically involved trying to think out its fundamental principles. Suppor- 
ters of Charter 88 should at least, therefore, be trying to broaden and 
stimulate debate about these. 


Charter 88’s two public Conventions, in London in 1990 and in Man- 
chester in 1991, did provide a forum for such wider discussion, which 
often showed considerable vitality. But these debates have not so far 
much affected the Charter’s public image, nor the priority of its cam- 
paigns; nor were they intended to. The overwhelming consensus 
within the leadership of Charter 88 is that the Charter could not win 
support for such a wider agenda of rights and claims, and would 
divide its core coalition and risk losing support if it tried to do so. 


Charter 88 seems, in fact, to be an organization which has flourished 
on the basis of very firmly defined objectives and methods. It was and 
to a degree still is an organization of left-liberal notables—journalists, 
lawyers, writers and academics—which was formed around the New 
Statesman and Society. Its founders carefully brokered an alliance of 
Liberal Democrats, dissident socialists (in many instances with a New 
Left rather than Labourist affiliation), and non-affiliated radical intel- 
lectuals. It has won influential support from the liberal press (The 
Guardian, The Observer, The Independent—co-sponsor of the Manchester 
Convention), and from foundations without whose funding it would 
not have been able to operate effectively. Its leadership has adopted a 
highly professional and calculated approach to the problems it has 
faced, which it has defined chiefly in terms of achieving continuous 
media impact and maintaining organizational and financial viability. 
Its role-models have been less the conventional left-wing forms of 
democratic organization, than the more media-oriented, single-issue 
campaigns of the eighties, such as Friends of the Earth and Green- 
peace. The expertise of marketing and information technology has 
been deemed more vital to success than the conventional radical 
routines of meetings and lobbies. 


Charter 88, with the support of a ballot of its signatories, opted not 
to become what it called a ‘membership organization’. Instead its 
Council is made up by a cooption mainly from its original nominated 





41 should perhaps add thar I have myself been a member of the Charter 88 Council 
from its inception. 
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membership,‘ local group representatives, and a proportion of mem- 
bers selected at random, on an ‘Athenian’ jury principle. This somewhat 
elitist mode and style of organization has been unusually effective, but 
there may also be a price to be paid in its ‘democratic deficit’. Whilst 
it avoids the costs of servicing a membership, and the wasted energies 
and risks of factionalism, the Charter also lacks the internal political 
life and mobilizing capacity of a more conventional membership- 
based organization, of which CND in its two periods of success is per- 
haps the most relevant comparative model. Even the numerical scale 
of support is indicative of a problem: thirty thousand or so signatories 
to the Charter seems a modest level of public commitment. 


In the absence of representative or elective institutions, there has been 
neither forum nor legitimate basis for challenging or elaborating the 
original aims of the Charter, whose founding document has some of 
the constraining effect over che Charter itself of a written constitution 
over a nation. The importance of institutional support from major 
liberal institutions, especially in the absence of any countervailing 
demands from an active membership, has also inhibited any broaden- 
ing of the Charter’s agenda, even though the idea of social and 
economic rights belongs as firmly to the collectivistic liberal tradition 
of Lloyd George, Beveridge and Keynes as to Fabianism or social 
democracy. Thus what from one point of view has been the important 
concession by Labour supporters of electoral reform—amounting to a 
major bounty to their Liberal Democrat rivals—has brought no recip- 
rocal concessions by the latrer on the issues of social and economic 
citizenship.» Whilst Charter socialists have (rightly) adopted liberal 
positions on civil and political rights, the Liberal Democrats have 
been left free to continue their support for neo-Thatcherite positions 
on the economy. The challenge to the agendas of Thatcherism has 
been narrowed by these cautious and minimalist strategies. Particu- 
larly critical has been the virtual exclusion of trade unions from any 
role whatsoever in these movements, since their resources alone might 
have offered some counterweight to the implicit veto powers of liberal 
elites over the Charter’s political development. 


A Question of Priorities 


Nevertheless, the persuasive argument has been that nothing else 
would have worked so well in these difficult times. The Charter's case 
is that the immediate priority must be constitutional change, and a 
move cowards a more democratic and libertarian culture: only when 
these changes have been achieved may a wider political argument 
again become possible. Certainly the prospect of another return to 
power by the Conservatives with 42 per cent or 43 per cent of the 
popular vote emphasizes the importance of Charter 88’s most 


> Labour supporters may well become restive as the possible gains to the Liberal 
Democrats and losees to the Labour Party of pressing constitutional issues during a 
General Election campaign become evident. There has already been one notable 
Labour defection from the Charter’s governing council for this reason. 
é The Labour Campaign for Electoral Reform, though concentranng on tntra-party 
campaigning in a much less high-profile mode than Charter 88, has been extraordinar- 
uy successful in changing Labour Party opinion on this issue, to the point where a shift 
of party policy is now a real prospect. 
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important claim,* for a reform of the electoral system to ensure corre- 
spondence between votes cast and parliamentary seats won. Without 
this elementary step, there can be no effective democracy in Britain. 

Political action involves difficult choices made in uncertain knowledge. 
Charter 88 has chosen, with the evident support of most of its signator- 
ies, to be professional, hard-headed and effectual, where most of the 
New Left and liberal activist initiatives of the recent past (from which 
many of its leading figures came) were by contrast ultra-voluntaristic, 
ill-organized and underfunded, and chronically indecisive in their 
priorities. The benefit of this choice for realism has been that Charter 
88 has been able to make the Constimtion into a major issue of 
debate. There is now the possibility of achieving a real change if polit- 
ical forces after the general election are finely balanced. The results 
have been tangible, if necessarily limited in scope. On the other hand, 
the benefits of attempting to establish a broader social definition of 
rights and obligations can only be conjectural, most recent organiz- 
ational precedents being more discouraging than positive in this 
respect. The radical agenda appears to have regressed about a cen- 
tury, to an operative definition of citizenship that excludes economic 
and social dimensions. 


At this point, however, one must hope that the Charter and the cause 
of political and constitutional reform gain the greatest weight possible 
over the next few crucial months. Even if one compromise too many 
has been made with the instrumental and market-obsessed spirit of 
the times, the reform of the political system, if it can be brought off, 
will create a new space for democratic politics in which a broader 
social agenda might be remade. 
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The Autonomy of Scottish Politics 


The Scottish Assembly referendum in 1979 took place in the context 
of intense political divisions. All sections of the labour movement 
were divided on the issue, and particularly in local government where 
many local councillors supported the ‘No’ campaign. The Scottish 
National Party was divided: alchough official policy was to support 
the Scotland Act, many of those in the more fundamentalist wing saw 
this as an unacceptable compromise. The Liberals gave support, but 
of a highly qualified nature because of the absence of electoral reform. 
The Conservative Party opposed an Assembly but with a number of 
prominent rebels in favour. Even those who supported the Act had 
great difficulty working together. In particular, the Labour Party 
resisted cooperation with other groups. The referendum result 
showed a small majority for the proposed Assembly and a respectable 
turnout, but it fell short of the requirement to gain more than 40 per 
cent of the total registered electorate. 


The past decade has seen the development of a much stronger con- 
sensus in favour of constitutional change, and a greater maturity in 
the Scottish political community. Much of the credit for this must go 
to the Thatcherite Right. It may be the former prime minister’s most 
lasting achievement that she consolidated Scottish opinion in favour 
of reform. But even without the blatant exposure of Scotland's polit- 
ical impotence, the Scottish constitutional dimension would probably 
have reasserted itself. It was, after all, a major issue in Scottish politics - 
in the late 19403 and had re-emerged in the late 19608. It subsequently 
dominated the political scene in Scotland in the 19708. Despite the set- 
back of 1979, the issue was never likely to go permanently off the 
agenda. 


The 1980s highlighted more sharply than ever before this century the 
Scottish democratic deficit. The Conservatives received only 28 per 
cent of the vote in 1983 and 24 per cent in 1987 when it held ten out of 
seventy-two seats. Yet they implemented highly controversial and 
unpopular policies with no concession to their questionable demo- 
cratic legitimacy in Scotland. The poll tax, for example, was initially 
intended only for Scotland, and had Mrs Thatcher not made the mis- 
take of extending it a year later to England it is doubtful whether any 
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decision would have been made to repeal it. But it should be recalled 
that the Conservative vote in 1987 was similar to that in October 1974. 
Their low support in the 1980s has to be seen in a broader historical 
context. The exceptional period for the Conservatives was in the 
1950s, when they did comparatively well. For the whole of the nine- 
teenth century Scotland was overwhelmingly Liberal. So much so that 
in 1876 the English Conservatives set up an investigatory committee 
to explain why the Scottish party was reduced to only seven seats. It 
was the break-up of the Scottish Liberals over the Irish question and 
the influence of the orange-tinged Protestant vote which saved the 
Tories from oblivion. In many respects, then, the Tory decline over 
the past three decades represents a reversion to an earlier pattern of 
widespread anti-Conservatism rather than a radically new departure. 


A Growing Convergence 


Certain factors in occupational structure explain part but by no 
means all of this anti-Conservatism. Importantly, there still exists in 
Scodand a collectivist culture that is not just characteristic of the 
urban working class. In much of rural Scotland the role of the public 
sector is recognized as crucial, notably in transport, employment, 
tourism and agriculture. (There is not a single Conservative seat in the 
Highlands and Islands, nor since the Kincardine and Deeside by- 
election in the Northeast.) Even positive developments in the 1980s 
like Glasgow's city-centre renewal are recognized as the product of 
public action. The Health Service is, on the whole, better in Scotland; 
and in many respects so is education. Almost half of the housing stock 
is still in the public sector and this has helped cushion Scotland 
against the effect of high interest rates. Most of middle- and working- 
class Scotland has reason to view collective provision positively. If 
anything, the demand is for the public sector to do more rather than 
less, not out of spineless dependency but because it is recognized that 
collective action can achieve much more than individual initiatives. 


The experience of a Conservative government presiding over radical 
deindustrialization, reducing the power of local authorities and trade 
unions, and dedicated to competitive individualism, produced a 
growing convergence in political positions in Scotland among all 
except the more committed Tories. Many of those in the labour move- 
ment who had opposed a Scottish legislature were to change their 
position during the early eighties. In particular, those in local govern- 
ment who had feared that an Assembly would take power away from 
local authorities saw that power being sharply eroded by British 
government decisions over which they had no influence. The prospect 
of a Scottish government seemed far preferable. At the same time, 
public support for a Scottish parliament increased. From the mid 
eighties, support for full independence rose in opinion polls to 
around a third and has remained at that level. Support for the status 
quo has seldom risen above 20 per cent. The shift in mood was not 
only expressed politically but also culturally. Most of those working 
in the arts were sympathetic to the Scottish national dimension, and 
in the highly successful popular-music scene there has been much 
explicit support for nationalism. 
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The political positions of the opposition parties had converged, then, 
and this reflected the public mood. The real dividing line in Scottish 
politics was that separating the Conservatives from everyone else. Not 
only were they differentiated by their social and economic policies, 
but also by their adoption of an entrenched, hard-line position against 
any form of Scottish constitutional change, despite the fact that such 
change was supported by around half of those who remained Conser- 
vative voters. However, although the policies of the opposition parties 
increasingly converged, the jostling for electoral advantage meant that 
much of the political debate was concerned with in-fighting among 
those parties favouring change. 


The Campaign for a Scottish Assembly was set up after the 1979 elec- 
tion. It was a response to the problems that had emerged during the 
Referendum campaign, namely the failure to achieve concerted action 
and the need to address some of the substantive issues on which the 
Scotland Act had been less than satisfactory. The idea of a constitu- 
tional convention was discussed by the CSA in the early eighties. It had 
the artraction of enabling the debate on change to be initiated and 
managed in Scotland, and of offering a way of producing a consensus 
around which all those supporting change could rally. After the 1987 
election, it was decided that while cross-party cooperation would be 
difficult, there was unlikely to be a more opportune time. The CSA 
invited a group of respected Scots from different backgrounds to state 
the case for a convention and present proposals for its establishment. 
This committee was chaired by Sir Robert Grieve, a distinguished 
regional planner and former chairman of the Highlands and Islands 
Development Board. Its secretary, Jim Ross, was a former senior Scot- 
tish Office civil servant. The report—A Claim of Right for Scetland— 
was a well-argued critique of the excessively centralized and undemo- 
cratic nature of the British state, as well as a committed statement on 
the need for a Scottish parliament. It recommended that the member- 
ship of a convention should include all Scottish MPs and MEPs, 
representatives of local authorities and major interest groups. The 
democratic legitimacy of the convention would arise from the fact thar 
the great majority of its members were elected representatives. The 
convention remit would be to produce proposals for a Scottish parlia- 
ment and to campaign for their implementation. 


Obtaining agreement to participate in the convention was not a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Conservatives, as expected, refused to take part. 
The Liberal Democrats gave the project early support. The Scottish 
National Party also indicated their support, as did the Greens. The 
Scottish Trade Union Congress was strongly in favour, and influential 
church leaders expressed a desire to participate. It was the response of 
the Labour Party that was crucial given its dominant position in Scot- 

tish politics. The formation of an active pressure group, Scottish 
Labour Action, to push for a stronger profile on the Scottish 
dimension typified the changes that had taken place in Labour’s 
ranks. Facing another term of Conservative government, with no pro- 
spect of change at the end of it, placed the Scottish Labour leadership 
in a vulnerable position. They had won fifty of Scotland’s seventy-two 
seats but could not deliver anything. A radical new initiative involved 
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risks, but a rejection of that initiative would leave them with no clear 
strategy. In the late summer of 1988, Donald Dewar, the shadow Scot- 
tish Secretary, indicated a cautious support for the convention pro- 
posal, although there was considerable resistance from sections of the 
Scottish parliamentary party. The SNP’s success in the Govan by- 
election two months later made it essential that Labour was seen to be 
positive. Paradoxically, the sNP’s coolness to the convention project 
increased in inverse ratio to Labour’s warmth. They took part in the 
initial negotiations but withdrew shortly after. A variety of reasons 
were given, but the most important was probably fear of being drawn 
into compromise and losing their distinctive identity in the process of 
cooperation. An unrealistic overconfidence in the aftermath of Govan 
also influenced the decision. 


Toward a Scottish Parliament 


The convention was formally established in March 1989. The secretar- 
iat was provided by the Scottish local-authority organization, COSLA, 
and financed partly by the Rowntree Trust and the member organiz- 
ations. The membership comprised the majority of MPs and MEPs, 
representatives from all regional and island councils, and all but a few 
district councils, the Scottish Churches, the trade unions, party repre- 
sentatives from Labour, the Liberal Democrats, the Greens, the Com- 
munises, the Orkney and Shetland Movement, the Federation of Small 
Businesses, the ethnic communities and the Scottish Convention of 
Women. An executive was established with one of the church repre- 
sentatives as chair. It was agreed that no votes should be taken but 
that decisions would be reached by consensus. 


The convention has agreed on the powers of the proposed parliament: 
they cover health, education, housing, social welfare, transport, roads, 
local government and local finance, justice, the environment, aspects 
of industrial policy, the administration of social security but not bene- 
fit levels. A crucial decision supporting electoral reform was reached, 
and the particular voting system should be agreed shortly. It is likely 
to be a version of the Additional Member System. Finance would be 
based on an assigned tax-system within the context of an equalization 
formula. All income tax and VAT generated in Scotland would go to 
the Scottish parliament, and there would be power to vary income tax 
within a limited band of two to three pence in the pound. It was 
agreed thar the parliament would have power to introduce its own Bill 
of Rights, and as a minimum would incorporate the European Con- 
vention into Scottish law. Substantial agreement has been reached on 
the internal structures of the parliament; these include a much more 
independent legislature than Westminster and a number of innova- 
tions such as a public right of petition. A Scottish Office would be 
established in Brussels and there would be a right of representation in 
UK Council of Ministers delegations where Scottish interests were 
involved. While strict entrenchment of the legislation could not be 
enforced within the present UK Constitution, a clause in the legis- 
lation would state that the powers given to a Scottish parliament 
should not be altered without the consent of that parliament. 


The question of gender was given import from the start of the 
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convention, when a subcommittee on women’s representation was 
established. Agreement was easily reached on the provision of work- 
ing conditions that would encourage women to stand as candidates, 
but in addition more radical proposals emerged. The sTUC's 
Women’s Committee suggested a legal requirement to ensure the gen- 
der balance of members in the new parliament. A proposal to achieve 
this objective, within the contexts of different electoral systems, was 
presented; this was approved by all the principal unions in Scotland 
and subsequently passed by the Scottish Labour Party Conference 
with a substantial majority. The Liberal Democrats opposed this pro- 
posal on the grounds of restriction of voter choice, and this prevented 
agreement being reached at an earlier stage. At the time of writing, it 
appears that agreement is likely to be reached around a formula thar 
has two-member constituencies, with the political parties being 
required to put forward a male and a female candidate. Each could 
choose to contest only one seat in a constituency, and electors could 
vote for two women or two men, but only by cross-party voting. In 
practice this formula would produce something close to gender 
balance, and the Additional Member element in the parliament would 
be selected from a balanced male/female list. 


The convention has made significant progress toward agreement on a 
number of contentious issues. The process of seeking consensus has 
not just resulted in compromise; it has produced innovation. It has 
accustomed some of the politicians to working in a different style, and 
has shown the value of involving groups other than the political par- 
ties. The role of the struc, the Churches, and a number of leading 
figures in local government bas been a very positive one, and they 
have acted in a non-sectarian way. The Labour and Liberal Democrat 
leaders in Scotland have also shown considerable self-restraint at 
times when this was not casy to maintain. With other personalities the 
task might have been more difficult. Overall the project has been a 
classic example of civil society at work. 


Issues not yet dealt with are those involving the ongoing relationship 
with Westminster—the ‘West Lothian Question’, the role of secretary 
of state, the number of Scottish MPs. These are obviously politically 
sensitive issues for the Labour Party. The ‘West Lothian Question’— 
should Scottish MPs have the right to vote on issues that have been 
devolved to a Scottish parliament—is more theoretical than real. As 
Professor Miller of Glasgow University has pointed out, the only par- 
liament in which Scottish MPs have overturned the party balance in 
England and Wales was that which sat between February and October 
1974. Compare this to the countless occasions in which English MPs 
have outvoted Scots on issues exclusively Scottish. Change may even- 
tually be desirable, but this should await other constitutional develop- 
ments. It may transpire that Scotland is a unique case and perhaps 
some qualified voting rights might then be considered, but it is likely 
that a Scottish parliament will be followed by a Welsh Assembly, 
although initially with fewer powers. It is certainly possible that the 
constitutional impasse might change in Northern Ireland. Indeed the 
Scottish example might have a significant impact in this respect. Insti- 
tational developments in the English regions may come faster than 
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some consider likely, because of the need to have representative 
bodies to participate in the RC regional dimension. If there is a policy 
of rolling devolution, then Westminster and Whitehall cannot remain 
as they are. But it is only when the overall pattern of change becomes 
clear that change in the role of MPs should be made. 


Both Labour and the Liberal Democrats have agreed to include in 
their manifestos a commitment to a Scottish parliament based on the 
convention scheme. Of particular significance is the inclusion of a 
time-scale—legislation is promised within the first year of a new 
goveroment. Even if there is no change of government, the mood in 
Scotland is thar change must come. The response to another dooms- 
day scenario, another Conservative government with only a rump 
elected in Scodand, will be more effective than in 1987. The conven- 
tion structure is in place to coordinate action against a government 
that lacks a moral mandate in Scotland. 
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Confronting the New Europe 


į The Maastricht Summit of December 1991 displayed a European Community 
' poised to assume a central role in the first decades of the twenty-first century. 
There is, nonetheless, great uncertainty about the deeper logic of the process 
of Europeanization that is upon us. What kinds of new economic regulation 
are emerging? What structures of democratic and civic control, if any, will 
hold elites accountable in what is now an opaque and obscure institutional 
system? Most importantly, what does all this mean for progressive forces? 
Europe stands at a genuine crossroads. Older, nation-state-based strategies for 
accumulation and redistribution, whose logics formed so many of the charac- 
teristic oppositional outlooks of the modern Left, have exhausted themselves. 
The new Europe represents an attempt at formulating new strategies with 
significant supranational dimensions. It has thus far been constructed, 
out of the materials of capitalist crisis, by gifted politicians. The mass Left 
has not only been largely absent from, but hitherto also befuddled by, the 
process. What follows is intended to help define the nature of our problem. 
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I The Common Market at the Service of the 
Postwar Boom 


The first steps towards European integration were taken in the wake 
of World War II, in a setting characterized by European federalist 
talk about ‘nevermore war amongst us’, Marshall Plan urging toward 
new European economic cooperation, and, above all, che Manichaeism 
of Cold War. The strategists who set Europe on its present way were 
modest and astute. Transnational unity of purpose could best be 
created by concentrating upon certain specific areas. Once Europe 
had begun to cooperate in these areas, a logic of ‘spillover’ into others 
would follow.' The 1951 Schuman Plan for the European Coal and 
Steel Community integrated two sectors of great economic and mili- 
tary importance. The ECSC six, who were to form the heart of the 
later European Economic Community—France, Germany, Italy and 
the Benelux countries—established a supranational high authority 
empowered to levy taxes, shape investment and intervene in the 
market. ECSC, like so much that came later, was essentially a Franco— 
German deal.? The British were notably absent.3 Europe then stalled 
momentarily when a French plan for a European Defence Commun- 
ity—part of a quest to find a palatable way to rearm the Germans for 
Cold War purposes—was rejected by the French parliament in 1954.4 
The EDC experience drove home the lesson that economics was the 
best ground for Europe, hence the very quick conversion of the six to 
a European Economic Community in the Treaty of Rome of 1957.5 


The EEC and the ‘Europe of States’ 


The EEC, or ‘the Common Market’ as it was long called, became the 
backbone of European integration. It focused upon three central 
areas: the creation of a customs-free zone, a common external tariff, 
and a Common Agricultural Policy (CAP). The treaty contained a 
oumber of additional provisions—an EEC anti-trust policy, for example 


! The founding fathers, Jean Monnet and Robert Schuman, were explicitly functional 
1st 10 their political approaches. See Ernest Haas’s classic work The Unatrag of Exrepe, 
London 1958, for an exposition of functionalism as a theory of integration which, in its 
naive optimism, also demonstrates the weaknesses of the theory. 

2 The French acquired needed resources—coel in particular, strategic comfort about 
German intenuons, and considerable political cout. The Germans, following Konrad 
Adenauer’s strategy for reconsututing German sovereignty, won postwar credibility 
plus prospects for enhanced trade and economic growth. Of specific importance to 
Adenauer was reacquiring German sovereignty over the Saar region. BOIC was a begin- 
ning to this. 

3 The Labour government, whose lead the Tories followed after 1951, opted instead for 
a catastrophic course of Imperial rather than European postwar development strategy. 
Alan Milward provides a magisterial review of this in The Recenstracton of Western 
Esrepe 1945-1951, London 1984. 

4 Chapter 4 of Chrisnan Pineau’s recently published memoirs, with Christiane Raim- 
baud, Le Gread Peri, Paris 1991, provides a good description of the mpc battles in 
France. 

3 Ac French insistence, largely on Jean Monnet’s urgings, they also negotiated 
Euratom, a European Atomic Energy Authority, at the same time. It never amounted 
to much. 
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—plus development programmes for the Italian South, but its core 
focus was trade and its ethos strongly liberal. 


The FEC’s executive institution, granted an exclusive power of policy 
proposition, was a Commission in Brussels composed of members 
appointed by HEC member states. Its ‘legislacure’ was a Council of 
Ministers representing each national government, which was coordi- 
nated by a presidency that changed every six months in alphabetical 
order of member states.” The democratic legitimacy for EEC decisions 
was deemed to derive from the national parliaments (which appointed 
the Council ministers). A European Court of Justice, located in Luxem- 
bourg, entertained litigation and created a body of jurisprudence for 
those areas—mainly trade-relared—where the Rome Treaty had 
granted EEC laws precedence over national ones. A European parlia- 
ment in Strasbourg composed of members appointed by national par- 
liaments had virtually no power, except to ‘consult’.® Serving as the 
administrative glue for all of this was the ‘Brussels bureaucracy’, 
which, far from the imperial machinery of tabloid lore, was in fact 
rather small.9 


In legal terms, the new Europe was the product of treaties in which its 
national members delegated pieces of sovereignty. What the Common 
Market could do was spelled out in the Treaty of Rome. Everything 
not thus spelled out remained within the purview of its member 
states. Europe therefore began as a narrowly trade-oriented adven- 
ture, without legal purchase on much else beyond agriculture and the 
various areas functional to the liberal goal of the ‘four freedoms’— 
free movement of goods, services, people and capital.~ Those who 
designed the HEC’s institutions nonetheless nourished hopes that the 
Brussels market activists they were letting loose would rapidly push to 
‘Europeanize’ more and more activities. Their hypothesis was chat 
trade issues, however narrowly defined initially, would ultimately con- 
nect to a wide range of other matters and initiate a snowball effect 
towards greater supranationality. 


é Commissioners, when they are sworn ın, pledge to abandon narrow national identi- 
fications in the interests of the greater Europe. Their practical abilities to do so, as well 
as therr abilities more generally, vary greatly 

7 The ‘Council’ was, in fact, several ‘Councils’. When agricultural matters were at 
issue, for example, it was composed of Agricultural Ministers; for financial matters, 
Finance Ministers, and so forth. The ‘General Affairs Council’, which tended to larger 
and more ‘transversal’ matters, was composed of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

8 The Brussels-based Economic and Social Committee, an official assembly composed 
of interest-group representatives, researched and reported on important issues, but 
had even less power than the European Parliament. 

9 The bulk of the 15,000-0r-so ‘Eurocrats’ today are translators, given the legal obliga- 
tions of the Commuary to have its documents and proceedings translated into all nine 
member-stace languages. The Brussels bureaucracy, excluding translators, is smaller 
than that of a large aty. Community civil servants are a pertacularty ‘intellectual’ lot, 
since, excepting the carrot-counters in agriculture, their jobs are rather more concept- 
ual chan routine. In fact, most of the rounne administrative work is done by nanonal 
civil services implementing Bc resolunons. 

P aac actenuon to these ‘four freedoms’ was highly erranc uanl the later 19808. Free 
movement in services and capital effectively ran counter to the national development 
strategies of pc members, and were therefore barely dealt with. Problems even 
emerged in the 1970 ın the realm of free movement of goods, as we will see 
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The decisive intervention of General de Gaulle in the mid 1960s made 
clear that such hopes were utopian. As EEC institutions began to take 
shape and as the new Commission began to flex its Europeanizing 
muscles, the French president stopped things by boycotting EEC pro- 
ceedings for a period of months. The outcome of this was what came 
to be called the ‘Luxembourg Compromise’ (1966), which was to 
govern EEC institutions until the mid 1980s." The Rome Treaty had 
foreseen a degree of flexibility in decision-making at Council level 
such that, on occasion, specific nations might be outvoted. But from 
‘Luxembourg’ onwards each EEC member acquired the right to invoke 
a national veto on matters it regarded as essential, implying a need to 
seek unanimity among member states. The new Common Market thus 
became an intergovernmental—as opposed to supranational— 
operation: the Commission could propose all it wanted, but the HEC's 
legislature, the Council, could stop it getting anything that all member- 
state governments did not themselves want. 


For once, General de Gaulle spoke not only for France. The real issues 
underlying the EEC's institutional crisis of the mid 1960s ran much 
deeper. The coming of the Common Market occurred at the high 
point of Europe’s postwar boom. This moment of phenomenal eco- 
nomic expansion was premissed upon ideas and social forces config- 
ured in strongly nationally-based capitalist systems. To varying 
degrees all EEC members were pursuing strategies of Fordist- 
consumerist expansion in which national states played central roles as 
direct economic agents. Moreover, they had all developed complex 
systems of internal redistribution, often necessitated by the presence 
of powerful union movements and left political parties, which 
depended upon continuing national-government monopolies of fiscal 
and monetary policy. 


Thus at a moment when EEC members were all deeply engaged in 
successful national trajectories in macroeconomic, industrial and 
social policy, there was little real demand for a substantial transfer of 
regulatory activities to a supranational level. The EEC’s members 
neither needed nor particularly wanted the ‘more Europe’ which the 
Common Market had been set up to promote. Their needs were more 
modest. Predictable international trading arrangements, articulated 
around national states pursuing such national strategies, were essen- 
tial for success. The HEC thus provided its member states with an 
important trading tool that they could largely shape and control, 
simultaneously a buffer against and a subsystem within the Us- 
coordinated postwar system of trade and payments. 


The EEC customs-free zone facilitated a substantial increase in inter-EC 
trade—over slightly more than a decade after 1960, HEC internal trade 
rose from less than 40 per cent of total member-state trade to nearly 
6o per cent. This trade increase, in turn, brought increased growth.” 


"De Gaulle had earlier blocked Great Britain’s first membership applicanon (in 
1962), on che grounds thar Beicain wes insuffiaendy European. 

P Loukas Tsoukalis gives a good summary of the disagreements of economists about 
this ın his indispensable new book, The New Esrepesn Ecomoary: The Polstocs and Ecomonsscs 
of Integrateen, Oxford 1991, pp 21-30. 
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The administration of a common external tariff provided some pro- 
tection for this market from the harsh winds of open international 
trade.” Finally, making agriculture Europe's one ‘common policy’ 
area occurred at a moment when farming had to be modernized and 
the majority of farmers removed from their farms. If EEC efforts could 
cushion these changes and, whenever possible, be assigned political 
blame for them, so much the better. 


So it was that EEC institutional and policy development ‘stalled’ at just 
the level that European national capitalisms needed. The Common 
Market became a handmaiden to continental Europe’s postwar boom, 
but hardly its energizer; a useful tool to achieve certain purposes, but 
unwelcome in other areas. The Commission administered ably, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, refining its skills at setting soya bean prices 
and judging the quality of carrots. When it insisted on proposing new 
things it was usually ignored. 


The ‘Common Market’ Shares the Fate of the ‘Europe of States’ 


The terrible tale of the 1970s is oft-told. Abstracting from national 
variations, stagflation—high inflation which employment-destroying 
deflationary policies could not quite root out—was the rule. Product- 
ivity, profit margins and investment levels declined. European indus- 
try began to lose its competitive advantages. Europe’s 19708 failures 
were, essentially, constructed of the same national capitalist accumu- 
lation materials as its earlier successes. 


The 1960s had deepened corporatist tendencies in the organization of 
production and statist forms of regulation. When economic circum- 
stances began to change, it was thus quite natural for initial responses 
to be shaped by these tendencies. Labour, which had become quite 
powerful, had a clear interest in protecting jobs and the postwar 
reforms in industrial relations and social policy upon which employ- 
ment and income security rested. The political Left, whose strength 
remained largely based on labour, had its own very large stake in the 
continuation of postwar accumulation strategies. Capital had also 
come to depend upon the national state. Finally, state managers had 
their own considerable interests to protect. At the coming of crisis, 
political structures and coalitions therefore led national governments 
virtually everywhere to an «ccentuation of the specific developmental 
characteristics of earlier years. 


One result, as the 19703 wore on, was a growing disparity among EEC 
economies. Another was a rise in protectionism. Because tariffs could 
not be raised within the EEC’s customs-free zone, there was a rapid 
spread of non-tariff barriers, usually state aids to industry to save 
jobs. As the use of such NTBs became more common, the effective- 
ness of the Common Market as a trade area was threatened. Growth 
levels fell to half what they had been in the 1960s, international trade 
growth declined, and intra-EC trade expansion actually stopped. 





3 The effects of the Gatt’s Kennedy Round made this less significant than the Rome 
Treaty’s authors anucipaced. 
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(There were considerable variations, of course.) In those places where 
‘neo-corporatism’ actually worked reasonably well—Germany in 
particuler—ic was possible to dampen down inflation and begin eco- 
nomic restructuring consensually. In other places outcomes were less 
happy. The ‘Common Market’ thus ultimarely rose and fell as an 
instrument of a capitalist ‘Europe of states’ .“4 


In truth, by the 1970s Common Market members had begun to seed 
more Europe, greater international coordination of monetary, macro- 
economic, industrial and trade policies. Convinced, however, that the 
national development strategies that had worked so well during the 
postwar boom could be revitalized, if only greater efforts were made, 
member states still did not went it. In this context the EEC, an instru- 
ment of the national development strategies of ics member states, 
began a downward spiral. The Common Market’s most important 
independent policy area, the CAP, fell on bard times, for example. 
Price supports and export subsidies rapidly rationalized European 
farming to the point where butter mountains and milk lakes began to 
appear. In the process, the vast cost of the CAP became a central EEC 
budgetary issue.” Britain in particular, which had finally joined 
along with Denmark and Ireland in 1973, found itself paying more 
than its share of the bills for BEC agriculture, thereby setting off a tick- 
ing bomb in EEC deliberations. 


The European Commission proliferated schemes for ways out of this 
mess. Few got much closer to policy than press releases, however.” 
The Common Market was not completely dead, but it had been 
reduced to a forum for deals in which member states desperately 
sought individual ways out of crisis. Sometimes these deals were creat- 
ive. Thus US-induced collapse of the Bretton Woods system made 
European monetary cooperation a matter of survival, leading first to 
the monetary ‘snake in the tunnel’ in 1972 and then to the European 
Monetary System and Exchange Rate Mechanism in 1979.7 On the 
institutional front, in the mid 1970s EEC member-state leaders began 
twice-yearly summits designed largely to promote better coordination. 
Finally, in 1979 the first direct elections to the European Parliament 


4 This was the term thar Charles de Gaulle daimed to have actually used, even though 
everyone always cited it as the Ewripe des potries. 

3 The problems persist today, even if the Community us advancing towards an 
important reform of the car, Price support to maintain farm incomes distorts Buro- 
pean food coscs and international trade in food (since the wc virtually dumps rts 


* One result was thar in the 19708 Brussels accumulated a veritable parts bin of good 
ideas for European change which would turn our to be very useful in the 19803. Much 
of what we now greet as a gale of creativity comes from these policy-fallow years, 
including completion of the internal! market, economic and monetary umon (EMU), 
regional development funds, and Social Europe 

7 as was also a ‘two-speed’ affair, incinding only some spc members (not Britain, of 


course) 
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were held, and this, plus a slight increase to the Parliament's power in 
the realm of budgetary control, created a slight glimmer of new demo- 
cratic hope. 


Centrifugal forces nonetheless became ever more menacing. Germany, 
increasingly Europe's economic locomotive, proceeded successfully 
on the basis of an intelligent programme of industrial restructuring, 
coexisting in the early 1980s with the dirigiste first years of the Mitter- 
rand experiment and Thatcherite neo-liberalism. On top of this the 
deflationary zeal of the new Reagan regime induced the deepest inter- 
national recession since the 1930s. Finally, the EEC itself was virtually 
paralysed by annual budget disputes. British governments demanded 
their money back, in line with a doctrine of ‘just return’ according to 
which the financial contributions of member states should be roughly 
equal to funds coming back from the EEC. When the others resisted, 
it was very difficult to get anything else done. 


The BEC’s supranational potential had largely evaporated. Even as the 
European Parliament and others advanced ambitious plans to regen- 
erate forward movement, the Commission could propose litte and 
implement less. With certain exceptions,” the precious litde Euro- 
pean action that did occur emanated from intergovernmental, not 
supranational, sources. Evropessimism set in, twinned with rising 
neo-liberalism. 


Il The ‘Community’ Comes Alive: The Quest for a 
European Regional Bloc in the 1980s 


The refurbishing of policies that had worked in the 1960s made the 
crisis worse in the 19708. The underlying text was that che days of 
successful national accumulation strategies in Europe were over. Even 
the largest of the European economies was too small to go it alone. 
Whar other options existed? The Japanese model was intellectually 
tempting, but built on social arrangements that Europe could not 
imitate. The Reaganite Americans kept themselves afloat, temporarily, 
by accentuating domestic inequalities and manipulating their intern- 
ational monetary power to oblige weaker capitalisms to subsidize an 
artificial 1980s mini-boom. Europe could not play these games either. 


* The issue was a real one. Three quarters of the mac budget was used to finance the 
cay, which, im turn, maintaned agricultural prices and subsidized exports on the 
internanional market in order to subsidize farmers. Since British agriculcore was small 
and very efficient, Briush contributions to the CAP went overwhelmingly to French, 
German and Italien farmers. 

9 Incerestingty enough, the two most important ssc actions from this period were 
both associated with the Belgian Viscount Davignon, European Commissioner for 
Industrial Policy. Beginning in the leter 970s, Davignon, using BOC emergency 
powers thar flowed from a declaranon of ‘manifest crisis’, promoted a draconian 
restructuring of the European steel industry which, if it cost tens of thousands of jobs, 
probably saved the industry Then in the early 1980s Davignon fostered the Era pro- 
gramme for technological research and development in electronics—the offical 
programme, after a small mial period, beginning in 1984. Egr was particularly 
important because it promoted Europe-wide cooperation, seeking to create high-tech 
success on a European plane in an industrial area where national champions had 
theretofore been the rule 
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There seemed but two ways out, both involving major political 
change. Europe could neo-liberalize, ‘flexibilize’ and deregulate, 
following the Thatcherite temper of the times. Or it could regenerate 
the old—federaliss —European project of creating a regional bloc. 
The 1992 project seemed to combine both. 


The Return of Europe 


Why did the Community—for the term ‘Common Market’ passed out 
of usage in the mid 1980s—abruptly come to life?” The general need 
for Europe to find ways out of its economic black hole was the most 
important incentive, one felt particularly strongly by business. 
Another important factor was the severe weakening of labour due to 
rising unemployment and capital’s restructuring efforts—without 
labour pressing for the maintenance of national solutions, new 
options became possible. The international financial blackmail tactics 
of the Reagan administration, coming after a decade of confusion 
caused by the collapse of the US-run Bretton Woods system, argued 
for a specifically European response in trade and monetary areas. 
Finally, the French Left’s post-1981 national reformist course was the 
most spectacular and voluntaristic reassertion of the general postwar 
boom strategic model in a society where thorough social democratiz- 
ation had never been tried. Thus its failure was symbolic. Mitter- 
rand’s subsequent turn towards austerity moved French policies 
closer to those of Germany and brought renewed French commitment 
to the Community.” 


European governments and European capital were thus both seeking 
new options. It remained for political entrepreneurs to formulate 
them, however. Institutions and politics count a great deal at histor- 
ical turning points, and in the mid 1980s it was the decisive action of 
the European Commission that pointed Europe in new directions.” 
Just prior to assuming the presidency of the European Commission, 
Jacques Delors ‘toured the capitals’ to poll EC governments about 
their preferences. He offered them four choices from among the parts 
bin of good, but unimplemented, ideas from the Community’s recent 
past, including Economic and Monetary Union, defence and security 
cooperation, political union (federalism), and, finally, completing the 
internal market.” They favoured the last, not surprisingly. 


It fell to Arthur Cockfield, one of Mrs Thatcher’s Commission 





» The three most important European organizations, the mac, acsc and Euratom, were 
merged in 1967, creating the European ‘Communities’. The Commission henceforth 
became operative for these Communities, and not simply for the mc. In time, and 
especially once the 1992 project was engaged, Europe became the ‘Community’. 

= This was seen first in Mitterrand’s skilful efforts to lessen tensions around the 
“British Check’ problem ar the 1984 Fontainebleau summit. 

™ Here a degree of historical serendipity came to the fore. François Mitrerrand’s first 
candidate to become president of the European Commussion, his former Foreign 
Minister, Claude Cheysson, was blocked by Mrs Thatcher. Jacques Delors was chen 
proposed and accepted. Those who know both men are unanimous thar Cheysson, 
who 1s given to pious statements of principle but who 1s not a skilled polincal entrepre- 
neur, would noc have re-energized the Commuarty in the ways that Delors was sable to. 
D Delors describes this in his preface to Paolo Cecchini, The Exrepesn Challenge, 
Aldershot 1988. 
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nominees, to draw up the plans.%4 Lord Cockfield, in his previous job 
as British Minister for Trade and Industry, had experienced the prob- 
lems caused by the flowering of Europe’s non-tariff barriers to trade. 
The product of his extremely quick labours in the first months of 1985 
was the Commission White Paper on Completing the Internal Mar- 
ket, a list of the three hundred or so measures needed to eliminate 
trade barriers of all kinds plus a timetable for doing so. Jacques 
Delors was the first to use the target date of 1992 in his initial speech 
to the European Parliament in January 1985, only a few days after he 
had assumed office. The placing of a symbolic time limit on the imple- 
mentation of the white paper created a slogan, ‘I992’—the lifetimes of 
two successive Commissions—and proved a stroke of political genius. 


The European Commission had come alive, in symbiosis with the 
most important member states—excepting, of course, Britain, which, 
while playing an important role in advocating deregulation, was 
dragged along in many other areas. Negotiations quickly began to 
reconfigure the Rome Treaty to facilitate the rapid implementation of 
the white paper.” Perhaps the Commission’s shrewdest move in set- 
ting out the texts which framed these negotiations was to link com- 
pletion of the single market to a fundamental change in prevailing 
BC decision-making procedures. Because the internal market pro- 
gramme was so ambitious, it argued, the rules of the Luxembourg 
compromise had to give way to decisions by ‘qualified majority’ for 
most white-paper areas—with a few exceptions like indirect taxa- 
tuon.” This change to qualified majority decision-making had the 
effect of invalidating the Community’s earlier doctrine of democratic 
legitimacy. Henceforth in single-market areas member states might 
very well have to accept legislation they did not desire. It was logical, 
therefore, for the Commission to propose giving new power to the 
European Parliament in these areas through a ‘Cooperation Proced- 
ure’ which allowed it to propose amendments.” The Commission 


™ Lord Cockfield was a former Minister of Trade and Industry, Chairman of Boots, 
and mover and shaker in the British tax-policy world, who became Commissioner for 
the Internal Market. One could hardly imagine a more consummately and thoroughly 
liberal Englishman than Cockfield Mrs Thatcher’s summary replacement of him by 
Sir Leon Britten after four years, on the grounds that Cockfield had ‘gone native’, has 
a certain irony. 

* This was done at the Milan Summit ın Spring 1985 through the use of a litcketnown 
Rome Treaty clause which allowed a simple majority of member states to call an ‘inter- 
governmental conference’. Mrs Thatcher was livid with fury when the Italian Council 
president sprung the opuon on ber. 

% Under the decision-making rules of ‘qualified majority’, the four largest wc members 
—Germany, France, Italy and the ux—have ten votes apiece; Spain gets eight, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Greece and Portugal three, and Luxembourg two The quali- 
fied majority needed to carry a decision is fifty-four of the seventy-six possible votes. 
This system, baffling in its complexity, makes it impossible for the big sc members to 
unite and carry issues over the wishes of smaller scares, while allowing a coaluon of 
two large and one small member to block proposals. 

77 The Single Market Act was built over a very complicated set of interstate deals. The 
French wanted the single market in part to destauze their own economy, but mainly to 
gain greater market access and polincal power on a European level (useful to control 
the Germans who had come to dominate economically). The Germans liked the idea of 
a more open market for their products. The Britsh disliked the instimnonal dimen- 
sions of the Single European Act but were very eager to see the deregulatory products of 
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also recommended a newly extended list of EC ‘competences —new 
areas in which the Community acquired a legal basis to act—in 
research and development, regional policy, the environment and 
foreign-policy cooperation. 


Russian Dolls 


To the surprise of virtually everyone, 1992 struck home. The fact 
was that new business enthusiasm for the EC largely followed the 
Single Act, notwithstanding the scholars who claim to have discovered 
business progeniture in the renaissance of the Community.” The 
Commission proved very good at selling its product, particularly 
through the influential ‘Cecchini Report’ detailing ‘the costs of non- 
Europe’. Perhaps most important, the period around the conclu- 
sion of the Single Act saw the first signs of a substantial European 
recovery from which 1992 profited greatly—Commission leaders were 
quick to give 1992 credit for the new jobs created. Finally, while Eur- 
opean Commission presidencies had for some time involved retreat 
into the subdued joys of Brussels life, Jacques Delors became a widely 
known international statesman. Delors is an extremely gifted peda- 
gogue, and the more indefatigably he preached the single-market 
message the more he was treated, with all of the trappings, including 
media attention, as a head of state. 


Delors was certain that the completion of the single market would 
place the Community on a new expansionist trajectory. The Commis- 
sion’s new political capital was thus very quickly reinvested in what 
he and his staff called a ‘Russian doll’ strategy. Commission leaders 
and their member-state allies had carefully included vague but poten- 
dally expansionist commitments—the new ‘competences —in the 
Single European Act, many of which were originally canvassed in the 
European Parliament's earlier “Draft Treaty on Political Union’, 
while various communiques from the European Council pointed in 
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the white paper The Spaniards, newcomers to the ac along with Portugal (including 
Greece, which had joined earlier in the 19808, the Community was now twelve strong) 
needed Europe to second their democratizanon and modernization processes. There 
wes something for almost everyone, in fact 

= One of the deep secrets in the successful launching of ‘gga’ was that very few 
important actors took it seriously. Altiero Spinelli, one of the Community's most 
experienced sages, commented thar the ‘mountain has given birth to 2 mouse’. Various 
aaan, eieaa rhe Precis and Tany Paate politcal heures, ekai 
Single European Act ın sumiler ways, This was understandable, grven the vast moun- 
tain of unimplemented proposals with which the Community had filled libraries and 
Brussels archrves in the previous period. One has to wonder what would have been the 
result of negotianons had people known what was about to happen, which they 
learned only later when the Commission started firing policy proposals ac them with 
machine-gun rapidity. 

9 Wisse Dekker, bead of Philipe, was one business leader who was ahead. Sec W. 
Dekker, Eerepe r990, Eindhoven 1985. 

P The ‘cost’ arguments were detailed endlessly in the original Cecchini report pub- 
lished by the Commission in multiple vohimes, and repetitively in the infini number 
of abridgements and paeraphrases thet quickly circulaced Here the Commission's 
administranon demonstrated a deft touch in mobilizing academic commentators, 
particularly economists. 
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similar directions. EC heads of state and government were thus on 
public record as committed to moving ahead. President Delors was 
eager to remind them of their commitments. Hardly had the ink dried 
on the Single Act when the Commission and its leaders were prodding 
Europe towards newer and wider aspirations. 


The first Russian doll was the Delors budgetary package of 1987-88. 
Presented as a grand rendex-voas which would endow the Community 
with the means necessary to implement the 1992 programme, it 
involved, first of all, a five-year pluriannual commitment to a greatly 
enlarged Community budget, thus resolving, at least for a time, the 
money fights with Mrs Thatcher. It also proposed certain changes in 
the CAP, along with a five-year programme of guidelines for CAP 
spending which would defer further CAP budget squabbling until 
1993. Finally, it brought an important reconfiguration of Community 
regional-development aid, amounting to a new commitment to raising 
Europe's less developed areas to levels comparable to those of its rich 
core.” Not surprisingly, the Delors package ran into heavy political 
waves, largely because it was the first concrete, and costly, indication 
that the 1992 process was serious business. Its ultimate passage in 
Spring 1988, after almost a year of tense debate, guaranteed the 
launching of the new Europe. 


It was only a matter of months before Delors uncovered the next doll. 
The kc had talked on many occasions about Economic and Monetary 
Union, involving Europe-level harmonization of macroeconomic 
policy, a European Central Bank and a common currency. And there 
were vague words commending the Community to move towards EMU 
in the Single Act. In Spring 1988 the Commission asked the European 
Council to act on these words. Despite British opposition, Delors 
became chair of a blue-ribbon committee, composed mainly of 
central-bank governors, to prepare concrete proposals, Careful intel- 
lectual and political work went into the Delors Report of 1989. A solid 
plan for EMU was therefore ready for the Maastricht negotiators in 
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The third doll was much more controversial. Europe had also talked 
over the years, with little action, about ‘harmonizing upwards’ different 
national approaches in industrial relations and social policy” In the 


F The budget for such sid was to be doubled over the five-year period through 1992. 
Moreover, the fands thus made available were to be used in a planned——almost drigive 
—way. Earlier ac regional funds had simply been used to plug member states’ budget- 
ary holes. Henceforth they would be deployed in designared areas for specific develop- 
ment and social purposes—here for training programmes to counteract long-term and 
youth unemployment. What is more, their use would be decided following contractual 
negoustions between the Commission, in which the Commission set out the general 
criteria, and designated rageems within member states chosen erther because they were 
underdeveloped or because they were the sites of serious deindustrialization. The sums 
involved turned out to be substantial in relationship to the investment needs of poorer 
BC countries like Portugal, Greece, Ireland and, to a lesser degree, Spain. Delors took 
to comparing the totals favourably with che Marshall Plan. 

P The Rome Treaty empowered the Community in a few small areas, in which lite 
had been sccomplished, and the Single Act proposed qualified majority voting on 
health and safety marters. 
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neo-liberal atmosphere of the later 1980s the programme for a European 
Social Space, concretized in the Social Charter of 1989, was nonetheless 
problematic, even though, as Delors later noted, ‘we are not dealing in the 
avant-garde’ The Social Charter was mainly an agitational document, 
a ‘solemn commitment’ on the part of member states—only eleven, 
given furious British opposition—to a set of workers’ ‘rights’ which con- 
tributed no added legal value. The Action Programme that followed 
nonetheless proposed a flood of new Community legislation in those 
areas where the Commission already had some legal purchase.33 By 
Maastricht only those pieces of legislation which could be passed by 
qualified majority had got through the Council, with the British 
government stopping everything else. Still, the Social Charter suc- 
ceeded in focusing considerable political energy—in the European 
Parliament and European labour in particular—on social issues. 


The collapse of existing socialism and the end of the Cold War super- 
imposed a new set of urgent priorities on the Community reaching 
well beyond the logic of the 1992 process itself. Jacques Delors, 
rapidly integrating the new situation into his own strategy for Europe, 
indicated clearly what might happen in a January 1989 speech to the 
European Parliament. Europe would have to be redesigned and, 
because of its recent successes, the Community would be the best 
acchitect.3> The existing EC Twelve should thus become the centre 
of a system of concentric circles encompassing first the EFTA coun- 
tries and then the ex-socialist societies. The EFTA countries were 
invited to negotiate an antechamber arrangement—the European 
Economic Area—obliging them to accept the majority of BC rules 
and regulations without acquiring control over their evolution.» 
The status of the third circle was less clear. Ar the 1989 Paris 
summit the Community managed to acquire the responsibility of 
coordinating G24 aid—the vast bulk of which would turn out to 
be European—to Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia? By 1991 


» I have written aboar this elsewhere; see ‘Euro-socialises and 1992’, Sersalet Reveow, 
vol. 91, no. 2, 1991. 

34 German reunification turned out to be a key moment for Delors and the Commun- 
tty. While Thatcher and Mitterrand hesitated, the Commission came out unmediately 
in favour of unification and facilrrared the rapid inclusion of the ‘five new Lander’ into the 
Community, entitling the former Gpe to all kinds of development aid. Helmut Kohl 
undoubtedly remembered this subsequently, and particularly in moments during the 
1991 pre-Maastricht negotiations when the Commusaioa’s position needed shoring up. 
3 The Delors speech is reproduced in Batletia of the Exrepeen Commernites, Supplement 
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counties outside the uc for the time being while the Community federalized, pro- 
duced the opposite effect. Austria decided to apply for full membership in 1989, 
Sweden in 1991, with others poised to follow. The mia agreement melf was conchided 
10 October 1991, but in December the European Court of Justice struck down its judi- 
cary provisions as contrary to the Rome Treaty. At the ume of wrung, it was unclear 
whether the deal could be renegotsred. 

Y The story of how the wc ecquired this new responsibility 1s not completely known, 
even though it may well concern one of the more important turning points of the post- 
Cold War era in internstional politics Axel Krause, in Inside the New Exrepe (New 
York 1992) cells part of ıt (pp. 292 ff). Somehow, in the spring of 1989 the us changed 
positions on the ac. Bush announced this in a graduation speech at Boston University 
in May. Delors was then invited to Washingron with full honours ın June. Insiders 
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these countries had negotiated ‘association agreements’ with the Com- 
munity. 


Clearly, the Commission concluded, to deal with all this the Com- 
munity would need its own foreign policy, extending well beyond its 
existing external trade policy and humanitarian aid prerogatives. 
Moreover, the end of the Cold War and the decline of the Soviet 
Union clearly implied that an economically weakened US would begin 
to withdraw from the European defence scene, even if it would insist 
on the maintenance and strategic redefinition of NATO. To the Com- 
mission this implied that Europe would also need a defence policy (a 
long-standing French ambition as well). Both found their way on to 
the Maastricht agenda. 


European Institutions and the Quest for Supranational Regulation 


Jacques Delors, the single most important figure in the renaissance of 
European integration, clearly shared in the general liberal rejection of 
statist national development trajectories which swept Europe in the 
1980s. Yet Delors, a left Catholic belonging to the French Socialist 
Party, who stood almost exactly at the doctrinal centre of continental 
European politics, was no rabid neo-liberal.39 For him European 
integration needed to be ‘jump-started’ and the European Commis- 
sion’s power of initiative regained, hence the largely deregulatory 
logic of much in the 1992 programme which simultaneously made 
economic sense and played to ambient neo-liberalism. But Delors had 
longer-term ‘reregulatory’ purposes. His main goal was to make the 
Community a central actor. 


First and foremost, Europe ought to be endowed with a new federalist 
vocation. Once the single market had broken down what had been 
twelve separate national markets connected by trade arrangements, 
Delors hoped to fill in the new ‘European space’ thus created with 
a set of clear European ‘stare-building’ policies. To begin the new 
Europeanization with the EC's distinct ‘trade-market’ policy biases 
would thus lead eventually to enhanced European-level empowerment 


37 (cent ) 
claim that it wes Delors's own powers of persussiveness abour Eastern Europe over 
lunch with George Bush which led the Americans to consider giving the Community 
the important new foreign-policy role of coordinating aid to Poland, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. Almost certainly underlying this was American realization thar the us 
no longer had the economic resources to assume mich roles self. It was at the 1989 G7 
summit in Paris that the decision was actually taken. Here it is certain that skilful 
poliacking on the part of Delors, bis staff end Helmut Kohl hammered our the new 
posinon, with Brian Mulroney of Canada making the actual proposition (probably 
with us accord). 
¥ The association agreements, signed between the ac and Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary ın December 1991, involved asymmetrical trade and aid concessions by the 
Community plus promises that the Eastern Europeans might eventually be considered 
for ac membership. The Community's negonators were quite hard-nosed abour 
umportant and delicate trade matters in agriculmre, vextiles and steel The Eastern 
Europeans clearly did not get what they wanted—and needed—from the deals, and 
were eager to announce this in 
% For a good sense of how these elements fit together, see Jacques Delors and 
Clisthéne, Owr Exrepe, London 1992. 
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over areas like macroeconomic, social, environmental, regional and 
industrial policies.4¢ The new Europe would therefore be an ‘organ- 
ized space’ between its nations and the global market. European 
competences in foreign and defence policy would complete this 
‘organization’. 


Looming behind 1992 were some very large ambitions. Delors wished 
to make Europe, through the KC, the organizing centre of a regional 
regulatory bloc to supplement and, in large part, replace the national 
systems of regulation whose weaknesses the crisis had exposed. 
Delors, while clearly a federalist, had much less angular federative 
nouons than those of Monnet, Schuman and other founding fathers 
who had foreseen a ‘United States of Europe’. Delors’s proposed new 
Europe would have ‘variable geometries’, as the French say. A great 
deal of what was important to people's lives—culture, urban and 
regional development, social policy—would continue to be regulated 
locally and nationally. Moreover, compared to the postwar-boom 
national models, a number of rather essential matters would also be 
regulated by market forces, both European and global. 


Agreement on these large ambitions was far from universal. Hardline 
neo-liberals wanted deregulation without European-level reregulation. 
For them the purpose of 1992 was to make Europe into a free-trade 
zone, ultimately open to the full buffeting of the international market. 
They therefore had no sympathy whatever for Delors’s plans for a 
‘European organized space’. Such political disagreements crossed the 
European Commission itself. Sir Leon Brittan, who uses his portfolio 
of competition law with rapier-like neo-liberal skill, has consistendy 
led a group of Commissioners against any and all efforts to endow 
Europe with constraining industrial policy goals, for example. And it 
was not only the British who opposed ‘organization’ in the Council. 
Moreover, Delors’s ‘organizing’ strategy also had to confront oppo- 
nents who, if they favoured ‘more’ Europe and more ‘organization’, 
did not want it to be particularly federal. Confederalists, including 
first and foremost the French, wanted further European movement to 
occur on the basis of intergovernmental agreement rather than 
European-level state-building. 


Thus the 1992/Russian doll dynamic was contentious and politically 
contradictory. It nonetheless promoted a considerable shift in the con- 
figuration of Community institutions. The most important change 
was that the Commission returned to the centre of the action, propos- 
ing one new thing after another. Next, the nature of Europe's ‘legis- 
lature’, the place to which the Commission brought its proposals for 
approval, also changed. Matters of large strategic principle went first 
to the European Council—the biannual summit of heads of stare and 





* nuu, for example, would bring European macroeconomic policy io its wake, with 
nation-states losing a large part of the leverage to control own economies. Beyond 
social policy, Delors also foresaw the construction of European industrial policy, 
which would use ac cools like research programmes, regional funds and infrestruc- 
tural investment capacimes to bring firms to cooperate in order to create operations 
with a specifically European character. 
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government. Sometimes, when such matters involved clear modifica- 
tions to the balance between the Community and ics member states, 
the European Council called new ‘Intergovernmental Conferences’ —~ 
open negotiations to change the Community's treaties (three times 
over the past six years). 


The political workings of these European Councils were also modi- 
fied. Until the mid 1970s the ‘small’ EEC’s actions had been overdeter- 
mined by the Luxembourg Compromise. Anyone could veto change. 
By 1986 the Community had grown into a group of twelve members 
with diverse needs and political outlooks.# If the Commission did its 
political homework properly, sounding out ‘the capitals’ beforehand 
and pinning down its allies in advance, it could henceforth work 
within a newly positive-sum decisional setting. The key was to put 
together complex packages which simultaneously contained specific 
elements that would appeal to differing member-state interests end 
proposed further movement to supranationality. Member states chat 
were genuinely reticent about ‘more Europe’ found themselves in a 
difficult situation faced with such packages. Once most EC members 
had persuaded themselves to split their differences, the political costs 
of an adamant veto were almost always too high to incur.” The 
‘snowball effect’ envisioned by Europe’s founding fathers, which had 
not appeared over a period of nearly three decades, thus finally 
occurred in the later 1980s. From being a prisoner of governments 
determined to limit its autonomy, the Commission had become an 
entrepreneur able to pyramid its position as the referee of a ‘twelve- 
level chess game’—the words are John Major’s—into great new 
powers of initiative. 


When the European Council had vetted new policy proposals in 
general terms, the Commission then ‘operationalized’ them into legis- 
lation to be submitted to the legislature's second instance, the Council. 
The Single Act charged the Commission with producing a huge legis- 
lative programme to remove border posts, harmonize norms and stan- 
dards, develop a European-wide system of indirect taxation, eliminate 
barriers to the Europeanization of financiel and other services, pro- 
mote the mutual recognition of different job qualifications, end most 
national preferences in public purchasing, and more. Here the inno- 
vation of qualified majority voting greatly facilitated passage. 


The major problem in all this was democratic legitimacy and account- 
ability. European ‘state-building’ was proceeding at a very rapid rate 
by the 19908; very important things had begun to be-decided at 


€ The ux, Denmark and Ireland joined ın the mid 19703. Greece, Pormgal and Spain 
joined a decade later. 

P The best illustration, of course, ıs what happened to the British who, time and 
again, opposed proposals that everyone else wanted. The choice they then faced 
between caving in or being pushed to the sidelines was very troublesome. Mrs Thet- 
cher’s inability to navigate these perilous warers ultimately brought ber down. There is 
a marvellous story to be told about the strategies of the Commission and its member- 
state allies to isolate and discredit Mrs Thatcher over the years. The Bournemouth 
speech of Delors to the Tuc in 1988 was a clear stroke of genius. One indicanon of the 
genuine, if quite opaque, Europeanuzation of politcal life is that Europe may have 
been more effective in blocking Thatcherism than the Labour Party. 
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Community level; and important powers were shifting towards Europe 
away from member states. The Commission, aware of the legitimacy/ 
accountability problem, tried to stimulate wide-level European discus- 
sion, working in particular to mobilize parties and interest groups. 
But no matter how hard the Commission tried, it remained an 
appointed body discussing matters which remained very distant from 
the polities of member states. For their part, the deliberations of the 
Community’s multi-level ‘legislatures’—the European Council and the 
Council—were simultaneously opaque and incomprehensible to vir- 
tually everyone. Justifying the great powers of these bodies on the 
grounds that they were composed of ministers who had been demo- 
cratically chosen could not override the fact that their proceedings 
were completely secret. The public was informed about their conclu- 
sions, but systematically denied information about what had led to 
them. Only in those few member states, Britain among them, where 
national parliaments had the right to full and frank reporting, was the 
situation a bit better. The Single Act had increased the powers of the 
European Parliament, but not enough to compensate for the losses in 
democratic accountability that ‘more Europe’ was bringing.43 


To ordinary Europeans, it was not surprising that Europe remained 
distant and mysterious. The forces with the greatest interest in demo- 
cratizing the new Europe responded weakly to the great changes. 
Organized social democracy, at least on the Continent, was conven- 
tionally pro-European and hence a source of support for the federaliz- 
ing movements that began in the later 19803.44 A confluence between 
socialists and Christian Democrats meant that Europe was rather pro- 
welfare state, priding itself on the existence of a specific ‘European 
model of society’ to be cherished and preserved (with the ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ situation, which included Britain, serving as counter-model). 
But the general mood in this area was less one of confident conflictual 
participation to expand Europe's agenda into areas which would 
touch on the direct needs of ordinary Europeans, than that of defen- 
sively trying to stem an international tide of social disintegration. 
Union movements, representing the constituencies that the new flexi- 
bilizing Europe threatened the most, had lost their footing. Seriously 
weakened by the simultaneous internationalization and decentraliz- 
ation of capital's strategies, union movements virtually everywhere 
concentrated their dwindling resources on defending themselves 
within their ndrional contexts. 


II Maastricht and Beyond 


At the very beginning of our story there was a set of new institucional 
arrangements whose accomplishments were to fall far short of their 





4 Being allowed to propose amendments in those areas where the Council had made 
deasions by qualified niajority was better than nothing, but was still not very much. 
The parliament sull had no power to propose legislation, no real power of the purse— 
even though it had some duty to scrutnize the Community's budgetary operations— 
and no power to reject. 

44 The new Europe was the product of a confluence of interest between established 
Social Democrats—Delors, Mitrerrand, Gonzalez, Craxi, Martens—and Chrisuan 
Democrats. > 
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founders’ ambitions. For three decades after the mid 19508, ‘Europe’ 
was thus little more than a useful accessory to accumulation strategies 
based primarily on national markets and national societies. European- 
ization re-emerged in the mid 1980s only after these strategies had 
exhausted themselves. At that point a new chapter was opened by an 
entrepreneurial European Commission that proposed new supre- 
national regulatory mechanisms while simultaneously reformulating 
European political institutions. 


European capital has needed creative new regulatory options for the 
better part of two decades. Yet, from our present vantage point in the 
midst of struggle over the precise nature of these options, the outlines 
the Community is sketching for a new Europe do not clearly flow 
from any convenient functionalist logic. What has happened, to this 
point, is the creation of ‘relatively autonomous’ politiciens. Struggle 
over the future of Europe is largely about developing more promising 
environments for capitalist success, but it is being carried out by 
political actors in a relatively open-ended arena. German capital 
stands to gain a great deal, to be sure, but the German government is 
quite as motivated to anchor its new political power within a broader 
- European matrix. Elements of French capital also stand to gain, but 
French politicians are as concerned with using Germany's current 
relative political weakness to acquire enhanced political power, and 
not only for use as leverage to advance the interests of weaker French 
capital. The Spanish want more Europe in order to hasten moderniz- 
ation. The Italian government wants it, among other things, to blame 
for a set of unpleasant economic and social-policy changes which most 
of Italian capital and labour might otherwise reject. The smaller coun- 
tries have their own particular reasons. The British, as is well known, 
don’t particularly want it at all, but go grudgingly along in the hope of 
later sabotaging things in neo-liberal directions. 


In this context, the Maastricht European Council of December 1991 
was a clear sign that the construction of a new integrated and federal- 
izing Europe has passed the point of no return. Most of the weaknesses 
in Maastricht’s complex deals—Britain’s clumsy opting-out on Social 
Europe and a common currency, neither likely to last, and the Byzan- 
tine decision-making structures for a common foreign policy—were 
secondary to very considerable forward movement. The shape of the 
changes produced by six years of uncovered Russian dolls has thus 
become more apparent. Community Europe will have a common 
currency, a central bank and common macroeconomic outlooks by 
the end of the decade. It will also have a common defence policy. 
These developments cannot help but bring a full common foreign 
policy in their wake. In addition the Community acquired new 
areas of competence and made a commitment to substantial new 
regional redistribution policies. In essential domains European- 
level ‘state-building’ is succeeding. The Community will take over 
much, and place great constraints upon what remains of member 
states’ earlier work of economic goal-setting. Moreover, Europe—as 
opposed co its member staces—will become something of a great 
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power, undoubtedly endowed with capacities for projecting military 
force.4 


Maastricht did not settle everything, of course. Many of the lines it 
sketched out remain to be filled in with precise content. Thus political 
struggle in the Commission, among the member states and in other 
arenas, will bring essential inflections to the new treaty’s generalities. 
The vicissitudes of the EC over Yugoslavia reveal how complicated it 
will be to construct a common foreign policy—here the largest issues 
remaining to be defined concern the general areas that common 
policy will cover, as opposed to what remains at nation-state level, 
and how these areas will be approached in terms of decision-making 
and operationalization. Another large issue will become apparent 
somewhat later, when full EMU and a common currency appear: 
whether and how anyone other than the Germans will come to 
influence European macroeconomic policies. Finally, the size and 
composition of the Community is certain to change in the aftermath 
of Maastricht. Austria and Sweden have already applied for Com- 
munity membership, with other EFTA countries almost certain to 
follow, while some sort of membership-a-le-carte, with affiliation for 
foreign-policy or security functions but without full economic partici- 
pation, may be devised for the more economically advanced ex- 
socialist Central and Eastern European societies. The Community's 
existing institutions would clearly not function well if membership 
were to grow beyond a certain number, and the nature of membership 
to change. Maastricht scheduled a review of foreign-policy and 
defence matters around 1996, with renewed discussion of movement 
to EMU soon thereafter. There will thus likely be another round of 
treaty renegotiation— Maastricht revisited—that will include the fun- 
ction of Community institutions, within five years or so. 


Quite as important, Maastricht’s results are less striking with regard 
to those dimensions of a ‘European organized space’ which count 
most directly for Europe's peoples. Social Europe, whether carried on 
by eleven or twelve, remains too timid to cope with the range of 
social-policy deterioration that the period makes distinctly possible. 
Maastricht’s advances towards greater democratic clarity are quite as 
hesirant. A clause on ‘European citizenship’ guarantees citizens of 
member states certain civil rights, including the right to vote in local 
elections wherever they may reside, but does not extend to social 
rights. The inclusion of an important clause concerning ‘subsidiarity’ 
—that regulation within the Community should occur at the level 
where it is most effective and closest to the specific problem involved 
—indicates new awareness of the issue of citizen involvement in and 
identification with political institutions. But how subsidiarity will 
translate into empowerment is undetermined. 


Those who reason in zero-sum terms—like the British government, at 
least in its rhetoric—between the nation-state and ‘federalism’, which 
in this usage implies a supranational regime analogous to the nation- 





The fact that in economic matters the new Europe will be largely federal, and in 
international political matters essentially confederal—premissed on interstate cooper- 
ation—is important to note. 
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state, are almost certainly wrong. The constitutional model emerging 
in the new Europe will not be the nation-state writ-large run from 
Brussels. “Variable geometry’ nonetheless remains a troubling and 
rather ill-defined constitutional notion. The organization of demo- 
cratic political exchange—where the location of sovereignty varies 
according to issue among localities, regions, national capitals, a Com- 
mission in Brussels vaguely accountable to a parliament in Seras- 
bourg, a closed confederal gathering of Foreign Ministers and, finally, 
a committee of central-bank governors deciding over cigars and 
cognac in Basel—is not, again as the French say, ‘evident’. 


It is safe to suggest that the variability of this geometry will be 
dynamic, determined in part according to what different actors decide 
to do, The situation is still open, in other words, and everyone faces new 
questions and strategic choices. The list of outstanding matters remains 
long. The production of the Commission's proposals for European 
reregulation, the intergovernmental conferences on EMU and political 
union, and the Maastricht European Council which largely confirmed 
their outcomes, were all marked by obscurity and elitism. Who will be 
in charge of the new central bank and who will decide upon Europe's new 
macroeconomic guidelines? What kinds of purposes and plans will the 
new Europe’s new ‘defence arm’ have, and how will they be decided? 
Who will stand up and be counted in fevour of a genuine and sub- 
stantial redistribution of resources in favour of poorer Europeans, 
poorer parts of Europe, and desperate areas even further south? Who 
will act to thwart the very real danger of administrative tyranny— 
already evidenced in harassing directives against Camembert, potato 
chips, breakfast sausages and beer—which European-level reregula- 
tion is bringing? The European Parliament, newly endowed from 
Maastricht with ‘co-decision’ powers over most Community policy 
proposals, may have some small say. But beyond the fact that co- 
decision falls far short of the power a real national parliament would 
have, its workings are likely to be so complex that no one will notice 
because no one can understand. Moreover, in foreign policy, defence, 
immigration and internal-security issues, the European Parliament 
will have no say at all, since these areas will be intergovernmental, 
confederal matters. Europe’s ‘democratic deficit’ persists. This is, of 
course, not only an institutional matter, however important institu- 
tions are. Democratizing Europe also involves democratizing the new 
supranational modes of capitalist regulation that Europe is bringing. 


The Response of the Left 


The strategic dilemma for progressive forces in all this, if daunting, is 
starkly clear. The choice of resisting Europe in the interests of preserv- 
ing reformist national developmental strategies is no longer viable. 
Clinging exclasvely to national strategies is thus a profound mistake, 
one likely to enhance the success of national-level neo-liberal forces 
and favour the national-populist movements that will almost certainly 
be the major mass enemy of progressive ideas in years to come. Just as 
important, eschewing the European level will leave European arenas 
in the hands of those capitalist forces already well organized to manip- 
ulate decisions in their interest. The problem is, however, that as they 
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‘Europeanize’, progressive forces must «/se maintain and reinforce 
their capacities at national level. 


There is another reason for progressive forces to reflect upon the need 
for Ruropean-level strategy. The existence of economic regulation at 
European level is today simultaneously a fact and a struggle. The final 
meanings of the new Europe have yet to be completely ascribed. 
Broadly speaking, the Delors option of Europe as an ‘organized’ regu- 
latory space confronts proposals for an Anglo-Saxon style deregulated 
free-trade zone. If this conflict has been largely defined by elites, it is 
nonetheless clearly in the interests of the Left to find ways to support 
the establishment of effective economic and social regulation at Euro- 
pean level. Without such support, neo-liberals advocating savage 
capitalism may win the day. 


For the most part, the official European Left has not abdicated. 
Organized social democracy, with certain exceptions, has been pre- 
sent at the birth of European-level regulation, but largely ‘following’, 
as it were, the lead of Brussels, its allies and enlightened European 
capital ‘Following’ in this manner is clearly not enough. Lacking thus 
far has been the kind of militant conflictual participation that could 
inject progressive content into what has to date been a debate between 
elite factions. It is worth remembering the degree to which ‘national 
strategy’ capitalism was humanized and democratized in the postwat 
boom years through such conflictual participation. In the concrete 
terms of Maastricht and its sequels, the Left and the labour movement 
should weigh in as heavily as possible to make Social Europe a vibrant 
reality, for example, and to push strongly for the European-level 
industrial policy that the ‘organizers’ went and the neo-liberals have 
blocked, but without falling into the trap of helping multinationals to 
tap the Community’s purse to bail themselves out.4° In order to do 
this, it is also essential to promote the development of mass conscious- 
ness concerning the importance of choices made at European level. 


A Europe of variable geometries, in which there are certain supra- 
national areas of regulation, both confederally and federally organ- 
ized, a wide range of continuing national areas, and important new 
local ones, presents a tremendous challenge to progressive political 
theorizing and action. It has always been easy—‘facile’ would perhaps 
be the better word—to blame what Europe does on the Brussels 
bureaucrats. The elites that have thus far made the new Europe have 
done so, in part, by default. To hold them totally responsible for the 
logic of Europe is a convenient, but ever more costly way for mass 
democratic forces to avoid assuming the difficult tasks of themselves 
acting effectively on European levels. Without ‘Europeanizing’ their 
visions and strategies, they leave Europe to those elites, who will very 
gladly continue to assume the burden. 





* Labour, most importantly, must develop the strategies and techniques needed to 
pursue serous trade-union struggles at European levels. The best analogy, albert too 
simple, is with the period following the Great Depression and World War I. Ar that 
point, faced with a complex refoundarion of capitalist regulation, most union move- 
ments opted for forms of confiicrual perticipation which accepted the basic outlines of 
the deal being offered, while simulrancously trying w maxumire and deepen it. 
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Felix Pirani 


The Crisis in Cosmology 


Among the physical sciences, cosmology is distinctive: its domain is a unique 
and irreproducible system, the Universe; those who study it are inescapably 
immersed in the system; almost all of it is inaccessible to them; even on the acces- 
sible fragment there is almost no possibility of experiment.’ At the same time, 
the employment of continually improving techniques produces a flood of 
observational results. These distinguishing characteristics are partly respon- 
sible for the present state of cosmology: the inadequacy of the theoretical 
foundations becomes increasingly apparent, the contradiction between theory 
and observations increasingly acute. To match current theory with observa- 
tion, for example, one must believe that 90 per cent or more of the matter in the 
Universe is unseen and of unknown composition. The unsatisfactory and 
unstable state of the subject has given popularizers of cosmology great 
ideological scope. I shall discuss two examples below: Stephen Hawking’s A Brief 
History of Time, and Barrow and Tipler’s The Anthropic Cosmological Principle. First 
I shall establish a historical context in which the crisis can be understood. 

é 


From the Earth-Centred Universe to the Cosmic Background 


The history of Western cosmology is in the first place the history of 
the displacement, and then the abolition, of a cestre. Until Copernicus 
displaced it, the Earth was at the centre, and for some centuries after 
Copernicus, the Sun.? There were earlier advocates of the Sun as 
centre, for example Aristarchus, but their influence was slight. 


Until early in the present century it was not clearly understood that 
the Sun is a star of rather common type, located within this Galaxy 
(the Milky Way). Nor was it known until the 19208 where the 
boundaries of the Galaxy should be drawn, or indeed whether 
anything lay beyond it. The ‘spiral nebulae’ had been seen, but even 
with nineteenth-cenuury telescopes they could not be resolved into 
stars, let alone located beyond the confines of the Galaxy. 


Shordy after World War I, when the 2.5 metre Mount Wilson tele- 
scope became available, Harlow Shapley sketched a map of the 
Galaxy, and located the Sun in its outer parts. The Galaxy had a 
centre, and the Earth was far away from it. Soon afterwards Edwin 
Hubble showed that the ‘spiral nebulae’ were also galaxies——systems 
of stars similar to the Milky Way but much more remote. Without 
reason to prefer one galaxy above another, one could no longer appeal 
to astronomy to prescribe a centre for the Universe. 


Subsequent observations have revealed billions of galaxies. Most 
galaxies are found not singly but in gresps of a few dozen, or in clusters 
of hundreds or thousands. The Milky Way belongs to the Local Group, 
with about two dozen members. Most groups and clusters belong to 
superclasters. The Local Group belongs to the Local Superclaster, which 
has about one hundred member clusters. 


With or without a centre, the Universe was presumed before the 
twentieth century to be a more or less static system. The planets, some 
comets and occasional novae+ had been seen since ancient times, 
while small relative motions of stars had been known since the early 
eighteenth century. The observation of Jupiter’s moons by Galileo in 


1! ‘Cosmology. The science or theory of the universe as an ordered whole, and of the 
general laws which govern it’ œD For comments on an earlier draft I am grateful to 
Max Alexander, Abraham Baravı, Hermann Bond:, Dina Hecht, Harmke Kamminga, 
Moshé Machover, Secpben Mason, Bianca Monteloni, Marta Monteleom, Jerry 
Raverz, Chris Roper, Abner Soleumany, and my sons Adam and Simon; the remaining 
errors are mine. 

3 For the revolutionary character of Copernicus’s work, and of the achievements of 
Kepler and Galileo which followed it, all of which are beyond the scope of this article, 
see for example Scephen F, Mason, A History of the Sciences, New York 1962. 

31 am conscious of having failed to do justice to the epistemological problems of 
astronomical observation, particularly when it is carried on with percepcion-extending 
instruments, Throughout, words such as ‘known’, ‘understood’, ‘discovered’ are to be 
read as a shorthand, and not taken to imply that I regard either currently accepted 
theory or currency accepted observations as immune from being superseded. For a full 
discussion of the problems of interpreting observations, see Ian Hacking, Represeutreg 
and Interventag, Cambridge 1983 (I owe this reference to Harmke Kamminga). 

4 Nerat are stars which become visible, or more noticeable, to observers on Earth as 
the result of a sudden increase in brightness, usually because of the onset of nuclear 
reacnons in material accreted from a companion star. 
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1609 had been more relevant to the displacement of the centre than to 
any fresh recognition that there were moving objects in the heavens. 
Kant, and then Laplace, had advanced a nebular hypothesis to explain 
the formation of the Solar System, but it was generally accepted that 
on the whole the stars stayed where they were. 


This led to a difficulty, known in the trade as Olbers’s paradox.) If the 
system of stars was limited in extent, and if Newton's law of universal 
gravitation was indeed universal, then, as Newton himself had 
realized, gravitational attraction would have caused the system to 
collapse. This was contrary to observation; the visible Universe was 
not in a state of collapse. But if the stellar system, always supposed 
static, extended indefinitely in all directions then it was possible to 
show® that, unless the Universe was of finite age, the whole sky 
should be at all times about as bright as the sun's disk. This also was 
contrary to observation; the sky was dark at night. 


At the end of the 19208, Hubble discovered that the Universe was 
expanding. This overturned the notion that it was static, and at the same 
time resolved Olbers’s paradox. The radiation emitted by a receding 
object is observed to be systematically shifted towards longer wave- 
lengths; this is called a redshift, because the longest wavelengths of 
visible light are red, and what is visible appears shifted towards the red 
(wavelengths beyond the visible are also shifted). Hubble’s observa- 
tions of the redshifts of radiation emitted by remote galaxies were (and 
are) interpreted to mean thar those galaxies are in motion away from 
ours, and that the more remote they are, the faster they move away.’ 


The recession of the other galaxies does not imply thar this Galaxy is 
in any way central, however; the appearance of mutual recession 
would be entirely similar from the point of view of an observer in 
another galaxy. Olbers’s paradox is resolved because even if the 
Universe is infinite in extent, the recession of the galaxies reduces 
their expected brightness to such an extent as to allow the sky to be 
dark at night, as is indeed observed. Moreover, the recession suggests 
thac the Universe may be of finite age. This also would suffice to 
resolve Olbers’s paradox. It has other, more fundamental conse- 
quences: if galaxies are moving away from one another, then in the 
past they must have been closer together than they are now. Knowing 
from observation how fast they move apart, estimating how far away 
they are, and assuming that a far-reaching extrapolation is legitimare, 
one can calculate the period which has elapsed since they were all 
close together and the Universe was very different in appearance and 
constitution. From Hubble's observations it appeared thar this period 
was rather less than two billion years. 


Thus the expansion showed that the Universe has a history. Many 
theoretical formulations give this history a beginning: they allow or 


3H.W.M. Olbers, in J.E. Bode, ed., Avrenemisches Jebrbuch, 1826, p. 110. 
é This form of words refers to inferences, technically difficult or tedious to demon- 
strace, from given mathematical or physical sseumpcons. 
7 Within general relativity theory there are aloernative interpretations of the redshift, 
bur they make no significant difference to the conclusions to be drawn. 
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require the expansion to have started from a state of maximum, per- 
haps infinite, compression at a definite instant, which is nowadays 
generally called the big beng. Other formulations suppose the Universe 
to alternate between phases of expansion and of contraction. In either 
case there are theoretical and epistemological problems to be over- 
come in treating the state of maximum compression. 


The Impact of General Relativity Theory 


In 1915, not long before Hubble’s work, Albert Einstein published his 
general relativity theory, a new theory of gravitation within which the 
expansion could be formulated theoretically. Einstein's earlier theory, 
special relativity, which had appeared in 1905, was devised originally 
as a framework for electricity and magnetism, and is now believed to 
be appropriate for the representation of all macroscopic non-gravita- 
tional processes. It combines space and time into a unitary ‘space— 
time’, and embodies a characteristic velocity, generally identified as 
the speed of light. General relativity is a bold generalization which 
describes macroscopic gravitational processes in terms of ‘curvature’ 
of space-time.’ 


Alexander Friedmann, Georges Lemaitre and others constructed 
theoretical models of expanding universes based on Einstein's theory. 
Although Hubble apparently did not know of these models before- 
hand, it was possible to fic his data to one or another of the Fried- 
mann models, and after a rather gradual and complex process of 
acceptance this combination became the mainstream system of model 
universes of the 1940s and 19508.9 


Another difficulty had to be resolved, however. Evidence from various 
sources for the present ages of the Earth, the Sun and the Galaxy indi- 
cated that all these ages were greater than time since the big bang. It 
seemed that the Universe was expanding too rapidly for these 
elements of it to have evolved in the time available. This difficulty 
persisted until 1952, when Walter Baade, working at Mount Palomar 
Observatory, reinterpreted the observations and revised the scale of 
distances to other galaxies. From this revision he inferred that the 
time since the big bang, which had been estimated by Hubble to be 
only about two billion years, was likely to be greater than five billion 
years. This was long enough for the evolution of Galaxy, Sun and 
Earth to have taken place. 


In the meantime a steady-state model of the universe, a controversial 
attempt to resolve this timescale difficulty, had been proposed in 1949 
by Hermann Bondi, Tommy Gold and Fred Hoyle, a group of young 
cosmologists known as the Cambridge Circus. The steady-state model, 
which can be made consistent with general relativity, reinterpreted 
one of the Friedmann models, with an extra twist: as the Universe 





2 An ordinary map ıs fist. The space-time of general relarrvity is something like a 
map with the relief embossed on it. For further non-technical explanstion, see for 
example Bertrand Russell, ABC of Relatecty, London 1985. 

9 This process has been sketched by G.F.R. Ellis, ‘Innovation, Resistance and Change: 
The Transition to the Expanding Universe’, in B. Bertom et al., eds., Meders Cosmology 
mn Retrospect, Cambridge 1991 
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expanded, new matter was supposed co be created at just such a rate 
as to maintain a roughly uniform distribution of matter, of unchang- 
ing average density, forever. Although the details would change con- 
tinually, the overall appearance of the Universe, from any vantage 
point, would always be the same. The Universe could expand as 
rapidly as may be, but this did not imply that it had started from a big 
bang. Advocates of the model argued that continual creation in small, 
presumably atomic, quantities was no more of an assumption than 
big-bang creation of everything at once. 


Interest in the steady-state model declined after Baade resolved the 
original difficulty, and almost vanished after the discovery in 1965 of 
the cosmic background radiation, which I shall describe below. Hoyle 
and a few other diehards still believe the model to be viable, but until 
a satisfactory steady-state explanation of the background radiation is 
produced, they are unlikely to gain much support. 


Another astrophysical problem of cosmological relevance was solved 
during the 1930s: the origin of stellar energy. In the nineteenth century, 
the only known source of energy for starlight was the contraction of 
the star under gravity.” Theorizing a nuclear process based on the 
mass-energy equivalence E = mc? of Einstein's special relativity theory, 
Arthur Eddington speculated, about 1920, that fusion of hydrogen into 
helium was a possible source of stellar energy, and by 1940 nuclear 
physics had developed to the point that fairly detailed scheme, incor- 
porating this fusion, could be laid out. Since then, it has been generally 
believed by astronomers that the energy radiated by stars is produced 
mainly by fusion. Nuclear reactions in certain stars are thought to be 
responsible also for the formation of all but the lightest elements. 


Thus stars also were endowed with histories; the available nuclear 
energy is gradually radiated away, with consequent changes in the 
condition of the star. The Sun, for example, is believed to have per- 
sisted in more or less its present state for the past five billion years, 
and is expected to continue in this state for about another five billion. 
After that, the Sun is expected to expand into a red giant star, 
consume Mercury and Venus, burn up the carbon life on the Earth’s 
surface, and in due course shrink to a white dwarf." 


Observational astronomy, and with it cosmology, entered a fresh 
phase after World War Il. The rapid development of radar during the 
war produced both the scientists and the technology for a systematic 
exploration of the Universe in a new way: by reception and analysis of 
radiation at radio wavelengths. Moreover, astronomy was no longer 


© From this it was inferred, most influencially by Lord Kelvin, thar the Sun had been 
radiating light and beat for no more than 100 million years, and perhaps for as little as 
20 million years. The implied objection to Darwin's theory of evohmon, on the ground 
thar inadequate time was available for tt to have taken place by the haphazard process 
of natural selection, was to Darwin ‘probably one of the gravest as yet advanced’. (The 
Orrgin of Species, 6th edition, London 1882, ch. 15). For Ketvin’s timescales, see J. Burch- 
field, Lord Kelvin and the Ags of the Earth, London 1975. 
T A red giem is a large relatively cool ster; a wés deverf 1s 2 small hot star. For a not- 
very-technical account of the theory of sellar evolution, see for example Jay M. Pasa- 
choff, Cautemporary Astreasary, 4th edition, Philadelphia 1989. 
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limited to looking up from ground level. Observation from rockets 
had begun soon after World War 0.7 Observation from satellites, 
which became important in the 19708, removed all the limitations on 
astronomy that resulted from the absorption of incoming radiation by 
the Earth’s atmosphere, making it possible to observe at infrared, 
ultraviolet, and X-ray wavelengths. 


A turning point in the history of cosmology was the discovery of the 
cosmic background radiation in 1965. Arno Penzias and Robert Wilson, 
two radio astronomers working at Bell Laboratories in New Jersey, 
were tracing sources of radio noise which interfered with satellite 
communication equipment.3 They discovered that after all known 
sources were climinated, there remained some residual radiation 
whose properties were independent of antenna orientation, of time of 
day and of season of the year. It had earlier been predicted that some 
300,000 years after a ‘hot big bang’ the early Universe would emit 
radiation with properties very similar to those observed by Penzias 
and Wilson. They did not know of the prediction, but it was quickly 
and generally accepted that the radiation discovered by them was 
precisely this cosmic background. 


The Standard Cosmological Model 


The so-called ttanderd medel of the Universe, or standard cosmelogy, begin- 
ning with a hot big bang, was accepted by the great majority of cos- 
mologists after the discovery of the cosmic background radiation. I 
shall call it the ‘standard cosmology’ to avoid confusion with the Fried- 
mann models from which it begins, or with the ‘standard model’ of 
elementary-particle physics which also plays a part in its construction. 


The theoretical foundations of the standard cosmology are the two 
fundamental theories of modern physics, general relativity and quan- 
tum theory. General relativity, as already remarked, is primarily a 
theory of gravitation on macroscopic scales. Quantum theory is pri- 
marily a theory of phenomena on atomic and subatomic scales. Both 
thermodynamics and the whole of nuclear and elementary-particle 
physics may be built up on a quantum-theoretical basis. On this foun- 
dation it is possible to describe the evolution of the Universe from an 
early state, comprising an expanding hot gas of eleten particles, 
to the state observable today. 


The standard cosmology is not, however, reducible to relativity + 
quantum theory; cosmological models require specific assumptions of 
their own. One fundamental assumption common to the standard cos- 
mology and most others is that the ‘laws of physics’ theorized from 
observation and experiment on the Earth apply throughout the Uni- 
verse, even though the conditions of application, for example in the 


a After the us Army had liberated a residual stock of about one hundred German V-2 
rockets from an underground factory in the Soviet zone of Germany. See Ontlesh for 
Science and Techmolegy: The Nec Five Years, a Report of the National Research Council, 
Seo Francisco 1982, p. 339. 

D ‘If socsety has a technical need, that helps science forward more than ten universi- 
ties.’ F. Engels to H. Starkenburg, 25 January 1894, in Dona Torr, ed., Marx and 
Engels, Selected Correspondence, London 1936, p. 517. 
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centre of a star or in the space between stars, may be very different 
from those experienced on Earth. This assumption is very generally 
accepted; the only dispute of any significance is about the (very 
broad) limits within which it is justified. 


A second, more controversial, assumption is the cosmological principle. 
In order to explain this, I have to say some more about Friedmann 
models. A Friedmann model embodies a fairly high level of abstrac- 
tion. It comprises a completely uniform distribution of structureless 
matter, without any stars or galaxies or other condensations, let alone 
people or planets. It is ontologically minimal, you could say. How- 
ever, there is in a Friedmann model an absolute standard of rest and 
motion: rest or motion relative to the uniform distribution of matter. 
Hypothetical observers who are at rest relative to this distribution are 
called co-moving observers. Observations by co-moving observers are 
particularly simple to describe. 


The co-moving observers in Friedmann models enjoy a common stan- 
dard of time. The existence of a preferred class of observers with a com- 
mon time standard does not contradict the relativity of space and time 
or anything else in general relativity theory. Time measured from the 
big bang by the common standard is conventionally called cosmic time. 


In a Friedmann model, at any chosen cosmic time, the universe looks 
exactly the same in every direction to any particular co-moving obser- 
ver. A model universe with this property is said to be isetrepic around 
that observer. If a model universe is tsotropic around you, what you 
see does not depend on which way you look. In a Friedmann model, 
moreover, at any chosen cosmic time the universe looks exactly the 
same to every co-moving observer, wherever situated. A universe 
model with this property is called bomogexsous. In a homogeneous 
model, what you see may depend on when you look, and on which 
way you look, bur it does not depend on where you are. 


With these preliminaries, I can state the cosmological principle. It 
asserts that the Universe is homogeneous, and isotropic around every 
co-moving observer. With the cosmological principle the abolition of 
the centre, which was historically the culmination of observational 
practice and interpretation, becomes transformed into a basic 
assumption of cosmology. 


The Friedmann models satisfy the cosmological principle exactly. The 
real Universe, on the other hand, can satisfy the cosmological prin- 
ciple only approximately, for it is full of structure, from elementary 
particles to superclusters of galaxies, a range in size of forty powers of 
ten or so. It is strongly clumped. Structure has been identified on 
scales of hundreds of millions of light years; however, on the largest 
possible scale, of the order of ten billion light years, the distribution of 
matter and motion about a terrestrial observer appears to be fairly 
accurately isotropic, as observations of the cosmic background radia- 
tion confirm. 


The standard cosmology is elaborated by assuming that the early Uni- 
verse is a Friedmann model filled with a high temperance distribution 
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of elementary particles and radiation, obeying the presently accepted 
laws of nuclear and elementary-particle physics. Departures from 
isotropy and homogeneity develop from this initial state. This 
assumption of the constitution of the early Universe, plus the pre- 
sumed universality of physical laws derived from general relativity 
and quantum theory, together with the cosmological principle, com- 
prise the basis for the standard cosmology. 


In setting up the standard cosmology one cannot begin from the big 
bang itself, in the sense of an initial instant of infinite compression. 
For reasons explained in more detail below, existing theory has 
nothing coherent to say about the nature or evolutionary behaviour of 
the Universe at cosmic times earlier than a time called the Plenck 
time,“ about 1078 seconds. On the other hand, it is thought that con- 
ventional nuclear physics and elementary-particle theory may validly 
be employed to describe the universe at cosmic times later than that. 


According to the standard cosmology, in the first seconds of expan- 
sion the Universe is so hot that no atomic nuclei, let alone ordinary 
atoms or molecules, can subsist. However, the Universe cools as it 
expands, and this cooling implies a corresponding diminution of the 
energies of the constituent particles, which in turn allows the form- 
ation of entities hitherto unstable. Ar a cosmic time of about one 
minute the synthesis of the lightest nuclei can begin, but they cannot 
combine stably with electrons to form atoms: interaction with radia- 
tion would immediately disrupt any atoms that formed. 


As expansion proceeds, the energy of radiation declines relatively and 
absolutely, and at a cosmic time of about 300,000 years the formation 
of hydrogen becomes possible. Subsequently the interaction of radia- 
tion and matter can to a great extent be neglected, and the remaining 
radiation travels on through the Universe practically without impedi- 
ment. It is this relic radiation which is believed to constitute the cos- 
mic background." Meanwhile the bodies now visible in the Universe, 
including galaxies, stars, planets and other objects, are formed, largely 
under the influence of gravitational forces, and the Universe contin- 
ues to expand to its present state. At this stage the departures from 
homogeneity and isotropy become significant, but these properties 
are still, on a sufficiently large scale, preserved. 


The present value of cosmic time—the age of the Universe now—is a 
matter of dispute among astronomers and cosmologists, because 
interpretation of the observations is difficult. It is currently believed 
to be somewhere between Io and 20 billion years. 


To fix a version of the standard cosmology completely one has to 
choose a particular Friedmann model, either by theoretical fiat or by 


4 After Max Planck, the physicist who in 1900 first introduced the idea of quanta into 
physics. 

I try to avoid jargon, but the exponent notation is very useful for expressing powers 
of ro. 10" means 1 followed by n zeroes; 10 means 1 divided by 10*. For example, 10° 
is e billion and 10 is a millionth. 
® The early history of the universe is elaborated in many popular or semi-popular books. 
A recent, authoritative, elementary, comparatively inexpensive, comparatively ideology- 
free introduction is Malcolm S. Longair, The Orzgras of the Unrverss, Cambridge 1991 
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inference from observation or by some process intermediate between 
these two. For this choice a crucial parameter is the average density of 
matter in the Universe. 


The ultimare evolution of the model is determined by this average 
density. If it is less than a certain critical valss, then gravitational 
attraction between the constituents of the Universe is insufficient to 
stop it from expanding forever. If the average density is more than the 
critical value, then gravitation is enough to halt the expansion, and 
the Universe will after some time cease to expand and begin to col- 
lapse to a hot dense phase like that from which it evolved. The end of 
this process is called the ‘big crunch’. In the Goldilocks case where the 
value of the average density is critical—that is, just right—the expan- 

sion continues indefinitely, but at a rate which diminishes asymptotic- 

ally to zero. 


However, the average density is also a matter of dispute. It is very 
probably somewhere between 2 per cent and 100 per cent of the criti- 
cal value. Thar it is unlikely to be larger or smaller than this is held by 
many cosmologists to present a problem, called the fletwess problem, as 
will be explained below. 


Difficulties of the Standard Model: The Inflationary Solution 


The standard cosmology faces difficulties on various levels. There are 
both difficulties within the theory and contradictions berween the 
theory and the observations. These have led to a number of atrempts 
at patchwork, none of which appears very satisfactory. The primary 
theoretical difficulty resides in the lack of any synthesis of general 
relativity and quantum theory. Such a synthesis has been sought 
actively for at least half a century, but is still at least as remote as when 
it was first attempted. 


General relativity and quantum theory differ in theoretical concepts 
and structure both from Newtonian mechanics and from one another. 
Each of them entails revolutionary modifications of Newton's theory. 
General relativity is primarily a theory of gravitation which has little 
of its own to say about electromagnetic or nuclear interactions. For 
moderately energetic systems smaller than the solar system its predic- 
tions are almost indistinguishable from those of Newton's theory. 
Quantum theory, on the other hand, is primarily a theory of electro- 
magnetic and nuclear—that is, non-gravitational—interactions in sys- 
tems of atomic size or smaller. For systems larger than this its predic- 
tions also are generally almost indistinguishable from those of 
Newton’s theory. 


For the representation of certain systems, of which the very early Uni- 
verse is an example, neither general relativity nor quantum theory is 
adequate by itself. The criteria for identification of such systems may 
be expressed in terms of certain fundamental constants which enter 
into the two theories. 


The relevant constants are Planck's constant $, which sets the scale of 
quantum effects; the gravitational constant G, which sets the scale of 
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gravitational effects; and the velocity of light c, which enters every- 
where into post-Newtonian theory. From these constants one may 
construct a fundamental time, the Plaxck time t, = s/(Ghic>) of about 
1074 seconds mentioned above, as well as a Plensck length, which is 
about 1073 centimetres, and a Plesck density, which is about 10% times 
the density of water. 


It is possible to convince oneself by technical arguments that interac- 
tions on the scale of any of these Planck quantities could be under- 
stood only in terms of a theory which incorporated both general 
relativity and quantum theory. In particular, one would not be able 
without this synthesis to say anything coherent about the behaviour of 
the Universe at cosmic times earlier than the Planck time. So the syn- 
thesis is needed for description of the very early evolution of the Uni- 
verse, if for no other purpose. 


One of the major difficulties of this synthesis of general relativity and 
quantum theory is the great extent of the modifications which appear 
necessary. Besides the difficult ontological problems of quantum 
theory, which I shall not attempt to survey here, there are at the foun- 
dations of general relativity some serious impediments to any synthe- 
sis. As Chris Isham (Imperial College, London) remarks, in a recent 
survey of the difficulties,“ “The idea of a spacetime “continuum” 
seems particularly vulnerable’, and in any case ‘there is no real evi- 
dence justifying the use of the Einstein equations [of general relativ- 
ity] at subatomic scales.’ But so far no plausible suggestion of what 
might be substituted for the space-time continuum has been put for- 
ward; most attempts at the synthesis leave it as it is. 


This hiatus prevents theoretical specification of conditions for the big 
bang itself. It has not impeded cosmologists from speculation about 
just such initial conditons. The question of initial conditions for the 
universe has been prominent for the past decade because of two 
‘problems’ connected with them, and an influential attempt to solve 
these problems. They are the flatness problem, mentioned above, and 
the horizoa problem, both of which I shall now explain. 


Neither general relativity nor quantum theory prescribes the average 
density parameter which enters into the standard cosmology. As 
remarked above, this parameter probably lies between 2 per cent and 
100 per cent of the critical value. It is possible to show that the critical 
value is an unstable one: if the density ever departs slightly from criti- 
cal, the difference increases with the passage of time. 


According to the standard cosmology, if the density is now to have a 
value in the range considered probable, then at a cosmic time of one 
second it must have differed from critical by less than one part in 
105, and earlier it must have been very much closer still to critical. 
This ‘fine tuning’ of the average density is thought by many cosmolo- 
gists to be inherently implausible; how is it that the average density 
and the rate of expansion, which enter into the determination of the 





© Chris Isham, ‘Quantum Gravity’, in Paul Davies, ed., The New Physics, Cambridge 
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critical value, have been so finely tuned to one another? This is called 
the flatwass problem, because according to general relativity theory the 
average density may also be interpreted in terms of a particular 
aspect of flatness, or absence of curvature, of the Friedmann model 
in question. 


The Horizon Problem 


The horizon problem is about the possibility of signalling. One can- 
not know anything of a past event unless it is possible to have received 
a signal from it. I shall say that an event which took place at a partic- 
ular cosmic time and at a particular point in space is kmewable (to me) 
if a signal from thar event could have arrived (at me) by now. Because 
no signal travels faster than the speed of light, not all events are know- 
able. For example, nothing is knowable of the Andromeda galaxy 
which happened less than about two million years ago, because it is 
about two million light years away. The curvature of space-time 
asserted by general relativity theory makes differences of detail but no 
difference in principle to these limitations on the knowable. 


If the Universe is more or less correctly described by the standard cos- 
mology, limitations on the knowable give rise to the bertzon problem. 
The problem arises because distant objects in well-separated parts of 
the sky are so far apart that they can never have been knowable to one 
another. Consider, for example, the cosmic background radiation, 
which, as mentioned above, is thought to have originated at a cosmic 
time (measured from the big beng) of about 300,000 years. According 
to the observations, cosmic background radiation may in all detail be 
characterized by a temperature, called its Hack-body temperature. This 
temperature varies from point to point in the sky by less than one part 
in 10,000, according to recent measurements. However, according to 
the standard cosmology, points in the sky from which the background 
radiation emanates and which are more than two or three degrees 
apart, as seen from the Earth,” cannot have been knowable to one 
another since the Planck time, whatever the case before that. But the 
cosmic background radiation is supposed to have been produced long 
after the Planck time. No signal can since then have been sent from 
one of these separated sources of cosmic background to another, and 
therefore no physical interaction can have taken place between them. 
They have had no opportunity to communicate. Why, then, should 
they happen to be at the same temperature? This is the horizon 
problem. 


I shall put this problem in context, after some preliminaries. Imagine 
a kettledrum. The circumference of the skin is attached to the rim of 
the drum in a certain way, with a certain tension: these are bewndary 
conditions. I strike the skin with a drumstick, at a certain point, with a 
certain force: these are imita] conditions. Until it is again struck, the 
motion of the skin is governed by an equation, the equation of metien, 
which in principle allows me, if I know the initial conditions and the 


7 For comparison of angles, the Sun or the Moon appears from the Barth about half a 
degree in diameter. 
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boundary conditions, to calculate the shape at subsequent times. In 
constructing the equation of motion, I may need to introduce, for 
example, information about the flexibility and elasticity of the skin, 
embodied in sguations of state. The equation of motion is generally 
thought of as embodying in mathematical form the ‘physical laws’ 
which express the universal and necessary aspects of phenomena con- 
cerning drumheads, while the other conditions express particular and 
contingent aspects. 


The mathematical representations of many physical systems resemble 
that of this ketrledrum. The motion is governed by one or more equa- 
tions of motion, whose detailed form may depend on some equations 
of state. The evolution of the system may in principle be worked out 
from the equations of motion, once initial and boundary conditions 
have been given. 


Cosmologists who regard the Universe as a physical system like any 
other identify equations of motion, equations of state, and initial con- 
ditions according to a scheme very much like that just sketched for the 
kettledrum. In the standard cosmology, the equations of motion are 
Einstein's equations of general relativity. The equations of state are 
those governing the distribution of particles and radiation in the Uni- 
verse, described above. The Universe is presumed to have no (spatial) 
boundary, so that no boundary conditions are needed. 


There remain the initial conditions. The status of the horizon problem, 
and several other epistemological issues in cosmology, are connected 
with the question of initial conditions. Breaking with conventional 
theory, David Layzer (Harvard) has emphatically pointed our® that 
the Universe is not a physical system like any other. It is given only 
once, and the usually clear distinction between universal aspects of a 
physical system, expressed in terms of equations of motion, and con- 
tingent aspects, of which here the initial conditions are relevant, does 
not apply to it. Initial conditions for the Universe are no less unique 
than its equations of motion. Layzer distinguishes regalar and random 
components of the initial conditions. For example, the statistical 
distribution of masses of stars might be predictable from the theory of 
evolution of the early Universe; this would be a regular component, 
while the mass of any particular star would be a random component. 
At each ontological level the regular component of the set of inicial 
conditions is linked by physical processes to an antecedent set which 
refers to a more inclusive system. Eventually one reaches the initial 
conditions for the Universe as a whole, which cannot be deduced 
from anything else. 


On this view, the initial isotropy and homogeneity, and the initial 
value of the average density, are no more to be ‘explained’ than are 
the equations of motion which determine the subsequent evolution. 
Another way to deal with the issue of initial conditions is to rely on 
developments before the Planck time, beyond the present reach of 
theory, to yield the needed isotropy and flatness. Many cosmologists 
reject these escape routes. They take the view that a post-Planck-time 





* In an important and neglected semi-popular book, Cacomgemesis, Oxford 1990. 
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solution to the problem, even if it involves conjectural elements, is to 
be preferred. This view became popular during the 1980s, in a 
notable theoretical development, the txflationary cosmology, invented 
by A. Guth (Massachusetts Institute of Technology). 


In 1980 Guth proposed equations of state for the early Universe, 
based on the so-called Grand Unified Theories of elementary particles 
(GUTs), which are different from those of the standard cosmology, and 
which give the Universe a different early history. In the several years 
following, the original proposal was developed by a large number of 
theorists. 


I shall not attempt to describe any version of the inflationary scenario 
in detail. The relevant feature is that from about 103 seconds to 
about 107% seconds after the big bang there took place an exception- 
ally rapid expansion of the Universe. This was the ‘inflation’. It is pos- 
sible to show that under these circumstances, contrary to the case in 
the standard cosmology, the region which evolved into the presendy 
observable Universe was such that all parts of it could have been in 
mutual communication for long enough to establish homogeneity and 
isotropy of the expanding material. 


In this respect the cosmological principle is deduced, not assumed. 
The isotropic property of cosmic background radiation is a conse- 
quence of this, which solves the horizon problem. The rapid expan- 
sion also flattens out the Universe, which also solves the flatness 
problem, and in all usual versions inflation forces the average density 
to be exactly critical, thus relieving the theory of the necessity to 
explain the fine tuning of the density. 


The inflationary cosmological model was very popular throughout the 
1980s and still has many adherents. One reason is that the inflationary 
period depends more heavily on elementary-particle theory than 
anything in standard cosmology, so that inflation offers an opening 
for elementary-particle physicists to enter cosmology. This gives them 
new problems to attack, and offers a context for applying particle 
theory at far higher energies than would be possible now, or in the long 
foreseeable future, on Earth, because the high temperatures in the early 
Universe are associated with high particle energies. However, both the 
density prediction and the underlying GuTs have recently come into 
conflict with observation, as I shall explain in the next section. 


The Present State of Cosmology 


Cosmology sprawls across the border between physical science and 
metaphysics. An ever-more-rapid flood of observational results con- 
fronts a highly speculative theoretical edifice. Surprises are frequent; 
ignorance abounds. No doubt all this adds to the attraction of the 
subject. 


I shall attempt to survey the present state of affairs, beginning with 


9 For a moderately technical introduction, see A. Gath and P. Seeanherdt, ‘The Infla- 
nonary Unrverse’, in P.C.W. Davies, ed., The New Phyocs, Cambridge 1989. 
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the issue of large-scale structure. Only twenty years ago, Zel’ dovitch 
and Novikov (Moscow) could remark thar the largest known inhomo- 
geneities in the Universe were in the order of 30 million light years in 
extent.”° Recent estimates are much higher. In 1989 Margaret Geller 
and John Huchra (Harvard) described a thin sheet-like distribution 
of galaxies, the ‘Great Wall’, at least 500 million light years wide. “The 
extent of the largest features is limited only by the size of the survey’, 
which so far covers only one hundred-thousandth part of the visible 
Universe.” More recently, evidence has come to light, at least for 
galaxies in a narrow strip of the sky, thar there are periodic variations 
on a large scale, with a periodicity of about 400 million light years. ‘If 
the galaxy distribution is truly periodic,’ wrote a commentator in 
Nature,” ‘it is safe to say we understand less than zero about the early 
Universe.’ Although the observed cosmic background radiation is 
interpreted as strong evidence for the isotropy of the Universe around 
the Earth, the departures from homogeneity are apparently substan- 
tial. Mediation between isotropy and inhomogeneity is likely to pre- 
sent very serious problems to theory in the immediate future. 


Besides the evidence for large-scale structure, there is the mystery of 
dark matter. To both standard and inflationary cosmologies, the 
amount of matter in the Universe presents a problem. Plausible esti- 
mates suggest that between go per cent and 99 per cent of it is derk: 
unseen and of unknown composition. The first evidence for this was 
gathered in the 19308 by Fritz Zwicky, who concluded that the 
motions of galaxies in certain clusters, deduced from their spectra, 
were such that these clusters would by now have dispersed unless they 
contained ten to one hundred times as much matter as was visible. 


The existence of dark matter in stellar systems of all sizes from the 
Milky Way upwards is now generally accepted by astronomers. How 
much there is, what it consists of, and how it is distribured, are 
vigorously disputed questions. Luminous matter, in the form of stars 
and galaxies, is thought to contribute 2 per cent, or less, of what 
would be required to reach the critical value of the average density. 
Observation of the Milky Way and other single galaxies suggest that 
there is from three to ten times as much matter in them as can be seen. 
Estimates on larger scales attain about 20 per cent of the critical value, 
but with considerable uncertainty. The dark matter in galaxies and 
clusters could be normal matter: rocks, planet-sized chunks, accumu- 
lations of stellar material too small for nuclear reactions to have been 
initiated. But if there were much more normal matter than the 20 per 
cent just mentioned, it would contradict the presently accepted theory 
of the synthesis of light elements in the early Universe. 


In other words, if the density is too high, then either the predictions of 
element synthesis are wrong or there are quantities of exotc dark mat- 
ter which do not participate directly in synthesis of elements. If the 


x Ya.B. kaaa Novikov, Røalatimsw Astrophysics, Volume 2, Chicago 
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density is too low, on the other hand, then there are theoretical diffi- 
culties in forming galaxies and larger structures without introducing 
into the cosmic background radiation more inhomogeneity than the 
observations allow. 


Partisans of inflation, who want the density to take the critical value, 
have pursued the idea of exotic dark matter; until very recendy their 
preferred candidate has been so-called Cold Dark Matter, whose 
various forms are predicted by GUTs, but whose existence has not yet 
been confirmed by any experiment or observation. In a Cold Dark 
Matter scenario of galaxy formation, galaxies or smaller structures 
form first, and larger systems are formed by clumping together of this 
material under the action of gravitational forces. However, a recent 
satellite survey} leaves little doubt that ‘there is more structure on 
large scales than is predicted by the cold dark matter theory.’ There is, 
therefore, no easy way to reach the density levels which inflationary 
cosmology requires. 


In recent months GUTs, on which inflation is founded, have them- 
selves encountered a serious difficulty. One of the predictions of GUTs 
is that the proton, which is the nucleus of the hydrogen atom and a 
constituent of all other nuclei, is not, as had hitherto been supposed, 
a stable particle. According to GuTs, half the protons in any sample 
can be expected to decay into lighter particles in about ro? years. 
You might have thought that such a slow process would be unobserv- 
able on human timescales, but this is not the case. Protons are small— 
there are several times ro” protons in a litre of warer—so that one 
can collect a large number of them in a big tank, and then sit and 
wait, suitably equipped to observe proton decays. Such experiments 
are presently being carried out, but the processes which GUTs predict 
have not yet been observed. If GUTS go, inflation goes too. This argu- 
ment does not affect the standard cosmology, which is independent of 
GuTs, but which, flamess and horizon aside, has its own difficulties to 
deal with, such as the nature of the dark matter. 


In sketching the present state of cosmology, I have avoided some 
issues, and trodden roughly on many subtleties. Some of the difficul- 
ties could no doubt be resolved, either by fine tuning, or by a combi- 
nation of devices. The continual need to fix cosmology is reminiscent 
of the continual need to fix the Aristotelian solar system with epicycles 
before Copernicus and Kepler made them altogether unnecessary. 
Failing a decisive break, efforts to match the apparent isotropy about 
the Earth with the apparent inhomogeneity on large scales, to account 
for the evolution of galactic structure without contradicting the form- 
ation of light elements, to establish a reliable value for the average 
density, and to identify the dark matter, for example, are likely to 
keep cosmology tn a state of crisis for some time. 


Conditions of Production 


So much for the product, What about the conditions of production of 
3 W. Saunders et al, “The Density Field of the Local Universe’, Naters 349, 1991, 
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cosmology? In the past, it has relied almost exclusively on astronomy 
for its data; for at least the last decade, nuclear and elementary-particle 
physics also have contributed. 


There are perhaps a thousand scientific workers who would describe 
themselves as cosmologists; many of them work also on astrophysical 
questions not motivated exclusively by cosmology. Most have aca- 
demic appointments, but the research of observational cosmologists is 
in most cases not paid for by their academic employers. On the anec- 
dotal level: out of fifty-eight Us contributors to a recent conference,* I 
count seventeen who acknowledge support from the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA), nine from the Department 
of Energy, whose main function is oversight of nuclear-weapon pro- 
duction, and three from the us Air Force.” Similar data were 
collected some years ago by Sergio Vaghi, who found that 85 per 
cent of US astronomy was funded by one agency or another of the 
federal government. 


Vaghi mentions also the example of the Ankara Observatory, opened 
in 1963, which was financed jointly by NATO and the Turkish Minis- 
try of National Defence. NATO has a continuing interest in cosmology; 
four NATO Advanced Study Institute courses in astronomy and astro- 
physics were held in 1991 


Like nuclear physics, astronomy has the ‘advantage’ of some military 
linkage: the design of instruments for looking up from satellites over- 
laps the design of instruments for looking down, as does the design of 
radio antennae for radio astronomy and for missile detection. How- 
ever, with the collapse of the Cold War, the likelihood of a lunar mili- 
tary base has vanished, and so also the prospect of lunar observator- 
ies, despite the scientific advantages of atmosphere-free seeing, leas 
mirror-distorting gravity, and probably no seismic activity. It should 
be added that military linkages of astronomy are not new. For 
example, on 24 August 1609 Galileo wrote to the Doge of Venice that 
he had made a telescope, with which ‘One is able to discover the sails 
and fleets of the enemy at a greater distance than is customary, so that 
we can discover him two hours or more before he discovers us...’ 


Ideology 


‘The crisis in physics, which a few years ago was the secret of the 
physicists, has now become generally shared with the public.’ Thus 
wrote Christopher Caudwell half a century ago.” Caudwell started 


M Proceedings of the Fourteenth Texas Symposium on Relativistic Astrophysics, pub- 
lished as Axnas of the New York Academy of Scrmes $71, 1989. 

D Sach support was provided also to Baropean :osermumons. one of my dunes in an 
academic post in London in the 1970s was to administrate a us Air Force grant for 
research in general relativity theory. 

æ ‘Astronomy in Society. Introduction to a History of Contemporary Astronomy’, 
Cabsers Fandaments Scientiae, 00. 73, Scasbourg 1977. 

*7 Christopher Caudwell, The Crisis te Phys, London 1939. This book wes published 
posthumously; the author had been killed in action with the International Brigade in 
Spain in 1937. The five completed chapters have been reprinted, together with some of 
Caudwell's Studs cx a Dyeng Calters, in The Comcape of Fredem, Loudon 1977. 
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from ‘the contradiction between macroscopic or relativity physics on 
the one hand, and quantum or atomic physics on the other’, which, as 
I have pointed out, is still very much present; he went on to say that 
this ‘is only one of the forms in which the crisis comes to light’, which 
also remains the case. 


Whether the crisis has been widely shared with the public seems to me 
less clear; in the period since Caudwell wrote, the development of 
applied science, and particularly of nuclear weapons, radar and satel- 
lites, has caused the ruling class to take a much firmer grip on physics, 
and with it astronomy, than was the case in the 1930s. The most 
obvious evidence for this firmer grip is the way in which scientific 
research is paid for. As I pointed out above, a lot of money comes 
from the military. And although the physics which led first to the A- 
bomb and then to the H-bomb has not produced anything more power- 
ful along the same lines, who knows what military advantages might 
not accrue to those first in possession of a Theory of Everything? 


Physical scientists, especially some of those who want to do expensive 
experiments, have put up little resistance to the firmer grip. As a 
result, what may be seen as a crisis by some may be interpreted by 
others as an exciting advance. Here I shall comment on the way in 
which the crisis in cosmology is being presented to the public, and 
give examples of the ideology which goes with it. 


The most successful of the current flood of popular books is undoubt- 
edly Stephen Hawking’s A Brief History of Tims, published in 1988, 
which had sold about 250,000 copies in the UK and around a million 
in the Us by the time the Us edition went into paperback in the 
summer of 1990. About half the book is a fairly conventional popular 
presentation of cosmology; the other half deals more particularly with 
Hawking’s own recent work in the subject. 


At the beginning of his book, Hawking sets out his objectives: ‘Where 
did the universe come from? How and why did it begin? Will ic come 
to an end, and if so, how?’ (p. vi). Although ‘only a very small number 
of specialists are able to master the mathematics’ (p. vi), they are cen- 
tral to human activity: ‘The eventual goal of science is to provide a 
single theory that describes the whole universe’ (p. 10). 


This claim that the ultimate goal is a Theory of Everything is by no 
means Hawking’s only contestable judgment about science. Another 
striking example is his characterization of Einstein's general relativity 
theory, an epistemological break if ever there was one, as ‘really an 
extension of the previous theory’, that is, Newton’s theory (p. 10). 


Hawking gives an argument, ‘based on Darwin’s principle of natural 
selection’, for supposing that the Theory of Everything which he seeks 
will be the right one: “The idea is that in any population of self- 
reproducing organisms, there will be variations in the genetic material 


® Anyone who thinks that writers abour Thærses af Eseryeheng have tongue in cheek 
should notice, for example, the book of this titie by John Barrow (Oxford 1990). 
* Bantam Press, London 1988. 


and upbringing that different individuals have. These differences will 
mean that some individuals are better able than others to draw the right 
conclusions about the world around them and to act accordingly. 
These individials will be more likely to survive and reproduce and so 
their pattern of behaviour and thought will come to dominate’ (p. 1). 


The suspect assumptions in this paragraph are worth picking out. 
First, it supposes that theories are fixed in human genes and passed 
on genetically rather than culturally. There is no scientific foundation 
for this extreme form of genetic determinism. Secondly, it implies that 
those who have the deepest understanding of theoretical physics will 
be best adapted to the environment and gain reproductive advantage 
from this. Does he imagine that those with the most coherent theory 
of the early Universe necessarily leave the most offspring? 


God and the New Physics 


The most remarkable aspect of A Brief History of Time is perhaps the 
major role played by the deity in what purports to be a scientific 
book. As Carl Sagan remarks in his introduction, “The word God fills 
these pages’. For example, a chapter entitled “The origin and fate of 
the universe’ concludes 


The idea that space and time may form a closed surface without boundary 
also has profound implications for the role of God in the affairs of the uni- 
verse. With the success of scientific theories in describing events, moet 
people have come to believe thar God allows the universe to evolve accord- 
ing to a set of lews and does not intervene in the universe to break those 
laws. However, the laws do not tefl us what the universe should have 
looked like when it started—it would sell be up to God to wind up the 
clockwork and choose bow to start it off. So long as the universe had a 
beginning, we could suppose tt had a creator. But 1f the universe is com- 
pletely self-contained, having no boundary or edge [which is the 
implication of the idea set out in the first sentence of this quotation—FP], 
it would have neither beginning nor end. it would simply be. What place, 
then, for a creator? (pp. 40—41) 


It is difficult to read such crude pseudo-theology as a joke. Having 
been threatened with exclusion by the boundary conditions, in the 
end God is not excluded entirely. In the final paragraph of the con- 
cluding chapter s/he is given a different role: 


However, if we do discover a complete theory, tt should in time be under- 
standable in broad principle by everyone, not just a few scientists. Then we 
shall all, philosophers, scientists, and just ordinary people [sic], be able to 
take part in the discussion of the question of why it is that we and the uni- 
verse exist. If we find the answer to that, it would be the ulomate ciumph 
of human reason—for then we would know the mind of God. (p. r75) 


What is it that has made A Brisf History of Tims so popular? Perhaps 
the God-filled pages give the answer. In his Under Ged: Religion and 
American Politics, Garry Wills quotes Gallup and others to the effect 
that ‘nine tenths of Americans say they have never doubted the exist- 
ence of God, four fifths expect to be called before God on Judgment 
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Day, eight in ten believe God still works miracles, seven in ten believe 
in life after death.’> A Brief History is well-suited to such an audience. 


Pop Cosmology: Toward a New Mysticism? 


Hawking’s book is not the only millenarian success in pop cosmology. 
Another striking example is The Axthropic Cosmological Principls,® by 
J.D. Barrow (Sussex) and FJ. Tipler (Tulane), recently paperbacked. 
Precursors aside, an anthropic principle was formulated by Robert 
Dicke (Princeton) in the 19508, developed by Brandon Carter (Cam- 
bridge, now Paris) in the 1960s, and so named by Carter,” whose 
later work on the subject suggests that he must sometimes feel rather 
like Dr Frankenstein. The most innocent form, ‘the Weak Anthropic 
Principle’, merely emphasizes that observations of the Universe made 
by humans can be made only under conditions suitable for human 
existence. Carter's version points out that the Universe must have 
existed long enough for carbon-based life, and sites where it can sur- 
vive, to have evolved. On the standard cosmology, for example, the 
time since the big bang is comparable to the lifetime of stars like the 
Sun. At times much earlier than the present, say as carly as the 
formation of the cosmic background radiation, the heavier elements 
necessary for life as it is known on Earth would not have been formed. 
At times much later than the present, our Galaxy would contain rela- 
tively few energy-producing stars. Hence human observing necessarily 
occurs at cosmic times comparable co the solar lifetime. 


This amounts to little more than an extension to astrophysics of Hal- 
dane’s elegant considerations ‘On being the right size’33 Life could 
develop as it has because the Universe is as it is. Moreover, slight 
alterations of the equations of state of the Universe would have led to 
gross changes in present conditions. It is possible to show, for 
example, that if the force of gravity were somewhat stronger, and 
everything else the same, then on the standard cosmological model all 
the hydrogen in the early Universe would have been converted into 
helium, in which case no water could ever have existed. If gravity 
were somewhat weaker, then the heavier elements needed for life as it 
is would never have spread throughout space from the sites where 
they were produced. However, anthropic ‘explanations’ are always 
worked out after the event. There are no anthropic predictions worthy 
of the name. 


If there were nothing more to it than the rejection of some contrary-to- 
fact model universes on the ground thar they could contain no carbon- 
based life, the anthropic principle would be an interesting byway, 
useful didactically for pointing out the complex relationships between 
the various branches of physics. But there is a lot more to it, including 


© Garry Wills, Under Ged Religon ana! American Polstes, New York 1990. The pollster’s 
data are quoted here from the review by C. Vann Woodward in nyes, 14 February 
L 
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P ‘Large Number Coinadences and the Anthropic Principle in Cosmology’, in M.S. 
Longair, ed., Comfrontateen of Casmelegical Theories with Observatsemal Data, Dordrecht 
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anthropocentrism, teleology and market economics. The trick is to 
turn evolution on its head: instead of ‘Humans are as they are because 
they evolved in a Universe which is thus-and-so’, the anthropicists 
would have it that ‘The Universe is thus-and-so in order that humans 
should be able to evolve in it as they have.’ This notion is embodied, 
in the first place, in the ‘Strong Anthropic Principle’, also formulated 
by Carter, who now prefers to call it the ‘Strong Anthropic Proposal’. 
This asserts that ‘the Universe (and hence the fundamental para- 
meters on which it depends) must be such as to admit the creation of 
observers within it at some stage.’ 


Much of the resulting nonsense has followed from the ambiguity of the 
word ‘must’ in English: if it meant that the Universe had been coerced 
by Someone or Something, a teleological interpretation seemed 
unavoidable. Barrow and Tipler, apparently unable, or unwilling, to 
distinguish maximizing behaviour from maximizing intention, resur- 
rect the hackneyed idea that variational principles in physics imply 
teleology, and conclude ‘it would seem that teleological thinking has 
become essential to modern mathematical physics.’¥ 


The implied Design has been made even more explicit. John Wheeler 
(then Princeton, now Texas), relying on a particular quantum-theoretical 
epistemology, proposed the very anthropocentric ‘Participatory 
Anthropic Principle’: ‘Observers are necessary for the existence of our 
Universe’, and Barrow and Tipler produced the ‘Final Anthropic 
Principle’ (FAP): ‘Intelligent information-processing must come into 
existence in the Universe, and, once it comes into existence, it will 
never die out.’ 


Computers play an important role in Barrow and Tipler’s book. ‘[A]n 
intelligent being—or more generally, any living creature—is funda- 
mentally a type of computer... we may even say that a human being 
is a program designed to run on particular hardware called a human 
body... the FAP requires intelligent life to continue to exist forever.’ 
This extreme reductionism is made precise in terms of the continua- 
tion of ‘information processing—the running of programs’ into the 
future (p. 659). 


Barrow and Tipler move smoothly back and forth between the physi- 
cal, biological and social sciences, paying little heed to the differences 
between them. Information-processing appears earlier, for example, 
in a chapter on ‘Modern Teleology and the Anthropic Principles’ where 
they reject the prospect of a steady-state economy, for which some 
ecologists have argued, because the economic system is concerned to 
produce not specific goods, but services. Moreover, ‘[T]he costs of all 
services are controlled almost in their entirety by information located in 





34 The Anthrepec Casmelegnal Principles, p 152. For the distincnon between behaviour 
and intention, and the applicability of intentional arguments in social but not in physi- 
cal science, see J. Elster, Explarning Tabaical Change, Cambridge 1983. 

D See The Axthropx Casmelegrcal Priacipls, pp. 22, 470, 505 for an exegesis and references. 
% It should be added that this kind of thing does not go entirely unchallenged. Maran 
Gardner (wres, no. 8, 1986, p. 22) has renamed this the Completely Ridiculous 
Anthropic Principle. 
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human minds and elsewhere in human civilization.’ And ‘«// services 
—the entire output of the economic system—may be each equated 
[sic] with a form of “information” ın the sense in which the word is 
used in information theory.’ Thus ‘services are a form of information 
input for a very complex program called a human mind.’ They con- 
clude this passage by asking ‘If we assume (as intellectuals generally 
do) that the government should not interfere with the generation and 
transfer of information, then does ıt not follow that the government 
should not interfere with the economic system?’ (pp. 171-3). 


I shall summarize the sleight of hand employed here. First services are 
substituted for goods. Then information about the cost of services is 
substituted for the services themselves. This is replaced by inform- 
ation in the sense of information theory. Finally, information in the 
sense of free publication is equated with this information-theory 
meaning of ‘information’. 


Low-level theology, teleology and sophistry such as this are common 
in the current popular literature of cosmology and other branches of 
physical science. Paul Davies, an energetic popularizer, goes so far as 
to say that ‘in my opinion science offers a surer path to God than 
religion.’ ‘Science without religion is incomplete; it fails to attain 
the deepest possible understanding’, asserts the Reverend Professor 
Polkinghorne, a bridging figure between the two. In an article 
entitled ‘Science and Religion: An Obsolete Gap’, Archbishop Hab- 
good,» thoroughly shuffling the deck, announces that ‘[T]hose who 
care about science should be sufficiently bold and open-minded to see 
in theology an ally in putting forward metaphysical claims about a 
reality which is actually there to be discerned.’ 


The obvious diagnosis is of a need to escape. Pop cosmology and 
physics, as a route back to religion, do something to contradict the 
negative vibes of Chernobyl, Challenger, the cold-fusion fiasco, 
famine, global warming, the burning Gulf, and the coming popula- 
tion crisis, carrying the implication that everything is under control 
and thar perfection is not far off. 


Not long ago, Harmke Kamminga drew attention in these pages to 
the danger that chaos theory could turn into a new mysticism.4° I 
argue that other branches of natural science, cosmology among them, 
offer similar prospects. 





Y Ged and the New Physics, London 1984, p ix. 

8 Scunce and Religees, London 1988. The great extent of the literature ‘drawing relig- 
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Elizabeth Wilson 


The Invisible Flaneur 


The relationship of women to cities has long preoccupied reformers and 
philanthropists.’ In recent years the preoccupation has been inverted: the 
Victorian determination to control working-class women has been replaced 
by a feminist concern for women’s safety and comfort in city streets. But 
whether women are seen as a problem of cities, or cities as a problem for 
women, the relationship remains fraught with difficulty. With the intensifi- 
cation of the public/private divide in the industrial period, the presence of 
women on the streets and in public places of entertainment caused enor- 
mous anxiety, and was the occasion for any number of moralizing and regu- 
latory discourses. In fact, the fate and position of women in the city was a 
special case of a more general alarm and ambivalence which stretched across 
the political spectrum. It is true that some—predominantly liberals— 
expressed an optimistic and excited response to the urban spectacle. Perhaps 
not surprisingly, those who stood to gain most from industrial urbanization 
were the ones that praised it most strongly: the new entrepreneurs, the rising 
go 
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bourgeois class. For them the cities—above all the great city, the 
metropolis—offered an unprecedented and astonishing variety of 
possibilities, stimuli and wealth. The development of a consumer and 
spectacular society on a scale not previously known represented 
opportunities for progress, plenty and a more educated and civilized 
populace.” 


Hostility to urbanization was more likely to come from opposite ends 
of the political spectrum. On the Left, Engels was deeply critical not 
only of the slum and factory conditions in which the majority had to 
survive, but equally of the indifference and selfishness with which 
people behaved in crowds where no-one knew anyone else. By con- 
trast with an implied natural order of things, the new urban forms of 
human interaction had about them ‘something repulsive, something 
against which human nature rebels’. Urban life encouraged ‘the brutal 
indifference, the unfeeling isolation of each in his private interest’? 
The utopian socialist William Morris hated the dirt and poverty of 
the industrialized town, and advocated a return to medieval village 
architecture and ways of life—a life in which women would be once 
more safely ensconced in the domestic sphere.4 That Morris is still so 
popular on the Left (especially with men), and received so uncritically, 
is an index of the strength of left-wing romantic anti-urbanism. 


Right-wing critics of urban life equally harked back to an organic 
rural community. They feared the way in which the break-up of tradi- 
tion in cities led to the undermining of authority, hierarchy and dig- 
nity. The menace of the cities was not only disease and poverty; even 
more threatening were the spectres of sensuality, democracy and revo- 
lution. One particular cause for alarm was the way in which urban life 
undermined patriarchal authority. Young, unattached men and 
women flocked to the towns to find more remunerative work. There, 
freed from the bonds of social control, they were in danger of suc- 
cumbing to temptations of every kind; immorality, illegitimacy, the 
breakdown of family life and bestial excess appeared to threaten from all 
sides. Perhaps worse was that, in the rough and tumble of the city street 
and urban crowd, distinctions of rank of every kind were blurred. 


Public Women 


In particular, female virtue and respectability were hard to preserve 
in this promiscuous environment. ‘Who are these somebodies whom 


! The theme of this article is touched on in Elizabeth Wilson, The Spuotux in the Cty, 
London 1991. The ummediate stimulus for tt was the ‘Cracks tn the Pavement’ (Women 
and City Spaces) conference organized by Lynne Walker and the Design Museum in 
April 1991. I am much indebeed to all chose who parucipated in the lively discussions 
thar took place on thar occasion, end my especial thanks to Lynne Walker for inviting 
me. 
7 See, for example, Robert Vaughan, The Age of Greet Cetus, London 1843 Andrew 
Lees, Cits Percetved. Urban Secmty in Exrepean and American Theaghi, 1820-1940, Man- 
chester 1985, discusses at length atutudes towards urbenization in Europe and the 
United States. 
` Friedrich Engels, The Comartion of the Working Class ra England in 1844, Moscow 1962, 
p. 36. 
* Wiliam Morris, News From Newbere, and Selected Wretings and Dessgas (1890), Har- 
mondsworth 1986, pp. 234-5. 
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nobody knows?’ famously enquired William Acton in his survey of 
prostitution, published in 1857; and prostitution was the great fear of 
the age. Evangelical reformers in the Britain of the 18308 and 1840s 
wrote impassioned tracts in which they described this, the ‘great 
social evil’, as a plague that was rotting the very basis of society, and 
they campaigned for its eradication. Significantly, they often linked 
prostitution to the id of the French Revolution. Prostitution, then, 
was not only a real and ever present threat; it was also a metaphor for 
disorder and the overturning of the natural hierarchies and institu- 
tions of society. Rescue, reform and legislation were to rid the cities of 
this frightful evil.3 


The pioneer of investigations into prostitution was the French 
bureaucrat, Alexandre Parent-Duchatelet, whose survey of the prob- 
lem appeared in 1836. He favoured a regulatory regime of the kind 
Foucault has documented, arguing that each prostitute must have her 
dossier, and that the more information that could be gathered about 
each individual—the better she was known by the state—the easier 
would become the task of surveillance.© Alain Corbin has studied 
Parent-Duchiatelet’s work in other areas of hygiene, his investigations 
of slaughter houses, for example, and has drawn out the way in which 
his writings articulate a contradictory ideology of prostitution. In this 
ideology the prostitute’s body is putrefying, and infects the social 
body with corruption and death; yet at the same time it is a drain 
which siphons off that which would otherwise corrupt the whole of 
society. In order to effect this, bourgeois surveillance and regulation 
were to bring the brothel within a utilitarian regime of control.” 


Parent-Duchitelet’s perspective was distinct from that of the British 
evangelical clergymen and philanthropists, and his stance closer to 
that of the physician William Acton. By the 1850s Acton was arguing 
for the regulation of prostitution from a worldly and cynical perspec- 
tive far different in tone from that of the evangelicals.’ 


In Britain an intense struggle developed between those who favoured 
more stringent regulation and those who objected to it. The regulation 
of prostitutes could all too easily shade over into the regulation of all 
—or at least all working-class—women. Josephine Butler undertook 
her campaign against the Contagious Diseases Acts (from 1864) on 


3 See Judith Walkowitz, Pracsaten and Victersen Sesay: Women, Class and the Stata, 
Cambridge 1980 

6 Alexandre Parent-Duchftelet, Ds Le Prostitute Dans La Ville de Paris, Paris 1836. He 
* writes ‘Public women, beft to their own devices and free of surveillance during the 
anarchy of the first years of the first revolution, abandoned themselves to all the dis- 
orders which, during this disastrous period, were favoured by the state of the society, 
soon the evil became so great that it excited universal outrage, and... in 1796 the 
municipal authorities ordered a new census... registration was always considered the 
most important means of arresting the inevitable disorder of prosuwunon. Is it not ın 
fact necessary to get to know the individuality of all those who come to the attention of 
the police?” (pp. 366-7, 370) 

7 Alain Corbin, ‘Commercial Sexuality in Nineteenth Century France’ A System of 
Images and Regulations’, Represestationt, 00. 14, Spring 1986, special issue on the body, 
$ William Acton, Prestrixtes (1857), edited by Peter Fryer, London 1968. 
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civil-liberties grounds, and partly because women who were not 
prostitutes could so easily fall foul of the new ordinances and find 
themselves subject to arrest and humiliating examination.’ Judith 
Walkowitz has argued that the very existence of these Acts served to 
separate prostitutes more clearly from other women—and thar there- 
fore the regulation of prostitutes in a sense almost created and cer- 
tainly exacerbated the evil it was intended to contain.” 


The prostitute was a ‘public woman’, but the problem in nineteenth- 
century urban life was whether every woman in the new, disordered 
world of the city—the public sphere of pavements, cafés and theatres 
—was not a public woman and thus a prostitute. The very presence of 
unatrended—unowned—women constituted a threat both to male 
power and to male frailty. Yet although the male ruling class did all it 
could to restrict the movement of women in cities, it proved impos- 
sible to banish them from public spaces. Women continued to crowd 
into the city centres and the factory districts. 


The movements of middle-class women were more successfully 
restricted. The development of the bourgeois suburb as a haven of 
privacy was particularly marked in Britain, serving to ‘protect’ 
middle-class women from the rough-and-tumble of the urban street. 
And these women, even in a city such as Paris, where the exodus to 
the suburbs did not occur in the same way, were closely guarded. In 
British society ic was the young marriageable woman under thirty 
years of age who was most rigorously chaperoned; married women, 
governesses and old maids had a little more—if hardly flattering— 
freedom." 


Ambivalence and Marginality: Experiencing the Urban Spectacle 


Bourgeois men, by contrast, were free to explore urban zones of 
pleasure such as—in Paris especially—the Folies Bergères, the restau- 
rant, the theatre, the café and the brothel, where they met working- 
class women. (In London they were perhaps as likely to visit the 
masculine haunt of the Pall Mall clubs.) The proliferation of public 
places of pleasure and interest created a new kind of public person 
with the leisure to wander, watch and browse: the fléwexr, a key figure 
in the critical literature of modernity and urbanization. In literature, 
the flamexr was represented as an archetypal occupant and observer of 
the public sphere in the rapidly changing and growing great cities of 
nineteenth-century Europe. He might be seen as a mythological or 
allegorical figure who represented what was perhaps the most charac- 
teristic response of all to the wholly new forms of life that seemed to 
be developing: ambivalence. 


The origins of the word flamexr are uncertain; the nineteenth-century 
Encyclopasdia Larousse suggests that the term may be derived from an 
Irish word for ‘libertine’. The writers of this edition of Larousse 


9 Josephine Butler, Memorses of a Great Crasade, London 1896. 
© Walkowitz, Prassution and Victorian Secuty. 
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devoted a long article to the flamenr, whom they defined as a loiterer, a 
fritterer away of time. They associated him with the new urban pas- 
times of shopping and crowd watching. The /léwerr, Larousse pointed 
out, could exist only in the great city, the metropolis, since provincial 
towns would afford too restricted a stage for his strolling and too 
narrow a field for his observations. Larousse also commented that 
although the majority of flamers were idlers, there were among them 
artists, and that the multifarious sights of the astonishing new urban 
spectacle constituted their raw material.” 


The earliest citation given by Larousse comes from Balzac, and the 
flanenr is normally discussed in the context of mid-nineteenth-century 
Paris. However, at least one discussion of this form of urban individ- 
ual dates from 1806. An anonymous pamphlet published in that year 
describes a day in the life of M. Bonhomme, a typical flésewr of the 
Bonaparte era; and clearly set out there are all the characteristics later 
to be found in the writings of Baudelaire and Benjamin.” No-one 
knows, states the anonymous author of this description, how M. Bon- 
homme supports himself, but he is said to be a rentier, seemingly set 
free from familial, landowning or mercantile responsibilities to roam 
Paris at will. The fléwexr spends most of his day simply looking at the 
urban spectacle; he observes in particular new inventions, for example 
he stops in the Place Louis Xv ‘to examine the signals of the marine 
telegraph, although he understands nothing about them’, and he is 
fascinated by the many new building works then under way. Public 
clocks and barometers serve to regulate his day—an indication of the 
growing importance of precise time keeping, even for one who was 
under no regimen of paid labour—and he passes the hours by shop- 
ping or window-shopping, looking at books, new fashions, hats, 
combs, jewellery and novelties of all kinds. 


A second feature of M. Bonhomme’s day is the amount of time he 
spends in cafés and restaurants; and, significantly, he chooses estab- 
lishments frequented by actors, writers, journalists and painters— 
thar is, his interests are predominantly aesthetic. During the course of 
the day, he picks up gossip about new plays, rivalries in the art 
world, and projected publications, and several times he mentions his 
eager anticipation of the salon exhibitions of painting. Thirdly, a 
significant part of the urban spectacle is the behaviour of the lower 
ranks of society—for example, he watches soldiers, workers and 
‘gtisettes’ at an open-air dance. Fourthly, he is interested in dress as a vital 
component of the urban scene. Fifthly, women play but a minor role in his 
life. He notices an attractive street vendor, and implies that she may be 
engaged in prostitution on the side, but there is no indication thar he 
enjoys an active sexual life of his own. On the other hand, a woman pain- 
ter is mentioned, and the shouts of the manageress of the restaurant 





Larousse heads the entry /lémeer/flameam, but refers to the fléseer as masculine 
throughout. The entry also notes a second meaning for flémexts, as the name of a kind 
of reclining chair, of which there 1s a line illustration. It looks like an exrended deck 
chair, and welcomes its occupant with womanly peservity. 

5 Anon., Le Flémesr ax Salen, ox M. Bonbomme, Examen Joyeux des Tabloasx, Mali de Vaude- 
silles, Paris, nd (but published ın 1806). I am very grateful to Tony Hallidsy for his gene- 
rosty in giving me this reference, and for sharing his knowledge of the period with me. 
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he frequents 1s an indicator of her role as overseer. (Women painters 
were still quite numerous at this period, while women played an 
important role in the catering trade, possibly partly because of the 
conscription of male cooks, bakers and waiters.) 


Particularly striking is M. Bonhomme’s marginality. He is essentially 
a solitary onlooker, activated, like Edgar Allen Poe’s Mas of the Crowd, 
by his fleeting, but continuous and necessary, contact with the anony- 
mous crowd. In his resolution ‘to keep a little diary recording all the 
most curious things he had seen or heard during the course of his 
wanderings, to fill the void of his nocturnal hours of insomnia’, is the 
germ of the flenexr's future role as writer; it also hints at the boredom 
and ennui which seem inescapably linked to the curiosity and voyeur- 
ism that are so characteristic. 


Here, then, is the mid-nineteenth-century /lénewr rising fully formed in 
the much earlier context of post-Revolutionary Parisian society, and 
this first appearance indicates his class location. He is a gentleman; at 
this period he has retained at least some private wealth, yet he is 
subtly declasse, and above all he stands wholly outside production. 


Commodified Spaces 


Siegfried Kracauer and Walter Benjamin—both, of course, Marxist 
writers associated with the Frankfurt School—wrote of the emergence 
of the fléwexr in terms very similar to each other. Kracauer, however, 
emphasized more strongly the economic determinants of the role. He 
argued that the 18308 and early 1840s saw the age of the ‘classic 
bohemia’ in Paris. The bohemian was a student, living in his garret 
while planning to become a great writer or artist. Many of these 
students formed relationships and lived with young women from a 
bumbler background—the grisetres. Kracauer argues that the bohem- 
ians came from the lower middle class or petty bourgeoisie of artisans 
and clerks. Bohemia went into decline, he tells us, with the develop- 
ment of industrial capitalism, when this class was squeezed out as 
factories replaced workshops and the world of Louis-Philippe was 
replaced by the Second Empire of Napoleon IL the ultimate society 
of the spectacle. 


For Kracauer, the student bohemian was to be distinguished from the 
fldwexr of a later date. Also distinct were the dandies, who in the 18308 
and 1840s took possession of the Maison D'Or and the Café Tortoni 
in the Boulevard des Italiens. This street was the centre of fashionable 
public life, and along it loitered the dandies, the bohemians and the 
courtesans—but also the population at large. ‘Innumerable curious 
sightseers strolled through these streets on Sundays’, writes Siegfried 
Kracauer: ‘All classes of the population received 2 common and uni- 
form education in the streets . . . their real education. Workers, laugh- 
ing grisettes, soldiers, the petty bourgeoisie, who have few oppor- 
tunities for strolling and gazing at shop windows during the week... 
all took the opportunity of gazing their fill on Sundays.’ 


“4 Siegfried Kracauer, Offembech and the Paris of bts Tims, trans. G. David and E. Mos- 


This special form of public life was played out in a zone that was 
neither quite public nor quite private, yet which partook of both; the 
cafés, the serrasses and the boulevards, likewise Benjamin’s arcades, 
and, later, the department store and the hotel,“—these were com- 
modified spaces in which everything was for sale, and to which any- 
one was free to come, yet they endeavoured to create the atmosphere 
of the salon or the private house. Here, the glamorous section of 
society was at home; the crowds came to stare at but also to mingle 
with them. The society which thus constituted itself as a spectacle was 
a society of outsiders, and the boulevards and cafés offered, as 
Kracauer puts it, a homeland for these individuals without a home. 


Like Benjamin, Kracauer emphasizes the commercialtzation and com- 
modification of two areas: writing and sexuality. Urban industrial life 
generated a demand for new forms of writing—the feuilleton, the 
magazine article. It gave birth to a new kind of literature, a journal- 
istic record of the myriad sights, sounds and spectacles to be found on 
every corner, in every cranny of urban life. This was every bit as much 
the case in Britain as in France. It was a literature that was inquisi- 
tive, anecdotal, ironic, melancholy, but above all voyeuristic.” As 
George Augustus Sala wrote in the London context: “The things I have 
scen from the top of an omnibus! ... Unroofing London in a ride... 
varied life, troubled life, busy, restless, chameleon life . . . Little do you 
reck that an [observer] is above you taking notes, and, faith, that he’ll 
print them!’* 


Kracauer tells us that in Paris, ‘newspapers had hitherto been purely 
political organs, with circulations restricted to small groups of readers 
sharing the same views. Small circulations meant high subscription 
rates, and newspapers had to charge their readers 80 francs a month 
in order to be able to exist at all.’ In the 1830s, however, came the 
commercialization of the press. Kracauer credits Emile de Girardin, 
publisher of Le Presse, with initiating this revolution. Girardin 
charged only forty francs, but accepted far more advertising, which 
was casily obtained because of the growing circulation of his paper. 
This, though, had the further result that the papers became less polit- 
ical, catering rather to a demand for entertainment—amusing articles 
about everyday life, gossip and, before long, the serialized novel. 
These developments in turn increased the demand for journalists. 


Kracauer describes the coming together on the Boulevards and in the 
cafés of upper-class dandies and the new journalists, arguing that 


% There exists an extensive literature on the department store See, for example, 
Michael Miller, The Bow Merchd. Boargests Calture and the Department Store, 1869—1920, 
London 1981, Rosalind Willams, Drees Worlds: Consumptson ta Late Nineteenth Contary 
France, Berkeley, Ca. 1982; and Rachel Bowlby, Just Leekexg: Consemer Calteres ra Drecser, 
Gusseng and Zola, London 1985. 

7 See Michael Wolff and Celina Fox, ‘Pictures from the Magazines’, in H.J. Dyos and 
M. Wolff, eds., The Victories City, Volume n, London 1973. 

* George Augustus Sala, Tics Aremnd the Clock, London 1859, p 220. In Paris, women 
were not allowed to ride on the tops of buses. See Susan Buck-Morss, “The Flineur, the 
Sandwichman and the Whore: the Politics of Loitering’, New German Critsgue, 00. 39, 
(second special issue on Walter Benjamin), Fall 1986. 

 Kracauer, Offeabach, pp. 66-7. 
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these groups were in many ways similar. Both rejected conventional 
society. Yet both were financially dependent upon it, and as a result 
their attitude towards society was cynical or ironic rather than pas- 
sionately and committedly oppositional. Their ‘blasé attitude’—the 
attitude which Georg Simmel saw as so characteristic of urban life— 
was the attitude of men who have been bought: while critical of and 
opposed to the philistinism of bourgeois society, they were paid to 
entertain it. 


Kracauer argues that sexuality was also commercialized as the gris- 
ettes, who had simply lived as unmarried partners with their lovers, 
were replaced by the /orettes (so called because they lived in the Notre 
Dame de Lorette district), who exchanged sex for money on a less 
emotionally committed basis. ‘Alchough it was necessarily only the 
favoured few who succeeded in scaling the giddy heights to which the 
great courtesans belonged, there were nevertheless a number of 
honourable intermediary stages, and those who belonged to the boule- 
vards’ rank and file had climbed quite a considerable portion of the 
ladder." Women who lived by their wits and their sexuality played 
an important role in the Second Empire, often acting as negotiators, 
Kracauer claims, in the orgies of speculation and stock-market mad- 
ness characteristic of Louis Napoleon's reign. 


During the Second Empire the decline of bohemia in no way pre- 
vented Paris from becoming an even more dazzling spectacle than it 
had been in the 1830s, and in this Paris the flawear replaced the 
bohemian. At first sight, the flasexr appears as the ultimate ironic, 
detached observer, skimming across the surface of the city and tasting 
all its pleasures with curiosity and interest. Walter Benjamin writes of 
the way in which the flénewr-as-artist ‘goes botanizing on the asphalt’. 
He is the naturalist of this unnatural environment. (Marcel Proust 
had already developed the metaphor of the naturalist, comparing the 
eponymous narrator of A le recherche du temps perdas, Marcel, to a 
botanist. This comparison is made on the occasion when Marcel 
observes a chance encounter between two homosexuals. This he likens 
to the conjunction of a rare kind of bee with the orchid which needs 
its visit in order to be fertilized. The scene when the two men—both 
known to Marcel, but strangers to each other and from utterly differ- 
ent walks of life—meet, is said by Proust to be ‘stamped with a 
strangeness, or if you like a naturalness, the beauty of which steadily 
increased’.~ This is just how the flawewr viewed the multitudinous 
encounters that occurred every day and thousands of times over in the 
streets of the great city—and of course the growth of urban life in 
itself is held to have made possible the very emergence of the ‘homo- 
sexual identity’.*3 





* Ibid, p 72. 

™ Walter Benjamin, Chertes Bendelazre A Lyrx Post in the Era of High Capitalism, trans. 
Harry Zohn, London 1973, p 36 

a Marcel Proust, ‘Cities of the Plain’, Part One, Remembrance of Thingi Past, Volume 
Two, trans. CK Scot Moncrieff and Terence Kilmartin, London 1981, p. 627. 

D This view has been developed by Mary Mcintosh, “The Homosexual Role’, Secde! 
Problems, vol. 16, no 2, Fall 1968, and reprinted in Kenneth Plummer, ed., The Makeng 
of the Modern Homesexnal, London 1981. See also Alan Bray, Howesexuatity in Renarssance 
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Women, Ideology and the New Public Sphere 


It is this flexexr, the fléeenr as a man of pleasure, as a man who takes 
visual possession of the city, who has emerged in postmodern feminist 
discourse as the embodiment of the ‘male gaze’. He represents men’s 
visual and voyeuristic mastery over women. According to this view, 
the flanexr’s freedom to wander at will through the city is essentially a 
masculine freedom. Thus, the very idea of the flexexr reveals it to be a 
gendered concept. Janet Wolff argues that there could never be a 
female fléwexr: the flémense was invisible.4 Griselda Pollock writes of 
the way in which women—middle-class women at least—were denied 
access to the spaces of the city, even a successful painter such as 
Berthe Morisot mostly taking as her subject matter interiors and 
domestic scenes instead of the cafés and other sites of pleasure so 
often painted by her male colleagues. 


Just how did women experience nineteenth-century urban space? Gri- 
selda Pollock and Janet Wolff concede that some women at least were 
permitted access to certain parts of the essentially masculine public 
domain, but argue that ‘the ideology of women’s place in the domestic 
realm permeated the whole of society. ™ Yet we cannot automatically 
accept the nineteenth-century ideological division between public and 
private spheres on its own terms. For one thing, in practice the 
private sphere was—and is—also a masculine domain; although the 
Victorians characterized it as feminine, it was organized for the con- 
venience, rest and recreation of men, not women, and it has been an 
important part of feminism to argue that the private sphere is the 
workplace of the woman. In addition, the bourgeois home was not in 
practice a safe haven, least of all for working-class women—domestic 
servants—confined within it. On the contrary, it was an ‘ideal loca- 
tion’ for sexual attacks across class boundaries: ‘In the attics, base- 
ments and backstairs of the Victorian home, that haven of peace and 
security, housemaids were in permanent contact with a male popula- 
tion whose intentions were often bad... while the mistress was at 
church or on a walk, the big houses of the rich murmured with illicit 
desires and furtive ambushes.’”” 


Janet Wolff argues that women were wholly excluded from the public 
sphere: 


The experience of anonymity in the city, the fleeting, impersonal contacts 
described by social commentators like Georg Simmel, the possibility of 


3 (cont.) 

England, London 1982; John D'Emilio, ‘Capitalism and Gay Identity’, in Ann Sartow, 
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unmolested strolling and observation first seen by Baudelaire, and then 
analysed by Walter Benjamin were entirely the experiences of men By the 
late nineteenth century, middle-class women had been more or less con- 
signed (in ideology if not in reality) co the private sphere. The public world 
of work, city life, bars, and cafés was barred to the respectable woman... 
(By the end of the nineteenth century shopping was an important activity 
for women, the rise of the department store and of the consumer society 
providing a highly Jeginmate, if Lmited, parncipation in the public sphere. 
Bur of course, the licerarure of modernity [was] not concerned with 
shopping.)® 
To substantiate her view, Janet Wolff relies on the theories of Thor- 
stein Veblen, who viewed bourgeois women as vehicles for ‘conspic- 
uous consumption’, and as the chattels of their husbands. The amaz- 
ingly elaborate way in which they dressed, in particular, he felt, con- 
structed them as ‘signs’ for their husbands’ wealth. Writing in 1899, 
however, Veblen was already out of date. He had been influenced by 
the arguments of the growing dress-reform movement, which rejected 
fashionable dress entirely, believing it to be ugly as well as unhygienic, 
unhealthy and restricting—but by 1900 or thereabouts, these radical 
ideas were beginning to influence mainstream fashion. Women’s 
fashions were following those of men: just as men had converted 
sporting wear into an urban uniform at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, so now women were adopting the ‘coat and skirt’ for 
city wear, a style adapted from the riding habit. (In the twentieth cen- 
tury, Chanel and others were to work this style into a universally 
accepted fashion for women.) In any case, Veblen’s wholesale rejec- 
tion of fashion totally disregarded its role in urban life as communi- 
cative text as well as source of pleasure, and ignored the inevitable 
and necessary function of clothing as the visible form taken by the 
body in culture. As Theodor Adorno has pointed out, Veblen’s analysis 
is very economistic, and displays a defective understanding of the role 
played by cultural institutions and representations in general. 


It is not always clear whether Janet Wolff perceives the flexesr as a 
gendered concept, or as a descriptive account—or is it both? Is it 
appropriate to counter this interpretation of an ideology by recourse 
to empirical fact? Alain Corbin suggests that such a strategy is not 
legitimate: ‘Images and schemas rather than collections of monoto- 
nously repeated arguments or denotative discourses should be our 
object of study’>—that is, we are confronted with representations, 
and these are impossible to counter by means of material evidence, 
trapped as we are in ‘the ultimate labyrinth—history’.* Yet the 





78 Janet Wolff, ‘Feminism and Modernism’, in Janet Wolff, Fesixses Senteaces: Essays on 
Womex and Calture, Cambridge 1990, p 38. 
79 Theodor Adorno, “Veblen's Attack on Culture’, in Prisms, wans. Samuel and Sherry 
Weber, Cambridge, Mass 1981, and Thorstein Veblen, Ths Theory of the Lasure Class 
(1899), London 1957. For a further, and most insightful, commentary on fashion-as- 
representanon, see Kaya Silverman, ‘Fragments of a Fashionable Discourse’, in Tania 
Modlesk:, ed., Staves ru Extertarament’ Critical Approaches te Mass Calters, Bloomington 
1986. 
P Corbin, ‘Commercial Sexuality in Nineteenth Century France’, p. 210. 
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distinction Janet Wolff draws between ‘ideology’ and ‘reality’ raises 
serious problems. Ideology, it is implied, bears absolutely no relation 
to ‘reality’, and conceivably all women could venture out on to the 
streets, yet still be ‘in ideology’, confined to the home. Ideology thus 
becomes a rigid and monolithic monument of thought. By an inver- 
sion of ‘reflectionist’ theories of ideology, instead of ideology mirror- 
ing reality, reality becomes but a pale shadow of ideology, or even 
bears no relation to it at all. This approach is unhelpful to the political 
cause of feminism, since it creates such an all-powerful and seamless 
ideological system ranged against women, and one upon which they 
can never make an impact. Griselda Pollock insists on a similar radi- 
cal division between the ‘mental map’ of ideology and the ‘description 
of social spaces’, although there ‘was none the less an overlap between 
the purely ideological maps and the concrete organisation of the social 
sphere’. 


Mary Poovey’s approach is more fruitful. Writing of mid-nineteenth- 
century England, she states 


Representations of gender constituted one of the sites on which ideological 
systems were simultaneously constructed and contested; as such... repre- 
sentations of gender... were themselves contested images, the sites at 
which struggles for authority occurred, as well as the locus of assumptions 
used to underwrite the very authority that authorized these struggles . . . 
To describe an ideology as a ‘set’ of beliefs or a ‘system’ of institutions 
and practices conveys the impression of something thar is internally organ- 
ised, coherent and complete... Yet... what may look coherent and com 
plete in retrospect was actually fissured by competing emphases and inter- 
ests... The middle-class ideology we most often associate with the Victor- 
ian period was both contested and always under construction; because it 
was always in the making it was always open to revision, dispute, and the 
emergence of oppositional formanons.%3 


Janet Wolffs account is, of course, also an ideological and/or repre- 
sentational construction, but I believe its inaccuracies do matter. She 
states, for example, that middle-class women had ‘more or less’ been 
consigned to the home by the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
yet this was the very period when, in England, they were emerging 
more and more into the public spaces of the city. 


With the growth of white-collar occupations for women, there was a 
need, for example, for eating establishments where women could com- 
fortably go on their own. The lack of these in London had long been 
felt. In 1852, one observer had noted that working-class women did fre- 
quent public houses—places in which no middle-class person of either 
sex felt comfortable. By the 18703 guidebooks were beginning to list 
‘places in London where ladies can conveniently lunch when in town 
for a day’s shopping and unattended by a gentleman’.™ Restaurants 
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as we know them were much commoner in Paris than in London, but 
by the 1860s were springing up in the British capital too. Crosby Hall, 
Bishopsgate, opened in 1868, employed waitresses instead of waiters, 
and ‘made special provisions to ensure that women felt comfortable 
there’.35 These included ladies’ lavatories with female attendants. 
Thereafter the number of eating establishments grew rapidly, with 
railway-station buffets, refreshment rooms at exhibitions, ladies-only 
dining rooms, and the opening of West End establishments such as 
the Criterion (1874), which specifically catered for women. At the end 
of the century Lyons, the ABC tearooms, Fullers tearooms, vegetarian 
restaurants and the rest rooms and refreshment rooms in department 
stores had all transformed the middle- and lower-middle-class woman's 
experience of public life.” While it is arguable that these provisions 
precisely indicate the extent of the problem, they hardly support the 
view that women were ‘invisible’. 


Nor is it the case that shopping was ‘invisible’ in the literature of 
modernity. Quite the contrary. The commodification of which Benja- 
min wrote was very much to do with shopping, the availability of 
goods to buy; Émile Zola, Proust, Dickens and many other writers 
record this aspect of urban life, and, as we saw, shopping and/or 
window-shopping was a key element in the identity of the flamenr as 
far back as 1806. 


The high point of the nineteenth-century shopping revolution was the 
creation of the department store. Like the arcades, the boulevard and 
the café, this was an environment half-public, half-privare, and it was 
a space that women were able to inhabit comfortably. Although one 
could argue that shopping was for many women—perhaps the major- 
ity—a form of work rather than pleasure, at least for the leisured few 
it provided the pleasures of looking, socializing and simply strolling 
—-in the department store, a woman, too, could become a /lémenr.37 


The Male Gaze: The World Turned Upside Down? 


In her discussion of ‘Modernity and the Spaces of Femininity’, Gri- 
selda Pollock is concerned with representations in the modernist art 
of Edouard Manet and his contemporaries of a proletarian or demi- 
mondaine female sexuality, by painters who predominantly came 
from a superior social class. Many of the locations they recorded were 
sexualized public places in which lower-class women sold their bodies 
in one way or another to bourgeois men. Respectable middle-class 
women were, of course, rigidly excluded from such locations. 


Griselda Pollock writes from within a theoretical tradition that has 
emphasized the importance of the ‘male gaze’: ‘the gaze of the /lawexr 
articulates and produces a masculine sexuality which in the modern 
sexual economy enjoys the freedom to look, appraise and possess’ 3° 
3 Ibid., p. 41 

* Ibid 

D See note 16; and Elizabeth Wilson, Adorned iz Dreams: Faskon and Mederasty, London 
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This theoretical position derives from the psychoanalysis of Jacques 
Lacan. Feminist theoreticians influenced by Lacanian psychoanalysis 
‘have been particularly concerned with how sexual difference is con- 
structed ... through the Oedipal process... For Lacan, woman can- 
not enter the world of the symbolic, of language, because at the very 
moment of the acquisition of language, she learns that she lacks the 
phallus, the symbol that sets language going through a recognition of 
difference; her relation to language is a negative one, a lack. In patri- 
archal structures, thus, woman is located as other (enigma, mystery), 
and is thereby viewed as outside of (male) language.’29 The male gaze 
is constructed as voyeuristic, but it does not simply represent con- 
scious desire and potential mastery; its unconscious significance is to 
‘annihilate the threat thar woman (as castrated, and possessing a sinis- 
ter genital organ) poses’.4° 


This position offers little in the way of a theory of change; yet although 
many feminists approach it with at best ambivalence,* it has gained 
a perhaps surprising domination over feminist art history, film theory 
and literary criticism. The use of a Lacanian perspective represented, 
among other things, a reaction against the ‘vulgar reflectionism’ of 
seeing art as a mirror of reality. The result has been, however, not 
merely to agree that our knowledge of reality is always constructed 
through discourse and representation, but to render ‘reality’ a pathet- 
ically naive misunderstanding, as the authoritarianism of Lacanian 
discourse annihilates opposition by rendering it meaningless. Ironic- 
ally, a theoretical position derived from Lacan, who argued that sub- 
jectivity was split and unstable, has resulted in the creation of a 
theoretical Medusa’s head, whose gaze petrifies everything: women 
are stuck forever in the straitjacket of otherness, struck down and 
turned to stone by the Male Gaze. We might have expected an 
emphasis on signifying practices and representations to result in a 
fluid universe of shifting meanings (rather like the urban spectacle 
itself). Instead, the opposite has happened, and thus in a curious way 
the Lacanian discourse replicates or reinforces the ideology it was 
meant to deconstruct. 


Debates and disagreements among feminists seem often to begin as 
differences in emphasis and end as polarized antagonisms. Although 


» E, Ann Kaplan, ‘Is the Gare Male?’, in Soitow, Stansell and Thompson, eds., Denre 
The Pedstics of Secmalsty, p. 321. 

* Ibid., p. 323. 

# Feminist criticism of the Lacanian tradition has often been from within an alterna- 
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no 38, Summer 1991, in response to Diane Hamer, ‘Significant Others’, Femont 
Review, no 34, Spring 1990 

A Terry Eagleton, Ideslegy, London 1991, p. 144. 
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we know that the world is turned upside down when viewed through 
a gendered lens, by this time we also know that not every feminist sees 
the same scene through her spectacles, and indeed not every feminist 
has the same prescription.“ Janet Wolff, Griselda Pollock and I 
would all agree, I imagine, that women were exploited and oppressed 
in the nineteenth-century city, and my points of difference are partly 
matters of emphasis, although there are two more fundamental under- 
lying disagreements: whether Lacan provides the most helpful avail- 
able source of theory for feminists; and whether urban space is struc- 
tured at some fundamental level by gender difference, or whether such 
constructions are contradictory and shifting. 


Blurring the Lines of Demarcation 


To look at the issue from a slightly different angle, it is a matter for 
emphasis whether one insists on the dangers or rather the opportuni- 
ties for women in the cities. It depends on the comparison. Then and 
now, opportunities were very much according to class and race; yet if 
we compare the life of urban working-class women with what they 
had left behind in the countryside, we may well conclude that they 
were better off in the town. One study of divorce in France at the end 
of the eighteenth century suggests that the reason divorce was more 
common in cities was because women had a wider choice of alterna- 
tive forms of financial support (that is, paid work) and a wider range 
of alternative housing than in the rural areas.45 Their financial posi- 
tion notwithstanding, women’s independence does seem to have 
increased when they lived in towns. Nevertheless, they certainly 
remained badly off by comparison with men of their own class. The 
majority of women led insecure lives at best, and often they existed in 
conditions of grinding poverty—according to one study there were 60 
per cent more pauper women than men in Paris.46 Yet most became 
wage labourers, and this offered a minimum of freedom denied the 
rural worker embedded in the family economy. 


4 Ocular imagery is t contested issue, and much postmodern discourse hes criticized 
the overvaluation of the visual—the visual terromam of modernism being beld to be 
one of its major problems. Doreen Massey, for example, writes: ‘Ic is now a well- 
established argument, from feminists, bat not only from feminists, that modernism 
both privileged vision over the other senses and established a sey of seeing from the 
point of view of an authoritative, privileged, and male, position .. the privileging of 
vision impoverishes us through deprivation of other forms of sensory perception.’ 
Doreen Massey, ‘Flexible Sexism’, Sectary anal Space, vol. 9, 00. 1, p. 45, 1991. Luce Irr- 
garay made a similar point in Specutem de L'Astre Femme, Paris 1974. Martin Jay, how- 
ever, writes, in the context of a discussion of the work of Michel Foucault, of ‘a discur- 
sive or paradigm shift in twentieth-century French thought in which the denigration of 
vision supplanted its previous celebration’ He suggests chat ‘it may be time to begin 
probing the cosu as well as benefits of the anti-ocular counter-enlightenment. Its own 
genealogy needs to be demystified, not in order to restore a naive faith in the nobility 
of sight, bat rather to cast a little light on the manifold implications of its oew ignobil- 
my.’ See Marun Jay, ‘In the Empire of the Gaze. Foucault and the Denigration of 
Vision in Twentieth Century French Thought’, in David Couzens Hoy, ed., Feacantt: A 
Crettcal Reader, Oxford 1986. The feminist critique of visualism thus becomes part of a 
new problem, rather chan the sohmon of an old one 

® Roderick Phillips, Femily Breakdowns in Lote Esphtventh Contery France: Deverces in 
Reson, 1792-1803, Oxford 1980. My thanks co Tony Halliday for this reference. 

® Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Le Trevari des Femmes an xix Ssicts, Paris 1873. 


There were intermediate zones inhabited by women of indeterminate 
class and who often escaped the rigid categories into which society 
tried to force them. The women of the English Pre-Raphaelite circle 
provide examples of such women, although it is important to remem- 
ber that they were not typical of Victorian society. Elizabeth Siddall 
figures in Pre-Raphaelite legend as Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘Muse’ 
and the epitome of a style of femininity celebrated by the group. In 
fact, she too was a painter, although her attempts to succeed in this 
male-dominated calling were fraught with difficulty. Both Rossetti 
and Ruskin supported her, yet their ‘help’ and patronage was in dif- 
ferent ways ambivalent. The wife and daughter of William Morris 
worked in subordination to him, assisting his family business, which 
was his design workshop. The lives of the women of the Pre-Raphaelite 
circle were not easy, and they were certainly not typical of the period; 
on the other hand, their lives bear no very close correspondence to the 
accepted picture of a society in which women were at all times rigidly 
policed and controlled, or one in which a departure from convention 
was irreversible and disastrous in the social terms of respectable 
society at the time. Indeed William Acton himself acknowledged that 
outright prostitution was but a passing phase in the lives of many 
women, and one that by no means usually ended in disaster and 
death. Annie Miller, at one time associated with Holman Hunt 
(although probably not his mistress), later married an infantry officer 
related to the aristocracy.47 Thus, while it would be unwise to general- 
ize from the varying fates of these women, the feminist analysis of the 
Pre-Raphaelite representations of them in art at the very least under- 
plays or misses a whole range of inconsistencies and contradictions. 
No matter how carefully these are acknowledged, the psychoanalytic 
study of ‘regimes of meaning’ dependent upon largely unconscious 
processes—the study of ‘woman as sign’—too often ends with the 
reduction of woman to sign. 


‘Femininity’ seems to have rested even more uneasily on working-class 
women. In what is also, of course, a series of literary representations, 
the philanthropists and reformers of the nineteenth century character- 
ized them as violent, wild and bestial. They were insolent and defied 
the observers’ codes of morality. “Their carelessness, their frivolity, 
their audacious impudence are tirelessly catalogued. These indomit- 
able, intoxicated furies seem to fear nothing and nobody.’49 Having 
in many cases almost no ‘private sphere’ to be confined to, they 
thronged the streets—this was one of the major threats to bourgeois 
order—and to read the journalism of the mid and late nineteenth cen- 
tury is to be struck by their presence rather than their absence. 


Nor was it the case that female advancement could only be by means 
of prostitution in one form or another. There were ‘/lésenses’ in the 





47 See Jan Marsh and Pamela Gerrish Nunn, Wemas Arissts and the Pre-Raphasiris Movs- 
mest, London 1989; and Jan Marsh, The Pre-Raphesiste Sisterhood, New York 1985. 

48 Griselda Pollock (written in collaboration with Deborah Cherry), Woman as Sign 
ın Pre-Raphaelite Literature: the Representation of Elizabeth Siddall’, in Pollock, 
Vuen and Difference. This is not to deny the very sensitive analysis of representations of 
Elixabech Siddall in its own terms. 

49 Barret-Ducrocq, p. 3L 
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sense that there were women journalists and writers. George Sand is 
the most famous example (famous, among other things, for wearing 
male dress on occasion in order to roam the streets in freedom—a 
clear indication of the limitations on that freedom); Delphine Gay, 
who married Emile de Girardin, the newspaper proprietor mentioned 
earlier, was a most successful novelist, playwright and poet, and had 
been long before her marriage. Her mother, Sophie Gay, was also an 
independent woman who supported herself and her daughter by writ- 
ing, after her husband, a Napoleonic functionary, had fallen from 
grace. Mme. de Girardin wrote in her husband’s papers under a male 
pseudonym, but her biographer staces that this was an open secret,” 
and she wrote under her own name in other publications. Thus, the 
fact that women writers were forced to take on a male identity indi- 
cates the narrow parameters of their freedom; but the convention was 
also one form of the resistance that too intense an emphasis on ideo- 
logical discourse occludes. 


The feminist accounts I have discussed overemphasize the passivity 
and victimization of women, and assume too readily that the very 
clear line of demarcation which the nineteenth-century bourgeoisie 
attempted to draw between public and private, as between the vir- 
tuous and the fallen woman, was actually as clear as it was meant to 
be. Ideological discourse, ranging from Hegel right through to Mrs 
Beeton’s Bosk of Household Management, constantly reworked this ideol- 
ogy, so that philosophy itself must be described as gendered; yet in 
attaching so much weight to these constructions we may lose sight of 
women’s own resistance to, and reworkings of, these systems of 


thought.” 
The Prostitute as Metaphor 


Could not the prostitutes themselves be seen, ultimately, as the ‘fis- 
menses’ of the nineteenth-century city? Such a suggestion may seem 
mere romanticism, and no feminist should ever romanticize the pros- 
titure’s lot in the way that men have so often done. Certainly, prosti- 
tutes, ‘women of the streets’, never inhabited the streets on the same 
terms as men.” Yet to be a prostitute was not inevitably to be a 
victim—this notion was, and is, a feminist as well as a male romance 
of prostitution. 


Prostitution became, in any case, a metaphor for the whole new regime 
of nineteenth-century urbanism. Both Baudelaire and Benjamin view 
the metropolis as the site of the commodity and of commodification 
above all else. Prostitution comes to symbolize commodification, 
mass production and the rise of the masses, all of which phenomena 
are linked: 


® Georges D'Heilly, Madame E. de Girardin (Delphine Gay): Sa Vie ot Ses Ovavres, Paris 


1869. 

F The feminis literare on this subject 1s too numerous to cite, bur for an interesting 
discussion of some of the issues, see Michelle Z. Rosakdo, “The Uses and Abuses of 
Anthropology’, Sagas, vol 5, no. 3, 1980. 

P Buck-Morss 


Prostitution opens up the possibility of a mythical communion with the 
masses. The rise of the masses is, however, simultaneous with thar of mass 
production. Prostitution at the same ume appears to contain the possibil- 
ity of surviving in a world in which the objects of our most intimate use 
have increasingly become mass produced. In the prostitution of the metro- 
polis the woman herself becomes an article that is mass produced.® 


Feminists might condemn Benjamin for equating women with sexual- 
ity, and for identifying women as the ‘problem’ of urban space. He 
certainly takes as his starting point Baudelaire’s assumption that 
woman is the site of sexuality. In Baudelaire’s writings, women repre- 
sent the loss of nature, which appeared as a key feature of urbaniz- 
ation. The androgynous woman, the lesbian, the prostitute, the child- 
less woman, all indicate new fears and new possibilities, raising ques- 
tions—even if they do not provide answers—as to the eroticization of 
life ın the metropolis. Benjamin is well aware that Baudelaire ‘never 
once wrote a prostitute poem from the perspective of the prostitute’. 
Adrienne Monnier, he points out, believed that women readers dis- 
like Baudelaire, whereas men enjoy his work because ‘to the men he 
represents the depiction and transcendence of the lewd side of their 
libidinal life, or redemption of certain sides of their libidinal life.’ 
On the other hand, we may discern a nostalgia for lost naturalness 
also in Benjamin’s observations—for example, that it is the artificial 
disguise of cosmetics that renders women ‘professional’; we may feel 
that to write of the lesbian as unnatural, sterile, masculine, is a simple 
stereotype (Benjamin sees her ‘heroic’ masculinity as a protest, itself 
‘modern’, against technological urban civilization). As Susan Buck- 
Morss has pointed out, Benjamin as much as Baudelaire objectifies 
the prostitute, and in emphasizing the ‘heroism’ of ‘unnatural’ types 
of urban womanhood, surrounds them with the isolating aura of 
bourgeois tragedy. For him, as for Baudelaire, the prostitute remains 
the ‘other’. Yet Baudelaire is more than a misogynist,” and it pays 
to read the Benjamin/Baudelaire commentary, flawed as it may be 
from a feminist point of view, as an attempt to confront just what this 
new urban life meant in terms of sexual relations. 


Certainly the interpretation of the flésexr as masterful voyeur under- 
plays the financial insecurity and emotional ambiguity of the role. 
While this role was open to one narrow segment of the population 
only, educated men (and was thus a class-bound concept as well as a 
gendered one, as Griselda Pollock acknowledges), it, too, often led to 
poverty and obscurity. An excessive emphasis on ‘the Gaze’ occludes 
—ironically—the extent to which the flénear was actually working as 
he loitered along the pavement or delved into the underworld of the 
‘marginals’. It also prevents us from discerning the enormous anxiety 
which the discourse on the fléwexr expresses. 


Some writers romanticized the flewesr as a tragic figure. Jules Valles, 


B Walter Benjamin, ‘Central Park’, New German Critique, 00. 34, Winter 1985, trans. 
Lloyd Spencer with help from Mark Harrington, p 40. 

H Ibid., p. 42. 

D Ibid., p. 44 

% Buck-Morss, p. 122. 

7 Janet Wolff, “The Invisible Flineuse’. 
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for example, himself a Communard and more politically unambig- 
uous than most of his fellow writers, commented upon the romantic 
yet fated calling of these new men of the crowd. For him they were the 
“Réfractaires’—the refractory ones, the rebels, the refuseniks: 


There ıs.. a race of men who... have sworn to be free; who, instead of 
accepting the place in life to which they were destined, have wanted to 
make a place for themselves by dint of their own efforts alone, whether by 
audacity or talent... who have cut across the fields instead of keeping to 
the main road and who now... make cher way along the gutters of 
Paris. 

The professor who has sold his gown, the officer who has exchanged his 
ainic...the lawyer who has become an actor, the priest who takes up 
journalism [They are those who] have a mission to complete, a sacred 
trust to carry out, a flag to defend. 

He 1s a refractory whoever has no roots in life, who has no profession, 
no standing, no skill... whose only baggage ... is the obsession he makes 
of art, literature, astronomy, magnetism, chiromancy, or who dreams of 
founding a bank, a school or a religion. ® 


And indeed, the fléwexr characteristically appears as a marginal. 
Baudelaire aligned himself with all the marginals of society—with the 
prostitutes, the ragpickers, the drunkards. It is not unusual for a rebel 
of his class to identify with the ‘lumpen’ part of society; yet there was 
more to it than that. Baudelaire anticipated Kracauer and Benjamin 
in interpreting the society in which he lived in terms of an overwhelm- 
ing process of commodification. The whole society was engaged in a 
sort of gigantic prostitution; everything was for sale, and the writer 
was one of the most prostituted of all since he prostituted his arc. We 
might say that, as unpleasant as it may be to live out your life as a 
hack writer, it is worse to sell your body; and that Baudelaire had 
more choice—he voluntarily appropriated the place of the prostitute, 
and took on that identification rather than having it thrust upon him 
by brute necessity. Yet this, to some extent, is to overlook the des- 
peration which motivates the wanderings of the flamer. 


*The Home of the Hesitant’ 


For Benjamin the metropolis is a labyrinth. The overused adjective 
‘fragmentary’ is appropriate here, because what distinguishes great 
city life from rural existence is that we constantly brush against stran- 
gers; we observe bits of the ‘stories’ men and women carry with them, 
but never learn their conclusions; life ceases to form itself into epic or 
narrative, becoming instead a short story, dreamlike, insubstantial or 
ambiguous (although the realist novel is also a product of urban life, or 
at least of the rise of the bourgeoisie with which urban life is bound up). 
Meaning is obscure; committed emotion ‘cedes to irony and detach- 
ment; Georg Simmel’s ‘blasé attitude’ is born. The fragmentary and 
incomplete nature of urban experience generates its melancholy—we 


8 Jules Vallès, ‘Les Réfractaires’ (1857), Ocswvres Cempis, Volume n, Paris 1969, Pp. 
148-9. 
99 My thanks to Christine Battersby for this suggestion—-part of the discussion at the 
‘Cracks in the Pavement’ conference (see note 1). 
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experience a sense of nostalgia, of loss for lives we have never known, 
of experiences we can only guess at. 


It is Baudelaire’s obsession with ‘spleen’ thar Benjamin takes as point- 
ing towards the deeper meanings of the urban spectacle and the 
flanexr's apparently inconsequential existence. At the heart of Benja- 
min’s meditation on the /lémewr is the ambivalence towards urban life 
already mentioned, a sorrowful engagement with the melancholy of 
cities. This melancholy seems to arise partly from the enormous, 
unfulfilled promise of the urban spectacle, the consumption, the lure 
of pleasure and joy which somehow seem destined to be disappointed, 
or else are undermined by the obvious poverty and exploitation of so 
many who toil to bring pleasure to the few. 


Benjamin's critique identifies the ‘phantasmagoria’, the dream world 
of the urban spectacle, as the false consciousness generated by capital- 
ism. We may look but not touch, yet this tantalizing falsity—and even 
the very visible misery of tramps and prostitutes—is aestheticized, 
‘cathected’ (in Freudian terms), until we are overcome as by a nar- 
cotic dream. Benjamin thus expresses a utopian longing for something 
other than this urban labyrinth. This utopianism is a key theme of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century writings about ‘modern life’. In 
Max Weber, in Marxist discourse, in the writings of postmodernism, 
the same theme is found: the melancholy, the longing for ‘the world 
we have lost’—although precisely what we have lost is no longer clear, 
and, curiously, the urban scene comes to represent utopia and dys- 
topia simaltensously.© 


There is, however, a further theme in Benjamin’s exploration of 
urban life: that of the sexual life generated by capitalist relations. The 
city is a labyrinth, and the fléwexr an embodiment of it. The labyrinth 
has a specific sexual meaning: male impotence. It is, suggests Benja- 
min, ‘the home of the hesitant. The path of someone shy of arrival at 
a goal easily takes the form of a labyrinth. This is the way of the 
(sexual) drive in those episodes which precede its satisfaction.’ 
Voyeurism and commodification lead to the atrenuation and deferral 
of satisfaction. Related to this is Baudelaire’s ‘spleen’. This mood or 
temperament determines his vision of the city. Gambling, wandering 
and collecting are all activities, suggests Benjamin, waged (or wagered) 
against spleen. And yet the routines of the flémexr are entirely mono- 
tonous, and Benjamin observes ominously: ‘For people as they are 
today there is only one radical novelty, and thar is always the same: 
death. Petrified unrest is also the formula for the image of Baude- 
laire’s life, a life which knows no development.’@ The repetitive 


© This is a theme pursued, for example, in Fredric Jameson, ‘Postmodernism, or the 
Cultural Logic of Lace Caprealiam’, NLR 146, July-August 1984; see also Arthur Kroker 
and David Cook, The Pastwedern Scone: Excremental Calture and Hyper-Acstbetacs, Basing- 
stoke 1986, Arthur Kroker and Maribouise Kroker, eds., Bedy Invaders: Sexuality and the 
Pastmeders Condition, Basingstoke 1988; and Alex Callinicos suggests some reasons for 
the sestheticizanon of the contemporary urban scene (Jameson's ‘hallucinatory 
euphoria’) in “Reactionary Postmodernism?’, in Roy Boyne and Ali Ratrans, eds., Past- 
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monotony of the flaxexr’s regime of strolling is an instance of ‘eternal 
recurrence’—the eternal recurrence of the new, which is ‘always ever 
the same’. And the monster at the heart of the labyrinth is the Mino- 
taur, the monster waiting to kill. Bandelaire’s spleen is also a kind of 
death: ‘male impotence—the key figure of solitude’. 


From this perspective, we might say that there could never be a female 
flamexr, for this reason: that the flémewr himself never really existed, 
being but an embodiment of the special blend of excitement, tedium 
and horror aroused by many in the new metropolis, and the disinte- 
grative effect of this on the masculine identity. The flawexr does indeed 
turn out to be like Poe’s Man of the Crowd—a figure of solitude, he is 
never alone; and, when singled out, he vanishes. He is a figure to be 
deconstructed, a shifting projection of angst rather than a solid 
embodiment of male bourgeois power. Benjamin likens him to ‘the 
idler whom Socrates engaged as his partner in discussion in the 
Athenian market place ... Only there is no longer a Socrates and so he 
remains unengaged. And even the slave labour has come to an end 
which guaranteed him his idleness.“ He floats with no material 
base, living on his wits, and, lacking the patriarchal discourse that 
assured him of meaning, is compelled to invent a new one. 


Wrenching Heroism from Defeat 


The flawexr represented not the triumph of masculine power, but its 
attenuation. A wanderer, he embodies the Oedipal under threat. The 
male gaze has failed to annihilate the castrate, woman. On the con- 
trary, anonymity annihilates biw. The fléwexr represents masculinity 
as unstable, caught up in the violent dislocations that characterized 
urbanization. Christine Buci-Glucksmann suggests that in Baudelaire 
desire is polarized between perversity and a ‘mystical consummation’ 
—a split we still consider the key to Victorian sexuality, and which 
remains with us in one form or another. The split between the two is 
constitutive of male impotence; and the metaphors of stone and petri- 
fication in Baudelaire’s poetry hint at this ruin of desire (and also 
suggest, she says, a partial convergence of Benjamin's analysis of 
Baudelaire with Lacanian thought).% 


The turbulent industrial city is a ‘transgressive’ space, which ‘dislo- 
cates established frontiers and forces apparent opposites together in 
thought’.© Such is the mise en sème of this disintegration of masculine 
potency. It is an agoraphobic, giddy space, productive of hysteria, 
terror. The image of the labyrinth conceals this other way of experienc- 
ing the threat of urban space—as too open, causing whomsoever ven- 
tures into it to become totally destabilized. Agoraphobic space tempts 
the individual who staggers across it to do anything and everything 
— commit a crime, become a prostitute. The only defence against 


% Ibid., p. 47. 
$4 Ibid., p. 5L 
© Buci-Gincksmann, ‘Catastrophic Utopia’, p. 226. 
& Ibid., p. 221. See also Parce Petro, Jowers Strons: Women and Molodramais Represent- 
ation in Weimar Germaxy, Princeton, Nj 1989, for an insightful discussion of this and 
related issues. 
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transgressive desire is to turn either oneself or the object of desire to 
stone. One such attempt may be the representation of women in art as 
petrified, fixed sexual objects. Unfortunately, women, the ‘mass pro- 
duced’ of urban space, always rise up again. 


In the labyrinth the flexexr effaces himself, becomes passive, feminine. 
In the writing of fragmentary pieces, he makes of himself a blank page 
upon which the city writes itself. It is a feminine, placatory gesture— 
yet he is still endangered. The Minotaur of some horrible love object 
—a decayed prostitute, an androgyne—still waits round every corner. 
And in the long run he, too, becomes sinister and dangerous; the fis- 
mexr himself becomes the Minotaur, Peter Lorre’s ‘M’, a forerunner of 
the serial killer with which contemporary popular culture is so preoc- 
cupied. Clearly Hannibal Lecter, in the film The Silence of the Lambs, 
does represent the Minotaur. He eats his victims, and he is, like the 
Minotaur, trapped at the centre of a labyrinth (although this is but the 
latest reworking of a founding cliché of the horror film). 


It is, then, the flémewr, not the /léwenss, who is invisible. He dissembles 
the perversity and impossibility of his split desires, attempting an 
identification with their object, and wrenching his ‘heroism’ out of 
this defeat: “The pageant of fashionable life and the thousands of float- 
ing existences—criminals and kept women—which drift about in the 
underworld of a great city... prove to us that we have only to open 
our eyes to recognise our heroism.’7 The heroism—for both sexes— 
is in surviving the disorientating space, both labyrinthine and agora- 
phobic, of the metropolis. It lies in the ability to discern among the 
massed ranks of anonymity the outline of forms of beauty and indi- 
viduality appropriate to urban life. The act of creating meaning, 
seemingly so arbitrary, becomes heroic in itself. 


Today we are still preoccupied with a devastating new series of 
changes wrought on our cities by further developments in capitalist 
relations. It is important for us to take note of the ways in which 
renewal may create new forms of gendered space, based on the attempt 
to recall conceptions of difference appropriate to a time long gone. 
Many planners attempted this in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, striving to bring back the lost village, the garden city, 
the rural family. The question that remains unanswered today—and 
indeed it was seldom posed with absolute directness by the reformers 
—is whether sexuality is being or has been entirely commodified by 
capitalism; whether urban reform could prevent or has prevented 
this; and what, really, we think about it. 


Ultimately more truthful than the zeal of the reformer was the dis- 
turbed glance of the fléxexr, recording with stoicism the challenge to 
patriarchal thought and existence made by the presence of women in 
cities. Contemporary debates concerning rape, pornography and 
sexual harassment testify that we have not solved these problems; nor 
have they gone away. ‘ 





© Charles Baudelaire, “The Selon of 1846’, in The Merrer of Art Crrtscal Studies by 
Charlies Bandelatre, London 1955, p. 28. 
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In Conversation 
Pierre Bourdieu and Terry Eagleton 


Doxa and Common Life 


Terry Eagleton Hello and welcome.* Pierre Bourdieu and I will 
discuss some of the themes in our new books—primarily his book, 
Language and Symbolic Power, but also my book, Ideology. And then we 
will invite questions and comments. 


I would like to welcome you, Pierre, on one of your too rare visits to 
this country. We are delighted to see you and to have these translated 
essays. One of the themes of your work is that language is as much— 
or is perhaps more—an instrument of power and of action than of 
communication. This is a theme thar informs everything you write in 
this book and that leads you to be properly hostile, as I would see it, 
to any mere semiotics. You want to look instead at what you call ar 
one point ‘the social conditions of the production of utterances’, and 
also, I suppose, at the conditions of the reception of utterances. In 
other words, you are arguing that what matters in talk, in discourse, is 
not some power inherent in language itself, but the kind of authority 
or legitimacy with which it is backed. And that leads you to mobilize 
concepts that, I think, many of us are very familiar with from your 
other work—such as ‘symbolic power’, ‘symbolic violence’, ‘linguistic 
capital’ and the rest. I would like to ask you whether I have got this 
right and to explain how these processes might relate to the concept of 
ideology—are they synonymous, or is ideology for you something 
quite different? The concept of ideology does sometimes crop up in 
your work, but it is not a central concern in this particular book. 


Pierre Bourdieu Thank you for what you say about my book; in 
only a few sentences you have summarized its main intention, so it is 
now easier for me to answer the question. In fact, I tend to avoid the 
word ‘ideology’ because, as your own book shows, it has very often 
been misused, or used in a very vague manner. It seems to convey a 
sort of discredit. To describe a starement as ideological is very often 
an insult, so thet this ascription itself becomes an instrument of 


* Whar follows ts an edited transcript of a discussion—one in a series of “Talking 
Ideas’—between Pierre Bourdieu and Terry Eagleton thar took place at che Insutute of 
Contemporary Arcs, London, on 15 May 199L 
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symbolic domination. I have tried to substitute concepts like ‘sym- 
bolic domination’ or ‘symbolic power’ or ‘symbolic violence’ for the 
concept of ideology in order to try to control some of the uses, or 
abuses, to which it is subject. Through the concept of symbolic vio- 
lence I try to make visible an unperceived form of everyday violence. 
For example, here in this auditorium now I feel very shy; I am anxious 
and have difficulty formulating my thoughts. I am under a strong 
form of symbolic violence which is related to the fact thar the language 
is not mine and I don’t feel at ease in front of this audience. I think 
that the concept of ideology could not convey that, or it would do so 
in a more general manner. Sometimes we must refurbish concepts— 
first, to be more precise, and second, to make them more alive. I am 
sure you agree that the concept of ideology has been so used and 
abused thar it does not work any more. We no longer believe in it; 
and it is important, for example in political uses, to have concepts 
that are efficient and effective. 


TE This prompts me to explain why I still write about ideology, 
even though I agree with what you say about the frequent vagueness of 
the concept and that there are many different notions of ideology in 
circulation. My book was partly an attempt to clarify the concept. I 
also think there are reasons now why the concept of ideology seems to 
be superfluous or redundant, and I try to look at these in my book 
too. One is that the theory of ideology would seem to depend on a 
concept of representation, and certain models of representation have 
been called into question and thereby also, so it is thought, the notion 
of ideology. Another reason—perhaps a more interesting one—is that 
it is often felt now that in order to identify a form of thought as ideo- 
logical you would need to have some kind of access to absolute truth. 
If the 1dea of absolute truth is called into question then the concept of 
ideology would seem to fall to the ground with it. 


There are two further reasons why it seems that ideology is no longer 
a fashionable concept. One is what has been called ‘enlightened false 
consciousness’, namely, that in a postmodern epoch the idea that we 
simply labour under false consciousness is too simple—that people 
are actually much more cynically or shrewdly aware of their values 
than that would suggest. This again calls the concept of ideology into 
question. Finally, there is the argument that what keeps the system 
going is less rhetoric or discourse than, as it were, its own systemic 
logic: the idea that advanced capitalism works all by itself, that it 
doesn’t any longer need to pass through consciousness to be validated, 
that it somehow secures its own reproduction. J actually am dubious 
about whether all of that is sufficient to ditch the concept of ideology. 
I accept there is a force in those various points, but I suppose one 
reason I want to retain the concept of ideology is that I do think there 
1s something that corresponds to the notion of false consciousness, 
and I am interested in your own work in that respect. Can I pur it this 
way: when you use concepts like doxa, spontaneous belief or opinion, 
then in a sense those are operating as notions of ideology for you, in 
that doxa would seem unquestionable and natural. On the other 
hand, does thar allow you to talk about false consciousness in the 
sense of false notions or propositions that actually sustain unjust 
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systems of power? Do you want to talk about false consciousness only 
in terms of naturalization or universalization, or would you want to 
talk in more epistemological terms about the relation of false or true 
ideas to social reality? 


PB I agree with the first part of your reasoning—the doubts you 
expressed about the concept of ideology. I agree and can expand on 
your objections. In particular, I chink that one of the main uses of the 
concept of ideology was to make a strong break between the scientist 
and others. For example, Althusser and those influenced by him made 
a very violent symbolic use of the concept. They used it as a sort of 
religious notion by which you must climb by degrees to the truth, 
never being sure to have achieved the true Marxist theory. The theor- 
ist was able to say “You are an ideologist.’ For example, Althusser 
would refer disparagingly to the ‘so-called social sciences’. It was a 
manner of making visible a sort of invisible separation between the 
true knowledge—the possessor of science—and false consciousness. 
That, I think, is very aristocratic— indeed one of the reasons why I 
don't like the word ‘ideology’ is because of the aristocratic thinking of 
Althusser. 


So now to move on to more familiar ground: why do I think the 
notion of doxa is more useful? Many things that are called ideology in 
Marxist tradition in fact operate in a very obscure manner. For 
example, I could say that all the academic systems, all the educational 
systems, are a sort of ideological mechanism; they are a mechanism 
that produces an unequal distribution of personal capital, and they 
legiumate this production. Such mechanisms are unconscious. They 
are accepted and that is something very powerful, which is not 
grasped, in my view, in the traditional definition of ideology as repre- 
sentation, as false consciousness. I think that Marxism, in fact, 
remains a sort of Cartesian philosophy, in which you have a conscious 
agent who is the scholar, the learned person, and the others who don't 
have access to consciousness. We have spoken too much about 
consciousness, too much in terms of representation. The social world 
doesn't work in terms of consciousness; it works in terms of practices, 
mechanisms and so forth. By using doxa we accept many things with- 
out knowing them, and that is what is called ideology. In my view we 
must work with a philosophy of change. We must move away from 
the Cartesian philosophy of the Marxist tradition towards a different 
philosophy in which agents are not aiming consciously towards 
things, or mistakenly guided by false representation. I think all that is 
wrong, and I don’t believe in it. 


TE If I have understood you, the concept of doxa is what might be 
called a much more adequate theory of ideology. But I have two wor- 
ries about that reformulation, which I would like to explain. One is 
that the concept of doxa stresses the naturalization of ideas. While 
this does allow you to look at unconscious mechanisms, isn’t it too 
simple to claim that all symbolic violence or ideology is actually natur- 
alized? That is, can’t people be in some way more critical, even more 
sceptical, of those values and beliefs, and nevertheless continue to 
conform to them? Don’t you rather overstress, in other words, the 
naturalizing function of ideology or doxa? And secondly, are you not 
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in danger of accepting too quickly the idea that people do legitimate 
prevailing forms of power? There are presumably different kinds of 
legitimation, all the way from an absolute internalization of ruling 
ideas to a more pragmatic or sceptical acceptance. What room does 
your doctrine leave for that kind of dissent, criticism and opposition? 


PB That is a very good question. Even in the most economistic 
tradition that we know, namely Marxism, I think the capacity for 
resistance, as a capacity of consciousness, was overestimated. I fear 
that what I have to say is shocking for the self-confidence of 
intellectuals, especially for the more generous, left-wing intellectuals. I 
am seen as pessimistic, as discouraging the people and so on. But I 
think it is better to know the truth; and the fact is that when we see 
with our own eyes people living in poor conditions—such as existed, 
when I was a young scholar, among the local proletariat, the workers 
in factories—it is clear that they are prepared to accept much more 
than we would have believed. That was a very strong experience for 
me: they put up with a great deal, and this is what I mean by doxa— 
that there are many things people accept without knowing. I will give 
you an example taken from our society. When you ask a sample of 
individuals what are the main factors of achievement at school, the 
further you go down the social scale the more they believe in natural 
talent or gifts—the more they believe that those who are successful are 
naturally endowed with intellectual capacities. And the more they 
accept their own exclusion, the more they believe they are stupid, the 
more they say “Yes, I was no good at English, I was no good at French, 
I was no good at mathematics.’ Now that is a fact—in my view it is an 
appalling fact—one thar intellectuals don’t like to accept, but which 
they must accept. It doesn’t mean that the dominated individuals 
tolerate everything; but they assent to much more than we believe and 
much more than they know. It is a formidable mechanism, like the 
imperial sysceem—a wonderful instrument of ideology, much bigger 
and more powerful than television or propaganda. That is the main 
experience I want to convey. What you say about the capacity for 
dissent is very important; this indeed exists, but not where we look for 
it—it takes another form. 


TE Yes, you do talk about what you call ‘heterodoxy’, which is an 
oppositional kind of language. What Marxists call pessimism in your 
work, you yourself would see, presumably, as realism. One may agree 
with that, but on the other hand I know thar you don’t want to sound 
too much like Michel Foucault. You don't wish, by virtue of stressing 
that material realism, to move into a theory of power which you your- 
self have criticized, I think quite properly, as too abstract, too meta- 
physical, too all-pervasive; and you want to leave room for some kind 
of political opposition. My objection to the idea of doxa is that you 
seem to be saying that there is internalization of dominant and 
oppressive beliefs, but there is also, in a second movement, something 
that can be broken and thereby enable a heterodoxy to emerge. But 
isn't that too chronological? Maybe I'm caricaturing it, but is doxa 
not itself a more contradictory affair? That is, can people believe and 
not believe, or believe at different levels? 


PB No. That is related to the programme of the philosophy of man 
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we have, of the philosophy of action and so on. I would say that as 
long as you think in terms of consciousness, false consciousness, 
unconsciousness and so on, you cannot grasp the main ideological 
effects, which most of the time are transmitted through the body. The 
main mechanism of domination operates through the unconscious 
manipulation of the body. For example, I have just written a paper 
about the processes of male domination in a so-called primitive 
society. They are the same as in our society, but a lot more visible. In 
the former case the dominated persons, the women, acquire domina- 
tion through bodily education. I could go into detail—for instance, 
girls learn to walk in a determinate manner, they learn to move their 
feet in a particular way, they learn to hide their breasts. When they 
learn to speak, they don’t say ‘I know’; they say ‘I don’t know’. For 
example, if you ask a woman for directions, she will say ‘I don’t 
know’. We have the equivalent process, but it operates in a much 
more subtle manner—through language, through the body, through 
attitudes toward things which are below the level of consciousness. 
But this is not mechanistic; it does not refer us to unconsciousness. As 
soon as we think in those terms, it becomes clear that the work of 
emancipation is very difficult; it is a question of mental gymnastics as 
much as consciousness-raising. And as intellectuals we are not used to 
that. I call it a scholastic bias—a bias to which we are all exposed: we 
think that the problems can be solved only through consciousness. 
And that is where I differ from Foucault, and would draw a contrast 
with his important concept of discipline. Discipline, in French at 
least, points towards something external. Discipline is enforced by a 
military strength; you must obey. In a sense it is easy to revolt against 
discipline because you are conscious of it. In fact, I think thar in terms 
of symbolic domination, resistance is more difficult, since it is some- 
thing you absorb like air, something you don’t feel pressured by; it is 
everywhere and nowhere, and to escape from that is very difficult. 
Workers are under this kind of invisible pressure, and so they become 
much more adapted to their situation than we can believe. To change 
this is very difficult, especially today. With the mechanism of sym- 
bolic violence, domination tends to take the form of a more effective, 
and in this sense more brutal, means of oppression. Consider contem- 
porary societies in which the violence has become soft, invisible. 


TE I would suggest there is a kind of irony there, because on the one 
hand you are reacting ageinst what you see as an excessive emphasis 
on consciousness. I think that is right, but some of the Marxist tradi- 
tion has registered that too. At the same time that you were develop- 
ing these theories, the Marxist tradition itself, in the work of Althusser, 
whatever its limits, was trying to shift the concept of ideology on to a 
much less conscious, and much more practical, institutional place, 
which in a way comes closer perhaps to your own position. 


I would like to consider the point about political opposition or pessi- 
mism from a different perspective, one that informs a vital area of 
your work now. You talk very boldly and, I think, very imaginatively, 
about linguistic markets and the price or the value of utterances— 
‘price formation’—and you deliberately transpose a whole Marxist 
economic language into the cultural or symbolic spheres; and you 
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speak of the field of struggle in which people try to amass an amount 
of cxltwral capital, whether in education or the arts or whatever. I think 
this is very illuminating, not least your stress that in looking at the 
phenomenon of art, we can’t go directly to the whole social field, but 
have to pass through the particular artistic cultural field first. I think 
that is enormously useful. However, couldn't it be argued that you 
come out with a notion of the whole of human practice, action and 
language as a war, in which players will try to increase their stakes, to 
invest more effectively to the detriment of other players? That is a true 
description of many fields of our experience, but are there not other 
forms of discourse, other forms of action, which you couldn't conceptual- 
ize so easily in those agonistic terms? 


PB You are yourself giving a good example of the fact that such 
forms exist, through your sympathetic engagement with my ideas! 
Anyway, that is an important question, and one that I ask myself; I 
agree that ic is a problem. I don’t know why I tend to think in those 
terms—I feel obliged to by reality. My sense is that the kind of 
exchange we are now engaged in is unusual. Where this happens, it is 
the exception based on what Aristotle called ġia [‘philia’]—or 
friendship, to use a more general expression. Pidta is, according to 
Aristotle, an economic exchange or symbolic exchange that you may 
have within the family, among parents or with friends. I tend to think 
that the structure of most of the fields, most of the social games, is such 
that competition—a struggle for domination—is quasi-inevitable. It 
is evident in the economic field; but even in the religious field you will 
find the description is right. In most fields, we may observe what we 
characterize as competition for accumulation of different forms of 
capital (religious capital, economic capital and so on), and things 
being what they are, the undistorted communication referred to by 
Habermas is always an exception. We can achieve this undistorted 
communication only by a special effort when extraordinary condi- 
tions are fulfilled. 


I would just add a word on the analogy between linguistic exchange 
and economic exchange, which you referred to just now. This analogy, 
in my view, is very fruitful in understanding many phenomena that 
cannot be treated simply as communication, as language production. 
Some English philosophers, like Austin, made a point of this; they saw 
the presence of very important things in language—like giving orders, 
for example, or making announcements—which do not conform to 
the communication model. Many things cannot be understood in 
terms of pure communication, and so by proposing my economic 
analogy I try only to generalize and to give to an insight of analytical 
philosophy a sociological foundation which it lacks. I don’t criticize 
Austin; I say that he does not give a full account of the social condi- 
tions of possibility of the process he describes. So, though I may seem 
very far from this philosophy of language, I am in fact very close. 
TE Clearly, you are thinking sociologically as much as semiologically. 
Running throughout the whole of your work is a sort of steady subtext 
which 1s a deep preoccupation with the conditions of your own work 
itself—or more generally, with the difficulty of a sociological dis- 
course that seeks, for whatever good, potentially emancipatory, 
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reasons to analyse the common life. That is, there is a very powerful 
commutment in your work—not always explicit, but present as a kind 
of sensibility—to what one might inadequately call ‘the common life’. 
This is one of many ways in which your work parallels thar of Ray- 
mond Williams in this country. But of course it is difficult for a socio- 
logist involved in a highly specialized discourse to take that common 
life as an object of analysis or even of contemplation. You, like myself, 
don’t come from an intellectual background; and it seems to me that 
your work is very interesting because it is marked by the tension 
between some sense of common value that has nothing to do with 
intellect in the first place, and the other dimension which is very much 
to analyse the academic institution—the social condition of intellect- 
uals and its implications, Do you think this biographical circumstance 
helps to explain your preoccupations? 


PB What you say is very sympathetic and generous. You have 
expressed my personal feeling exactly. I try to put together the two 
parts of my life, as many first-generation intellectuals do. Some use 
different means—for i instance, they find a solution in political action, 
in some kind of social rationalization. My main problem is to try and 
understand what happened to me. My trajectory may be described as 
miraculous, I suppose—an ascension to a place where I don’t belong. 
And so to be able to live in a world that is not mine I must try to 
understand both things: what it means to have an academic mind— 
how such is created—and at the same time what was lost in acquiring 
it. For that reason, even if my work— my full work—is a sort of auto- 
biography, it is a work for people who have the same sort of trajec- 
tory, and the same need to understand. 


TE We have some time for questions or comments. Would anyone 
like to take up any of the points raised in the discussion? 


It bas been advanced as an argument against the concept of ideology that Marx- 
ism credited poeple with too much ability te recognize the truth, and that those 
further down the social scale are less likely to recognize it. Isn't it more the case 
that people further down that scale doen't hava the economic power that would 
enable them to go to discussion groups and escape from the narrow circle of their 
bome life and recognize other possibilitess? Do you think the part this bas te 
potential to recegusxe the wider truths, bat their economic and family situations 
prevent them from reaching them? 


TE I argue in my book that the full business of internalizing, legiti- 
mating the authoritative power is itself a complex matter which 
requires capacity, intelligence. A degree of creativity is needed even to 
accept that one is being defined in a negative way, as low on the scale 
or as oppressed. And it is a paradox, I think, that the legitimation of 
a dominant power is never just a passive affair—a matter of caking it 
into yourself, so the capacities you are talking about must be there 
even for people to accept a dominant power, to define themselves in 
relation to it. I would have thought that much of Pierre Bourdieu’s 
work is about the conditions in which people can or can’t acquire 
capital. 


PB There is a sort of de facto division of labour of social production 
with respect to major varieties of experience. Very often the persons 
who are able to speak about the social world know nothing about the 
social world, and the people who do know about the social world are 
not able to speak about it. If so few true things are said about the 
social world, the reason lies in this division. For example, doxa 
implies a knowledge, a practical knowledge. Workers know a lot: 
more than any intellectual, more than any sociologist. But in a sense 
they don’t know it, they lack the instrument to grasp it, to speak 
about it. And we have this mythology of the intellectual who is able to 
transform his doxic experiences, his mastery of the social world, to an 
explicit and nicely expressed presentation. That is a very difficult 
problem for social reasons. For example, if the intellectual tries to 
reproduce the experience of a worker, as in France after 1968, he 
encounters the experience of a worker who lacks the habits of an intel- 
lectual Many of the things he is appalled at are in fact quite run-of- 
the-mill. He must be able to include in his vision a description of the 
worker’s experience—the fact that it is an experience from Ais point 
of view. And that is very difficult. One of the reasons why intellectuals 
don’t pay attention, in my view, is that they have very many interests 
related to cultural capital. I will give you an example: I was always 
shocked by what Marx said about Proudhon; he was very hard on 
him. Marx said ‘He is a stupid French petty bourgeois’; that Proud- 
hon only writes aesthetics from the point of view of the Greek aes- 
thetes; that Proudhon was very naive. Marx, for his part, learnt 
Greek; when he was eighteen he was able to write in Greek. He conde- 
scended to Proudhon as a poorly educated petty bourgeois, whereas 
Marx had had the classical education befitting the son of a high 
functionary of the Prussian monarchy. Such distinctions are very 
importent. When you look for the crumbs of Marxiam, they are there. 
They come from the arrogance of the intellectual with cultural capital. 
The behaviour and the many struggles of left-wing parties are related 
to thar: intellectuals hate and despise the workers, or they admire 
them too much—which is a manner of despising them. It is very 
important to know all these things; and so, for that reason, the process 
of self-criticism, which one can practise by studying the inrellectual, 
academic mind, is vital—it is, as it were, a necessary personal condi- 
tion for any kind of communication on ideology. 


Can I shift your attention to the arts for a moment. | am interested in the way 
the ideology of symbolic capital rests on arts and aasthetics, which you attack in 
both distinctions. At the end of your book yeu argus that people across the social 
scale subscribe to the universal classification system. They buy into Kantian 
aesthetics from the tep to the bottom of the social range. What happens to the 
economy of symbolic goods when taking into account, say, Fredric Jameson's 
claim that there is a proliferation of new cultural codes? If it 15 tree that there 
is a proliferation of new codes, bow dees it relate to your analysis of symbolic 
power? 


PB That is a difficult question. In my view, there are higher mar- 
kets, places in which the dominant code remains absolutely efficient, 
and these places are where the main games are played—thar is, the 
academic system (in France, the Grandes Écoles system, the places 
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from which the executives are selected). Since I have worked on cul- 
tural themes, I will address these in my answer. We have a rehearsal 
of the old idea that mass culture, popular culture and so on, is grow- 
ing; that people are blind to that, that they are unconsciously attached 
to the difference of cultures. It is a form of dominant chic among 
intellectuals to say ‘Look at these cartoons,’ or some other cultural 
item, ‘do they not display great cultural creativity?’ Such a person is 
saying ‘You don’t see that, but I do, and I am the first to see it.’ The 
perception may be valid; but there is an overestimation of the capa- 
city of these new things to change the structure of the distribution of 
symbolic capital. To exaggerate the extent of change is, in a sense, a 
form of populism. You mystify people when you say ‘Look, rap is 
great.’ The question is: does this music really change the structure of 
the culture? I think it is fine to say that rap is great, and in a sense it 
is better than being ethnocentric and to suggest thet such music has 
no value; but in fact it is a manner of being ethnocentric when you 
forget what remains the dominant form, and that you still can’t realize 
symbolic profits from rap, in the main social games. I certainly think 
we must pay attention to these things, but there is a political and 
scientific danger in overestimating their cultural efficacy. Depending 
on the place in which I speak, I could be on one side or the other. 


You say that symbolic violence is violence. What do you mean by that? 


PB I believe that violence takes more sophisticated forms. One 
example is opinion polls—at least in France. (1 was told that here it is 
different, but in France opinion polls are a more sophisticated form 
of grasping opinion than the simple contact between political men 
and their audience.) Opinion polls are an example of the kind of 
manipulation we have been discussing—a new form of symbolic 
violence for which nobody has full responsibility. I would need two 
hours to tell you how it works, since the manipulation is so complex. 
I think that no more than ten people understand what happens—not 
even the people who organize the polls. For example, the political 
men—those in government—don’t know how the process operates, 
and it therefore governs them. It is a complex structure with a lot of 
different agents: journalists, opinion-poll makers, intellectuals who 
comment on polls, TV intellectuals (who are very important in terms 
of political effect), political men and so on. All these persons are in a 
network of interconnections, and everyone mystifies the others and 
mystifies himself by mystifying the others. Nobody is conscious of the 
process, and it works in such a manner that no one could say that 
France is simply governed by opinion poll. To understand that, you 
need an instrument much more sophisticated than the methods 
traditionally used. I say that to all the union leaders. I tell them: you 
are late; we are three wars on, you are three class wars too late; you 
fight with instruments suited to the class struggle of the nineteenth 
century and you have in front of you forms of power that are very 
sophisticated. 


I was very interested to bear the reference to the ‘first-generation intellectual’, 
and to the trajectory of such a person. For obvions reasons it is still a fairly rare 
breed; bat since that breed is now itself at the age of breeding, what about the 
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children of such people? Do they become second-pensraticn intellectuals? Do they 
merge seamlessly into the middle classes or do they form some kind of subculture? 
I am asking this of both of you, partly because my own experience makes me 
despair of what seems to happen—the subsequent generation appears both to lose 
the strengths of the working-class tradition and somebow never completely goes 
tuto the middle-class tradition—and I would be interested in the comments of 
such first-generation intellectuals on this. 


TE Well, my children wouldn’t touch an intellectual with a barge- 
pole! I think they regard education as bourgeois ideology, which is 
very convenient for them! You are right. There is something in what 
you say about being neither one thing nor the other, but I don’t see 
why that should necessarily be a source of despair. I think that could 
be an interesting position to be in, couldn’t it? Such a generation, of 
course, are not working class any more—just as their parents aren’t 
any longer working class—but they have also seen their parents in 
action and have a proper suspicion of intellectuals. In other words, 
they don’t think that the answer is to be an intellectual. 


I'd liks to pick up on a point Pierre Boxrdien was making about the young 
intellectual talking about rap, and shifting the focus to culture. Don’t you think 
that with yonr notion of ‘habitus’ you are in danger of obfuscating the basic 
economic determinants of people’s possibility for emancipation ty talking about 
capital and culture and ideology, when, ultimately, if they haven't got the 
moans te go and read a beck then they don’t get emancipated in that way? The 
other thing I would like to question is the notion of doxa. If people internalize 
their own domination, and in a sense it is subconscious and they are happy with 
it, then don’t you ren into trouble trying to justify the idea of emancipation? 


PB Are you saying that you suspect I have a sort of intellectual bias 
and that there is only one way to escape? Is that your impression? 


You criticize the young intellectual for talking about rap as if this was a means 
of emancipation; but in your notion of ‘habitus’ you are incorporating culture as 
a determinant, and it could be that focusing on culture in that way shifts the 
emphasis from economic determinants that do still provide access to means for 


TE I would like to formulate the point like this. Your concentration 
on culture is shifting the emphasis away from the economic determin- 
ants that prevent people from being emancipated. You are reacting to 
economism by lifting economic imagery into the cultural sphere 
rather than by registering the weight of the material and economic 
within culture. 


PB Maybe you are right. I tend to bend the stick too much, as Mao 
Tse-tung said, while trying to correct the previous bias. In this 
domain the dominant critical vision is in danger of economism. I tend 
to insist upon the other aspects, but maybe I am wrong. Even if in my 
head I have a better balance, I tend, in exposition of my ideas, to 
insist on the less probable, less visible, aspect—so you may be right. 


TE The second point is interesting—about people internalizing and 
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so feeling happy with their oppression. Wouldn't one have to argue 
thar they cannot be really happy if they are oppressed? 


But sf you are talking about the subconsctoas—if part of your subconscious 
habitus determines bow you are—then it becomes very difficult to change it. 
Fair enough, you can’t attribute happiness, but at the same time you can't 
attribute sadness; whereas Marxism and idwlogy would want to retain the 
notion of the actor fighting against something that seems wrong. With doxa you 
lose that; you don’t begin to wonder what the point 1:—there is no drive to 


PB I think this question of happiness is very important. The doxic 
attitude does not mean happiness; it means bodily submission, uncon- 
scious submission, which may indicate a lot of internalized tension, a 
lot of bodily suffering. I am currently conducting a survey in which I 
interview persons of indefinite social status—those who occupy places 
that are subject to powerful contradictions. And I try to be more 
Socratic than is usual when making positivistic surveys: I try to help 
them to express what they suffer. I have discovered a lot of suffering 
which had been hidden by this smooth working of habitus. It helps 
people to adjust, but it causes internalized contradictions. When this 
happens, some may, for instance, become drug addicts. I try to help 
the person who is suffering, to make their situation explicit in a sort 
of socioanalysis conducted in a friendly and supportive way. Often 
when I do that, the individuals experience a sort of intellectual 
pleasure; they say “Yes, I understand what happens to me.’ But at the 
same time it is very sad. I lack the positive confidence that psycho- 
analysts have; they expect consciousness to be a tale of sadness, and 
respond with sadness when the individual says ‘Look what happened 
to me. Isn't it terrible?’ To some extent social work is like that: when 
you do it, it punishes you. This is a situation that arises very often, 
and it does not contradict what I say about doxa. One may be very 
well adapted to this state of affairs, and the pain comes from the fact 
that one internalizes silent suffering, which may find bodily expres- 
sion, in the form of self-hatred, self-punishment. 
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review 
Michael Sprinker 


The Royal Road: Marxism and the 
Philosophy of Science 


What is a consequent Marxist view of the history and philosophy of science? 
Reference to the work of Marx and Engels (or even of Lenin) will not yield a 
satisfactory answer, although certain signposts are evident. For example, 
there is the famous observation on method in the Introduction to the Grend- 
risse, which argues that, contrary to the procedures adopted in classical 
economy, where the starting point for investigation is apparently concrete 
phenomena from which abstract theoretical descriptions are then derived, 
‘the method of rising from the abstract to the concrete is the only way in 
which thought appropriates the concrete, reproduces it as the concrete in the 
mind.” Or there are Engels’s late works, pre-eminently Assi-Dubring and 
Dialectics of Natre, in which the so-called laws of the dialectic are laid out 
schematically, and of which it is asserted that they constitute ‘the science of 
the general laws of motion and development of nature, human society and 
thought’.” Or there is Lenin's critique of positivism in Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism, on which the later works of Althusser would depend so 
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heavily for their justification of philosophy’s role in relation to 
science. 


Post-classical Marxism has been remarkably fecund in its treatment of 
epistemological themes and in elaborating competing versions of the 
Marxist theory of knowledge, emphasizing different passages or 
moments in Marx's (less often Engels’s) corpus to buttress its claims 
for the authentically Marxist character of the theory. Western Marx- 
ism in particular, from Lukács, Korsch and Gramsci to Adorno, Della 
Volpe, Sartre and Althusser, has productively developed Marxist epis- 
temology to the point that, if serious disagreements remain, it is 
nevertheless possible to assess Marxist philosophy of science and—to 
appropriace a famous metaphor—discover the rational kernel inside 
the mystical shell. 


Such I take to have been the project of Roy Bhaskar over the past 
decade and a half, although the specifically Marxist pedigree of his 
work has only gradually become evident. (Marxism finds no place in 
A Realist Theory of Science, for example, his first, and still fundamental, 
book.) It is at any event fully evident in his most recent collection, 
Reclaiming Reality, which contains, among other riches, perhaps the 
finest brief historical and methodological assessment in English of the 
major issues in Marxist philosophy.+ 


Philosophical Underlabouring 


What is the task of philosophy of science in Bhaskar’s view? It lies, to 
cite the Lockean metaphor on which he has come increasingly to 
repose, in ‘underlabouring’ on behalf of the sciences. Underlabouring 
entails clarifying and explicating what it is the sciences do and how 
they do it, as well as, on occasion, criticizing existing scientific prac- 
tices for failing to meet the standards of scientificity they set for them- 
selves. Philosophical underlabouring (the proposed tide for a planned 
further collection of essays; see RR, p. 208 n. 32) thus proposes a 
philosophy of science (what Bhaskar terms ‘transcendental realism’, 
the strong research programme first announced and elaborated in 
RTS) that is at the same time a philosophy for science (what Bhaskar is 
now willing to call ‘critical realism’; RR, pp. vii, 190). But why should 
the sciences need a philosophy at all? What is to be gained, in the first 
instance for science but in the end for humankind generally, from a 
coherent account of what Rom Harré has called ‘the principles of 
scientific thinking’? 


Bhaskar's justification of his own enterprise is as follows: 


"Karl Marx, Gresdrisse, trans Marun Nicolaus, New York 1973, p. OL 

? Friedrich Engels, Asts-Dabreag, part 1, ch. 13. 

? Bhaskar has maintained, however, that this text was influenced by Marxism, notably 
by Althusser; see Gregory Elliot, A/thaser: The Detour sf Theory, London 1987, p. 33L 
4 Roy Bhaskar, Reclaiming Realty: A Critxcal Ixtreduction m Contemporary Pinlawpby, 
Verso, London 1989 (£11.95 pbk, $34.95 hbk), ch. 7, hereafter cited perenthetically in 
the text as RR Other texts by Bhaskar cited parenthetically include: A Realist Theory of 
Semmes, 20d edn., Sussex 1978—xrs; Semet Reelism and Heman Emancipation, Verso, 
London 1986—mar 
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The essays collected in this volume all seek to suderlebear—at different 
levels and in different ways—for the sciences, and especially che human 
sciences, in so far as they might illuminate and empower the project of 
human self-emancipation. They attempt, that is to say, for the explanatory- 
emancipatory sciences of today, the kind of ‘clearing’ of the ideological 
ground, which Locke set out to achieve for the prodigious infant of 
seventeenth-cenuiry mechanics. Such sciences, which only partially and 
incompletely exist, will not only interpret but help to change the world. Bur 
they will do so rationally only on the condition that they interpret the world 
aright. (RB, p. vii) 


Or, as he opines some pages later in a gloss on the eleventh of the 
Theses on Feuerbach: “The world cannot be rationally changed unless it 
is adequately interpreted’ (RR, p. 5). Critical realism is therefore ‘a 
necessary but insufficient agency of human emancipation’ (RR, 
p. 191). This, as Bhaskar himself observes, is at one with Marx's con- 
ception of the theory/practice relation, at once virulently anti-idealist 
and anti-voluntarist (RR, pp. 128, 137). Critical realism is therefore not 
just an optional attainment for socialists; ic undergirds the production 
of knowledge that enables their political practice. Why should this be 
30? 


Bhaskar’s technical justification for this view is given in chapters 5 
and 6 of Reclaiming Reality (RR, pp. 66-114), which reprise the posi- 
tions of his two earlier books, The Possibility of Naturalism and Scientific 
Realism and Haman Emancipation, respectively. But since a more access- 
ible account is presented in chapter 8, a long essay on Richard Rorty, 
I shall focus on this text. 


Rorty: Disabling the Human Sciences 


Bhaskar’s choice of Rorty as antagonist is doubly motivated. First, 
Rorty's prestige has grown steadily, both in and out of the philosoph- 
ical community, ever since the publication of Philesephy and the Mirrer 
of Nature. 3 He is now one of those philosophical figures whose views 
matter and whose writings, as a consequence, are ceaselessly criti- 
cized, debated, elaborated in and out of professional philosophy. 
Moreover, as Bhaskar observes at the outset, the position Rorty has 
staked out is in many ways representative of an emergent orthodoxy 
in philosophy—perhaps best characterized as ‘post-empiricist philo- 
sophy of science’—that Bhaskar has ceaselessly criticized over the 
years. 


A second reason for sustained treatment of Rorty is the latter’s 
increasing preoccupation with the domain marked out by the human 
sciences. If Philosphy and the Mirror of Nature attempted to map the 
terrain of traditional epistemology differently, the later essays in Couse- 
quences of Pragmatism’ and virtually the whole of Contingeacy, Irony, and 
Solidarity’ evince Rorty's conviction that what he once termed ‘edify- 
ing philosophy’ must cash out its claims in the domain of ethics and, 
pre-eminenty, politics. As Bernard Williams judiciously put it in his 





review of Contingency, Iroxy, and Solidarity, Rorty’s aim is ‘to give liber- 
alism a better understanding of itself than ic has been left by previous 
philosophy’.® The real stakes in Rorty’s project are political, alchough 
the limitations it exhibits in this area derive from (in the sense of 
hanging together philosophically with) his continuing entanglement in 
a certain epistemological problemanc. Bhaskar summarizes the mat- 
ter nicely: 


[Ik 1s Rorty's ontology which is responsible for his failure to sustan an 
adequate account of agency and a foruori of freedom as involving inter alia 
emancipation from real and scientifically knowable specific constraints 
rather than merely the poetic redescription of an already-determined 
world. (RR, p. 146) 


In short, Rorty’s project disables the human sciences; hence, on Bhas- 
kar’s view, it deprives human beings of a necessary (if insufficient) 
instrument by which they might become free. 


Bhaskar’s critique can be divided into two parts. The first, sections 
1-3 in the essay, goes over ground familiar to readers of his previous 
work, especially RTS. It rehearses themes Bhaskar has emphasized and 
theses he has urged in the philosophy of science, particularly in regard 
to the epistemology and ontology of the natural sciences. These 
themes (the ontic fallacy, the epistemic fallacy, the failure to distin- 
guish between intransitive and transitive objects of knowledge) are 
replayed in a close explication of Rorty's work (primarily Philessphy 
and the Mirror of Nature). It would be impossible to summarize Bhas- 
kar’s argument, so I shall simply cite his conclusion here: 


(J}uscifications within science are a social matter—bur they require and are 
given ontological grounds. In failing to recognize this, Rorty has furnished 
us with a post-epistemological theory of knowledge without justification 
which matches his account of science without being. The resulr is just the 
opposite of what he intended: the epistemologization of being and the 
incorrigibility (uncriticizability) of what passes for truth. (ux, p. 160) 


Rorty would certainly be surprised by this last charge, since his entire 
effort for nearly two decades has been to show thart truth claims are 
always subject to criticism, or, as he now puts it, to redescription. A 
passage near the beginning of Contingency, Ireny, and Selidarity captures 


the essence of this view: 


To say that truth is noc out there is simply to say that where there are no 
sentences there 1s no truth, that sentences are elements of human lan- 
guages, and chat human languages are human creations. 

Truth cannot be out there—cannot exist independently of the human 
mind—because sentences cannot so exist, or be out there. The world is out 
there, but descripuons of the world are not. Only descriptions of the world 
can be true or false. The world on its own—unaided by the describing 
acuvities of human beings—cannot.? 


On the face of it, this seems a pithy statement of the distinction 


* ‘Getting it Right’, Leedes Reswew of Besks, 23 November 1989, p. 5. 
? Contingency, Irony, and Selsdarity, p 5 


between transitive and intransitive objects of knowledge—roughly, 
‘sentences’ and ‘the world’. In fact it is not, for reasons Bhaskar 
makes plain. 


Rorty's apparent commitment to a realist ontology is characteristic- 
ally hidden by his systematic exploitation of an ambiguity in his 
terms. Bhaskar cites the claim made in Philosophy and the Mirror of 
Natere that ‘physics gives us a good background against which to tell 
our stories of historical change’ and comments thus: 


If physics means ‘the physical world’ as described by [the science of] 
physics (hereafter physics,;—or the physical world), then it is true and 
unparadoxical. If, however, physics means ‘the set of descriptions’ of the 
physical world in the science of physics (hereafter physics p—or the 
science of physics), then as a rapidly changing social product it is part of 
the process of historical change and so cannot form a background to it. 
(RR, p. 151) 


A similar ambiguity in Rorty's use of the term ‘cause’ in Contingency, 
lroøny, and Solidarity vitiates the axial notion of creative redescription 
on which that book turns (RR, pp. I5I-2). 


Bhaskar’s critique shows how such ambiguities are an absolute 
requirement of Rorty's programme in philosophy, for they underwrite 
his fundamental conviction that an irreducible cleft divides the Natwr- 
wissenschafien and the Geisteswissenschaften (RR, p. 165). This in turn is a 
consequence of his thoroughgoing empirical actualism coupled with 
his attachment to the possibility of human freedom. Bhaskar puts the 
matter well: 


The autonomy of the social and other less physicalistc sciences is rendered 
consistent with a comprehensrve empirical actualism by allowing that 
physics (or the physical sciences) can describe every bit of the phenomenal 
world but that some bits of ıt, for instance the human, can also be truly 
redescribed in a non-physicalist way. (RR, p. 164) 


This unresolved antinomy—for such it is, and none other than Kant’s 
famous Third to boot, as Bhaskar notices (RR, p. 164)—will come to 
underwrite the celebration of contingency in Rorty’s most recent 
book, which does no more than elaborate on the Sartrean point 
already made in a footnote to Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature: ‘man 
is always free to choose new descriptions (for, among other things, 
himself)."© Are we? 


Yes and no. Patently, there is much about human beings as moral and 
political—not just physical—beings that they have been bequeathed 
aod that they are not in any obvious position to change or, save in 
fantasy, redescribe. Workers are exploited under capitalism (and 
other modes of production); Blacks in South Africa, and Palestinians 
in the West Bank and Gaza, are systematically deprived of civil and 
political liberties; women everywhere continue to be subjected to 
various forms of social discrimination. None of these groups of 
people ameliorates the actuality of their situation just by ‘creatively 





© Phélasepiry and the Mirror of Nature, p. 362. 
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redescribing’ it in better terms. In fact, it can be shown that such 
redescriptions characteristically sustain or even worsen the lot of 
those structurally prevented from exercising personal or collective 
power. For example, when workers accept the basic conditions of the 
capital—-wage-labour relation (along with its attendant juridical legiti- 
mation) by labelling it free (if unequal) exchange, they deprive them- 
selves of the capacity to resist wage reductions when profits decline 
beyond a point capitalists consider acceptable. Or, to take a related 
instance, while certain short-term material gains may be obtained for 
workers by ‘creatively redescribing’ their relation to capital in purely 
economic (that is, contractual) terms, the long-term tendencies 
towards instability in the capitalist system make this a mug’s game in 
which workers ultimately remain at the mercy of their employers, 
having ceded the power to contol their fate to those whose interests 
are objectively opposed to theirs (a lesson painfully learned by the 
working classes in Western Europe and the USA since the 1970s). As 
Marx once pithily observed, the freedom to sell or withhold one’s 
labour power is precisely the freedom to starve in the streets. 


Freedom as a Regulative Ideal 


Rorty, of course, thinks that such freedom to engage in fantasy is pro- 
ductive and must be protected. But there is the rub: how do we get 
from the plausible idea that human beings are by nature free (if condi- 
tionally so) to the stace of actual freedom? This is a problem that 
Rorty’s liberal recommendations cannot solve, and not just for nar- 
rowly political reasons. Bhaskar shows how Rorty's liberalism is 
entailed by his ontology, how a flawed politics is underwritten by a 
wrong-headed philosophical programme. Where does Rorty (along 
with his hero Mill) go wrong? 


First, Rorty's exemption of human beings from the absolute con- 
straints characteristic of nature and described in the physical sciences 
does not sufficiently recognize the ‘sat generis reality and causal efficacy 
of social forms’ (RR, p. 174). He cannot do so because he systematic- 
ally undervalues (or misdescribes) the nature of ‘objective social struc- 
tures (from languages to family or kinship systems, to economic or 
state forms), dependent on the reproductive and transformative 
agency of human beings.” As Bhaskar goes on to observe: 


These social structures are concept-dependent, bur not merely conceptual. 
Thus a person could not be said to be ‘unemployed’ or ‘out of work’ unless 
she and the other relevant agents possessed some (not necessarily correct or 
fully adequate) concept of that condition and were able to grve some sort of 
account of it, namely, to describe (or redescribe) it. But it alw involves, for 
instance, her being physically exchided from certain sites, definite loca- 
tions in space and ume. That is to say, social life always has a material 
dimension (and leaves some physical trace)... (RR, p. 174) 


This is again the point about inherent limitations on redescription. 
The problem with Rorty’s conception of freedom is that, like Kant’s, 


P A sumilar crinciam has been lodged against Rorty by Alexander Nehamas; see the 
lacrer's ‘A Touch of the Poet: On Richard Rorty’, Rerites, vol. 10, no. 1, Sammer 1992, 
Pp. 104-26. 
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it is merely regulative; such an ideal tells us little if anything about the . 
objective constraints that operate on humankind in society and in 
nature to make certain courses of action at best unlikely or at worst 
impossible. 


In opposition to the Rorty—Kant regulative ideal of freedom, Bhaskar 
proposes the concept of human emancipation, which, he observes, 
entails: 


(1) a stronger sense of being ‘free’, namely as knowing, possessing the 
power and the disposition to act in or towards one’s real interests . . . ; and 

(2) a stronger sense of ‘liberation’, namely as consisting 1n the transform- 
ation of unneeded, unwanted and oppressive to ceeded, wanted and 
empowering swres of determination. 
Emancipation, that is to say, depends upon the transformation of struc- 
tures rather than just the amelioration of stares of affairs. And it will, at 
least in the case of self-emancipation, depend in particular upon a 
conscious transformation in the transformative activity or praxis of the 
social agents concerned. As such, emancipation is seceuerify informed by 
explanatory social theory. (2m, p. 178). 


There is, to be sure, a role for creative redescription in changing the 
conditions that render human beings unfree, but it is strictly depend- 
ent upon prior explanations of the social structures that are the under- 
lying causes of unfreedom. To provide such explanations is the 
function of the (emancipatory) human or social sciences, which on 
this construal are neither methodologically distinct from, nor concept- 
ually opposed to, but take their place alongside (and contribute to the 
emancipatory project of—in part by criticizing activity in) the physi- 
cal sciences. The potential for there to be more Rortean liberal ironists 
who hold thet their descriptions of the world are always contingent-— 
or, better, revisable—thus depends for its realization on a, possibly 
unironic, commutment to the truth-value—that is, the real descriptive 
power-—of social theory. Or, to adapt a famous sentence from Kant, 
we shall have to embrace reason in order to preserve poetry. 


Althusser and the Production of Knowledge 


Near the end of Reclaiming Reality, Bhaskar lays at Althusser’s feet 
responsibility for the sins of some of the latter’s more prominent Brit- 
ish offspring, charging that the French philosopher's ‘failure to give 
any apodeictic status to the real object rendered it as theoretically dis- 
pensable as a Kantian thing-in-itself and helped to lay the ground for 
the worst idealist excesses of post-structuralism’ (RR, p. 188).7 The 
passage refers the reader to a fuller elaboration of this claim in Sciex- 
tific Realism and Human Emancipation, which I shall consider in a 
moment. At stake here is not merely the scholastic question of whether 
or not Bhaskar has got Althusser right—though this is far from a 





a Cf. the similar judgment made in Bhasker’s encyclopedia arucle on the Marxist 
theory of knowledge: ‘In Althusser one finds... form of scientific rauonslism 
influenced by the philosopher of science G. Bachelard and the mets-psychologist J. 
Lacan, in which the intransttrve dimension Is effectrvely neutalized, resulting in a 
latent ideals’ (RR, p. 142). 
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trivial matter, given the importance (conceded by Bhaskar; sce RR, 
p- 187) of Althusser’s corpus to contemporary Marxism. The substan- 
tive issue concerns what are licit views in the philosophy of science 
from the standpoint of historical materialism. To anticipate, I shall be 
arguiog that if Bhaskar is perhaps correct to chastise Althusser for 
undertheorizing the intransitive dimension in knowledge production, 
it may be said that Bhaskac’s own comparative slighting of the ways in 
which ideology permeates the transitive dimension risks the charge of 
metaphysical dogmatism, which, in the current ideological Kempfplatx 
of philosophy, is perhaps the greater danger to the success of the real- 
ist programme.? Althusser’s ‘scientific rationalism’ (RR, p. 142) is 
more than matched by Bhaskar’s rationalist faith that io philosophy 
the better argument and in science the superior hypothesis will neces- 
sarily carry the day. 


Bhaskar’s critique of ‘the British post-Althusserians’ (SHRE, p. 237) 
comes in the midst of a detailed examination of positivism and of its 
continuing legacy in the philosophy of science. He locates twin, sym- 
metrical dangers in rationalism of the Popper—Lakatos sort and in 
empiricism. A corollary of the latter position, he suggests, is the 
Feyerabend—Bachelard line ‘thar philosophy should have no effect on 
science’, on which view positivism has always depended. The odd 
thing, however, is that this latter has mutated, in the hyperempiricism 
of Hindess and Hirst, into a classical idealism, and this, Bhaskar avers, 
is the more or less inevitable result of Althusser’s underemphasis on 
‘the real object’: 


An account that cannot think the necessity for both, and the irreducibility 
of, the concepts of thought and being... must lapee into idealism where 
concepts are part of being. The origin of these errors is clear It lies in 
Althusser's initial inadequate theorisartion of the concepts of the ‘real 
object’ and the ‘thought object’. His failure to provide an apodeictic starus 
for, or indeed give any real function to, the former rendered it as dispos- 
able as a Kantian ding-an-sich—a service duly performed, against the con- 
tinuing materialist leer of Althusser's texts . . . (SHRE, pp. 237—8) 


Althusser’s own commitment to materialist (or, in Bhaskar’s terms, 
tanscendental realist) ontology is thus not in doubt; rather, his declen- 
sion of knowledge production (the infamous Generalities 1, u and m) 
gives insufficient weight to what he calls ‘the real-concrete’ (concret- 
réal), as opposed to the ‘concrete-in-thought’ (concret-depenses). Of 
these latter Bhaskar writes: 


This does not correspond to the realist distinction between the intransitrve 
and transiuve objects of knowledge. For while, for the realist viewing 
knowledge in che transitive dimension as a process of production, the 
transitrve object of knowledge may be said to correspond to Althusser’s 


3 I am noc saying that such a change 1s warranted, but it is plain that Bhaskar’s insist- 
ence on the irreducibility of the intransitive dimension tends to be construed thus; see, 
for example, Bruno Latour and Steve Woolgar, Laboratory Life The Construction of Scion- 
tific Pacts (3979), Princeton 1986, p 178. In the current euphoria over constructivist 
accounts of scientific discovery, something more than a firm distinction between tran- 
stave and incransitrve dimensions is required to make the case against a totally social- 
med view of the nature of theories. 
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Generalities |, the intransitive object of knowledge—what is known in and 
via this production process—is precisely the real object. It does not follow 
from the fact that we can only know in knowledge thar we can only know 


knowledge! (or even knowledge of knowledge would be impossible). (zz, 
p. 188) 


I shall make two comments. First, the transitive dimension is not con- 
fined only to Generalities 1, but is fully constituted by Generalities 1, 1I 
and i. These are, respectively: the raw materials (observational data, 
previous hypotheses, ideologies, and so forth) on which science works 
(Generalities 1); the existing body of scientific theory that works on 
the raw materials (Generalities 11); and the knowledge (new hypotheses) 
that is the outcome of this process of knowledge production (General- 
ities M1). The latter then become part of Generalities 1 and 0 in the 
ongoing process of scientific inquiry described so aptly by Bhaskar 
(see RR, pp. 19-20). Second, Althusser is perfectly explicit about 
knowledge itself (it is always knowledge of things, including the theor- 
etical things that give knowledge of the real), nowhere more than in 
Reading Capital: 


No doubt there is a relation between Abeaght-about-the-real and this reel, 
but it is a relation of Amesvedgs, a relation of adequacy or inadequacy of 
knowledge, noc a real relation, meaning by this a relation inscribed in thet 
real of which the thought is the (adequate or inadequare) knowledge. This 
knowledge relation between knowledge of the real and the real is not a 
relation of the reel that is known in this relationship. The distinction 
between a relation of knowledge and a relation of the real is a fundamental 
one: if we did not respect it we should fall irreversibly into either speculat- 
ive or empiricist idealism.4 


Nothing in the Alchusserian account of knowledge production is at 
odds either with Bhaskar’s general conception of the transitive dimen- 
sion, or with his commitment to the ontological priority of the rela- 
tively enduring real structures or mechanisms described in scientific 
laws. If Althusser has comparatively little to say about the ‘real- 
concrete’, this is just because he (perhaps wrongly) conceives that to 
be the exclusive prerogative of the sciences. The real is the object of 
scientific discourse; philosophy’s task, as we shall see, lies elsewhere. 
However, Bhaskar has another bone to pick with Althusser, one that 
follows naturally enough from what is termed Althusser’s ‘scientific 
rationalism’: 


Although opposed to any reduction of philosophy to science or vice-versa, 





4 Lous Althusser, “The Object of Caprtal’, in Althusser and Balibar, Resarug Capital, 
trans. Ben Brewster, London 1970, p. 87; hereafter cited parenthetcally as xc. Cf. the 
passage from a text of 1966, ‘On Theoretical Work: Difficulnes and Resour- 
ces’: ‘Naturally, the knowledge of formalebetract objects [the objects posited by theory 
Ms] has noching to do with a speculative and contemplative knowledge concerning 
‘pure’ ideas On the contrary, it is solely concerned with ras! objects; it is meaningful 
solely because it allows the forging of theoretical instruments, formal and abstract 
theoretical concepts, which permit production of the knowledge of real-concrete 
objects’. Louis Althusser, Philempby and the Spontencens Philessphy of the Scsontists and 
Other Essays, trans. Ben Brewster et sl., London, p. $1; hereafter cited parenthetically in 


the text as Pers. 
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in maintaining that criteria of scientificity are completely intrinsic to the 
science in question, Althusser leaves philosophy (including his own) with- 
out any clear role; in paruculer, the possibilities of any demarcation criter- 
100 between science and ideology, or critique of the practice of an alleged 
science, seem ruled out. (RR, p. 143) 


Bhaskar’s reference here, one presumes, is to the self-confessed theor- 
eticism of the early (circa 1965) Althusser. It is somewhat surprising, 
then, that he will subsequently assert his preference for the texts of 
this period over the transitional Philosphy and the Spontaneous Philo- 
sopby of the Scientists and the later texts of auto-critigne. More surprising 
still is that Bhaskar had recognized quite early on, in his essay on 
Feyerabend and Bachelard,” the originality and validity of Althus- 
serc’s new position in and on philosophy that was announced pro- 
grammatically in Lewin and Philosophy (PSPS, pp. 167-202), but is more 
thoroughly elaborated in his lectures on philosophy and science. We 
now turn to these latter to consider what it means to be a Marxist 
philosopher of science. That this is no simple task should go without 


saying. 
A Philosophy For Science 


It will be recalled that the Althusser of For Marx and Reeding Capital 
characterized philosophy, more specifically Marxist philosophy 
(dialectical materialism), as ‘the Theory of Theoretical practice’, a 
definition, he shortly recognized, that proposed ‘a unilateral and, in 
consequence, fals conception of dialectical materialism’ (RC, p. 321). 
This ‘false conception’ was more than anything else the warrant for 
the charge of ‘scientific rationalism’, particularly in the relationship it 
asserted between theoretical work and ideological struggle. This latter 
is made explicit in a text of 1965, “Theory, Theoretical Practice, and 
Theoretical Formation: Ideology and Ideological Struggle’, where 
Althusser writes: 


It is theeretical formatres that governs ideological struggle, that is the theoret- 
ical and practical foundaron of ideological struggle. In everyday practice, 
theoretical formanon and ideological struggle constantly and necessarily 
intertwine. One may therefore be tempced to confuse them and musjudge 
their difference in principle, as well as their hierarchy. This is why it is 
necessary, from the theoretical perspective, to insist at once on the distinc 
tren in principie between theeretical formalis and sdeelegical sraggis, and on the 
proerity im principle of theeretical formation over ideological struggle. (Pss, p. 38) 


Now in one sense this is unobjectionable and in fact follows from 
Lenin's slogan about the relationship between revolutionary theory 
and revolutionary practice. But in another sense it is entirely wrong, 
for it seals off theory (here historical materialism, but at this stage in 
Althusser's career, philosophy as well) from the domain of empirical 
confirmation (or refutation), which is what ideological struggle can in 
principle provide. Althusser is indeed guilty at this period of the 
‘theoreticism’ (more properly, speculative idealism) with which he has 
been charged. 





D See RR, p 48; che essay was originally published in 1975. 


The shift in Althusser's thinking, whatever its punctual determin- 
ations, would be clear by the time he prepared his lectures on philo- 
sophy and science. It is there from the outset in: (1) a sharp distincuion 
between the procedures of the sciences and those of philosophy (PSPS, 
Pp. 77, 81); (2) a clear stipulation of the relationship between philoso- 
phy and ideology (p. 83); (3) the attribution of a ‘spontaneous ideology 
of scientific practice’ to scientists (p. 88); and, finally, (4) a severe 
delimitation of the task of philosophy, which intervenes in scientific 
(and other) practice, not to guarantee its scientificity (as had been 
proposed in the earlier definition of philosophy), but to ‘remove 
obstacles’ in the path of scientific progress (p. 100). As becomes 
increasingly evident from the second lecture onwards, while Althus- 
set's first definition of philosophy had indeed proposed a philosophy 
of science (and, correlatively, of the scientificity of philosophy itself), 
the new definition of philosophy would be effectively a philosophy fr 
science: ‘Scientists should above all count on their own forces: but 
their forces are not a matter for them alone; a good proportion of these 
forces exists edsewhere—in the world of men, in their labour, their 
struggles and their ideas. I will add: philosophy—not just any philo- 
sophy, not that which exploits the sciences, but that which serves 
them—plays, or can play, a role here’ (PSPS, p. 12). In other terms, 
Althusser conceives the task of philosophy as underlabouring on 
behalf of the sciences, particularly the human sciences (PSPS, 


pp. 89-91). 


While these lectures never use the phrase, the conception of philoso- 
phy as ‘the class struggle carried on at the level of theory’ operates 
throughout them. Indeed, the very idea of a ‘Philosophy Course for 
Scientists’, of which Althusser's lectures were one segment, is pre- 
missed on a notion of philosophy's stake in the class struggle, its 
necessarily partisan position, and its irreducibility to sheer scientific 
problem-solving. The political-ideological function of philosophy that 
would come to feature so prominently in many of Althusser’s subse- 
quent texts, from Lewis and Philssophy (1968) and ‘Philosophy as a 
Revolutionary Weapon’ (1968), to ‘Is It Simple to be a Marxist in 
Philosophy?’ (1975) and “The Transformation of Philosophy’ (1976), is 
mobilized here: (1) to show how ideologies continue to function within 
scientific practices; and, correlatively, (2) to recruit scientists into the 
materialist camp. The former claim is defended in a general way in 
the third lecture and in detail through a close explication of biologist 
Jacques Monod’s inaugural lecture at the Collége de France, included 
as an appendix in the published text of Spomtemeous Philosophy (PSPS, 
pp. 145-65). This latter compares favourably with Bhaskar’s critique 
of positivism as a philosophical ideology (see RR, pp. 49-65, and 
SRHE, pp. 224-308 for a more sustained treatment). 


I have been arguing that no significant theoretical differences separate 
Bhaskar and Althusser. Althusser's early texts are premissed upon a 
realist philosophy of science (including the realist ontology on which 





* Gregory Elliott has argued for a political determinanon: to wit, Althusser's over- 
valuation of Maoism; see AMbuster: The Detexr of Theory, chs 4 and 5, especially pp. 
194-7, which deal with Althusser's text of 1966, ‘Sur la Révolution Culturelle’. 
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Bhaskar insists), while his later texts from Spewtexseus Philosophy 
onwards declare for the task of philosophical underlabouring on 
behalf of the sciences (especially the human sciences). What, then, 
distinguishes these two projects to establish a Marxist philosophy of 
science? 


Against the grain of much commentary,” I should insist that Althus- 
ser's first major works undertake iw pbhilesephy but for science some of 
the major tasks specified by his second definition of philosophy. For 
Marx and Reading Capital were principally concerned with reconstruct- 
ing the bases of historical materialism by criticizing the various ideo- 
logical deformations that had come to inhabit its theoretical problem- 
atic since the time of Marx. While this may have appeared to many a 
sterile exercise in Marxology (for example, the celebrated emphasis on 
the ‘epistemological break’ between the humanist and the scientific 
Marx), Althusser's aim was plain enough: to distinguish between the 
scientific and the ideological elements that inhabited (and still inhabit 
—now more than ever!) Marxist theory, and thus to remove obstacles 
to progress in historical-marerialist research. 


Bhaskar acknowledges both the novelty and the importance of Althus- 
ser's project, while repeating the standard criticism that ‘while Althus- 
ser wishes to insist against sociological eclecticism that the totality is 
structured in dominance, his own positive concept of structural 
causality is never clearly articulated’ (BR, p. 143). This last seems a 
peculiar charge indeed, since so much of Reading Capital is devoted to 
this concept, either in defining it explicitly (see especially RC, pp. 
186-9), or in establishing its provenance in Marx as the key to his 
mature, scientific concept of society. Nonetheless, Bhaskar puts his 
finger on a notorious difficulty in Althusser’s reconstruction of 
historical materialism: to wit, how precisely to conjugate the concept 
of overdetermination (and its correlate, the relative autonomy of the 
superstructures) with the hypothesis of determination in the last 
instance by the economy. 


Only a Philosopher 


There is no point in dodging the issue: this puzzle was never solved 
conceptually by Althusser. But why would one anticipate that it 
should be? Two considerations exempt Althusser from serious culpa- 
bility on this count. First, as Althusser was wont to insist, he was only 
a philosopher. Clarification of concepts is indeed in the domain of 
philosophy, but it is no charge of this discipline, whether one con- 
ceives it either as “Theory of Theoretical practice’ or as ‘class struggle 
in theory’, to specify in advance of empirical research what the full 
reach of scientific concepts will be. The second reason derives from 
the peculiarity of the term ‘structure’ itself as it functions in the empir- 
ical science in question: historical materialism. While the word is the 
same one used to designate the enduring mechanisms that give shape 


7 Though by no means all. See, for example, Gregory Elliott's introduction to Pres, 
and the ‘Conclusion: Unfinished History’ to Asbauer: The Deter of Theory. 
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and order to nature, the concept as deployed in the social sciences is, 
as Bhaskar has tirelessly insisted, entirely different: ‘Society, then, is 
an articulated ensemble of tendencies and powers which, unlike 
natural ones, exist only as long as they (or at least some of them) are 
being exercised; are exercised in the last instance via the intentional 
activity of human beings; and are not necessarily space-time invar- 
iant’ (RR, p. 79). This is to say, particularly in light of the last clause, 
that the only means for specifying the concept of structural causality is 
just to do scienufic work on given social formations.® 


The Althusserian reprise of this line of argument runs as follows. All 
societies are structured by modes of production ‘visible only in their 
effects’; the determination of the structure by its effects—that is, the 
hierarchy of the material practices (canonically, the economic, the 
political and the ideological)—will vary not only from one mode of 
production to another but from social formation to social formation. 
This being so, structural causality can have no other theoretical signifi- 
cance than to distinguish the Marxist concept of the mode of existence 
of society from its empiricist and holistic historicist rivals; its further 
specification is an entirely empirical matter. As Althusser observes: 


[Jhase as there is no production in general, there is no history in general, 
but only specific structures of historicity which, since they are merely the 
existence of determinate social formations (arising from specific modes of 
production), articulated as social wholes, have no meaning except as a 
function of the essence of those totalities, i.e., of the essence of their pecu- 
liar complexity. (Rc, pp. 108-9) 


The realist concept of structural causality licenses no more (but also 
no less) far-reaching conclusions for historical materialism than this. 


Realism and Scientific Socialism 


I claimed earlier that while one could provisionally grant the justice of 
Bhaskar’s charge thet Althusser had undertheorized the intransitive 
dimension of science, the opposite defect is to be observed in Bhas- 
kar’s own comparative slighting of certain aspects of the specific 
mechanisms operative in the transitive dimension. I have argued that 
Althusser’s reconstruction of historical materialism aimed at just the 
sort of philosophical underlabouring on behalf of the human sciences 
recognized by Bhaskar as among the most urgent of philosophy's 
current tasks, and, further, that Althusser’s reticence in developing 
the concept of structural causality prudently observes the limits of 
philosophical discourse in relation to the empirical sciences. On the 
face of it, nothing in the Bhaskar corpus to date can rival the contri- 
bution to a specific, existing scientific practice of Althusser’s labours 


Io fact, there was an attempt from within Althusserianism co extend the concept of 
structural causality by giving a theoretical account of how it functions in explananons 
of the transition from one mode of production tw another. This was none other than 
Balibar’s “The Basic Concepts of Historical Materialism’ (2c, pp. 199-308). Despite 
Balibar’s assertion of the openness of the problems he poses (p. 308), the essay’s failure 
to capture the specificity of historical materialist practice is patent; see Elliott, Althas- 
sor The Domar of Theory, pp. 160-7L 
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on behalf of historical materialism. Bhaskar’s philosophy of science is, 
in Marxist terms, beyond reproach. His underlabouring fer science, 
however, has thus far been confined largely to various interventions 
against positivism and (more limitedly) relativism or absolute histori- 
cism; further, his critique has been conducted on almost exclusively 
intraphilosophical terrain (that is, it has been aimed at philosophers 
of science, not scientific researchers themselves). There are other and 
arguably more direct means for carrying on the class struggle in 
theory. 


Two recent studies instance just such interventions at different levels: 
Andrew Collier's Scientific Realism and Secialist Thought and Stanley 
Aronowitz’s Sctewce as Power. Collier’s excellent, tough-minded little 
book attempts, among other things, to conjugate the works of Althus- 
ser and Bhaskar, as I have done here. In his view, the latter is a neces- 
sary corrective to the errors of the former: ‘But Bhaskar’s results have 
the advantage of being more determinate than Althusser’s...It is 
clearer what Bhaskar’s conclusions “permit” and “forbid” (as Popper 
would say), and also what it is about the practice of science that com- 
pels these conclusions. And this is not a mater of clarity of expres- 
sion, but of a different practice of philosophy’ (SRST, p. x). Agreed. 
But the demur thar quickly follows—'However, I am less sanguine 
than Roy Bhaskar about the prospects of scientific knowledge in the 
human world’, Collier observes—suggests why Althusser's ‘different 
practice of philosophy’ may, as I have suggested, be a necesssary cor- 
rective to Bhaskar’s incipient rationalism in the transitive dimension. 


For example, Collier indicts Althusser for the ‘fallacy of misplaced con- 
creteness’, by which he means Althusser ‘chinks that we can 

separate practices as ideological or scientific, rather than separate 
aspects of the same practice’ (SRST, pp. 27-8). This claim patently 
ignores the import of Althusser’s redefinition of philosophy after 
1966, setting aside the whole of Spextenecas Philosophy and its examin- 
ation of the intertwined aspects of ideology and science in scientific 
practice. The Althusserian concept of the ‘spontaneous ideology of 
scientists’ gives precise warrant for statements like the following: ‘A 
given practice may produce science exd@ ideology...in that it may 
simultaneously bring into the world objective scientific knowledge 
aod theoretical ideology that stands in the way of science and perpet- 
uates class rule’ (SRST, p. 29). In the currently available corpus of 
Althusser’s writings, the principal examples of how this inmixing of 
science and ideology can occur are: historical materialism itself, 
psychoanalysis, the work of Jacques Monod. As an eminent American 
sage once observed, you can look it up. 


Collier’s main achievement, however, does not lie in textual exegesis, 
either of Alchusser or of Bhaskar; nor does it lie in the realization of a 
new conception of Marxist philosophy of science. It consists, rather, 
in cashing out the realist programme in relation to scientific social- 
ism. The disrepute into which the latrer term has fallen may on the 


° Hemel Hempetead 1989; hereafter ated parenthetcally in the text as SEST 
P Minneapolis 1988; hereafter cited parenthencally as se 


face of it make his project appear quixotic, but Collier is quite per- 
suasive in showing how no other form of socialist thought (utopian, 
anarchist or reformist), much less various strands of liberalism, can 
deal adequately with the constraints upon social transformation 
imposed by capitalism. He conceives social theory as distinct from the 
sciences proper, dubbing the former an ‘epistemoid’, a theoretical dis- 
cipline inextricably intertwined with social practice (SRST, pp. 126- 
53). This conception of social theory gives full weight to the ceteris 
paribus clauses that Bhaskar recognizes must be inserted into the 
equation 


knowledge — transforming action 


but typically underplays in his own practice of philosophy. As Collier 
wryly remarks after lucidly presenting the broad set of constraints that 
operate against social reproduction: ‘A philosophical book is not the 
place to argue that this or that constraint on social reproduction 
exists; but it is on precisely such arguments that the case for socialism 
rests... Though naturally, good arguments will not pierce the ideo- 
logical armour of many’ (SRST, p. 177). 


Ideological Struggle and Socialist Emancipation 


At the outset of Reclaiming Reality, Bhaskar proposes an agenda for 
socialist thought: ‘I take it that whatever our politics, in the narrow 
party or factional sense, socialists can agree that what we must be 
about today is the building of a movement for socialism—in which 
socialism wins 2 cultural-intellectual hegemony, so that it becomes the 
enlightened common-sense of our age’ (RR, p. 1). And he concludes 
the book with the following lapidary and somewhat laconic judgment: 


[T]here is something about the market and what Marx called the value and 
wage forms which makes empirical realism the account of reality or ontol- 
ogy thar is spontaneously generated therein. Within the capitalist mode of 
production critical realism is always going to seem a luxury its agents can- 
not afford. It is the argument of this book thar it is a philosophy without 
which a socialist emancipation cannot be achieved. (RR, p. 192) 


Both statements are, I think, true; the question is how the first can be 
brought about given the necessary recalcitrance of existing agents 
hypothesized in the second. My own inclination is to take the line of 
the later Althusser, however much this has been maligned. The crucial 
text, not surprisingly, is the essay on ‘Ideology and Ideological State 
Apparatuses’. 


Too much ink has been spilt over this little essay (the subtitle of 
which, ‘Notes towards an Investigation’, has seldom been heeded) to 
require a full-dress exposition here. It will suffice instead to observe 
its pertinence to socialist transformation, which both Bhaskar and 
Collier envisage as the ultimate aim of their work. Barring some 
unforeseeable advance in self-organization among the working classes 
of the advanced capitalist world, or some equally unpredictable 
collapse of the global capitalist economy (both are of course possible, 
the latrer even likely in the long term), there are no immediate 
prospects for socialist transformation in Europe, the United States or 
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Japan.” On a Marxist-realist account of society, the persistence (and 
general acceptance) of most aspects of bourgeois ideology among 
these populations seems inevitable. To hope to make socialism ‘the 
enlightened common-sense of our age’ under such conditions must 
appear utopian in the worst sense. 


Among the enduring merits of Althusser’s essay on ideology is its 
insistence on the materiality of ideological practice. This is, of course, 
already entailed by the classical Marxist concept of ideology, but, with 
the possible exception of Gramsci, no one in the Marxist tradition 
before Althusser had situated the theory of ideology so centrally on the 
terrain of social life. While the notion of ‘ideological stare apparatuses’ 
has been much criticized for its denegation of civil society, the hypo- 
thesis that one of the principal functions of the capitalist state is to 
ensure the reproduction of capitalist social relations is clearly defen- 
sible. One way in which it does so is by training a technical intelligent- 
sia, the ‘savants’ to whom Althusser addressed his lectures on philoso- 
phy and science and whose decisive role in the reproduction of 
capitalism no one can seriously doubt. 


Now, it is a characteristic Blanquist error to believe that elites can 
make revolutions without a mass base; but the opposite populist (and 
anti-Leninist) one is to pin all hope on the native capacity of the work- 
ing class to make and sustain one. If socialist emancipation one day 
proves to be on the agenda for any significant proportion of human- 
kind, it will not be because workers in the capitalist heardands have 
overnight been delivered from their ideological illusions by the sheer 
force of reality striking them in the face. Socialism will emerge from 
capitalism, if ic ever does, only as part of a long historical process of 
re-education among elites and masses alike, maturing in the womb of 
capitalist society and a fortiori in those institutions where the ideolog- 
ical domination of the bourgeoisie is most immediately secured. A 
Marxist philosophy fr science in our epoch is therefore necessarily a 
struggle for hegemony within the institutions of (natural- and social-) 
scientific training. Realist theory entails, as Bhaskar insists, ontolog- 
ical commitments and epistemological principles; its triumph over 
idealism further requires the sort of ideological struggle theorized by 
Althusser as well as practised by him in Speatansens Philosophy. 


Science as Power 


The hegemony of the technical intelligentsia in modern societies is the 
overarching theme of Aronowitz’s Sctence as Power. On his view, the 
position of religion (ideological common sense under feudalism) is 
now occupied by science (ideological common sense under advanced 
capitalism [sP, pp. 8-10]). The power of science is part and parcel of 
capitalist social relations, which require constant revolutionizing of 
the means of production. The increasing domination of technology 
over labour, and the broad acceptance of scientific method, go hand 





= And surely one consequence of the epochal changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union over the past two years ts to have rendered similar prospects in the capi- 
talist periphery incomparebly more difficuk. 
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in hand to reproduce the dominance of the bourgeoisie in the economy 
and in ideology: ‘Machine technology cannot be separated from the 
social relations that created it. The logic of domination remains 
embedded in the machine, which is an instrument for the perpetua- 
tion of social oppression and exploitation by virtue of not only its uses 
but its construction as well’ (sP, p. 78). 


Based on a (partial but not wholly unwarrantable) reading of Marx on 
the labour process (SP, pp. 45-55), Aronowitz’s account of science 
reverses the conventional view in philosophy of science, subordinat- 
ing scientific method to its instrumentalization in experiment: 


Scientific discovery depends increasingly on the sophistication of the 
machines of experimental science. For, to the extent thar science believes it 
relies on observation as much as mathematical calculacon, its collective 
experience 1s mediated by the accuracy of the data collected by means of 
mechanical interventions into the nature it constructs in the laboratory. 


(S, p 41) 


In Bhaskar’s terms, science is constituted wholly by its activities in the 
transitive dimension (which in one sense is true: without experiment- 
ation and hypothesis-formation there would be no science), setting 
aside the possibility that what science investigates and explains pre- 
exists experimental intervention and persists in the same way once the 
experiment is over. For Aronowitz, there just are no such things as 
intransitive objects of knowledge. 


Aronowitz’s case against science is a Marxist variant of standard con- 
ventionalist (Kuhn) or constructivist (Latour and Woolgar) accounts. 
It is marred, among other ways, by its conflation of scientific realism 
with positivism. Commenting on what he terms ‘positivist tendencies 
in Marx’, Aronowitz characterizes these latter as ‘the notion of the 
objective material world as prior to human will, possessing an inde- 
pendent power which can be discovered through scientific investiga- 
tion, specifically through experiment’ (SP, p. 74). Nothing in this 
characterization is specifically positivist, at least as this description 
has traditionally been understood. Moreover, does Aronowitz honesty 
believe (and expect us to believe) that there were no subatomic par- 
ticles in the universe before their existence was registered in certain 
experiments at the end of the nineteenth century, or that such par- 
ticles cease to exist after they have passed through a cloud chamber 
and their ‘tracks’ are recorded? Similarly, does he hold that prior to 
the discovery of DNA genetic duplication and mutation were accom- 
plished by some other means, or that outside the laborarory species 
are not perpetuated by the biochemical properties determined by the 
double-helix structure? If we are to doubt the findings of the empirical 
sciences, we need to be given better reasons than that they have arisen 
from and been a necessary adjunct to capitalist social relations. Even 
if chis lacter is the case (and I doubt that it is, at least in the global, 
undifferentiated manner Aronowitz asserts), scientific discoveries 
could still give correct descriptions of (certain features in) nature. 
Thart the nuclear-power industry has attempted to impose on us a 
grossly undemocratic and capital-intensive form of energy production 
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is no grounds for thinking that controlled fission reactions are just a 
capitalist plot. 


The true test of realist versus conventionalist accounts of science 
comes, it should by now be clear, in the social sciences, where the 
existence of intransitive objects of knowledge is less obvious. Given 
Aronowitz’s insistence on the constitutive role of ideology in scientific 
investigation, it is worth considering how he himself conceives this 
key concept in Marxist theory. He 1s, predictably, openly scornful of 
orthodox accounts that link ideology to class struggle, chiding them 
for remaining ‘grounded in an objectivist account of history’ (SP, 
p. uo). Yet his own rendition of the history of modern science makes 
just such an ‘objectivise’ claim about the determination of scientific 
method by social relations of production. Aronowitz seems to have a 
distinctive conception of ideology (and thus of science) in mind, one 
that is at once grounded in social relations and yet not unilaterally 
determined by one’s position in the class struggle. He is, rightly, criti- 
cal of the preposterous Stalinist notion of ‘proletarian science’ (SP, 
Pp. 01-16), while trying to ‘save the appearances’ of Marx’s insight 
into the determination of consciousness by social being (see, for 
example, his discussion of the Lysenko affair, SP, pp. 227—9).” Is it 
possible, then, to give a more or less objective account of the ‘social 
context’ in which physical laws are ‘produced’? Aronowitz seems to 
think so, and cites many studies that aim to do just that: Fleck on the 
discovery of syphilis (sP, pp. 187-8); Latour on Pasteur (p. 293); 
Pickering on quarks (pp. 291-2). But what is the ‘object’ in these 
studies? By what criteria might they be said to pass muster as truthful 
accounts of how things are in the social world of science? 


Aronowitz’s recommendations for ‘critical science’ (SP, ch. m) can 
only be realized with a concept of scientific inquiry that he rejects 
in principle (while embracing it in practice): to wit, that social rela- 
tions are relatively enduring structures which it is possible to observe 
and describe in terms not merely subjective or bound to the local 
interests of a party, a guild, or even a class. Take Aronowitz's favour- 
ite bugbear: the division between manual and mental labour upon 
which the hegemony of modern science depends. Drawing upon 
Sohn-Rethal, Aronowitz locates the origins of this paradigm for know- 
ledge production historically in Greek philosophy (and, presumably, 
in its motivating discourse, mathematics) and socially in commodity 
exchange (SP, pp. 142-3). Its true historical destiny remains unful- 
filled, however, until the capitalist epoch, when workers (manual 
labourers) are for the first time completely alienated from the means 


™ Aronowitz's own position seems to be more or less that of Christopher Caudwell's 
The Criss m Phys, held by Aronowitz to be ‘the first Marxist work to posit both the 
relative autonomy of scientific knowledge from rts social relations, and the determin- 
anon, in the last instance, of physical laws by the social context of their production’ 
(sP, p m0). Peat is the operanrve word here Nothing Aronowitz can say will ever 
redeem Caudwell’s ill-digesed maeng of anecdotal information about the history of 
physics from the utter intellectual oblon to which rt has justly been consigned for 
over half a century. Aronowitz scarcely does any better, it should be said; see sr, 
ch. 10, “The Breakup of Certainty’, for his highly dubious account of analyucal philoso- 
phy of science in relation to post-Hinsteinian mechanics. 
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of production through the institution of the wage form; the culmina- 
tion of this logic is the increasing technical subordination of labour to 
capital, and the degradation of the labour process (SP, pp. 48-59). 
Marx, from whom the elements (if not the conclusions) of this account 
are taken, thought when he was describing the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction that: (1) he was giving an account of social reality; (2) his 
account was generally perspicuous—thar is, it was scientific (rather 
than ideological, as were those given in political economy). Having 
been born a bourgeois, educated in bourgeois institutions, and 
accepting the eminently bourgeois belief in the value of scientific 
inquiry seems not to have been an insuperable obstacle to his produc- 
ing an account of bourgeois social relations that remains to this day 
without serious theoretical rival. Soi-distent Marxist philosophies of 
science that assert the total subordination of scientific practice to 
ideological determination need, among other things, to explain this 
rather striking anomaly in their theory. 


Feyerabend’s Challenge 


Surely the most consequent—if increasingly quixotic—challenge to 
the realist philosophy of science has been mounted by Paul Feyer- 
abend. The recent reissue of his classic Against Methed,® as well as the 
publication of what he has said (perhaps in jest) will be his last book, 
Farewell te Reasen,*4 provides an occasion for assessing the strengths 
and weaknesses of the ‘anarchist’ or ‘dadaist’ philosophy of science he 
champions. I shall begin somewhat obliquely by drawing upon Roy 
Bhaskar’s pointed critique of 1975, ‘Feyerabend and Bachelard: Two 
Philosophies of Science’, reprinted in Reclaiming Reality. 


Among the many difficulties of giving a coherent account of Feyer- 
abend’s work since 1970, as Bhaskar notices (RR, p. 40) and Feyer- 
abend himself admits in his Preface to the new edition of Agatust 
Methed (AM, p. vii), is that one never knows whether to take anything 
he says seriously. His posture is attractive for anyone who feels that 
scientists and their enterprise can usefully be mken down a peg or 
two. The public image of science and its practitioners (in this I basic- 
ally agree with Aronowitz) is one of unquestioned cognitive superior- 
ity, so that Feyerabend's debunking of scientific hubris is necessary 
and timely. There is nothing sacrosanct about science in general or 
about any of its currently held theories in particular; scientific prac- 
tice is always open to criticism—but, it should be added, not just in 
any form. 


Nor does Feyerabend seem to feel, despite his asseveration that in the 


* London 1988; hereafter cited parenthetically in the text as Am; the original edition 
appeared in 1975. 

M London 1987, hereafter cited parenthetically in the ext as rz. Apezast Method and 
Rerewell  Reasea are provocative and, above all, entertaining books, rich in historical 
der! and witty in presentation. Since Bhaskar'’s crique of the former (see below) 
pretty much makes my case against its faults (of which Feyerabend is predictably 
unrepentant 10 Ferewell te Ressa), | have concentrated instead on the somewhat tamer 
essays collected in P.K. Feyerabend, Pittampbxal Papers, 2 vols. Cambridge 1981, 
hereafter cited parenthetically as PPI and PP2. 
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sciences ‘anything goes’ (AM, p. 21), that criticism of scientific research 
is just an open field where any counterposition to an existing hypo- 
thesis is warranted or licit. His conception of science and of its place 
in a free society is more nuanced, hence more sustainable: 


Again I want to make two pons: first, that science can stand on its own 
feet and does not need any belp from rationalists, secular humanists, Marx- 
ists and similar religrous movements; and, secondly, that non-scientific 
cultures, procedures and assumptions can also stand on their own feet and 
should be allowed to do so, if this is the wish of their representatives. 
Science must be protected from ideologies, and societies, especially demo- 
cratic societies, must be protected from science. (AM, p. vin) 


If it has been Feyerabend's special crusade to aid in this second sort of 
protection, the task (if not always the practice) of philosophy of 
science is to help out in the first. And it may be added, pace Feyer- 
abend, that the security of the sciences does not always go without say- 
ing, any more than does the existence of the democratic institutions he 
rightly insists are the necessary corollary of a humanly liberating prac- 
tice of science. 


Feyerabend’s career, as Bhaskar indicates (RR, p. 33), presents a 
curious trajectory. Friend and admirer of Imre Lakatos, once an ultra- 
orthodox Popperian, he has become the great scourge of the very prin- 
ciples he himself was intent on defending in his early work.” On 
Bhaskarc’s construal of it, Feyerabend's position in Agaisst Method can 
be organized around three central claims; the first two derive from a 
critical evaluation of standard views in philosophy of science. 


Q) In the company of Kuhn, whom he had criticized in an earlier 
incarnation™® but now considers a comrade-in-arms (AM, pp. 229- 
30), Feyerabend insists on incommensurability between competing 
explanations of phenomena in science, and competing worldviews out 
of it (RR, p. 32). 


(2) A corollary of this first claim is that the history of science itself 
reveals essential anarchism in its development, and that this is a 
necessary condition for its progress—slrhough Feyerabend is predict- 
ably sceptical concerning the generality of notions like scientific pro- 
gress (RR, pp. 33-4). 

(3) Underlying Feyerabend’s critical appraisal of science and its justi- 
ficatory philosophy is a deep commitment to human freedom, which 
he sees endangered by scientific enterprise. As Bhaskar summarily 
observes, Feyerabend is ‘for freedom and against science’ (BR, p. 35). 


Bhaskar’s replies to (1) (RR, pp. 32-3; see also RTS, pp. 191, 248, 258) 
and (2) (RB, pp. 34-5) are unimpeachable and need not detain us. As 
he recognizes, the real force of Agetast Method derives from (3), which 


D For the ‘Popperian’ Feyerabend, see, ster alsa, ch. 8 (sections 1-8) in PP2, and espe- 
ctally hus ‘Problems of Empiricism’, in R.G Colodny, ed., Beyoud! the Edge of Certazety, 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 1965. 
% See ‘Consolations for the Specialist’, (PP2, pp 131-61), originally published ın Imre 
Lakatos and Alan Musgrave, eds, Cretucism end the Growth of Knowledge, Cambridge 
1970, PP 197-230 
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involves similar problems to those posed by Rorty’s championing of 
liberal freedom (see above, pp. 127-8) and encounters a similar 
objection: 


Knowledge may not be the most important social activity, but it is the one 
upon which the achievement of any human objective depends. Freedom, in 
the sense Feyerabend attaches to it, depends upon knowledge (praxis pre- 
supposes theory); we can only be as free as our knowledge is reliable and 
complete. We are not free to choose what we believe if we are co attain the 
kinds of objectives Feyerabend mentions. Only if belief-in-itself was the 
sole end of human action would Feyerabend be warranted in such an 
assumption (RR, p. 36) 


To my knowledge, Feyerabend has never formally replied to Bhaskar’s 


criticisms. How might he have done so? 


Against Method opens with an interesting contention: “The following 
essay is written in the conviction that exerchism, while perhaps not the 
most attractive political philosophy, is certainly excellent medicine for 
epistemology, and for the philosophy of sciewce’ (AM, p. 9). Feyerabend thus 
immediately prises apart the social domain from science. (Here and 
throughout his work ‘science’ almost exclusively denotes the natural 
sciences.) There is e constitutive tension, then, between Feyerabend's 
conception of the social dimension of scientific inquiry and his appar- 
ent conviction that consequent political action cannot follow an anar- 
chist line. He immediately quotes Lenin in support of his own view 
that no methodological imperative is entailed by the practice of 
science, save that method is generally—and productively—ad hoc, the 
scientist, in Einstein's words, ‘an unscrupulous opportunist’ (AM, 
p. 0). 


The invocation of and commentary upon Lenin at this point are 
curious. Feyerabend takes him to be saying that politics and history 
are just a messy business from which no principles or rules can be 
derived, and that what obtains in history and politics holds for 
inquiries about nature. Feyerabend then quotes Mach on scientific 
practice to the same effect, arguing that politics (on Lenin's account) 
and science are methodologically similar (AM, pp. Io n. 5). I offer two 
brief comments. First, as even the most casual reader of Lenin knows 
(and as Bhaskar points out; see RR, p. 36), nothing could be further 
from the concept of politics and history adduced here than Lenin’s 
understanding of strategic calculation. For Lenin, a consequent poli- 
tics can only be constructed on the basis of a particular science 
(historical materialism), which gives the revolutionary tactician the 
requisite knowledge for choosing between alternative courses of 
action. Second, Feyerabend’s invocation of Mach on investigative 
procedure, however salutary the latter may be as a rule of thumb, 
makes for an odd bedfellow with the author of Materialism and Emprrto- 
Criticism. Feyerabend was certainly acquainted with Lenin’s text 
before penning this note,” yet he ignores the fact that Lenin wrote it 





17 See Two Models of Epistemic Change: Mill and Hegel’, pra, p. 72.0. u This paper 
was originally published in 1970 as part of Feyerabend's programmatic essay ‘Against 
Method’. 
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precisely to combat Mach’s increasing prestige among certain Bolshe- 
vik intellectuals (Bogdanov, Lunacharsky, Bazarov).% The omission 
is far from incidental; it is of a piece with Feyerabend’s (mis)under- 
standing of Marxism as a science of the history of social formations 
and as a political practice, and is part and parcel of his libertarian 
idea of freedom. 


Marxism, Science and Freedom 


Feyerabend has been casually invoking Marxist thought for many 
years, characteristically as a buttress for his own anti-rationalist epis- 
temology. But on some few occasions a different strain has taken over. 
For example, in a critical treatment of the Lakatosian idea of scientific 
research programmes, he writes in an almost partisan vein: 


And whoever has read Rosa Luxemburg’s reply to Bernstein's criticism of 
Marx or Trouky’s account of why the Russian revolution took place in a 
backward country... will see char Marxists are pretty close to what Lakatos 
would like any upstanding rationalist to do, though there is absolutely no 
need for them to accept his rules. (PP2, p. 207) 


In another place he quotes extensively from Mao in defence of J.S. 
Mill (PP2, pp. 67-8), while drawing solace from Lenin for his own 
reading of Hegel (PP2, pp. 74, 75, 79). Unlikely as the comparison 
appears at first, this Feyerabend sounds like no one so much as the 
later Althusser of Lesin and Philosphy. Well, not quite. 


Feyerabend’s diagram and explanation of the relations among the 
three that guide his view of knowledge production seem at first blush 
attractive and not wholly dissimilar to Althusser’s account of General- 
ities 1, I and wi. The diagram proposes the following schema for 
scientific inquiry: 

criticism — proliferation — realism 


on which Feyerabend comments: 


Nor does the arrow... express a well-defined connection such as logical 
implication. It rather suggests that starting with the left hand side and add- 
ing physical principles, psychological assumptions, plausible cosmological 
conjectures, absurd guesses and plain commonsense views, a dialectical 
debate will eventually arrive at the right hand side. (PPI, pp. vii—viti) 


Further, he is quite adamant that the arrow stands for no general 
methodological protocols; its meaning lies only in the particular 
examples adduced. (Feyerabend gives several instances of how 
research has actually proceeded, but presumably others would illus- 
trate the crucial point as well: that no method of science can be 
derived from examining what scientists in fact do.) 


Feyerabend's point about proliferation is that the business of scien- 
tific research is just messy; his claim for realism is roughly the standard 





” See Althusser, “Lenin and Philosophy’, PSPS, pp. 167-202. 


one that theories do indeed refer to things.27 No Marxist should be 
hostile to these views. Nor is his ufderstanding of criticism likely to 
meet with disapproval: ‘Criticism means that we do not simply accept 
the: phenomena, processes, institutions that surround us but we 
examine them and try to change them’ (p. vii). To Bhaskar’s charac- 
terization of his work (see above, p. 141), Feyerabend might fairly 
reply chat he is agate (only rationalist accounts of) science just 
because he is for a practice of science that may better serve the end of 
human freedom. So where is the argument? 


It comes, unsurprisingly, when one attempts to cash out Feyerabend’s 
democratic (indeed populist; see, for example, FR, pp. 273-9) attach- 
ments in an emancipatory programme that possesses substantive con- 
tent and respects the quite real limits of both humanity and nature. 
Feyerabend cao invoke the manifest ecological and human disasters 
visited on various people by Western science (FR, pp. 3-4, 26-7), but 
all he can recommend to prevent their worsening (or their recurrence 
in different forms) is that everyone respect everyone else's right to be 
different. Such a notion of freedom is demonstrably vacuous; it gains 
no force by being dressed out in pseudo-materialist garb with cita- 
tions from Lenin and Marx. The latter two held rather stronger 
notions about a science of society and recognized that any project for 
the liberation of humankind needed to understand (that is, explain) 
the material—social and natural—constraints on human freedom 
prior to changing the conditions that currently prevent its full 
realization. 


Feyerabend is rightly critical of the collective arrogance of the tech- 
nical intelligentsia (and the West generally), but this gives no 
grounds for a general indictment of the scientific enterprise. Ic is, 
rather, a demonstration of Bhaskar’s and Althusser's point about the 
persistence of ideologies in science’s transitive dimension. In order to 
launch a consequent critique of these ideologies, more than a Mill- 
inspired liberal tolerance is required. It demands, simply enough, a 
theory of ideology as necessary illusion. Historical materialism offers, 
among other things, such a theory. Marxist philosophy cannot settle 
matters for or against this theory; it can, however, struggle against the 
various regnant idealisms that seek to deny it any chance of making 
its own way in the world. A Marxist philosophy of science is therefore 
a philosophy fr science in just this sense. Hence, it is now possible 
(and necessary) to emend Marx’s famous pronouncement to say: 
Philosophers neither interpret nor change the world; science, whose 
cognitive autonomy philosophy is charged with protecting, does the 
former in order that the latter may one day be possible. 


9 Feyerabend's respect for Aristocde 1s considerable; see PPI passim, PP2, pp. 12-15, 
183-4, and passar, and especially his Semace ow a Free Seceety, London 1978, pp. 53—65- 
In this respect, among Feyerabend's most attractrve proposals is that scienufic 
training ın the West is unconscionably ethnocentric and should be modified to inchide 
alternative cosmological traditions (see, for example, AM, pp. U-12; FR, pp. 20-39). 
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themes 
The fourth successive general-election defeat of the British Labour Party 
` will be greeted with widespread dismay on the Left. A thoroughgoing 
debate is now needed on the reasons for the debacle, apportioning due 
weight to such factors as Labour ’s loss of identity in the bid for electoral 
success, its unwillingness to come clean on electoral reform, and ‘its 
short-sighted commitment to European monetary union at an exchange 
rate that would have written off the unemployed for a generation. But it is 
not just Labour that faces the task of re-examination. In Western Europe 
social democracy has shown itself to be increasingly out of touch with the 
sentiments of working people, while in Eastern Europe the collapse of 
Stalinism has led not to the triumph of those seeking a ‘third way’ but to 
their marginalization. Britain’s 1992 election result, which follows similar 
_ setbacks for the social-democratic and post-Communist Left throughout 
Europe, reveals the urgent need for a far-reaching reassessment and 
reformulation of traditional socialist strategies and policies. The ever 
more divisive and ecologically destructive logic of capitalism and Class 
society cannot be checked, let alone reversed, without engaging funda- 
mental social transformations. 


In this issue of the Review, Paul Auerbach and James Donald look at the 
variable role of education in different political cultures, and at the 
importance of educational issues to the reformulation of the pro- 
grammes of the Left. While both agree that education must always be 
seen as linked to, and expressive of, a larger form of life, they explore dif- 
ferent ways in which traditional left recipes are wanting. Auerbach 


f argues that socialist strategies of transformation have traditionally con- -- 


centrated too much on the ownership of economic assets and too little on 
the full implications of universal educational provision. He argues that 
.in the United States and Britain today we see around us the failure of 
what he calls ‘the philistine experiment’, that is to say, of political cul- 
tures which have long underestimated the value of education. He 
observes that the stingy and haphazard approach of the authorities in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries towards the provision of education and training 
has reflected a blind spot in individualist and utilitarian thinking which 
cannot be remedied in a narrowly instrumental way. He also argues that 
in a modern economy education can play a quite central role in socialist 

- programmes of transformation. He suggests that few goals would be as 
‘revolutionary in today’s world as that of providing for every child the 
‘sort of many-sided and properly resourced education that would allow- 
thei to realize their potential to become full citizens. 


In a review of recent books on education James Donald argues that such a 
conclusion should be accompanied by a proper recognition of the need 
for adequate norms of cultural authority and not allowed to be swallowed 
up in the half-hedonistic, half-puritan notion of the teacher as therapist. 
Donald, like Auerbach, finds value in Gramsci’s account of the necessary 
disciplines that are transmitted by a democratic and pluralist educational 
system. He also draws atténtion to the variety of ways in which John Dewey’s 
writings furnish indispensable insight into the educational content of 
any democratic project of modernization. Donald’s discussion is con- 
cerned to identify the characteristic weaknesses of a socialist case for the 
transformation of education that is couched in narrowly utilitarian terms. 


Alan Hunt’s review of Christine Sypnowich’s The Concept of Socialist Law 
argues that there has been a disabling socialist tradition of hostility to 
law. While there has always been a libertarian tradition within the New 
Left, it has not always registered the need for formal safeguards and a 
rule of law. And even very moderate reformist politicians have been loath 
to see their power circumscribed by rights inhering in individuals and 
collectivities outside their control. Both the dire experience of Stalinism 
and the heavy-handed paternalism of social democracy now require the 
Left to study legal institutions and practices. Hunt argues that law must be 
seen not only as an expression, or function, of class rule and capitalist 
relations but also as constitutive of forms of life that could outlast them. 


The experience of New Zealand’s Labour governments over the last 
decade, surveyed in this issue by Bruce Jesson, furnishes an object lesson 
in the perils that await social democracy when it seeks to defend its tradi- 
_ tional redistributionist goals by making itself the agent of laissex faire 
economics and capitalist restructuring. In the 1980s Wellington’s Labour 
administrations managed to dismantle subsidies, deregulate the economy 
and undermine social provision, thereby stimulating an orgy of real- 
estate and financial speculation rather than economic growth, and 
boosting unemployment rather than redeployment. New Zealand 
Labour’s remarkable conversion to Chicago economics set the scene for 
its defeat in the general election of December 1990, and has subse- 
quently helped to encourage the emergence of a new left alliance. 


Russia and other former republics of the Soviet Union have been the site 
of an even more reckless experiment in free-market economics, as Ken 
Livingstone and Boris Kagarlitsky explain in this issue. The freeing of 
prices and the ending of subsidies has brought about a quite direct and 
tangible deterioration in the living conditions of the mass of the Russian 
people, while actually depressing, rather than fostering, productive 


Yr 


activity. Livingstone and Kagarlitsky describe the new social alignments 
and political inipiatives that are arising in the wake of the drive for mar- 


` ketization andy civatization. 





In his dissect’ »n of the modern crisis of ideologies, Eric Hobsbawm 
points out om only that ideological disarray is generalized but also that it 
has its roọ” in a world that is changing more rapidly and bewilderingly 
than evr before. He concludes that the difference between liberals and 
sociali cs today lies as much in a different estimate of the propensities of 
capiylism as in a preparedness to advocate democratic public interven- 
tio“ He suggests that capitalism is not amenable to the sorts of social 
ontrol that are required to meet the threats of growing world inequality 
and ecological devastation. And he warns that if the necessary public 
planning is not undertaken by those who believe in the values of free- 
dom, reason and civilization then it will be taken by interventionist 
regimes of the nationalist Right, since there will be a widespread demand 
for something to be done to tackle the manifest contradictions of the 
rapacious Western capitalist consumerism and beggarmy neighbour 
competition which now holds the destiny of the globe in thrall 


Peter Osborne undertakes in this issue to excavate the many-layered 
meanings of the modern and to advance the view that modernity itself 
should be understood as a qualitative rather than a chronological category 
Osborne argues that both Marshall Berman in AX That ts Solid Melts into 
Afr, and his critic Perry Anderson in NLR 144, have placed too much 
reliance on a conceptualization of uneven capitalist development as capi- 
talist modernization, while Anderson has failed to see that modernity is 
this characteristic juxtaposition of unevenness and simultaneity. 


In a review of Terry Eagleton’s The Ideology of the Aesthetic, Kate Soper 
shows how an engagement with German idealist philosophy remains 
fundamental to an understanding of the aesthetic in bourgeois society. 
Assessing the book’s double narrative of the aesthetic as an amalgum of 
reactionary and utopian impulses, structured around its dual role as a 
‘discourse of the body’ and ‘ideology’, Soper concludes that, notwith- 
standing the tensions that this perspective introduces into his own 
account, Eagleton has produced an important contribution to the social- 
ist dialogue on art and culture. 
Readership Survey Prize Draw 
We would like to thank all those readers who completed our Readership Survey, the 


response to which has been excellent. The result of the Prize Draw Is as follows: 
FIRST PRIZE: £100 worth of Verso books Ticket No. 837 


SECOND PRIZE: Two-year subscription to NLR Ticket No. 2094 
THIRD PRIZE: One-year subscription to NLR Ticket No. 1004 
Winners should write, enclosing thelr draw ticket, to: 

New Left Review, 6 Meerd Street. London W1V 3HR. 
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Paul Auerbach 


On Socialist Optimism 


4 We live in a period unprecedented in its possibilities for the development of 


socialism. With the collapse of the command-administrative system in 
eastern Europe and the states of the former Soviet Union, it may be hoped 
that, East and West, Saint-Simonian fantasies can be put aside and the real 
tasks of socialist transformation be addressed. 


Socialists have little reason to regret the death of the illusion that there could 
exist a purely centrally-planned alternative to market-capitalist economic 
development. The twentieth-century elaboration of this doctrine emerged 
from the ideas of Engels: already within the capitalism of the 1890s, accord- 
ing to him, we may see ‘islands of conscious coordination’ which will serve 
as a model for the future socialist society. The transition to the new economy 
consisting of ‘one big factory’ will be unproblematic, as the ever-increasing 
centralization under the capitalist regime provides the appropriate material 
basis for the new society. Generations of socialists subsequently pointed to 


3 


examples of the supposed success of planning in the capitalist world 
(for example, Yurii Larin’s high praise for German planning in the 
First World War). The growing predominance through the century of 
the great ‘monopolies’ only seemed to reinforce this vision. 


The vision was false.’ Planning had never replaced the market in 
capitalism. Both forms of governance have continued to exist in a 
complex symbiosis: the most successful examples of capitalist ‘plan- 
ning’ have continued to take place in the context of market relations, 
while markets have expanded and new markets have been created 
through the conscious, ‘planned’ activities of both capitalist enter- 
prises and central administrative, including governmental, bodies. 


I The Legacy of Marx 


Perhaps we have let Dr Marx off too casily in all this. To Saint-Simon 
we have attributed the absurd notion that societies could re-create 
themselves ae weve on the basis of Reason; to Engels we have ascribed 
an inappropriate vision of central planning, one dramatically incon- 
sistent with subsequent historical developments. The Saint-Simonian 
utopian vision emerged in the nineteenth century from the Enlighten- 
ment’s ‘transcendental pretense” of an undifferentiated humanity 
moving toward the goals set by a small subset of European men; in the 
nineteenth century, with European thought increasingly besotted with 
the notion that the pbysicel world had been conquered by the discovery 
of Newtonian ‘laws’, the search took place for equivalent scia) laws, 
and the social sciences were born. Saint-Simon’s development of social 
engineering—the creation of social utopias on the basis of social 
science—was meant to parallel developments in engineering which 
had emerged on the basis of discoveries in physical science. Marx 
himself, the dutiful disciple of Hegel, mostly abjured speculation 
about the future socialist society and explicitly rejected all such 
utopian schemes as ‘unscientific’. Exegesis of his writings, however, 
can result in citations consistent with the Engels vision, and in the 
Critique of the Gotha Programme there can even be found advocacy of a 
scheme for labour credits that would substitute for money. 


A crucial and contradictory aspect of Marx's socialism is its chiliasm: 
Marx's greatest gift to us is his vision of human history as outlined in 
The Communist Manifesto. The material history of humankind, far from 
being a smooth development from the point of Creation, has a major 
discontinuity with the emergence of capitalism, a system which had 
swept before it all previous forms. Capitalism (a term not used in the 
Manifeste) was, at the time of writing, barely two or three centuries 
old. And yet this new system, which had reconstructed the parameters 
of civilization, was, according to Marx, to disappear at any moment 
—most certainly in his lifetime—and be replaced by communism. 


It is difficult to demonstrate definitively, but the two notions are 





! This argument is elaborated in P. Anerbach, M. Desai and A. Shamsavari, “The 
Dialectic of Plan and Marker’, en a ea a 
"See R.C, Solomon, Hisey aed Hamen Nature. A Philesepbicel Review +f Exrepean 
Philemplry and Culture, 1750-1850, Lanham 1979. 
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incommensurate. On the one hand, we have a system that, in part of 
Europe at least, had transformed and replaced aspects of civilization 
which had lasted for millennia, and was in the process of making its 
presence felt worldwide. It was clearly a potent force and there were 
good reasons for its predominance, which Marx was to spend much of 
his life exploring. Marx also believed thar this system possessed 
inherent contradictions. But is it reasonable to believe that a social 
system which had rewritten thousands of years of human history was 
to disappear itself within a few generations of its inception? Clearly, 
Marx felt a need to believe this. Why else would he make the 
extraordinary claim in the Mawifesto that the proletariat constituted 
the ‘overwhelming majority’ of the population of Europe? 


Marx’s chiliasm had a disruptive effect on the construction of an 
ongoing socialist movement and strategy that dealt with the here and 
now of society while preserving a long-term vision of the future. 
Socialism instead split between those purists who preserved the 
chiliastic spirit (for example, the Bolsheviks) and those who took a 
more evolutionary approach (the social democrats). The latter often 
pursued policies in an aimless and inconsistent manner because they 
had abandoned any long-term vision of society. 


Marr's legacy, as I have suggested, is ambiguous, and we inherit from 
him not only his chiliasm but a kind of Hegelian pragmatism by 
which the new society must emerge ‘out of the womb’ of the old. For 
socialists wishing to link themselves to a Marxist tradition, it would 
seem essential to emphasize this aspect of Marx’s thinking in the 
context of current debates. I shall give one significant example. The 
movement of ecological issues to the centre of the public-policy 
agenda may, at first glance, seem to encourage strongly the develop- 
ment of socialist approaches to such matters. If zero economic growth 
should emerge as a necessity due to ecological constraints, the institu- 
tion of policies consistent with such an objective could not be recon- 
ciled with macroeconomic stability in a purely free-market economy; 
furthermore, who can conceive of purely free-market solutions to 
problems such as the greenhouse effect? 


There is, however, another side to this story. Ecological questions are, 
I believe, causing a deep-seated shift of attitude and perception in 
society. The notion that human beings have the ability or the right to 
do as they please with the natural environment is progressively being 
questioned. It is inevitable that this shifting view of human beings’ 
relationship with the natural world—the necessity of moving ‘with the 
grain’ of nature rather than against it—will also reflect itself in a 
similar attitude to policy in the social world. This is all to the good. 


There is a danger, however, that this reasonable notion may be taken 
to extremes: right-wing apologists can use the Hayekian fantasy of 
capitalist society as a natural organism that cannot be tampered with 
as an excuse to leave the problems of capitalist society to work 
themselves out in a ‘natural’ way. When this Hayekian notion is com- 
bined with the Popperian identification} of left-wing movements 


‘See K. Popper, The Open Secsety and its Reems, sth edn, London 1966. 


with Saint-Simonian adventurism (a not wholly illegitimate identifica- 
tion, as we have seen), a newly wrought ecological version of Burke's 
conservatism may yet emerge. At a time when, for good or ill, the 
most radical changes in ‘traditional’ cultural standards are emanating 
from capitalist enterprises (for example, the mass daily circulation of 
pornography in Murdoch's papers), such an approach i is doubly mys- 
tifying. A left-wing ‘naturalistic’ approach to society, emerging from 
ecological ways of thinking, is thus a necessity. 


Two Cultures? 


There is another part of Marx's heritage (including its filtering 
through Fabianism) worth considering: the doctrine of historical 
materialism. Once again, it seems less important to consider here 
Marx's actual view on these questions than the fruits of this tradition: 
in the West, the effect of the doctrine was a focus on the substructure 
of society—the control of the means of production and other ‘fun- 
damentals’ of the economy such as the distribution of income and 
wealth. In the postwar Labour government, principal efforts were 
directed at taking control of the ‘commanding heights’ of the econ- 
omy, with the nationalization of key industries; in recent years, a 
prominent radical theatre group has called itself ‘7:84’, since for them 
it is clear that this ‘fact’ (that 7 per cent of the population own 84 per 
cent of the wealth) is the key to unlocking the central problems of 
British society.‘ 


Yet parallel to chis intellectual fixation on economic considerations, 
we observe a powerful disaffection from economics and economic 
problems in the prominent organs of left-wing thinking, as can be 
illustrated by the absence of articles concerned with economic 
questions in a perusal through recent issues of New Left Review.) 
There are many ways of explaining this paradox. It might simply be 
an illustration of the ‘two cultures’ problem of C.P. Snow: thar the 
historians, philosophers and aestheticians who determine the editorial 
policy of, for instance, the above periodical find economic debates 
unedifying and incomprehensible.* An alternative explanation is that 
radical economists have nothing very interesting to offer a broader 


4 There has, in fact, been extensive left analysis of superstructure! activity within 
society, much of it inspired by the writings of Antonio Gramsci and Raymond 
Williams. In recent years, much of this anelysis has taken the form of a so-called 
‘cultural studies’ wherein popolar culture is analysed solely ın terms of its impact end 
role in society (for example, Døllas is praised for its depiction of women in roles of 
responsibility). This middle-class condescension towards popular culture (parading as 
radical analysis) often carries over to attitudes towards the central aspect of the 
superstructure that will be under consideration here, namely education: the teaching of 
strict rules of English grammar to working-class children is seen as an imposition upon 
their (equally valid) subculture. I, on the contrary, believe (as did Gramsci and 
Williams) that passing on to working-class children a full competence in the language 
of the dominant culture is central to the project of breaking down social stratification. 
3 Our own piece cited above (n.1) has proved to be a rare exception, and the central 
issues surrounding this debate have provoked only a limited discussion. 

ST have observed, however, a similarly negative attitude towards economic considera- 
tions at the editorial board of the American journal Redsal Hisery: one might have 
assumed that the rwo-cultures problem was in principle less of an issue in the us. 
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public, and that many of the central issues concerning the failures of 
the modern capitalist economy have been raised not by economists 
but by others such as those active in the ecology movement. 


As I have suggested, these arguments do indeed have a modicum of 
validity. However, I would like to proceed in a different manner. The 
sense of boredom and even disquiet often felt on the Left about eco- 
nomic approaches to the question of social transformation is well 
founded. First, the crude form of the historical-materialist doctrine— 
with its image of the substructure as something substantial and 
unchanging compared with its superstructure—is blatantly false. The 
year 1945 as a ‘year zero’ can be used to demonstrate that the contrary 
is true: we can see in the so-called ‘miracle’ of West Germany that 
even severe physical destruction can be replaced quickly if the human 
and intellectual infrastructure remain.” It is the building of these 
‘superstructures’ that is the essence of the problem confronted by 
developing countries today; the rapid growth of indices of industrial 
production per se is of less moment. In oil-rich countries, growth in 
industrial production has not been self-generating due to the failure of 
these societies to build the necessary human-capital infrastructure and 
social institutions. Secondly, a large proportion of those involved on 
the Left are personally and professionally involved in ‘superstructural’ 
activities—education, the arts, and so forth; for many others the key 
reasons for involvement with left-wing activities is a concern with 
superstructural considerations ‘such ,as the rights of minorities, gay 
and women’s rights. And yet such individuals have had to contend 
with an ideology in which these considerations are peripheral’ 


We thus have the following situation. There exists an ideology, 
namely Marxism, that for generations has been the main banner 
under which radical demands have resounded for the full develop- 
ment of individual human potential within society. This ideology has 
proved to be an awkward one for promoting progressive social 
change in the West, since the regimes which have appeared embody- 
ing this doctrine have evidenced the most beinous totalitarianism. 
There is a further deleterious aspect of this ideology —Marxism— 
thar is less discussed, but which we are pursuing here. In its twentieth- 
century development, the dominant tradition emanating from this 
ideology has concentrated on the importance of changes in the 
economic base of society as the mechanism through which it would 
then be possible to deal with questions of human development. Super- 
structural issues such as education have been perceived as secondary. 
This tradition is dominant despite the fact that it was precisely fail- 
ures in aspects of the ‘superstructure’ thar motivated many individ- 
uals’ radical political activity in the first place—individuals for whom 
superstructural work such as education was often the dominant mode 


7 See P. Armstrong, A. Glyn and J. Harrison, Capitalism Sics World War Il, London 


(REARS e Ie ORT a me TT 
the centrality of the substructure of society has been reinforced by the development of 
‘analytical Marxism’; see, for example, G.A. Cohen, Keri Marx's Theory of History: A 
Dasme, Oxford 1979. For a critique, see the introduction to A. Shamsavari, Déslectacs 

aad Seciaty Theory, Loodon 1991. 


of human and professional activity (I use this awkward phrase to 
embody not only teachers, but parents as well). We can see extreme 
manifestations of this phenomenon in the example of the Trotskyist, 
by profession a teacher, who decides to go off to do some ‘real’ 
political activity by working and organizing in a factory; or in the 
mutual incomprehension evidenced when a right-winger decides, with 
a degree of logic, that the concentration of left-wingers on strictly 
economic forms of inequality must be linked to the ‘politics of envy’ 
—why else would there be such an obsessive focus on the ownership 
of property and on income statistics? 


This ‘Marxist’, materialist determinist approach to the radical 
transformation of society has debilitated the politics of the Left and 
has mystified potential supporters. Much of the Left's energy has been 
dissipated by industrial experiments in planning.9 Individuals were 
distracted and social development was cramped. Perhaps history 
should not be second-guessed, but it seems indisputable now that had 
the 1945 Labour government concentrated on rewriting the 1944 
Education Act and reconstructing the university system, a genuine 
and lasting transformation of the society may well have been possible. 
I would go further: a true calteral revolution among the population 
might have created the prerequisites for a transformation in the 
industrial environment in which genuine elements of industrial 
democracy—democratic socialism—were present. It is perhaps not a 
coincidence that those societies (for example, Sweden) that have made 
the first halting steps in the direction of industrial democracy are 
highly educated. As we shall see below, such developments would not 
at all be in contradiction with contemporary notions of industrial 
efficiency. In the absence of such a cultural revolution, is it not 
inevitable that the class that is ‘born to rule’ exerts its will over the 
majority of the population? 


IL Some Elements of the Socialist Revival 


In academic settings such as economics and psychology, as well as in 
other fields, we have witnessed the development of a form of social 
engineering arising from the Benthamite notion of society as merely a 
collection of isolated individuals who respond (or who can be made 
to respond) in a self-interested way to rewards and punishments. This 


9 Orthodox economics has played an ambiguous role with regard to the advice it has 
given on the role of planning. While a clear prejudice on the part of economists has 
always existed for the use of ‘the market’ over planning, until recent times orthodox 
models of capitalist compention have presumed (implicitly or explicidy) the free and 
universal availability of informadon about technology end tastes in the economy. 
Under these assumpuons, pure planning is no less efficacious than a free-market 
solution, and thus there was littl ther could be used from orthodox economucs to 
criticize planning. It was left to the more distaff defenders of the free market (see the 
articles in F. Hayek, Collectiwis Eeowema Planuing, New York 1974; reprint of the 1938 
edn) to point to the informational and other problems of a highly centralized system. 
Orthodox economics, furthermore, has developed an elaborate ranonale for public 
intervention on the basis of the possibility of ‘market failure’ in a capitalist economy: 
see the discussion below. 
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Benthamite methodological individualism has three components. 
First is the notion, repeated by Mrs Thatcher, that society is merely 
(that is, no more and no less than) a collection of individuals. 
Secondly, human psychology responds in a rational—consistent— 
way to rewards and punishments. These rewards and punishments 
can only be measured by the subjective reaction of individuals to 
changes in their environment—whether they are made more or less 
‘happy’ by these changes, with the implicit notion that any attempts at 
objective measure of human welfare (that is, human needs) are bound 
to be arbitrary. Thirdly, the psychology of each individual in society is 
to be analysed as if the societal formations that contribute to the 
creation of this psychology can be taken as given. This last point has 
had to be phrased rather awkwardly because it is indeed undeniable 
that the psychology of individual human beings is not only a crucial 
component in the creation of social formations, but is to a significant 
extent created by these very formations. Recent attempts, through the 
doctrines of sociobiology, to free human psychology from social 
formations and link it to ‘exogenous’ biological forces fit well with the 
methodology of individualism. 


In analysing certain aspects of human behaviour in specific contexts 
(for example, the change in price of a commodity in an international 
market), this individualistic methodology has served useful and 
unarguable purposes. Furthermore, it is undoubtedly a healthy 
scientific instinct to attempt to attribute aspects of social behaviour 
(for example, the Japanese population’s apparently high rate of 
saving) to observable—and perhaps measurable—rewards and 
punishments (for instance, the poor provision of pension schemes) 
rather than, in a flarulent and untestable manner, to ‘deep’ cultural 
factors or, heaven help us, genetic propensities. 


In the last several decades, however, the domain of applicability of 
methodological individualism has been progressively widened by 
social scientists such as Gary Becker (Professor of Economics and 
Sociology at the University of Chicago) to include such topics as 
suicide, crime, marriage and other aspects of human behaviour.” As 
a prescriptive doctrine, the analytical framework of this methodo- 
logical individualism is conducive both to the libertarian anarchism 
of Robert Nozik (‘Why shouldn’t individuals be allowed to do 
what they want without coercion from the state?’) as well to the 
totalitarian reward-and-punishment schemes to be found in the 
writings of the behaviourist psychologist B.F. Skinner. 


Since this individualistic methodology is capable of embracing such a 
broad range of contrasting philosophical and political approaches, it 
is not the consequences of the doctrine per se that I wish to criticize 
here, but rather the lack of scientific validity of the methodology in its 
broader extensions, and the consequences that flow from these 
failures. Thus it may or may not be true, in Gary Becker's terms, that 


© For a critique, see P. Auerbach, ‘Scientific Hypotheses and Their Domain of 
Applicability’, British Rewiew of Bcowearic ixrmes, vol. 2, no. 5, November 1979. 
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levels of crime in the great cities of the US will go down, ceteris paribus, 
the higher the detection rate and the more severe the punishment. But 
even on the most optimistic estimates, the orders of magnitude of 
change within a given American city are tiny compared to the 
differences between the crime rates in these American cities and those 
to be found in, say, large cities in northern Europe and Japan. We 
may, of course, attribute these differences in crime rates to the 
contrast between the cultural (or, some would say, the racial) make-up 
of American cities and these others. The question then arises: is 
‘culture’ to be treated purely as an exogenous variable, one beyond 
the realm of conscious control? 


This is clearly not a universal approach among conservatives. In the 
US, for instance, there has grown in recent years a vast literature on 
the ways in which the government welfare system has created a ‘cul- 
ture of poverty’—a system in which the state has made it a rational 
decision for many poor people to stay at home, bear children (includ- 
ing out of wedlock) and receive government support rather than cake 
low-paying and unpleasant jobs. In reply, the question we may wish to 
ask is: why is a wealthy, advanced society such as the US turning out 
so many individuals with so few skills and such an impoverished 
world-view that a life on welfare is thought by them desirable? Some 
will respond with a weak reference to ‘human nature’, but the only 
assertive answers to these questions being offered in the US are from 
those with genetic and racial explanations. From liberals (in the 
American sense) we get only embarrassed silence or denials. 


There is little reason for socialists to be defensive about these 
questions—social environments clearly de affect behaviour. It may be 
suggested that the low crime rates to be found in, say, Tokyo do not 
render easy lessons for the UK and the US." But it is harder to ignore 
the relative success that the Netherlands and Scandinavia have had 
with ‘soft’ approaches to prison sentencing and constructive social 
policies. In these countries the conditions crested have, of course, a 
continuity with their own past history, but cannot be sufficiendy 
explained as part of some ancient tradition: they have been brought 
about in the twentieth century as part of a socialist or social- 
democratic vision. (I use the above language about conscious social 
policy with hesitation, because it may invite the inference that I accept 
the myth of a Hayekian ‘natural’ civil society that can evolve through 
spontaneous coordination, for which conscious social policy is a— 
somewhat unnatural—substiture.) 


Thus, in a broad range of societies, social-democratic policies have 
been far from unsuccessful. A second aspect of the socialist tradition 
has retained an undeniable potency: the emphasis on cooperation. 
For Marx, the fundamental contradiction of capitalism was the 
conflict between its individualistic premisses and the social nature 





"Noce, however, that Western conservative moralists have every right to be 
embarrassed by che fact that the success of Japan in the maintenance of low crime 
levels has taken place withour the benefit of Western religion, a force that is also 
relatively weak in the highly ‘civilized’ nations of Scandinavis. 
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of the production it engendered. This Marxian contradiction has been 
traditionally interpreted in a narrow economistic sense to justify some 
sort of central planning. But it is perfectly plausible to view the 
question in different terms: the most prominent examples of capitalist 
success in recent times—the great Japanese corporations—have 
brought into question the individualistic premisses of capitalism in 
the sphere of production. For, crucial elements in the success of these 
great companies—and their Western equivalents—are seen to relate 
to group loyalty and cooperation. Personal reward clearly enters into 
the equation;” but there is a good deal more to the story of the 
success of these enterprises than the setting up and monitoring of 
schemes of rewards and punishments which reflect the contribution of 
each individual as a separate entity. Academic economists are still left 
maximizing their individualistic utility functions, but the need for the 
creation of an atmosphere of group participation within the firm is 
taken for granted by fashionable managerial theorists such as Tom 
Peters. The question naturally arises in the minds of socialists: if 
group loyalty and cooperation are important components of 
economic efficaciousness at the level of the corporation, will this not 
be true a fortiori for society at large? A more radical approach to 
socialist reform is pursued below. 


II The Failure of the Philistine Experiment 


Apologists for the Soviet Union often used to withdraw to the special 
‘Russian’ nature of the society to explain its less salubrious 
characteristics. With the replication in other socialist countries of 
many of the faults to be found in Soviet society, the intellectual 
respectability of this argument was greatly weakened. It had, however, 
a certain legitimacy: within Russia proper, at least, it was possible to 
speak of a continuity of deep culture—the language and tradition of a 
race-nation, the Russ. Indeed, modern Russians wince at the con- 
tinued appositeness of the negative comments on Russian culture 
(especially political culture) and society voiced by the early- 
nineteenth-century traveller, the Marquis de Custine. 


The same cannot be said for that other great social experiment, the 
United States of America. While passages of de Tocqueville from the 
early nineteenth century still strike one with their relevance to 
contemporary American conditions, the US is not a culture dominated 
by the ancient (that is, precapitalist) traditions of a specific ethnic 
group, not even the Scots Irish. Indeed, as a culture it is remarkable, 
and in many ways unique (Australia and other societies cannot 
compare in scale and ethnic diversity). It is a laboratory in which we 
may observe the effects on different cultural groups of a relatively 
pure form of advanced capitalism. 


America—not to put too fine a point on it—is a mess. For a country 
thet enjoyed every form of predominance at the end of the Second 
World War, it no longer emerges as exceptional relative to many 
other nations when assessed by the standard of economic welfare that 





P See R. Clark, The Japanes Company, Yale 1979, ch. 6. 


it has itself invented—namely, consumption per capita of private 
commodities. Other factors—the filth, high crime and incoherence of 
its great cities, the never-ending racial conflict, and the notoriously 
low level of public culture of this nominally well-educated population, 
have relegated this nation from its special place as a standard for 
modern life. 


The negative aspects of American society on which I shall focus are its 
philistinism and its anti-intellectualism, characteristics which are 
now, I believe, rebounding to destroy it from a purely utilitarian 
point of view, and are preventing the development of creative 
responses to the difficult problems it faces. Richard Hofstadter in 
his Ass-Intedlectualism in American Liff? traced this tendency to 
seventeenth-century non-conformist religion; the strongly anti- 
intellectual propensities of contemporary British society may 
reinforce the temptation to search for an ethnic explanation for this 
phenomenon. 


Such an approach would, I believe, be fallacious, or at the very least 
inadequate. What is remarkable and peculiar about America (if I may 
use that term to indicate the USA as a cultural, as opposed to a 
political entity) is that this vast nation of diverse ethnic origins has 
forged a cultural identity no less well-defined than that to be found 
among smaller nations with long-term ethnic bonds. Furthermore, 
many of these characteristics—philistinism, high crime rates, and so 
forth—-far from being unique, function as ‘leading indicators’ of 
tendencies to be found in other capitalist countries. While every 
society is possessed of its own share of problems, this rich nation, so 
proud of both its democratic traditions and its efficaciousness, has 
failed dramatically to come to grips with its central ‘dilemma’ of 
ferocious racial disharmony. While regular claims are forthcoming of 
an incipient dissipation of the problem, it goes on and on, with the 
palliatives offered—that people should ‘love’ each other—being of 
little effect, to put it mildly. The sense of denial manifested by, 
especially, liberal intellectuals on the seriousness of the problem 
borders on the psychotic. The claim advanced of America as a model 
of a political and economic system capable of responding in a positive 
way to social problems is clearly a sham. 


America is the ‘most advanced’ and most pure capitalist country— 
most pure both in the sense that the influence of ‘socialist’ ideas has 
been less than in other countries, and, more importantly, because the 
culture itself is less contingent than others on a precapitalist past. 
Much of what is distinctive about American culture is the product of 
capitalism. America in this sense is the oldest culture in the world. 
There is no other culture with such continuity. Where else is a child 
likely to be eating the same breakfast, produced commercially by a 
giant company (Kellogg’s Corn Flakes), as did her great-great- 
grandfather a century ago? 


America is, indeed, experiencing the painful effects of its own culture- 





"New York 1962. 
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hating culture. It is now well known that scores for general aptitude 
tests have been declining for thirty years in the US, and that American 
schoolchildren perform poorly on international comparisons. 
America’s own now obsessive discussions have made a great deal of 
these matrers, and with good reason: failures in education seem to be 
linked to the inability to organize manufacturing activity with the 
kind of self-reliance and spontaneity found in Japanese factories, 
because US workers simply are not as well educated. Some publicists 
in the US have observed that three-quarters of the PhDs in engineering 
there are either foreigners or foreign born, and advocate freer 
immigration; others more properly view this statistic as a manifesta- 
tion of fundamental weakness in the society. 


In the nineteenth century the us developed an educational system thar 
was, by the standards of the time, quite advanced. However, this did not 
mean that American tax payers have been reconciled to large expendi- 
tures on education, since the sale of public lands made a significant 
contribution toward the costs of the system. Today the United States 
spends 4.77 per cent of GDP on public education compared to 7.19 
per cent in Sweden, 5.91 per cent in Austria, 6.53 per cent in Canada, 
5.57 per cent in France, and 4.97 per cent in the UK. (See Table I for 
comparative ratios of average teacher salary to per-capita GDP.) 


Table I 
Ratio of average teacher salary to per-capita GDP, 1988-1990 
Maximum Salary Starting Salary 

Switzerland 2.97 1.69 
Austria 2.60 0.98 
Japen 2.21 0.75 
Germany 2.19 1.37 
United Kingdom 2.05 0.95 
United States 1.58 0.94 


Soares: Andrew Shapico, We're Newber Owe! Whore Awerxe Stends—and Falli—ia the New 
World Order, New York 1992. 


Andrew Shapiro's new book, We're Namber One! shows that the under- 
funded us educational system is producing students with little grasp 
of mathematics or of foreign languages, and thar some twenty-seven 
million adults are functionally illiterate. Shapiro's tables reveal that 
the UK is generally only a little above the US in educational standards 
(see Tables I-IV below). David Miliband has pointed out that Brit- 
ain and the US also lag behind when it comes to international compar- 
isons of the proportion of the industrial workforce who have received 
vocational training. In Germany 67 per cent of workers have benefited 
from skilled vocational training, in Italy 79 per cent, in France 80 per 
cent, but in the UK only 38 per cent, and in the US 37 per cent.® 


4 A. Shapiro, We're Number One! Whore Ameria Stands—and Fallr—eu the New World 
Order, New York 1992. 
5 David Miliband, Lasrerng by Right. Ax Entstiement m Paid Educata and Tracuing, 
Education and Training Paper No. 2, lostitmee for Public Policy Research, London 
1990, p. 6. 
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Table II 
Average science-test scores among L4-year olde, 1983-1986 


Saen score Sctence score 
Hungary 21.7 South Korez 18.1 
Japen 20.2 Norway 17.9 
Netherlands 19.8 Unned Kingdom 16.7 
Sweden 184 United Scares 16.5 


Seara. Shapiro, We're Nember Owel, p 61. 


Table MI 
Percentage of 13-year-old scadents who agree with the stemment ‘I am good at 
mathematics’, and math proficiency on a scale ranging from o to 1,000, with 500 as the 
mean, 1988 





Say they're good at math Math score 
United Scares 68 473.9 
Canada 61 522.8 
Spain 60 511.7 
Ireland 49 504.3 
United Kingdom 47 309.0 
South Kores 23 567.8 





Seerce: Shapiro, We're Nember Omi, p. 60 


Table IV 
Percentage of 13-year-old scudents who say they watch five or more hours of television 
a day, and percentage who say they don't do their homework, 1988 





Watch 5 hours or more ty daily Don’t do homework 
United Scares 31 5 
United Kingdom 27 2 
Canada 19 3 
Ireland 14 2 
Spein 13 1 
Korea 7 3 





Source. Shapiro, We're Nember Onei, p 66 


Mathematical Attainment Age 13 


Canada Chins England France Switrerland Taiwan Korea USA 
Numbers/Operators 65.6 849 585 650 73.6 747 77.4 61.0 


Measurement 49.9 71.3 S12 52.7 62.0 63.7 59.5 395 
Geometry 68.1 802 70.3 73.1 76.6 76.6 774 54.3 
Dare Analysts 764 75.4 795 793 81.8 812 81.2 72.2 
Algebra 52.7 824 54.0 570 62.7 69.2 70.8 49.2 
Conceptual 
Und l 65.1 81.6 62.0 67.4 717 74.7 78.3 357.4 
Procedural 

61.9 83.0 59.0 65.7 69.0 747 73.4 560 
Koowieupen o aa r NAR es a a 
Problem 58.9 75.6 60.8 59.3 71.9 68.6 68.5 $2.3 


Sarca. Archie E Lapointe, Nancy A. Mead, Jance M. Askew, Leorzing Mathometact, 
February 1992, Report No. 22, National Center of Education Seatiscics, us Dept. of 
Educanon and the National Science Foundation. 
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Table VI 
Number of days in average school year 


Japan 243 
Germany 210 
Netherlands 200 
United Kingdom 192 
United States 180 


Sesrce: Shapiro, We're Nember One’, p. 56. 


In the classic management theory of F.W. Taylor, the ignorance and 
the passivity of the traditional factory worker was considered a 
desirable characteristic for the organization of work. Spontancity was 
to be avoided (in favour of ‘planned’ activity within the factory); too 
much education for workers promoted political and social unrest. Let 
us speculate on the emergence of a new contradiction in capitalism: 
underlying competitive pressures in the most advanced forms of com- 
petitive capitalism engender a need for a flexible, educated workforce 
that has broad autonomy in decision-making. 


Do not such developments threaten the underlying hierarchal narure 
of capitalism itself? At present, such speculation seems irrelevant: the 
Japanese factory, for all its supposed encouragement of spontaneity, 
is, after all, still a factory and one that makes intense demands upon 
its workers. The logic of current management thinking, however, 
appears to be moving in the direction of involving the workforce in 
decision-making, as well as giving them a share of the benefits from 
successful performance. There are obvious limits to this process, and 
if workers are asked to share not only the benefits of success, but the 
failures as well, few are in a position to take on the risks of being full- 
fledged equity holders. 


Limitations in cultural atteinment can cause difficulties not only on 
the factory floor, but at the level of management. The United States 
was the first modern society co attempt to find a substitute for the 
traditional Western forms of liberal education in order to cultivate 
creativity in its elite: the culture of management training, new to 
many societies around the world, is a century old in the us. The 
question remains, however: does one really encourage creativity by 
jumping up and down and telling people to be creative (this being the 
substantive content which I, a jaded academic economist, have culled 
from the current best-selling books on management technique), 
especially when, as in the US, significant doubts surround the ques- 
tion of whether the universities have even succeeded in teaching these 
would-be managers to write their own language grammatically and 
comprehensibly? 





*® The history of management training for engineers in the us 1s discussed in D. 
Noble, Amerika by Design, Oxford 1977. 
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Mass Culture as Political Device 


A host of right-wing publicists (Alan Bloom in the US, and the whole 
Conservative government in the UK) have tried to convince us that 
contemporary failures in education are due to ‘soft’, liberal policies. 
Yet the roots are clearly deeper, if one cares to look, and on the whole 
much more closely linked to a right-wing philistinism than to recent 
left-wing liberal educational experiments. Right-wing philistinism has 
roots in seventeenth-century non-conformist religion (the superiority 
of faith over good works and of feeling over thought goes back to St 
Paul), but capitalist utilitarianism (‘what is education good for?’) is 
re-enforced by the long-term suspicion of conservatives (at least since 
the time of Plato) that teaching the masses to think has its dangers. A 
persistent nightmare of the conservative is that an informed and 
literate population will wrest power from the natural rulers of society 
and deal directly with the issues that affect their lives. But we are not 
in the age of Plato, and the task of the ruler is now complicated by the 
nominal obeisance given universally to doctrines of free speech, 

and constitutionalism. The maintenance of doctrinal 
stability has been facilitated by the development by these natural 
rulers of a brilliant creation: mass culture—a doctrine poorly named, 
since, while aimed at the masses, it is carefully constructed by those 
who know better. 


Let us give a British example of the use of mass culture as a political 
device: the mythologizing of Britain’s single-handed defeat of 
Germany in the Second World War. The construction of this myth 
was more difficult than now appears: the heroics of ‘Russia’ were well 
regarded in England during the war, especially among the working 
classes. Explicit lies are not likely to be found, even in school text- 
books. The myth of the great British victory is, rather, perpetuated 
through simple devices, such as the equating of the Battle of El 
Alamein and the Bartle of Stalingrad. It is then spread through the 
mass media (popular newspapers, filma, television) by individuals 
who, one would think, should know better. For the elite, and for 
others in the liberal environment we inhabit, there are other sources 
of information—books and magazines unread by the so-called masses 
—in which the relative contribution of the different members of the 
alliance against Nazi Germany can be told more dispassionately. 


Modern capitalist society dissipates knowledge and makes it unusable 
in an interesting way: the forums for serious debate are of a very 
limited kind—The New York Review of Books (one of the very few publi- 
cations in the US to address seriously the broad set of issues that are 
traditionally the concern of an educated elite) has a circulation of 
about 140,000. By contrast, the Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette) 
in the former Soviet Union had a circulation of 6.2 million. As long as 
the latter journal was a mouthpiece for the government, this contrast 
was of little moment. But in eastern Europe, as in the Soviet Union, 
the broad-based support for ‘high’ culture has had a deeply subversive 
effect: Nevy Mir, which had a circulation in the millions, serialized The 
Gulag Archipelage of Solzhenitsyn; can any Western society in recent 
years claim that such an attack on its fundamental legitimacy has 
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been offered up for discussion in its mass media? Clearly such a situa- 
tion cannot be allowed to persist, and ıt will be interesting to see how 
such dangerous tendencies are to be constrained in these newly 
liberated societies. 


The philistine experiment has failed. Drug-taking is, after all, a 
reasonable consequence of a consumer, pleasure-oriented society. 
American television advertisements against drugs talk about the 
unpleasant side effects (including death), but don’t question the 
underlying premiss that the pleasure principle is the relevant criterion 
for deciding whether or not to drug oneself. (Only religion, with its 
own kind of drug, seriously contests the consumer society in a 
principled way, and this is an important aspect of its continuing 
influence in the US.) 


Propaganda in the US in favour of education is similarly utilitarian 
(‘you'll get a better job’) rather than principled. But societies and 
cultures which educate their populations will do so as part of a deep- 
seated faith in the twpertence (and not simply the efficacy) of 
education: there is a mythology surrounding the success of so-called 
Confucian cultures, or the Jews, in using education as part of a 
‘strategy’ of economic attainment. The truth is quite the opposite: the 
commitment to education is a historical prejudice (sometimes a rather 
snobbish, unpleasant one), and closely linked to these cultures’ 
conceptions of what it is to be human. The economic success resulting 
from the pursuit of education has been to a great extent a by-product 
of the value systems embodied in these cultures. A prejudice in favour 
of education, inherited in certain cultures from their precapitalist 
past, may prove very useful in a modern context, but it is not thereby 
self-evident that this cultural tendency has existed, or exists now, 
because it promotes economic success.” Attempts by cultures with 
philistine value systems to promote education simply because it is 
needed for economic success are likely to be fruitless. 


Yet, what does it mean to say that a society or a culture believes in 
education? It may well be that governments such as that in Singapore 
mobilize their populations by using aspects of authoritarian and 
conformist traditions. A society might believe in education (as 
evidenced, for instance, by the policies pursued by the Singapore 
government), but the response of individuals in the society may not 
emanate spontaneously from a love of knowledge per se, but from 
powerful pressures umposed in thar authoritarian and conformist 
society. If, nevertheless, this mobilization of the population in the 
direction of education plays a central role in economic development, 
is it sufficient for more individualistic societies that wish to compete 
economically simply to let their populations follow their ‘free choice’ 


7 A common mistake in the understanding of biological evohruon is to imagine that 
Darwinian theory dictaces that every specific characterisuc of a surviving species must 
be traced to some sort of ‘survival of the fittest’ mechanism On the contrary, many 
aspects of a given species (such as human hairlessness) may be purely madent! 
concomitaos of development (see the essays in SJ. Gould, As Urckiw m the Storm, Har- 
mondsworth 1979). 
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in these matters? Clearly we are on dangerous, even racist ground 
here: the contrasting of an authoritarian, conformist Asian culture 
that mobilizes its population in the direction of education with a 
freer, more individualistic West in which education is a matrer of 
individual choice. The contrast is in fact misleading. All societies use 
snobbishness, conformism and other pressurizing mechanisms to 
encourage individuaJs to adhere to social norms. In general, these 
mechanisms are likely to be less subtle (or less hypocritical) the more 
traditional the society. 


The real question is: can rich, relatively individualistic societies find a 
substitute for traditional forms of social coercion? If not, we are deep 
into Daniel Bell’s Cultwral Contradictions of Capitalism,® and pleasure- 
loving dissipation will be the way of all flesh in advanced capitalism. 
Capitalism, in its purest, most individualistic form (the U8) may sim- 
ply ‘consume’ itself by creating a culture that is individualistic and in 
which the philistine ‘tastes’ of the population engendered by capital- 
ism are not conducive to producing the high levels of education vital 
to its further development. In order to survive in such an environ- 
ment, advanced capitalist societies may at some point feel the need to 
ape those authoritarian forms of societies with more of a precapitalist 
residue (for example, Singapore). 


Thus, both the exigencies of planet ecology (to be discussed below) as 
well as the more traditional motivations springing from intensified 
capitalist rivalry point to the objective necessity of creating a society 
in which material possession and the pleasure principle do not hold 
first place, and in which the desire to be educated arises as part of free 
choice and individual volition. If, indeed, the culture of capitalism, as 
evidenced by its purest (highest?) emanation in America does not 
generate individual preferences that are conducive to planetary 
survival and economic success, the real choice may be between a 
democratic socialism and authoritarian/traditional forms of economic 
development. 


Is it an absurd, utopian fantasy to imagine that desire for material 
possession stays within bounds? I think not. I would venture that even 
Great Britain has a long way to go to reach American levels of 
obsessiveness about material possession, and one reason (there are, of 
course, many) is that in the US children are encouraged in this direc- 
tion by advertisements especially targeted at them, while such a prac- 
tice is inhibited in Britain. Even a seemingly trivial administrative 
decision on advertising for children can have long-term effects on the 
‘natural’ desire of individuals for material possession; more profound 
actions can have more profound consequences. 


IV Socialist Traditions 


What, then, is to be saved from the older socialist traditions? 
Indeed—to make one’s life as difficult as possible (and as a 
manifestation of personal petulance at being lectured on the evils of 





* London 1979. 
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socialism by ex-communists, ex-Maoists and ex-Trotskyists)—what is 
worth preserving from the most radical part of that tradition repre- 
sented by Lenin and Trotsky? Clearly, the internationalism of the 
radical tradition—for example, the extraordinarily courageous anti- 
patriotism of Lenin’s April Theses—is relevant to us today. Main- 
stream historians have conceded that the First World War was a 
monstrous obscenity. It is rarely pointed out, however, thar the radi- 
cal Left (in both Europe and the USA) was the only significant force to 
oppose the war (except for a number of ineffectual pacifists and some 
racists, such as Henry Ford, convinced that the White Man was 
bleeding himself to death), and that Lenin was the only political actor 
to cause the withdrawal of a major participant. In a world ever more 
interconnected by economics and impending ecological catastrophe, 
internationalism becomes an objective, material necessity.” 


I have in my house a Soviet Russian poster for the May Day festival of 
1920 that proclaims: ‘From the Wreckage of Capitalism to the World- 
wide Brotherhood of Workers’. The poster portrays marching 
Russians (Slavs?)—-men and women—cChinese, Indians and Africans. 
We don’t have to guess what ‘responsible’ Western political leaders 
would have thought of that poster. We know from historical docu- 
ments what kind of racist filth was floating in their heads, and the 
policies pursued by them reflected these opinions; the great main- 
stream intellectuals of the age fare little better, with their eugenics and 
Social Darwinism. It is a distortion of history to pretend that opposi- 
tion by Responsible People to the Bolshevik Revolution and other 
radical movements around the world was motivated by a love of 
democracy. A major motivation was the fear, to quote a later repre- 
sentative of that tradition (President Lyndon Baines Johnson), that 
‘some yellow dwarf with a pocket knife is going to come along and 
steal everything we got’. On racial and feminist issues, the ‘radicals’ of 
the turn of the century, despite their small numbers, were predomi- 
nant among the individuals whose views would not provoke anger or 
embarrassment from decent people today. 


If one had to enumerate the priorities (in no particular order) for a 
radical agenda on world problems, the list is obvious: peace, Third 
World poverty and ecological catastrophe. Peace is closely linked to 
the great tradition of radical internationalism. Third World poverty 
is a definitive radical (and ethical) issue. But the tradicional produc- 
tionist bias of much Marxist writing may put it in opposition to the 
pressing need to save the world from ecological catastrophe. The 


9 A world interconnected ecooomically is, furthermore, conducive to the free develop- 
ment of national cultures—'A Free Scotland Inside Europe’ (or a free Lithuania) in the 
context of a broad free-trade area becomes meaningful Doctrines of ‘socialism in one 
country’ can be seen to be not only economically unfeasible, but descructive of nanonal 
cultures, as small nations buried within great stares are frustrated in their aspirations 
for an independent cultural development by the economic unviability of their indepen- 
dent status. But in the context of a broad free-trade area, even small national groups 
are economically viable. In this sense, at least, free trade is a doctrine thar suits both 
the socialist craditioas of internationalism and its support for the integrity of national 
cultures, co mater how small. 

» See D. Kevies, in the Neme of Expsesxcs, Harmondsworth 1985. 


worst literature on overpopulation has tried to blame the victims of 
poverty, and the ultimate victims of ecological carastrophe—the poor 
of the Third World—for the world’s ecological problems, as if ic were 
not obvious that it is the rich who are the great consumers and 
destroyers of the earth. 


A correct understanding of the problem of ecological catastrophe, 
however, far from conflicting with the pressing need to solve Third 
World economic problems, links with it closely. Only a coherent use 
of planetary resources is consistent with long-term answers to eco- 
nomic misery. In many cases, the relevant solutions would involve 
appropriate remuneration of the poor so as to preserve resources for 
the rest of us (for example, the Brazilian rainforest); it will not be a 
trivial task, however, to assure that within, for instance, Brazil, it is 
not merely a local elite that benefits from the resources directed 
towards ecological preservation. Just as we have seen above that 
human development and equality are largely congruent with eco- 
nomic efficiency in the rich world, likewise there is no inherent 
conflict between the need to avoid ecological catastrophe and a desire 
for the poorest parts of the world to escape from poverty. Opinions to 
the contrary are often based either on a naive identification of eco- 
nomic development with (short-term) rises in per capite income or on 
a self-interested desire on the part of individuals inside or outside the 
country to exploit the human and physical environment of a Third 
World nation. The lungs of Thai children are no differently consti- 
tuted from those of American or Japanese children, and will suffer in 
the same way from pollution and factory sweat-shop conditions; crude 
interventions by agribusiness in Africa can disrupt both the social and 
the natural ecology, with resultant economic crisis.” 


I shall say a final good word for the radical tradition: a plea for a 
reconstitution of its assertiveness, its lack of guilt-ridden self- 
consciousness—and even its intolerance. In the search by progressive 
people for pluralism, consensus and forbearance, is there not a danger 
that open-mindedness and cowardice can be confused? Do we give 
equal time in schools to creationists and fundamentalists of various 
types out of a lack of nerve, all the while couching the policy in terms 
of pluralism? The weak-willed response of British society and 
government to the attacks on free speech and rational thinking in the 
case of The Satanic Verses makes one doubt the depth of commitment 
that exists on these issues. It is not given to us now to possess the 
belief of early twentieth-century radical Marxists in the power of 
historical materialism as a solution to all problems. But does this 
mean a surrender to fanatics and True Believers of various kinds? It is 
not only in religious issues, but in dealing with politics and political 
ideas as well, that a kind of Gresham’s law of fanaticism can operate: 
the self-confidence of the fanatic can easily overwhelm the Hamlet-like 
diffidence of the rational person, unless the latter makes an aggressive 
defence of at least the wetbed of rational thinking as the only relevant 
device for decision-making on public issues. 





“M. Mackintosh, Gender, Clais and Raval Transition. Agribusiness and the Pood Crisis in 
Sempal, London 1989. 
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Thus, a reconstituted Left can also retain from the radical tradition a 
desire not to succumb to an inefficacious softness and woolliness on 
public issues—for instance to a guilt-ridden defensiveness abour the 
maintenance of cultural and educational values. As we shall see below, 
a grand and even utopian view of education must be part of any 
radical agenda. But for the present, it would be scandalous if, even to 
a limited extent, the Left permits itself to be identified with anything 
but the most carefully monitored objective standards in education. 
The Old Left never had any doubts that the maintenance of these 
standards was a strict necessity, for themselves (the great tradition of 
working-class self-improvement) and for society as a whole: a ‘liberal- 
ity’ in schools on the question of the teaching of grammar merely 
condemns the children of the working class to stay put. 


V Is There Anything Left of Planning? 


The command-administrative system never worked very well.™ It is 
not sufficient to explain its failures by the relative backwardness of 
the countries in which the system was created, as we have seen. Much 
of its failure is intrinsic to its misunderstanding of the nature of 
modern industrial development. Bur this is not to say that ‘markets’ 
hold magical solutions to economic regulation. The inability of 
market solutions to approach the more serious of the ecological 
questions confronting us is obvious, though solutions that ‘go with the 
grain’ of the economic system—taxes and various material incentives 
and disincentives—are in many cases to be preferred to ‘command- 
administrative’ solutions purely on grounds of efficaciousness. 


Yet, in a deeper sense, the cry for the use of ‘the market’ involves a 
reification of what is in fact a series of social relations between 
participants. ‘Markets’ emerge when participants offer up goods and 
services in a legal and social environment conducive to competition. 
The creation of such an environment can often be highly productive, 
as has been shown by the power of free-trade organizations such as the 
European Community and its predecessors to unleash forces of 
economic development in Italy in the postwar world. Furthermore, in 
India, Mexico, the economies of eastern Europe and many other 
countries, the engendering of an economic environment relatively 
open to the influence of international market forces may be the only 
effective weapon available for combatting the stagnation emerging 
from the damagingly intimate relations that develop between a state 
bureaucracy and local producers. 


The strongest counterexamples to my argument—that successful 
economic systems are those which make great efforts in the direction 
of human development and especially education—may be found 
among the former socialist economies of eastern Europe and the states 
of the former Soviet Union. If nothing else, these societies must be 
given reasonable credit for advancing broad-based literacy and cul- 
ture, in spite of the debilitating effects of totalitarianism and isolation 


a A Russian perspective may be found in N. Shmelov and V. Popov, Na Persea, 
Moscow 1989. 
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from the rest of the world. The inability to use this human potential in 
even a moderately effective way is a weighty indication of the failure 
of the command-administrative system of management. It is thus clear 
that cultural and educational development are not sufficient condi- 
tions for economic success. 


Are such conditions, then, necessary? It could be argued in the case of 
Italy that no exceptional efforts have been made toward the construc- 
tion of a human-capital base since the war; perhaps much of the 
country’s success is rooted in the intrinsic ‘genius’ of the Italian 
people. Is this plausible? Perhaps. But in many other cultures, such as 
Japan and South Korea, there have been strenuous efforts to educate 
the population. Is this latter emphasis on education simply a luxury, 
as is sometimes argued: something ‘consumed’ with the fruits of 
economic success? An indication of the proper relation of cause and 
effect may be obtained by examining this process in the microcoam of 
successful immigrant groups within that great social experiment, the 
USA. Here it is patently clear that education has not functioned as a 
luxury, but has, rather, been the prime mechanism of social mobility 
—and enrichment—for these immigrant groups. 


Thus, whatever power can be attributed to the unleashing of ‘the 
market’ in the path to economic progress, a society's development is 
ultimately constrained and shaped by its human raw material, which 
must face existent markets and create new ones. In the words of a 
famous baseball manager, ‘you can’t make chicken salad out of 
chicken feathers’: a society whose human-capital stock is being run 
down by a pervasive philistinism has little hope of economic success 
in ‘markets’ thar are reflections of the efficacious behaviour of their 
more skilled and educated rivals. 


Success in the marketplace is not in any obvious way linked to govern- 
mental policies of leissex faire, as the pervasive roles of government in 
Italy and, especially, South Korea, demonstrate. But neither does 
pervasive government by itself have much to do with socialism, as the 
examples of Italy and South Korea also show. What one can say with 
certainty is that blind acceptance of the diktat of the market is 
pointless, and can be disastrous. The deindustrialization of Britain 
and the disappearance of whole industries in which it was among the 
world’s leaders has been a longterm process, but the precipitous 
collapse of British industry after 1979 was linked to an excessively 
(and temporarily) high exchange rate, inflated by North Sea oil 
revenues and dogmatic monetary policies. Here the government, in 
the most sanguine manner, accepted this collapse as the ‘verdict of the 
market’ and even welcomed the accompanying unemployment as an 
aid in its battle against the trades unions. There is not the slightest 
evidence that such dogmatism is conducive to economic success of 
even the most conventional kind. 


On 2 worldwide basis, some of the present unbounded enthusiasm for 
free-market solutions may yet be dampened if the present spate of 
experiments and improvisations in the financial sector should go 
awry: we have long known (from Keynes, or perhaps from Marx) that 
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the financial sector is the Achilles heel of capitalism. Finance is, how- 
ever, also one of the keys to the success of the system. The growing 
flexibility and creativity of this sector, and the new-found aggressive- 
ness of its participants, even among bankers, parallel changes in the 
industrial world and may represent necessary concomitants to the 
latter developments.”3 Attempts to constrain innovations in the finan- 
cial sector, most especially because of the peculiar fungibility of the 
‘products’ in question, are often doomed to failure; if these con- 
straints should succeed in being binding, however, they may inhibit 
much of the dynamism in the ‘real’ sector of the capitalist economy. 
In the financial sector and, of course, in the labour market it is yet to 
be demonstrated that all of the traditional contradictions of capital- 
ism focused on by Marx and Keynes have run their course.™ 


However, as we have noted, dirigisme as an issue is neither here nor 
there for socialists: it has had apparent success in South Korea, but 
overall the evidence is uneven. The danger, as our present discussion 
proceeds, is that we are led to a ‘socialism’ which consists merely of a 
series of proposals for educating the workforce and perhaps the 
building of a physical infrastructure for the promotion of a (civilized 
and egalitarian) form of capitalist development. 


Socializing E ic Decision-Maki 


Can we offer a more complete and self-consistent doctrine? I think an 
obvious place to look is to the challenge offered up to standard 
economics and all social thinking by the perspectives of the modern 
ecological movement. In orthodox economics the consumption by 
individuals of goods and services is the perspective through which 
economies are viewed and the norm by which they are judged. Goods 
which by their very namre tend to be consumed collectively (for 
example, national defence) are a special case—they are public goods. 
Goods whose production or consumption interact with the produc- 
tion or consumption of other goods, or with production and con- 
sumption by other individuals, are also a special case—such goods 
manifest ‘externalities’ of either a positive or a negative kind (for 
example, pollution by a factory is a form of negative production 
externality). 


In one sense, the development of the concepts of ‘public goods’ and 
‘externalities’ are among the great accomplishments of modern eco- 
nomics, ideas that were never elucidated in earlier schools, including 
Marxian economics. We have already hinted at a major objection to 
this approach: are the presence of public goods and externalities to be 
considered merely an exception to the rule? Is, for instance, the 
‘return on investment’ to society of education to be measured by the 
rises that education generates in the incomes of individuals, and only 
then modified for any extra social benefits (as well as any additional 
benefits accruing to individuals as a consumption good)? Clearly this 
approach has its merits in its emphasis on individual choice; a critic 


* See P. Auerbach, Competition, Oxford 1989, ch. 7. 
1 P, Skott, Conflict and Effective Demand ix Econemic Growth, Cambridge 1989. 


focusing on our essentially social perspective on education might well 
remind us that this is a point of view taken by such totalitarians as 
Plato. But our perspective here is not the building of utopias. 
Whether we like it or not, the institutions in place for the bringing-up 
of children have the most profound effects on the society and civiliz- 
ation in which we live; education, therefore, is not simply an issue 
concerned with individual choice. This, it seems to me, is not a value 
judgement, but a fact of social existence. 


Similarly, the issues surrounding modes of transport invariably 
demand that explicit social decisions be made. It is not merely a 
question of personal choice whether a car or public transport is to be 
used, since the parameters of personal choice are severely constrained 
by a prior set of social decisions with regard to residential-zoning 
regulations, road building, and so forth, which predetermine the 
relative attractiveness of public and private transport. Thus, explicit 
social decisions, made earlier in the century, which generated the low- 
housing density of the average American suburb and of whole cities 
like Los Angeles, now preclude extensive use of public modes. 


If we think seriously about economic problems in the context of this 
kind of ‘ecological consciousness’ in which externalities are seen to be 
pervasive rather than exceptional, few economic decisions survive a 
purely individualistic interpretation. There are dangers inherent in 
this methodology. Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union evidenced 
exceptionally high levels of material and energy intensity, as well as 
pollution. At least part of the reason seems to be that a failure to have 
even that minimum level of mécrescomemis coherence which we asso- 
ciate with the ordinary capitalist firm invites a kind of gratuitous 
wastefulness unknown even in the capitalist West. Thus, new solu- 
tions to the creation of a ‘social calculus’, in which interactions 
between producing units, individuals and a fragile nature are taken as 
a norm and not as exceptions, must not neglect the fact thar, ulti- 
mately, decisions (even in so-called centrally planned economies) 
invariably are, and probably should be taken at the ground level, both 
for reasons of efficiency and for political/ethical reasons. Taxes and 
subsidies to preserve nature must be ‘built into the system’ and seen 
to have the same organic role in, for instance, firm accounting and 
firm decision-making as do the present accounting conventions by 
which the depreciation of fixed capital is subtracted from revenues in 
the derivation of a firm’s profit. 


Can a social environment be created in which the decisions taken at 
the level of the individual are not conducive to social destruction? In 
my opinion, the idea that the necessary and appropriate changes can 
be made simply through the institution of the correct set of taxes and 
subsidies is false. The need for—in that old socialist phrase—a change 
of consciousness is vital. Much of the required change is trivial: many 
habits which were, in any case, normal tasks for our more frugal 
ancestors, such as the separation of waste, can be inculcared with 
minimal coercion. The bigger task, a more general creation of a social 
way of thinking, will not be so easy, especially with so many ‘deep’ 
thinkers around from the New Right telling us that it is unnecessary. 
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The associated intellectual challenge is the creation of a rational pro- 
cedure for social decision-making—a new economics—in which 
externalities are seen to have a normal presence in economic events, 
and are not treated as an exception. Unless such a procedure can be 
inculcated into a practical accounting framework, the danger will 
always be present that ignorant and shortsighted politicians will deny 
the need for a railway system unless it can prove itself to be economic, 
in the sense of paying for itself. Education and housing will be viewed 
as exclusively the concerns of individual households, with no refer- 
ence to the broader effects of social policies in these areas on society at 
large. Agricultural policies, and legislation affecting health and safety 
at work, will focus on the ‘cost’ of their implementation, and not on 
questions related to the despoliation of the environment and of 
human beings. In the absence of a coherent social approach to eco- 
nomic decision-making, complaints of this kind will merely sound 
sentimental when confronted with the ‘tough-minded’ arguments 
made from the perspective of contemporary (individualistic) eco- 
nomic theory. 


VI Who is Radical? 


I deny that the rejection here of Saint-Simonian approaches to social 
organization signals a retreat from radical positions on social reform. 
The fundamental radical demand remains: every child on the planet is 
to have equal opportunity to develop his or her human potential” 


There is always a temptation when designing a social policy to link 
that policy to a fashionable scientific trend (as when right-wing 
thinkers make use of different versions of the Darwinist doctrine). I 
will succumb to that temptation. Here I propose that we use, in the 
broadest manner, the insights of Noam Chomsky’s approach to lin- 
guistics as a guide for designing a long-run set of socialist desiderata. 
The problem is an old one: wants versus human needs—the ‘object- 
ive’ elements in social policy versus the ‘subjective’ ones. The argu- 
ment can easily turn sterile, but aspects of the debate touch on 
fundamental issues. 


The possibility that chere may exist objective human needs seems on 
occasion to have perturbed right-wingers in their fantasies surround- 
ing an individualistic, utilitarian utopia. George Stigler, who was 
professor of economics at Columbia University after the Second 
World War (but for all time identified with the right-wing Chicago 
School of Milton Friedman), used the new technique of linear pro- 
gramming to calculate that the cost of maintaining minimally suffi- 
cient nutritional requirements for a human being was only a few 
dollars a year. The results were widely criticized, and it was disingen- 
uously claimed that what had been undertaken was merely a 
demonstration of the new technique. But in fact much more was at 
stake. If a constraint is imposed upon the Walrasian model of general 


® The relation between economic needs and the development of human capabilities is 
developed in A. Sen, Commeduies and Capebeistics, Ammerdam 1985. 
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equilibrium such that the actors involved must receive minimal levels 
of subsistence, it is no longer clear that a general solution is possible: 
this most rigorous demonstration of the inherent rationality of the 
capitalist economy breaks down. If Stigler could show that the 
resources a modern society would have to devote to this central object- 
ive component of human survival are of a trivial order of magnitude, 
one might argue that there is little place in a scientific study of 
economics for a consideration of human needs. Economics can devote 
itself almost totally to the question of the creation (or preservation) of 
a system that best deals with the satisfaction of (subjective) desires; 
with individuals the best judges of their own interests, free exchange 
in the (capitalist) marketplace invariably best serves that role. Note 
the successful confluence, and intentional confusion, of a particular 
and wrong-headed view of contemporary human existence (namely, that 
human beings in modern societies have escaped the realm of necessity 
—subsistence—and live largely in a realm of freedom) with the 

attractive ethical proposition that individuals should have 
the right to make decisions about their own lives in a free manner. 
There are other, more broadly based approaches to the meaning of 
subsistence than the satisfaction of biological needs for food, clothing, 
shelter and medical care. One of the most useful starting points is 
Marx’s notion of the reproduction of labour power: the idea of 
subsistence is then based on the stock of resources necessary for this 
reproduction to take place in a given society. While possessing many 
problems of its own (do rich executives ses more resources than 
ordinary workers to reproduce their labour power?), this approach 
would clarify, for instance, that the ownership of a car has a different 
role in the US than in much of Europe, since in the US it is a very 
common situation that there is no other way to get to work, and 
therefore to survive. Such an approach dramatically changes our view 
of the concept of minimal sufficiency. 


I wish to pursue a more radical approach here. When it is suggested 
that minimal requirements for protein sufficiency can be determined 
objectively, it is not necessarily implied that below this limit the 
human organism will perish, or perish immediately. The usual pre- 
sumption is that a human child with such deficiencies will not fulfil its 
potential as a biological organism, either in terms of growth or the 
development of certain faculties (including cognitive ones). Few 
would question the statement that a society (especially a rich society) 
has failed if a substantial proportion of its children suffer from this 
kind of deficiency. 


Food deprivation can stunt physical growth, but few would claim thar 
because growth can be inhibited by social deprivation it is any less a 
natural function of the organism. Thus, even here there is a ‘social 
and moral element’: our dwarfish ancestors functioned as human 
beings even in the presence of deprivation; but few would accept this 
as an argument in favour of the cultural relativity of protein 
deficiency. Nor do other possible paradoxes and anomalies—such as 
the possibility thac too much protein may be detrimental to the 
organism—present a serious challenge to this argument. 
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The notion that society should deal with protein provision as an ` 
objective need is clearly not an issue of controversy. Are there any 
equivalent propositions to be made in the cultural domain? Chomsky 
maintains that a human being’s acquisition of language is a natural 
function, as is physical growth. Unless deprived, the human organism 
very rapidly acquires a human language and creates new phrases and 
sentences in that language. In modern, advanced societies the level of 
acquisition of this natural function has an extraordinarily high 
variance among the population. With boring regularity, there are 
reports of ‘surprisingly’ low levels of functional literacy in the popula- 
tion. However surprising such facts may be to academic researchers, 
they have long been well known to newspaper entrepreneurs such as 
Rupert Murdoch. The secret of his success was the production of a 
newspaper, The Swn, with a vocabulary sufficiently restricted that it 
could be read without discomfort by millions of people who have 
been encouraged by our school system to gain only a very partial level 
of literacy. 


In the most elevated economit classes of society, practically all mem- 
bers of a household develop the repertoire of their own language suffi- 
ciency to read a ‘quality’ newspaper without discomfort, even those 
members of the household who take little interest in public affairs. 
This class appears to be particularly small in Britain compared with 
other rich countries, a fact for many years disguised by the high 
quality of its elite, which, furthermore, had the advantage of function- 
ing in what has emerged as the world language. For lesser economic 

groups in modern societies (one can speak with assuredness in the 
cases of the US and the UK) the ‘skill’ of reading a real newspaper with 
comfort and comprehension is only exceptionally acquired.* 


Recently, educational psychologists in the US have reached a conclu- 
sion that most of us already knew: reading with comprehension is not 
in fact an isolated, analytical skill, but one intimately related to, and 
affected by, the relevant knowledge we bring to the piece being 
read.” There is thus an interactive relationship between the skill of 
reading and the building up of a stock of knowledge: the ability to 
read is obviously a prerequisite to the acquisition of knowledge, pecs 
McLuhen, but reading cannot be developed in a population inde- 
pendently of the construction of a cultural context for that reading. 
There can be no quick, technocratic ‘fixes’ in schools for the improve- 
ment of children’s reading that can be undertaken in isolation from 
broader attempts to raise their level of knowledge and culture. 


Thus, in the Anglo-Saxon world there is a growing if still feeble 
demand for improvements in the attainment of basic skills such as 
reading and mathematics, linked to the belated recognition thar an 
indifferent approach to education is disastrous economically in an 


* Remedial education for chose with dyslexia or suffering from other learning difficul 
des is quite advanced in the us and ux, bur available only to a tiny minority of those 
needing it, usually those whose parents are rich, articulate and 

= E D. Hirsch, Cotter! Literacy. What Every American Needs w Kaew, New York 1988, 
ch. 2. 
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increasingly competitive world. The impulse to reform from the 
powers that be clearly has contradictory elements. In Britain, for 
instance, there are attempts to keep any improvements in bounds by 
emphasizing the technocratic, ‘practical’ aspects of a subject (for 
example, an emphasis on grammar and spelling, but not necessarily 
on a deeper knowledge of literature); children should know more 
history, but the emphasis is to be on a ‘traditional’ approach, with the 
relevant dates committed to memory, and the focus a ‘patriotic’ one, 
emphasizing the history of the motherland. I predict that these 
attempts at reform will fail. In what still remain societies with a liberal 
ethos (I speak here of the US and the UK), any expansion of education 
will be administered by minions who, when not overwhelmed by 
severe resource deprivation, devote themselves in a subversive way to 
expanding the abilities of students to think for themselves. We saw 
this process taking place in the 1960s, and the authorities face a 
deeply contradictory situation in attempting to raise the technocratic 
level of society, all the while maintaining thought-contro!l over the 
masses. 


The radical position in all of this must be a clear and principled one: 
education is not to be viewed as a means to some other end such as 
higher productivity, but as the central mechanism by which the 
organs of society contribute to individual self-realization. To the 
extent that survival is thought of as the prime duty of a species, the 
passing on and reproduction of culture is a central function—perhaps 
the central function—in a species with such feeble instinctive guides 
to its own survival. If language acquisition is conceived to be an 
activity as natural as physical growth, then deprivation of literacy and 
culture is an objective violation of human rights on the same order as 
nutritional deprivation. Furthermore, the offering up of literacy is 
also the key to taking democracy seriously. It is not by accident that 
the example of the daily newspaper was used above, since comprehen- 
sion of the issues of public policy facing individuals—and, indeed, 
the ability of individuals to feel thac these issues are within their 
comprehension—is a necessary, if not sufficient condition for them to 
take control of their own lives. 


Little that I have said so far may appear to be very radical. Even lavish 
provision of education can be seen as just another administrative 
decision in the context of capitalist society. Let us examine this matter 
with more care. To speak about ‘education’ involves more than a 
discussion about schools; when schools are considered, we must not 
limit our purview to the present collection of prison-like structures 
that the great majority of the population have been forced to attend. 


Education as Individual Self-Realization 


The radical programme is that every child in the society (this must 
ultimately be expressed in worldwide terms) is to have full and equal 
opportunity for individual self-realization. Is this really such a strange 
or utopian notion? When we examine how the elite of a society brings 
up its young, we see the vast resources they are willing devote to it. An 
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diad noaa dhe day were Gerippedieh cuit wea: 
they would regain it in a generation: perhaps it contains an element of 
truth. The greatest gift with which the rich endow their offspring is a 
repertoire of skills, education and self-confidence that would permit 
their young largely to reproduce the success of their parents, even in 
the absence of material endowment. It would be a vast commitment of 
imagination and resources—a revolution—on the part of any society 
to try to reorganize itself so that all children received no less attention 
in their upbringing than is currently devoted to that society's elite." 


Equal dttention to the upbringing of all children implies efforts to 
compensate for home and family background: such a policy would 
appear (and indeed would be) extremely radical in most societies, 
where children from relatively more affluent family backgrounds 
invariably end up having more, rather than less, money spent on their 
education outside the home than other children, even when all child- 
ren in a society attend stare-run educational establishments. In a 
socialist society, on the contrary, attempts must be made among the 
poorest sections of society to extend resources to children beyond the 
ordinary ‘9 to 3’ regime. If the school system were ‘levelled up’ in this 
manner, the initial resource commitment would have to be enormous, 
both because of the need to expand the extent of physical plant and 
raise teacber—pupil ratios to those found in the best elite establish- 
ments, and because of the requisite to increase remuneration to 
attract personnel of the highest quality into the profession. The elite 
school is an appropriate model if we wish to make educated guesses 
about the resource commitments that such a transformation would 
involve.” 


A central problem with contemporary mass education all over the 
world is the conflict that exists between the twin goals of egalitarian- 
ism and non-authoritarianism. Traditional authoritarian structures 
and learning by rote are conducive to the securing of the spread of 
minimal levels of literacy in mass societies. Authoritarian educational 
structures, under present conditions, are more egalitarian than liberal 
ones. Given the resource constraints imposed upon mass education in 
most parts of the world (teacher-pupil ratios and so forth), traditional 
schools replicate, and to a great extent are vehicles for, the reproduc- 
tion of the authoritarian structures of the existent society. Attempts at 
more liberal approaches in the context of mass education inevitably 


™ We have here been following the classical Marrist notion that the economically 
most advanced societies should be in the forefront of social change. Bat my argument 
about the centrality of the development of a society's buman resources is valid a 
fortiori for the world’s poorest countries. Many of these countries, in the context of 
severe economic difficultes and under pressure from organizations such as the na, 
have severely cut beck on expenditure and on bealth and education. Such policies are 
irrational over the long term, even from a strictly economic point of view: ‘Ir is 
shortsighted to balance budgets by unbalancing the lives of people’ (United Nations 
Development Programme, Hemes Development Report, New York 1990, p. 34). 

» In significant ways the workings of such schools in a mass, democratic context 
would differ substantially from what may be found in existent elite establishments. 
However, the very existence of these elite schools grves the lie to the notion that pro- 
grammes for lavish expenditure on education are mere utopian fantasies with no 
concrete precedent. 
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benefit children whose home backgrounds prepare them for more 
autonomy and flexibility; without a dramatic change in the resource 
endowments of schools, these less structured approaches can be (and 
perhaps have been) a disaster for the great mass of children. 


The solution is a massive infusion of resources into schooling. Such an 
infusion would permit the use of experimental and flexible 
approaches to learning even with children from deprived backgrounds 
(who might, of course, especially benefit from such approaches) with 
the careful monitoring that such approaches demand even when used 
with those from elevated backgrounds. With proper teacher—pupil 
ratios, most of the authoritarian structures of the school could 
disappear: the natural exuberance of a handful of children per teacher 
would not threaten the kind of din created by our present classes of 
several dozen; there would be no need to impose the present prison- 
like (or, more appositely, factory-like) atmosphere in schools. 


A revolution in education would begin witb a transformation in the 
pay scales and working conditions of those individuals involved in the 
education of the youngest children: these changes would by them- 
selves recast the social prestige of the profession and permit the most 
rigorous selection of candidates for available posts. The most signifi- 
cant change in conditions would involve the lowering of the pupil- 
teacher ratio to 3:1 (with 6:1 as an absolute maximum). These low 
ratios are strictly necessary in the context of the personalized attention 
and careful monitoring appropriate to young children. As soon as 
possible, however, children should be encouraged to proceed to work 
as individuals. Most especially in the case of formalized skills such as 
arithmetic, students can be encouraged to work at their own pace; in 
the context of carefully written computer software, children can 
advance without reference to the achievements of their peers, with 
group work and discussion reserved for those areas and subjects that 
inherently benefit from collective endeavour. While workbooks have 
long been available for these purposes, the computer extends the 
possibilities for the individual, non-competitive acquisition of skills 
to unprecedented levels. 


Such an educational programme would not, in the longer term, prove 
particularly costly, though it would still be desirable even if ic were. Its 
advantages are manifold. The personal problems of young children— 
physical and psychological—hidden by the present-day anonymity in 
schools would much more readily come to light. The cultivation of 
habits of individual work would help to sever the link between 
personal achievement and peer-group rivalry, to a greater extent than 
at present, children’s efforts would be directed at learning arithmetic 
at a pace that suited them. Group-interaction skills and high partici- 
pation rates would be encouraged by the existence of small classes, 

and by the fact that group work would focus on areas where genuine 
discussions and differences of opinion could legitimately manifest 
themselves. At present, group ‘discussions’ about arithmetic in 
schools are mostly mechanisms to generate rivalry among children to 
find the ‘right’ solution, dictated by the teacher. 
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It seems difficult to convince the British Labour Party that a transfor- 
mation of the educational system is not just another ‘good thing’ that 
society needs, along with improvements in the National Health 
Service and so on. Arguably this attitude is part of the heritage of half- 
baked historical materialism that the party inherits, but it is the case 
that education has never been viewed in a thoroughgoing and consist- 
ent way as the central vehicle for societal transformation.» I will 
again emphasize that education is not to be viewed in a socialist 
programme as a means to some other ends such as economic growth ` 
or the lowering of the crime rate, though such links may at present 
facilitate the political viability of educational expansion. Education, 
properly conceptualized, is an end in itself—part of the path to self- 
realization and democracy. 


We also need an educated population because the world that Papa 
tion inherits will be an extremely dangerous one. The only hope for 
survival is that some sober, rational thinking will keep the race afloat 
a little while longer. It won't happen by luck. 


VIL Conclusion 


There are thus grounds for optimism about the prospects for social- 
ism. A first reason, paradoxically, is the imminent prospect of ecolog- 
ical catastrophe. Serious attempts to deal with this reality will 
inevitably involve the use of mechanisms far removed from Jeissex faire 
entrepreneurialism. Furthermore, and more importantly, the new 
ecological perspective on human affairs, whose cultivation is a neces- 
sary precondition of our survival, has, as we have seen, elements in 
common with older socialist traditions. For instance, in spite of 
reservations about symbolic gestures, a certain modesty in material 
consumption among socialists in deference to the world’s poor and 
informed by an emphasis on individual self-realization is congruent 
with current ecological morality. 


Impending ecological catastrophe and the necessity for peace in a 
thermonuclear world are prime motivations for the cultivation and 
regeneration of the socialist traditions of collective, community think- 
ing and internationalism respectively. In practical terms, however, 
increasing international competitiveness may be a more immediate 
determinant of a movement away from individualism. In the mid 
nineteenth century, Dr Leon Playfair told us that ‘Raw material... is 


YI have promised to take a principled approach to this question, bur it 1s worth 
noting that an unambiguous focus on educational policy has the additional benefit 
that, as part of a ‘tough-minded’ policy for nanonal renewal, expansion of education 
could gain support even from those individuals of influence who are relatively indiffer- 
ent to old people freezing on perk benches. Perhaps I am overly pessimistic, bar in the 
present political and ethical climare it is best not to rely exclusively on alrruisuc 
motives in the building of a radical programme. 

¥ See the classic Te Hawes Or Te Be? by Erich Fromm (New York 1976). Education to 
cultivate self-realizanon often ce-enforces this compatibility—for instance, compared 
with the music-loving non-performer, an indrvidual trained to make music actively 
usually evidences a relative indifference to the acquistion of che paraphernalia of 
music reproducnon. 
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being made available to all...and Industry must in future be sup- 
ported, not by a competition of local advantages, but by a competi- 
tion of intellects.’ As this visionary notion comes to fruition in our 
day, those societies most deeply ensconced in the cultural contradic- 
tions of capitalist individualism and philistinism may, ironically, be 
less prepared to deal with intensified capitalist competition than those 
that, for one reason or another, have preserved more traditional 
approaches to culture or who have reconstituted themselves in a post- 
capitalist manner. 


It would be wrong, however, to pretend that capitalism has sur- 
mounted its traditional contradictions. Increasing competitiveness 
can intensify worldwide class conflict in a system which, to an 
extraordinary extent, is still built on what we would like to think of as 
nineteenth-century forms of exploitation. Even in conditions less 
dramatic than the Indonesian sweatshop and the African cotton field, 
the insecurity and instability generated by the market economy dictate 
that we are far from ‘the end of history’. In the mysterious domain of 
finance, rapid changes engendered by increased competitiveness may 
well have unpredictable and disruptive effects on the development of 
the worldwide market economy. 


The Western radical tradition has an odd history. Marx and Engels 
specifically called their socialism ‘scientific’ to differentiate it from 
utopian, Saint-Simonian attempts to design new societies out of the 
air. For Marx and Engels, socialist forms were to emerge out of the 
movemeat of history. Engels and the twentieth-cenmry socialist 
tradition were to some extent victims of a trick played on them by 
History. Poor Engels observed the emergent giant factory at the end of 
the nineteenth century and used this phenomenon as the basis for his 
projections of the development of capitalism and of the emergent 
socialist society. While the path taken by history was more complex 
and subtle than the one proposed by Engels, he was in fact a good deal 
more perspicacious than such contemporaries as the English econo- 
mist Alfred Marshall (whose work is replicated in modern economics 
textbooks), who seemed barely to notice the changes and discontinui- 
ties that had taken place since the time of early-nineteenth-century 
capitalism. 


And this is the irony. These perceptive observations on the nature of 
capitalist development, changes that had passed unnoticed among 
most orthodox economists, were then used as a pretext for advenuurist 
Saint-Simonian experiments—collectivization and the Five Year 
Plans—all in the name of a scientific, historically based approach to 
socialist construction. While the catastrophic effects of these ways of 
thinking in socialist economies are well known, it is also important to 
note their deleterious effects on Western socialism. In Western 
Europe, radical approaches to social transformation were dislocated 
by schemes for taking the ‘commanding heights’ of industry. In the 
process, much intellectual and political energy has been dissipated by 
being distracted from the task of social transformation end the central 





3 Quoted in P. Mathias, The Treasfrmation of England, Methuen 1979, p. 50. 
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battlegrounds for this transformation: the schools and other social 
institutions concerned with the upbringing of children. It is in these 
: institutions that a radical transformation of society will take place, if 
it is co take place at all.» The conditions in these institutions will, to 
a great extent, dictate the level of autonomy and self-realization that is 
passed on to a future generation; how this generation uses its freedom 
and autonomy are major determinants of the future of humankind. 


A radical approach to social transformation is thus neither utopian 
nor fanciful The programme is realizable in terms of substantive, 
concrete proposals in the domain of public policy, and is linked to the 
highest aspirations of civilization. Perhaps only a pervasive and 
fashionable pessimism stands in our way. 


3 There are clearly other battlegrounds in contemporary society for the control of the 
mind, such as television and newspapers. These arenas are dismissed as mere super- 
structure in the most rigid forms of Marxism. Bur the unshakable hegemony of capital 
10 the us ts most ‘singularly accounted for by the pervasive and very tight control it has 
exercised over the mass media since at least the late nineteenth century, as well as the 
c clear discipline it has imposed on the ideology of the schoolroom. The workers of the 
co succeeded in taking over the Ford and General Motors car factories in the late 
19303, but an equivalent exercise of workers’ contro! never took place over Hollywood 
or the press. The larter failure meant thar the exercise of power in the ‘commanding 
heights’ of the car industry was doomed to evaporate, because the interpretation of 
these events in mass society was left ın the hands of capital. Knowledge, and the 
rnterpretation of ‘facts’ in mass society, is power. 
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Bruce Jesson 


The Disintegration of a Labour 
Tradition: New Zealand Politics 
in the 1980s 


x On 27 October 1990, New Zealand’s Labour government suffered one of the 
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heaviest defeats in the country’s electoral history. Labour lost twenty-seven 
of its fifty-six seats, and its share of the vote was the lowest since 
1931. It was a humiliating but not inappropriate end for a government that 
once commanded international respect—on the Left for its anti-nuclear 
stand, and on the Right for its uncompromising /eissex faire policies. What 
we have experienced in New Zealand is not just the defeat of a party, 
however, but the disintegration of a tradition. Historically, Labour was the 
party of the welfare state and the regulated economy. On becoming the 


, government in 1984, it discarded this tradition without warning and became 


a party of the New Right. In the next six years, Labour almost entirely 
deregulated the economy. It privatized most of the state’s commercial 
activities. It reorganized both central and local government along 
commercial lines. The government ceased to play any role in economic 
management, with the exception of eliminating inflation, which became 
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its sole economic goal. To this end it operated a high-interest-rate 
monetary policy. 


These policies were not original, but were borrowed from the inter- 
national literature or copied from Thatcher’s Britain. But the way they 
were applied in New Zealand was highly distinctive. Not only did we 
have the case of a Labour Party instituting the policies it had been 
formed to oppose, but the process of change was more intense and 
uncompromising than elsewhere. Policies that took years to develop 
in Britain, such as privatization, were inflicted on New Zealand in a 
matter of months. Particularly contentious policies—for example, 
high-interest-race monetary policy—were pursued pitilessly. New 
Zealand also serves as a case study of the economic and social damage 
that can be wrought by monetarism. In its six years in office, Labour 
set in motion a process of economic disintegration, which in turn 
undermined the welfare state. It is fitting that in the 1990 election, 
Labour should itself fall victim to the forces it had unleashed. 
Having lost the election, the Labour Party is reverting to its tradi- 
tional rhetoric, but there is no prospect of it returning to traditional 
Labour policies. The structure of New Zealand society has changed 
forever. Boch major parties, National and Labour, have the same /eissez 
faire and monetarist policies. The incoming National government is 
extending these policies into an attack on trade unionism and the wel- 
fare state. One of National’s senior ministers, Simon Upton, is the 
author of a book called The Withering of the State? 


The eighties were a period of rapid and extraordinary change, about 
which New Zealanders remain bewildered. How did it happen, so sud- 
denly, without warning, and without significant resistance? The flip- 
pant answer (but accurate as far as it goes) is thar the government was 
hijacked by a cabal in the Labour Party leadership which had kept its 
intentions hidden from both party and electorate. The fuller explanation 
is that several developments in fact coincided to produce a convulsion 
in New Zealand’s economy and political culture. The economy had 
been sliding into crisis since the mid 19703. Growth was small; budget 
and current-account deficits were large; the overseas debt was formid- 
able. Meanwhile, National Party prime minister Rob Muldoon had 
antagonized most sections of the electorate with his authoritarian 
style, and was heavily defeated in July 1984. Economic crisis coincided 
with the exhaustion of a political tradition, rather like what was to 
happen in Eastern Europe except that in this case the casualty was 
Keynesian economic management and the welfare state. In an atmos- 
phere of economic and political crisis, the monetarist Right took 
control, claiming (with few demurring) that there was no alternative. 


The most important factor was the severity of the country’s economic 
troubles. New Zealand in the 1980s was particularly vulnerable, in the 
main because it lacked the normal developed economy of other West- 
ern nations. The country is, in fact, something of a paradox: it has 


' The core of this article is developed from three books: B. Jesson, Babind the Mirrer 
Glass, Auckland 1987; B. Jesson, Fragments of Lebeer, Anckiand 1989; B. Jesson, A. Ryan 
and P. Spoonley, Restnel of the Right: New Zealend Politics in the Eighties, Auckland 1988. 
2S. Upton, The Withering Of the State, Wellingron 1987. 
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enjoyed a Western-style way of life and standard of living, but with an 
economic structure possessing definite colonial features. Indeed, one 
way of interpreting New Zealand's recent history is thar its colonial 
background has remorselessly asserted itself, as the country settles 
into a South American condition of economic decline and instability. 


The Colonial Condition 


The term ‘colonial’ has to be used with reservations in the New Zea- 
land context because most of the population are descended from colo- 
nizers, not the colonized. New Zealand was a frontier society in the 
nineteenth century. Imperial troops and colonial irregulars fought but 
failed to subdue completely the indigenous Maori. Native forests were 
felled and burned. The early economy relied on scavenger industries 
such as whaling, sealing, gold prospecting and gold and coal mining. 
Subsequently, sheep farming developed as the main rural economic 
activity. There was some manufacturing in the colony—baking, brew- 
ing, newspaper production, clothing—but no heavy industry other 


Although New Zealand was originally colonized as a commercial 
enterprise—most of the early settlements being founded by companies 
whose purpose was to speculate in land—the state (the Crown in the 
colonial context) played a central role in developing an economic 
infrastructure. It was responsible for land acquisition from the Maori 
(through warfare and purchase), settlement, immigration, the build- 
ing of railways and so on. It would be exaggerating to describe the 
colonization of New Zealand as an exercise in state capitalism; how- - 
ever, the state’s economic role was pivotal, its purpose being to facili- 
tate the formation of a pastoral and commercial bourgeoisie. 


In the unsettled conditions of a frontier society, a relatively open class 
structure developed. There was no military caste in New Zealand, n0 
hereditary landowners, no church hierarchy, no industrialists, no halls 
of learning—nothing equivalent to the English Establishment. Nor 
was there an industrial proletariat or a peasantry. Instead, everyone 
that arrived in New Zealand in the mid nineteenth century came as 
an individual. Those with property formed a layer of landowners, 
merchants, businessmen and professional men. Those without pro- 
perty worked as tradesmen, labourers, servants and clerks. 


Consciousness of class has always been weak in New Zealand, com- 
paratively speaking, with there being a much stronger awareness of 
the individual. The illusion of classlessness was linked to an egalitar- 
ian ethos—typical of the frontier—with equality cast in terms of 
individual opportunity. Paradoxically perhaps, the atomized, individ- 
ualistic nature of early New Zealand led to the development of a 
strong state. In a country without community or social cohesion 
(other than among the Maori people), the state had to fill the gap. An 
itinerant working class, with no kinship structure, needed pensions in 
their old age. If people lacked capital to establish themselves as farm- 
ers, the state would borrow in London and lend the money. With the 
developmient of refrigeration, and the opening up of markets for meat 
and dairy produce in England, the state undertook extensive land 
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reform, breaking up the large estates that had developed and settling 
thousands of small farmers. 


The important factor was not that a class structure did not exist, but 
that it was not established and hardened. The waves of political dis- 
content that swept Europe and the United States met little resistance 
in New Zealand, where the only opposition was a colonial oligarchy 
of a few hundred newly settled landowners and merchants, many of 
whom had been rendered bankrupt by the 1880s depression. 


The development of the welfare state occurred in two waves. In the 1890s, 
before the establishment of an organized labour movement, a Liberal- 
Labour government brought in pensions, state-sponsored trade union- 
ism and land reform. And in the 19303, the first Labour government 
extended the welfare state, introducing measures covering social secur- 
ity, education and health. Labour made trade unionism compulsory. 
And it made full employment a prime objective of economic policy 
The New Zealand working class, which had lived in conditions of inse- 
curity, was brought in from the margins of society and its representa- 
tives given a voice in the councils of the land. The welfare state was not 
as extensive as that which was to develop in, say, Scandinavia.’ Never- 
theless, the working class was granted a sufficient social and political 
role for the arrangement to be described as a historic compromise. 


The social reforms of the first Labour government were linked to a 
comprehensive economic strategy. The establishment of a welfare state 
required a greater degree of economic stability Export earnings, for 
example, tended to fluctuate wildly in a colonial economy dependent 
on & narrow range of pastoral industries. What is more, government 
policies could easily be undermined by a flight of capital; as a conse- 
quence, import and exchange controls were introduced. Although 
colonial, the economy became relatively insulated. A wide range of 
manufacturing industries developed behind this barrier of protection, 
often established by the British companies that had traditionally sup- 
plied the market. The state (through the Reserve Bank) regulated and 
controlled banking and finance. And a network of restrictions and 
regulations overlaid the economy as a whole. It was a prosperous and 
secure existence for New Zealand business, but one that rested on an 
inconsistency. While the political ethos of the country was individual- 
istic and egalitarian, the freedom of action on the part of business was 
limited, And the business community itself, dominated by a small 
number of companies and families with their origin in the nineteenth- 
century economy, constituted an oligarchy of sorts. 


Having thus established the welfare state and the protected economy, 
the Labour Party lost power (with a couple of brief interludes) for 
forty years. However, the conservative National government accepted 
most of what Labour had established, without attempting to extend it. 
Basically, National had the support of business, the affluent city sub- 
urbs and the farming electorates; Labour was supported by some 
manufacturers, the unions, some senior public servants, and by 





3 See A. Davidson, Tare Madel; of Welfare; The Origins and Development of the Welfare State 
in Sweden and New Zealand 1888-1988, PhD thesis, Department of Government, 
Uppeala University, Sweden 1989. 
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working-class and some provincial electorates. In sum, then, New 
Zealand was not what it appeared to be: in spite of an economic struc- 
ture reminiscent of the countries of the southern zone of South 
America, the country nevertheless retained a privileged economic 
position, largely through the advantages of belonging to the British 
Empire and Commonwealth. 


Economic and Political Rupture 


This state of affairs could not continue indefinitely. New Zealand was 
destined to reproduce the decline of those countries to which it was 
structurally similar, such as Argentina and Chile. In the 19708 and 
19808, New Zealand’s history of prosperity and security abruptly 
ended. The signs had been there from the 1950s and 19608, with Brit- 
ain negotiating for entry to the HEC and threatening to unsettle New 
Zealand's markets for butter and meat. 


At this point the benefits of the colonial relationship with Britain 
became a disruptive factor. In the chaotic economic conditions of the 
19708 the problem for New Zealand was not simply the convulsion of 
the world economy but the country’s relative position within it. Com- 
modity prices fell drastically, producing a 22 per cent decline in New 
Zealand’s terms of trade between 1957 and 1975, with repercussions 
throughout the economy. The immediate casualty was farming, but 
manufacturing and service industries suffered from the drop in 
demand, producing substantial unemployment for the first time in 
decades. The decline in the terms of trade exposed two fundamental 
faults in the economy: the dependence on farming for export income 
was clearly unsustainable; and the range of secondary industries that 
had developed behind the protective barriers proved inefficient and 
costly—in short, a drain on the economy. 


In the late 19708, a mood developed for economic reform. ‘Restructur- 
ing’ became the buzz word. New export industries were the solution. 
There was widespread criticism of import controls as a tool of eco- 
nomic development, but economists were still thinking in terms of 
state-directed development, and so was the National T 
Under Rob Muldoon, the National prime minister elected in 1975, the 
government created a network of export incentives and subsidies in 
order to foster new industries and sustain the existing ones. And (in a 
move paralleled in Eastern Europe and the Third World) the govern- 
ment established an economic policy nicknamed ‘think big’, giving its 
support to a number of capital-intensive developments, principally in 
energy- -based industries. It was a time of growing government interfer- 
ence in the economy, culminating in 1982 with a wage and price freeze 
that enraged financiers, businessmen and the unions. 


The 19708 and 1980s also represented a period of political change, with 
the flourishing of a mood of liberal individualism that took both a 
left-wing and a right-wing form. In a sense, the state-based and 
authoritarian aspects of New Zealand’s political structure were sub- 
verted by the underlying individualism. On the Left was the politics of 
individual conscience. The student radicalism of the 1960s hed left 
behind a layer of middle-class people with a concern for social, moral 
and foreign-policy issues, who formed the basis for the feminist, 
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anti-racist and peace movements. These people developed an obses- 
sive hatred for Muldoon, because of his authoritarian and traditional- 
ist attitudes. In 1981, the traditionalist/social-liberal conflict produced 
massive and violent protests against the tour of the South African 
rugby team. Large numbers of middle-class people were politically 
awakened by this for a year or two, thereby providing a base for 
movements around issues of peace and social concern. 


Coincidentally, the rise of middle-class social liberalism matched the 
decline of working-class political interest. Never particularly politic- 
ally aware by European standards, the New Zealand working class 
had dropped out of politics altogether by the 19708. The Labour Party 
had become an organizational shell with a small and inactive member- 
ship. And the new social liberals filled the gap, providing the Labour 
Party with activists and MPs. The spread of social liberalism altered 
the political complexion of the cities, with National steadily losing 
urban seats from the 1978 election. The rural-urban coalition, upon 
which the party depended, broke up, and by the time of its defeat in 
1984 National was reduced to a reactionary rural base. 


During this period, a parallel development was occurring on the 
Right, with a revival of the free-market, anti-state individualism that 
had been virtually eliminated from New Zealand politics by the form- 
ation of the welfare state. In the 19503 and 1960s, support for /aissex 
faire policies was restricted to one or two backwoodsmen among 
National MPs and farming leaders, who argued that protection of 
manufacturing meant the exploitation of farming by manufacturers 
and unionists. In their view it was in New Zealand’s best interests to 
allow the free access of manufacturing imports from industrial 
countries in return for free access for New Zealand’s primary exports. 


In the 19708 and 1980s, /eissex faire and individualist ideas reappeared 
in a different environment—the finance sector. New Zealand had 
hitherto had a restricted finance sector, with the five licensed banks 
being subject to restrictions on interest rates, charges and the business 
they could do. In the course of the 19703, the finance sector experienced 
a measure of deregulation, allowing the development of merchant 
banks and finance houses, and producing an unofficial money mar- 
ket. Within this milieu, Leissex faire and individualistic ideas became 
an orthodoxy, reproducing the situation in the global finance markets 
and generating a public clamour for further economic deregulation. 


The impact of Leissex faire ideas was magnified by the nature of the 
political and economic management being exercised by Rob Muldoon, 
and the widespread resentment he aroused. Finance and business 
circles were antagonized by the price and interest-rates freeze. The unions 
were antagonized by the wage freeze. Conservationists, Maori commu- 
nities and radical New Zealanders were antagonized by the ‘think big’ 
projects. And there was increasing public unease about the amount of 
overseas debt that the economy was accumulating. The obvious focus 
for all this hostility was the centralized and authoritarian style of 
Muldoon, and as a result the scope of political discussion narrowed. 
The notion of economic ‘restructuring’ became synonymous with the 
slogan of ‘more market’, and policies of state-initiated economic 
development were discredited by the behaviour of the prime minister. 
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Behind the political scenes, an even more alarming narrowing of dis- 
cussion was occurring: a new economic and monetary rationality had 
taken hold that was set to transform the political landscape in New 
Zealand. Within the community of economists was a group of com- 
mitted political people who believed in individual demand, the 
marketplace, equilibrium and private property, not as a matter of 
economic abstraction but as market reality and as a political goal. 
Their normative basis was not the utilitarianism of neoclassical and 
Keynesian economics, but the individual self-interest of the neo- 
Austrian school. This group, which in the 1980s had studied and 
worked in the Us, the UK, and at financial centres like the World 
Bank, had brought back with them the free-market dogma that was 
the fashion of the time. They rapidly gained control of the New Zea- 
land Treasury and the Reserve Bank, to the eventual exclusion of 
other points of view. This rise to ascendence within the key economic 
institutions of the government and state can be accounted for by the 
relatively small size of the economic community in New Zealand— 
within which a particular school may wield influence wholly out of 
proportion to its numbers. In the period that followed, then, and 
initially with little notice being taken, the New Zealand economics 
profession was transformed by way of its colonial connections. Little 
of their policy advice was accepted while Muldoon—an unrepentant 
Keynesian—was prime minister. But they were doing a lot of policy 
work, and when Labour was elected in July 1984 they had briefing 
papers ready, published under the title of “Economic Mangement’,* 
containing a blueprint for change. In 1987 they published another set 
of papers under the title ‘Government Management’.5 Those of us 
with an interest in these matters went through the papers, sifting out 
the influences: Friedman, Hayek, Nozick, Buchanan. 


In July 1984, everything came together—the economic crisis, the polit- 
ical changes, the neo-Austrian infuence in the Treasury and the 

Reserve Bank—to produce a convulsion unprecedented in New Zea- 
land history. Most of Labour’s organized support came from the 
unions and from the social liberals of the Left and the new social 
movements. However, the main beneficiaries were the neo-Austrian 
Right. During the week of the election New Zealand suffered a 
foreign-exchange crisis, and in an atmosphere of uncertainty and 
panic finance minister Roger Douglas and his advisers at the Treasury 
and the Reserve Bank seized control of policy. By the beginning of 
1985, the government had abolished exchange controls, scrapped 
financial regulation, floated the Nz dollar and instituted a high- 
interest-rate monetary policy. A veritable coup had occurred. None of 
this was in the spirit of Labour Party tradition and policy, and it 
quickly became apparent that Roger Douglas was obtaining advice 
from outside sources—from a cabal of right-wing businessmen and 
officials. It might seem astonishing that this group could achieve so 
much power so quickly, but it was made possible by the rudimentary 


4New Zealand Treasury, Kowenx Management, Briefing Papers to the Incoming 
Government, Treasury, Wellington 1984. 

3 New Zealand Treasury, Goownment Management Voli 1 and 2, Briefing Papers to the 
Incoming Government, Treasury, Wellington 1997. 
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nature of the New Zealand system of government. A single house of 
parliament of ninety-seven Members is controlled by a governing 
caucus of perhaps fifty or sixty MPs. These in turn are dominated by a 
cabinet of twenty Members, who vote as a bloc. And cabinet is small 
enough to be dominated by a cohesive group of as few as half-a-dozen 
senior ministers—in this case consisting of cronies that Roger Doug- 
las had worked with throughout his political career. 


The Transformation of a Political Culture 


The convulsion that occurred in the mid 1980s transformed not just 
the political system but the business community as well. New Zealand 
business had been under pressure since the late 1970s. Profits and 
share prices were low, creating a situation conducive to takeovers. A 
financial system was developing, with the necessary merchant banks 
and finance houses, that could fund this activity However, this system 
was constrained by existing regulations, and by the restrictions on 
overseas exchange transactions. Accordingly, takeovers and mergers 
were hindered—until Roger Douglas deregulated the finance sector. 


As a result of government economic policy, New Zealand became an 
attractive place in which to invest in the years 1985-86, with interest 
rates on government stock rising to more than 20 per cent. Money 
poured into the economy, much of it ending up in property and share 
investments. Property speculators demolished the main city centres 
and rebuilt them with glass towers. The share-market index rose to 
extraordinary levels, more than doubling in the space of two or three 
years. In an economy with no rules and regulations, most business- 
men lost any sense of ethics or propriety. Many, subsequently, have 
ended up in court on fraud and theft charges. 


Of greater long-term significance was the transformation wrought on 
the corporate economy. The New Zealand business community had 
hitherto led a staid and stable existence, with the same firms, and in 
some cases the same families, effectively in control of the economy since 
the nineteenth century. New Zealand was then a provincial society, its 
small urban centres dominated by a few pastoral and merchant firms. 
As the economy grew in the twentieth century, into areas such as manu- 
facturing, tourism and forestry, these firms expanded to incorporate 
such developments. As a consequence, New Zealand's most import- 
ant industries were still controlled by a few companies that divided the 
market between them. Company failure was rare in the prosperous, 
protected and regulated conditions of the postwar era. Interlocking 
directorates linked all important companies, creating an oligarchy of 
perhaps a hundred people that controlled the corporate sector. 


This comfortable state of affairs ended in 1985-87, as deregulation 
threw the corporate oligarchy into a fratricidal frenzy. Businessmen 
borrowed billions of dollars offshore to buy our their rivals. Virtually 
every company in the country was affected, either as raider or victim, 
and often both. Investment companies flourished, whose sole purpose 
was to raid and prey on other companies. After a year or two of this, 
the corporate economy was unrecognizable. Many traditional 
companies disappeared, and with them whole sections of the corpor- 
ate oligarchy. In their place was a handful of conglomerates and 
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investment companies, dominating large sections of the economy. The 
effect was to produce an extraordinary concentration of economic 
power. 


The process also transformed the nature of New Zealand business. 
Hitherto, firms had been local in scope and confined to local commer- 
cial, pastoral or manufacturing enterprises. Often they were limited to 
a provincial setting. Few companies had any international presence 
because of financial regulations and foreign-exchange controls. Direct 
connections with the international economy existed of course, but 
these were usually through foreign firms—British, Australian or 
American. Roger Douglas’s reforms changed all this: freed from such 
restrictions, the newly formed investment companies and corporate 
raiders revelled in their access to the international capital markets. 
The wonder of the situation is that they were taken seriously by inter- 
national investors. Not only did they use the borrowed money to 
wheel and deal in New Zealand, but they had the gall to move inward 
from the periphery: to Australia, Britain and the United States. In 
Australia and Britain, their behaviour caused consternation and sur- 
ptise—until they were demolished by the share-market crash. In New 
Zealand, they wrought havoc as they plundered the productive eco- 
nomy. In the space of two or three years a large proportion of the 
corporate economy had passed into the control of a small number of 
firms dependent on the international capital markets. 


Between 1984 and 1987, then, New Zealand experienced a simultan- 
eous concentration of economic and political power. The political and 
business convulsions coincided with and reinforced each other. 
‘Rogernomics’ (as Labour's economic policies were known, after 
Roger Douglas) had facilitared the pandemonium on the share and 
property markets. There were fortunes to be made as billions of dol- 
lars of borrowed money circulated around the economy. New Zes- 
land's staid business community became aggressive and acquisitive, 
in fact delirious with greed. And it became more overtly political and 
right wing. The Business Roundtable (which consists of the chief exec- 
utives of the top couple of dozen companies) changed from a low-key 
lobby group to a high-powered organization of the New Right, fund- 
ing studies and agitating for radical changes to New Zealand's labour 
and social laws. New Right businessmen wined and dined Roger 
Douglas, donating millions of dollars to Labour Party campaign funds, 
used their influence to win Labour to a New Right agenda, and were 
appointed to the boards of state organizations and enterprises. Con- 
versely, several Treasury officials left to take advantage of the high sala- 
ries available in the deregulated finance industry they had created. 
One official, Roger Kerr, became executive director of the Business 
Roundtable and has been responsible for its New Right activism. 


One surpise of 1985—87 was the lack of resistance from within the Labour 
Party. Only a handful of mps—fifteen or sixteen—opposed the eco- 
nomic reforms, and even then not consistently. Gradually they came 
into line, with a single exception—Jim Anderton. There was, however, 
a greater degree of opposition from among the party membership. 
Most party members were not sympathizers of the New Right, but 
were more inclined to be social liberals of one description or another. 
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Feminists were particularly influential, with members of the Women’s 
Council operating as power brokers in elections for party positions. 
One of them, Margaret Wilson, became the party president. 


Despite all this, the Labour cabinet managed to retain the support of 
the party organization, the reason being that the Left and Centre of 
the party were social-liberal rather than socialist. Labour’s middle- 
class membership would respond emotionally to issues such as 
nuclear disarmament and apartheid, but were uninterested in eco- 
nomic topics such as deregulation. Consequently, many didn’t under- 
stand the nature of Roger Douglas's sweeping reforms and would 
accept quite flimsy arguments, for instance that the reforms would 
generate the wealth necessary to implement Labour's social goals. The 
trade unions were still represented in the party organization, but they 
were mainly concerned with matters that directly affected them, such 
as the reintroduction of compulsory unionism. 


Labour's rise to power had coincided with a decline in political 
awareness. The traditions of worker solidarity had given way to a 
middle-class individualism—an acquisitive individualism on the 
Right, and the politics of individual conscience on the Left. It was a 
logical development, given the individualism that has prevailed in 
New Zealand, but there remained no social force able to defend the 
traditional importance of the welfare state. 


For their part, the right-wing finance ministers took little interest in 
foreign policy and moral issues; indeed there was an element of trade- 
off, with the Right dominating economic policy and the Left foreign 
policy. As a result, the country developed an unusual mix of policies, 
much to the confusion of the rest of the world and the New Zealand 
electorate. Laissex faire economic policies are usually combined with 
authoritarian and socially conservative attitudes, as under Thaccher. 
In New Zealand, authoritarian attitudes were as unfashionable 
between 1984 and 1990 as was belief in an interventionist govern- 
ment. A strong libertarian mood developed among the activists of the 
Right, arising from their obsessive individualism, and as a result no 
conflicts with the government developed over either its Leissex faire or 
its social-liberal policies. 


In 1985-86, New Zealand broke off relations with South Africa, 
created a Ministry of Women’s Affairs, adopted a nuclear-free foreign 
policy, and decriminalized homosexuality. Most of this had over- 
whelming public support, and was not opposed by the libertarian (as 
opposed to the authoritarian) Right. The nuclear-free foreign policy 
attracted considerable international publicity, but in fact made little 
tangible difference. New Zealand has neither nuclear weapons nor 
nuclear power on its soil, and it was just a matter of refusing entry to 
American and British warships. An unintended side effect of this was 
to cause a breakdown of ANZUS, the treaty with the United States and 
Australia. Normal relations with the US government ceased, but this 
had little consequence either. 


New Zealand actually experienced more problems with France, follow- 
ing the sinking of the Greenpeace vessel ‘Rainbow Warrior’ by a French 
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intelligence unit. Greenpeace is an international body, and it was 
purely accidental that the ‘Rainbow Warrior’ was sunk in Auckland 
harbour en route for Mururoa. However, two of the agents were 
caught, and convicted of the manslaughter of a crew member, where- 
upon the French government brought economic pressure to bear on 
New Zealand to force the release of the French agents into French 
military custody. It was a humiliating backdown for the country, and 
one which demonstrated a fundamental conflict between its foreign 
policy and its economic condition. The lever that France had over 
New Zealand was the latter’s traditional colonial relationship with 
Britain and, through it, Europe. A significant proportion of New Zea- 
land’s primary exports go to the EC, and it is only through the indul- 
gence of countries like France that this trade continues. 


This episode illustrated the continued confusion around New Zea- 
land’s colonial origins. The Labour Party has always been, in a quiet 
way, the more anti-colonial of the two parties. Previous Labour 
governments have promoted industrial development in order to break 
the country’s reliance on farmland exports. They have introduced 
restrictions on overseas investment. They have taken a comparatively 
independent stance in foreign policy. This independent line was 
woven into the government's anti-nuclear policies, with prime 
minister David Lange becoming bitterly anti-American when the 
United States (predictably) snubbed him. In contrast, Roger Doug- 
las's Leissex faire policies dissolved any economic independence that 
New Zealand might have had. The abolition of exchange and import 
controls, and the deregulation of the finance markets, ensured the 
country’s ready absorption into the international capital markets. 
Capital now flows in and out of the country at will, and there are vir- 
tually no restrictions on overseas investment. In addition, New Zes- 
land has formed a joint market with Australia, through an agreement 
known as Closer Economic Relations (CER). This hes encouraged com- 
panies to operate in both countries, and as a consequence New Zea- 
land industries now tend to be run from Sydney. 


In the 1984-87 period, then, the free-market Right gained political 
hegemony in New Zealand. Roger Dougias’s economic reforms were 
pushed through at bewildering speed; they required no policy develop- 
ment because they simply imitated reforms in Britain and elsewhere. The 
speed of change disoriented any potential opposition, and gave an 
impression of the government as an awesome machine, moving with an 
irresistible will in ics transformation of New Zealand. Political power 
became its own justification. The government gathered around itself 
slick and clever people from business, finance, public relations and 
journalism. Their views dominated the media. Dissenting voices were 
drowned out. Free-market individualism, which had seemed an 
eccentric point of view a decade earlier, had become the new orthodoxy. 


Labour appeared a competent and united government, but appear- 
ances were deceptive. In August 1987, the party was re-elected with a 
slightly increased majority. But by the end of the year the government 
was corn by a conflict between David Lange and Roger Douglas that 
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was to destroy them both. And its popularity was sliding in the polls; 
from being one of New Zealand’s more popular governments, it 
rapidly became one of the most detested. 


The background to the government's unpopularity was the ultimate 
failure of its economic—and in particularly its monetary—policies. 
These policies had caused problems in the first term: a high-interest- 
rate monetary policy had damaged farmers and manufacturers, 
already hurt by the loss of incentives and subsidies. And it attracted a 
flood of overseas capital which pushed up the exchange rate and made 
exporting uneconomic. The damage was not immediately apparent, 
but it eventually threw the economy into a long recession at a time 
when the rest of the world economy was flourishing. Exporters and 
manufacturers had warned about this from the start, but their voices 
were lost in the share-market pandemonium. 


In October 1987, share markets around the world collapsed, with New 
Zealand being affected the most. Within a few months the share- 
market index had been halved; but instead of relaxing monetary 
policy as other central banks did, the New Zealand Reserve Bank 
maintained a rigid high-interest-rate policy which aggravated the 
effects of the crash. One knock-on effect was the collapse of businesses 
—particularly corporate raiders and investment companies—across 
the economy, thereby aggravating the recession and increasing unem- 
ployment. Many New Zealand industries were sold cheaply, either to 
surviving local conglomerates (such as Fletcher Challenge and Brierley 
Investments) or to overseas companies. 


Labour's growing unpopularity was aggravated by an outbreak of 
racism, precipitated by ics efforts to honour the treaty signed in 1840 
between the British Crown and Maori chiefs. Known as the Treaty of 
Waitangi, it had been accorded no legal validity by the courts or by 
governments, and its guarantees to the Maori tribes had been fiag- 
randy dishonoured. By the 1980s, the Treaty had become one of the 
country’s most contentious political issues—sustained by the domi- 
nant mood of middle-class social liberalism, but with an independent 
base in a deep sense of Maori injustice. Maori radicalism, in fact, is 
the only genuine mass movement that New Zealand has experienced 
in recent decades. Labour, with its base of social-liberal support, had 
no option but to give the Treaty some legal effect. Accordingly, a body 
known as the Waitangi Tribunal was given the power to investigate 
claims going back to 1840. It also incorporated observance of the 
Treaty in acts of parliament. In response, Maori interests filed claims 
with the Tribunal for half the country’s fisheries, vast tracts of land, 
and other assets, to the horror of the Pakeha (non-Maori) population 
and to the embarrassment of the government. In the course of pur- 
suing their claims, the Maori Council obtained a court order delaying 
the government's programme for turning the state’s commercial 
activities into state-owned corporations. This was the first effective 
resistance to the course of Rogernomics, and foreshadowed what was 
to be the cause of the government’s eventual disintegration: the 
conflict between its economic policies and its social liberalism. 

The social-liberal side of the Labour government was represented by the 
prime minister, David Lange, who had gained something ofa reputation 
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strutting the international stage representing New Zealand’s non- 
nuclear policies. Internally, however, political power lay with Roger 
Douglas, with Lange a mere figurehead. There was no political reason 
for this, beyond the strength of their respective personalities. For his 
part, Lange personified the dilemma of Labour’s social-liberal wing. 
Ignorant of both economics and political theory, he had acquiesced to 
the leissex faire and monetarist policies of the Treasury, the Reserve 
Bank and Roger Douglas. But Lange, a man with a social conscience 
and a certain degree of pride, was stung by criticisms of the 
heartlessness of his government and accusations that he was a mere 
figurehead. Late in 1987, he rebelled against his finance minister. The 
issue was social policy, and it brought into the open a conflict that had 
been present within the government since 1985-86. 


Two conflicting sets of arguments were ysed to sustain the govern- 
ment's programme. Within the Treasury and the Reserve Bank, 
policy was formulated in line with New Right philosophy and its 
underlying (but unadmitted) belief in the sanctity of private property, 
the free market, and individual rights. But of course Labour cabinet 
ministers could hardly categorize themselves as ‘New Right’, and so 
they adopted a less honest and more pragmatic argument namely, 
that Labour's social goals had not changed; the point was to reform 
the economy and create the wealth to achieve them. In fact, the 
government's economic and social policies were irreconcilable. 
Labour’s economic policies had traditionally incorporated a social 
dimension—notably the cardinal objective of full employment, a major 
feature of the historic compromise established in the 1930s. This objec- 
tive was discarded with the advent of deregulation. Traditionally, 
government enterprises (such as forestry and railways) had been used to 
soak up unemployment, even under National prime minister Muldoon; 
but tens of thousands of government employees were sacked in the 
aftermath of corporatization in 1986. Indeed, social considerations of 
any sort effectively ended, with the most graphic instance being the 
closure of post offices in communities all over the country. 


Conversely, social policy had economic implications, especially from 
the point of view of Treasury policy-makers. As some set out to trans- 
form the economy, others were planning to transform the state. 
Essentially, they reasoned that efficiency was equally as desirable for 
government and the social services as it was for the private economy. 
As market competition was the basis of efficiency, it followed thar the 
state should be transformed along market lines (the examples, omi- 
nously, were health and education). The private sector was always more 
efficient than the public; hence state enterprises should be privatized. 
And the welfare state operated principally to the benefit of the already 
well off; hence social welfare should be targeted to the needy. 


Some of these issues had been raised in 1985-86, producing behind- 
the-scenes strife within the Labour Party. Ac that time, people within 
the Women’s Council and the union movement had realized that 
pragmatic defence of the government’s economic policy was insin- 
cere, and that before long the Treasury would turn its attention to 
social issues. At some point in 1985, they decided it was pointless to 
resist the reforms, but that it might be possible to protect social policy 
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in general and the unions in particular. To the former end, they 
pressed for the establishment of a Royal Commission. Following 
unsuccessful resistance by the Treasury and finance ministers, the 
Commission was set up early in 1986, and for the next two years the 
Treasury had no influence on social policy. 


The threat to the trade unions occurred in the course of a redrafting of 
the country’s labour laws in 1986-87. New Zealand's union structure 
had not fundamentally changed since the 1890s, when the Industrial 
Conciliation & Arbitration Act had set up a system whereby all work- 
ers and employers in a particular occupation were covered by a state- 
registered award. The award set the minimum standard of payment 
and conditions, and integrated the unions in the machinery of the 
state. By the 1980s, the award system was being attacked from two 
quite different positions. On the one hand, it was criticized for its 
debilitating effect on the unions themselves. The awards had caused 
the proliferation of hundreds of craft unions, few of which had 
resources adequate to represent their members. Union reformers 
favoured their amalgamation into a dozen or so industry unions. 
However, the Business Roundtable, Treasury and right-wing employ- 
ers took issue with the award system from the contrary point of view, 
opposing the way it set nationwide minimum conditions, on the 
grounds that this was inflexible and inefficient. Again the Treasury 
lost a political battle, partly because one of David Lange’s advisers 
(Alf Kirk, a former union researcher) played a large part in the draft- 
ing of the Labour Relations Act. 


Notwithstanding this turnebout, the Treasury and Roger Douglas 
refused to accept defeat, and on 17 December 1987 Douglas presented 
an economic statement to cabinet that pre-empted the work of the 
Royal Commission and reopened the labour-relations argument. The 
package included a flat tax of 23 per cent, a guaranteed minimum 
family income, a privatization programme to pay off $14 billion of 
government debt, income-tested health care, and a degree of deregula- 
tion of the labour market. David Lange was unhappy with the propos- 
als but knew he was now captive to a New Right agenda. At first he 
reluctantly accepted the package, but then thought better of it over 
Christmas, and in January unilaterally repudiated it. The effect was to 
precipitate a bitter struggle throughout 1988 between Douglas and 
Lange, with Lange in a two-to-one minority in his own cabinet. He 
was therefore not in a strong enough position to dismiss Douglas, and 
in fact it was his own position that was threatened. 


In 1988-89, the Right and Centre of the Labour Party combined to 
defeat the Left. Jim Anderton, the only MP to have consistendy 
opposed the party's right turn, stood for the party presidency at the 
1988 conference. The main issue he campaigned on was opposition to 
privatization, and he was narrowly defeared through an alliance of 
Lange and Douglas supporters. (Reduced to total ineffectiveness, and 
thrown out of caucus, he subsequently withdrew from the Labour 
Party on May Day 1989 to form the NewLabour Party.) Meanwhile, 
the Centre and Right proceeded to bartle it out to their muwal 
destruction. By November 1988, Lange felt strong enough to dismiss 
Richard Prebble, one of Douglas's cohorts, and then in December 
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Roger Douglas himself. Douglas and Prebble then waged a public 
campaign against Lange's leadership, which culminated in Douglas's 
re-election to cabinet the following August. Lange resigned in protest. 
However, Douglas failed to regain the finance portfolio, and with- 
drew from politics at the 1990 election. 
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The Return of National 


To all intents and purposes, the Labour government was destroyed by 
the turmoil of 1988-89. The new prime minister, Geoffrey Palmer, 
maintained what was effectively a caretaker administration through- 
out 1990. A wooden and uninspiring man, he suffered the indignity of 
being forced to resign just six weeks before the election by cabinet col- 
leagues who were terrified of a devastating defeat. The new leader, 
Mike Moore, although more of a populist in style, did not improve 
the party’s support much, and it suffered the worst defeat in living 
memory. The left-wing breakaway NewLabour Party won only 5 per 
cent of the vote (less than the Greens) bur its leader Jim Anderton 
retained his seat. 


During its last year in office, Labour continued its /eissex faire and 
monetarist policies. Its sole economic target was 0—2 per cent infla- 
tion, a goal written into the contract of the man it appointed governor 
of the Reserve Bank, Don Brash, a former National Party candidate 
of free-market inclinations. The government sold practically all the 
state’s assets, in defiance of party policy. It maintained a marginal 
rate of tax of 33 per cent, with company tax set at 28 per cent. And it 
dismantied tariff barriers. This all occurred at a time when economic 
growth was nil, the jobless total was heading for 200,000-plus, the 
current-account deficit was rising to more than $4 billion, and the 
overseas debt (public and private) to about $50 billion. 


It was an appalling record of economic and social devastation for a 
country of just over three million people. Some aspects of the Labour 
tradition survived, until the election at least. Government spending 
on health, education and social services was left largely intact, and the 
unions still operated as an adjunct of the state. However, these latter 
are threatened now that National is in government, because Labour's 
most damaging achievement was to transform the National Party 
itself. 


The National Party had been reduced to a state of utter confusion in 
1984 as a result of Rogernomics. The party had had a free-market wing 
since the late 1970s, but this had been marginalized during the author- 
itarian rule of Rob Muldoon. Muldoon, however, was quickly deposed 
after being defeated, and his deputy and successor, Jim McLay, turned 
out to be a closet free-marketeer. McLay endorsed Labour’s reforms 
and brought young free-market rightwingers to the front bench, an 
action that enraged the old guard, which in turn led to McLay’s resig- 
nation. Nevertheless, McLay had permanently altered the politics of 
the National Party. The New Right had neither the numbers nor the 
talent to retain the leadership when McLay was forced out. However, 
in the josding for influence, the most vociferous voice of the New 
Right, Ruth Richardson, gained the finance spokesmanship. 


The National Party in the last few years has been something of an 
enigma. Its leader, Jim Bolger, and many of the front bench, had been 
senior ministers under Muldoon. They appeared uncomfortable with 
the avarice and mean-spiritedness of the Rogernomics years. Never- 
theless, they pledged not to change anything fundamental of the Leissex 
Jaire regime, and promised to abolish the traditional labour-relations 
structure. 


At the simplest level, the explanation is that National is a party of the 
status quo. Now that the economy has been deregulated, National is 
not inclined to change it back again. More fundamentally, perhaps, 
the party has been overwhelmed by the mood of acquisitive individ- 
ualism that has come to dominate the political culture in the last 
decade. National’s traditional constituency in the affluent city sub- 
urbs was temporarily disoriented by their dislike of Muldoon’s poli- 
cies. In 1984 and 1987, Labour won several traditional National seats, 
causing a clamour from the New Right that National had ceased to be 
the natural party of government. National appealed to no one under 
forty, they argued, and was reduced to a rural rump. If the party 
wanted to win back the middle classes and re-establish its position of 
easy political dominance, it would have to emulate the policies of 
Roger Douglas. As far as it went, the argument was quite correct; 
prosperous National voters strongly supported /eisex fairs policies, 
and many still do despite their demonstrable failure. Conversely, how- 
ever, working-class and middle-income voters tended to dislike Roger- 
nomics. Many abstained from voting Labour in 1987—n0t enough at 
thar election to make any difference—and in 1990 National won a 
number of working-class seats. 


The only electorates to remain entirely unaffected by the political 
changes of the 19808 were the rural ones. Farmers, of course, were the 
first to suffer from Rogernomics. They experienced bankruptcies and 
mortgagee sales even during the days of the share-market boom, and 
there were demonstrations against the government in country areas 
during the 1987 election campaign, much of the resentment being 
directed at the high-interest-rate monetary policies of the government. 
The feeling that Labour had betrayed the farmers, a social category 
seen as a touchstone of New Zealand identity by many voters, demor- 
alized the government's erstwhile supporters. Perversely, though, the 
leadership of the farming organization Federated Farmers has consist- 
ently supported Rogernomics. To some extent this reflects social 
differences among farmers. The land reforms of the 18908 did not 
entirely break the power of the large runholders: many retained sub- 
stantial areas of land, and also invested in city businesses. People of 
this background now tend to dominate farming politics, and have 
been influential in the National Party. Essentially, they are business- 
men as much as farmers. 


Attitudes are more mixed among the mass of farmers on family-sized 
holdings. Dairy farmers, for instance, operate through a producer 
board, which shelters the individual farmer from the vagaries of the 
market. At the same time, there is widespread support for the exten- 
sion of leissex faire policies into non-farming areas. There exists some- 
thing of a dog-in-the-manger attitude in this: farmers have suffered 
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from economic reform and so, therefore, should everyone else. But it 
also reflects the farmers’ traditional resentment of manufacturing and 
the urban worker. Import controls and high tariffs have forced farm- 
ers co buy high-priced local goods; accordingly, they argue, Leissex faire 
policies will lower their cost structure. Similarly, farmers believe— 
inaccurately— that the cost of labour is high, and that this increases 
their costs for transport, processing and farm inputs. Accordingly, 
labour-market deregulation—the abolition of the award system and 
compulsory unionism—will also reduce farmers’ costs. There is a his- 
torical element in such attitudes, a deep-seated enmity between farm- 
ers and workers, going back to 1913 when mounted farmers (known 
derisively as ‘Massey's cossacks’) rode into the cities to break a water- 
front strike. 


It is easy to dismiss these rural attitudes as irrational—particularly as 
laissez faire and monetarist policies have clearly inflicted enormous 
damage on farming, what with high interest races and an overvalued 
exchange rate. But, irrational or not, these attitudes now directly 
influence government policy. A large proportion of the National cabi- 
net represent rural electorates, reflecting the six years in opposition 
when the party was reduced to a rural rump. 


The other determinant of National's economic policies is of course 
the social balance of power. The unions, devastated by a decade of 
high unemployment, are reduced to an abject condition. Their basic 
strategy has been to plead for an Australian-style ‘accord’ with the 
Labour government, whereby unions exchange industrial conditions 
and wages for a degree of political influence. The employers, too, have 
been discomposed by the decline of the economy, but they use it as an 
excuse for increased belligerence. Industry cannot function with a 
rigid industrial system and costly welfare provision, they complain; 
what is needed is labour-market deregulation and cuts in benefir— 
precisely the measures announced by the government in the week 
before Christmas. 


The sixty-seven members of the National caucus are of quite different 
social background to those in the former Labour government. There 
ac no unionists or academics, and few from professions like teaching 
and social work. Instead National MPs are lawyers, accountants, 
policemen, business people, farmers. Many had a private-school and 
university background, especially those belonging to the New Right, 
such as finance minister Ruth Richardson. Others are relatively 
unsophisticared, such as the prime minister, Jim Bolger. As a conse- 
quence, the National caucus contains a mix of conservative and liberal 
attitudes. On social issues, National's traditional authoritarianism 
and social conservatism still predominate. There exists strong belief 
in the family, social cohesion and moral certainty. On economic mat- 
ters, in contrast, power lies with a belligerent New Right minority 
who favour an untrammelled individualism and who identify them- 
selves as ‘liberal’. 


There are as a consequence some curious combinations. ‘Authoritar- 
ian’ National MPs berate the ex-Labour government for its heartless- 
ness and for the damage it did to the welfare state; whereas ‘liberals’ 
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are much more ruthless and punitive in their amitudes than Labour 
was. Unlike the Labour Right, who justified their Leissx faire policies 
with arguments based on efficiency, the right wing of the National 
Party are animated by the usual prejudices—the unemployed shirk 
work; unmarried mothers breed in order to live off the state; the 
unions cause unemployment by rendering industry unprofitable. 
Three definite factions can be identified within the National caucus: a 
left-wing group, which identifies with Maori Affairs minister Winston 
Peters, and opposes the government's Leissex faire policies more vehe- 
mently than does the Labour Left; a pragmatic centre group, identi- 
fied with prime minister Jim Bolger; and the New Right, represented 
by senior cabinet ministers such as Ruth Richardson, Simon Upton 
and Jenny Shipley. 


Within weeks of the 1990 election, the New Right faction of the 
National cabinet seized control in much the same manner as occurred 
within the Labour government in 1984. An artificial crisis was manu- 
factured, this time over the budget deficit. A policy package was 
announced on 19 December thar deinstitutionalized the trade unions 
and cut social welfare benefits by up to 25 per cent. The budget in July 
introduced charges for health and tertiary education, commercialized 
the health system, and reduced retirement income. Predictably, there 
was an uproar. Two National Party MPs resigned to form a Liberal 
Party. And the government has been forced to make some embarrass- 
ing U-turns, for instance on retirement income. 


Meanwhile, the minor parties have come together to form an Alliance. 
This includes NewLabour, the Greens, the Democrats (a social credit 
party) and Mana Motuhake (an independent Maori party). The 
Alliance is well to the left of both National and Labour, and is on 
equal terms with them in the polls. In Auckland, the major city, four 
Alliance candidates have been elected to the Regional Council in by- 
elections, two of them Marxists from NewLabour (one of whom is 
me). In February, a parliamentary by-election occurred in the seat of 
Tamaki, following the resignation of former prime minister Rob Mul- 
doon in disgust at the New Right policies of his party. The by-election 
turned into a National-versus-Alliance contest. Labour was reduced to 
a distant third. Although Tamaki had been held by National with a 
7,500 majority, the party won by little more than a thousand votes, 
with a swing against it of 31 per cent. The New Right revolution has 
produced a reaction in the form of the Alliance, which could become 
a major force in New Zealand politics (especially as there are plans to 
introduce proportional representation for the 1996 election). Without 
intending to, Roger Douglas and his cabal have changed the face of 
New Zealand politics forever, and have destroyed the traditional posi- 
tion of the Labour Party. 


Eric Hobsbawm 


The Crisis of Today's Ideologies 


I have been asked to speak on ‘the crisis of ideology, culture and civilization’ 
today—an enormous subject, and one not easy to define.* Yet very few 
people will doubt that there is today such a crisis, even if they cannot say 
precisely in what it consists. So let me begin by trying to compare the present 
situation with earlier periods in the era which began with the great revolu- 
tions of the late eighteenth century, that is to say, in the era in which, one 
way or another, human beings have lived in a material world and in societies 
undergoing constant and unpredictable change. In some respects, at least for 
those who think and write about society, all times since the French and first 
Industrial Revolutions have been times of crisis, for every generation has 
been faced with experiences and developments that had no precedent, and 
for which past experience and theories based on it provided no guidance— 
or at least no adequate guidance. And yet it is also true that historical change 
in some periods has been so headlong and profound that it has been more 
than usually difficult to come to terms with or even to grasp, let alone 
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understand, it. We are now living through such a moment, and we 
have been living through such a period for the past generation or two. 
I am thinking not only of the dramatic events in world politics that 
have been taking place before our eyes for the past two or three years 
—and I use the words ‘before our eyes’ literally, for the network of 
modern television has made it possible for us actually to sæ these 
events taking place almost as they happened; and modern communica- 
tions technology has enabled us to participate in them, if we so wish. I 
am here thinking of 2 schoolteacher in the English provinces who was 
in constant contact, via electronic mail, with her colleagues in Mos- 
cow during the abortive coup of last August. She could actually inform 
them of the situation as it was reported on television in Scaffordshire, 
but not, at the time, in Moscow. This was certainly the first occasion 
in history when time and distance were thus virtually eliminated. 


Global Upheaval 


The events of recent years have indeed been spectacular and world- 
changing—and also unexpected and unpredicted. Yet the revolution- 
ary nature of the period we have been—we are still—living through 
goes far beyond those changes in global politics which are now mak- 
ing it impossible for cartographers to prepare atlases that will not be 
out of date in a matter of months. Never before in history has ordin- 
ary human life, and the societies in which it takes place, been so radic- 
ally transformed in so short a time: not merely within a single lifetime, 
but within part of a lifetime. Let us consider three such changes. 


For much of recorded history most human beings have lived off the 
land and its animals. This was so at the time of the Second World 
War, for even in highly industrialized countries like the USA and Ger- 
many a quarter of the population still lived by agriculture. Yer 
between 1950 and 1975 this ceased to be the case over the greater part 
of the earth’s surface. In Europe, in the Americas, and in the western 
Islamic world—in fact everywhere except Continental South and East 
Asia and sub-Saharan Africa—peasants now form a minority of the 
population. And this process occurred with dramatic speed. In Spain 
and Portugal, in Colombia and Mexico, the percentage of peasants 
halved in twenty years; in the Dominican Republic, Algeria, Iraq and 
Jamaica it dropped by more than half in the same length of time. (I 
deliberately take my examples from the less-developed world.) 


The second change to consider is the unprecedented creation of intel- 
lectuals as a mass demographic phenomenon. Before World War I, 
people who underwent higher, or even secondary, education, formed 
a negligible fraction of the population even in the most developed 
countries. Three of the largest, most developed and most educared 
countries—Germany, France and Britain—with a total population of 
150 million, then contained no more than 150,000 university students, 
In the 1980s Ecuador alone contained more than twice as many. In 
fact by then educationally ambitious countries had upward of 2.5 per 


* This is the text of a lecture delivered at the Coloquio de Invierno, organized by 
UNAM and Nex, st Los Grandes Cambios de Nuestro Tiempo, Mexico, m-21 
Februsry 1992. 
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cent of their feted population (men, women and children) in higher 
education at any time. Once again this expansion wes explosive. To 
stick only to well-schooled Europe, the numbers of students multi- 
plied up to ninefold (Spain, Norway) in twenty years. 


The third change is in the position of women. Let us consider merely 
one figure. In 1940 only 14 per cent of married women in the USA who 
lived with their husbands went out to work for pay. In 1980 more than 
half of all US married women did so. Once again, the percentage just 
about doubled between 1950 and 1970. I need not stress the fact— 
unthinkable before 1950—that women are today common as prime 
ministers and elected presidents. 


I could go on, but there is no need. For I have said enough to demon- 
strate that human societies, and the relations of people within them, 
have undergone a sort of economic, technological and sociological 
earthquake within the lifetime of people who have barely got beyond 
middle age. There has never before been anything like it in world 
history, for, as I have pointed out, these are not localized or regional 
changes but global ones—even though their specific impact differs 
from one country to another. And it would be quite astonishing if 
such drastic changes in material life did not also produce crises in 
what Marx called the ‘superstructure’ of ideas—in culture and civiliz- 
ation. 


However, the developments of the second half of this century have 
also, and inevitably, generated new material problems with which all 
societies and—in so far as they are affected by them—all human 
beings have to grapple. I shall mention only three. The first is the 
extraordinary demographic explosion which has, since 1950, multi- 
plied world population by about 2.5, and that of Latin America by 
almost 4. A world of over 6,000 million human beings has no prece- 
dent. The second is the growing inequality between rich and poor 
countries, which has been reinforced by the disproportionate growth 
of the population in the poor countries. To put the matter simply—no 
doubt too simply—the developed economies of the postwar period, 
that is, the members of the OECD, in the first half of this century 
represented about one third of the world’s population. Today they 
represent no more than 15-20 per cent. And the gap between the GNP 
per capita of the rich countries and that of the poor has widened at an 
accelerating rate since 1950. Today twenty-six countries, with just 
under 15 per cent of the world’s population, enjoy a mean GNP per 
capita of over $18,000. This is about five times the mean GNP of the 
werid and fifty-five times the GNP of the 3,000 million—rather more 
than half of humanity—who live on a GNP per capita of about $330. 
An obvious symptom of this unprecedented global disequilibrium is 
the dramatic surge of migrants from the poor countries into the rich 
that is now taking place, in so far as racism and xenophobia in the 
rich ones does not erect barriers against it. But for how long can this 
situation persist? No world of such spectacular and growing inequal- 
ity can remain stable for long. 


The third consideration is the now familiar set of ecological problems. 
s 


Thanks to the extraordinary triumphs of science and productive tech- 
nology we are, for the first time in history, in a position to make our 
planet uninhabitable. At all events, it is today clear, as ic was not 
before World War II, that unlimited and uncontrolled economic 
growth without concern for its environmental (including human) con- 
sequences, and without systematic management of the resources of the 
globe, is already leading us towards a fairly imminent era of disaster. 
The question is how the global action that is necessary can be brought 
about. 


A General Crisis 


The developments I have briefly hinted at are quite enough to explain 
why we find ourselves today in a ‘crisis of ideology, culture and civil- 
ization’, quite apart from the more immediate economic and political 
dramas that are being played out today before our eyes, and in which 
we, indeed, have small walk-on parts ourselves. For, at least in the 
zone of Western civilization and economic development, neither past 
experience nor the ideologies and theories inherited from the pre- 
industrial past or developed since the eighteenth century, seem to fit 
the situation of the last quarter of this century. 


What I am saying is that the crisis we find ourselves in is not specific 
to this or that economic or political or ideological system, but general. 
Ic is, for instance, a crisis of older and younger traditional Western 
religions as well as of the ideologies descended from the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment, as both liberalism and socialism and its 
various versions are. To give one obvious example, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church itself has difficulty in recruiting enough priests and in rais- 
ing enough income from the faithful, and—in Europe at least—even 
its most loyal members in the most traditional strongholds refuse to 
follow its injunctions. Italian women vote in favour of divorce and 
birth control, and their men, according to the Fimancial Times—a 
neutral observer of these matters—provide by far the largest market 
in Europe for condoms. The crisis of traditional Churches and the rise 
of fundamentalist or dissident sects, such as we observe in Latin 
America, is not my subject. I mention it here only because it is 
important to realize that, as the second millennium draws to its close, 
in one way or another the ground is shaking under everyonse’s feet, at 
least in large parts of the world, including Latin America. We are not 
talking only about family debates between the ideologies of the 
nineteenth-century West. Our drama—whacever the parts we have in 
it—is today being played out in a theatre with which we are unfamil- 
iar, on a stage we cannot quite recognize, and amid unpredicted and 
unexpected, and insufficiently understood, changes of scenery. 


There is another, and somewhat more specific, sense in which the 
present crisis is global and general: I mean in the more strictly eco- 
nomic and political sense. Western Communism (but not so far, it 
should be noted, Asian communism) has suddenly and totally col- 
lapsed. This has led journalists, politicians and ideologues to play 
zero-sum games. If Communism has lost, then its antagonist, capital- 
ism, must have won. If socialist economies have collapsed, then their 
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binary opposite, free-market liberalism, must have triumphed. Yet 
this is patently not an adequate picture of the world economy in the 
early 19908. When historians look back on our half century from the 
next millennium—which is not far away—they will, I think, certainly 
see Communist systems, descended from the October Revolution, 
which, from the end of the 1950s on, revealed their increasing inferior- 
ity to Western market economies. Fram the 19708 on, they began to 
show signs of breakdown. However, they will also see a world capital- 
ism that, after a quarter of a century of extraordinary and unpredicted 
expansion, entered another era of crisis in the 19708. From this it has 
not yet emerged. During its shortlived ‘golden age’, 1950-1973, capi- 
talism appeared to achieve the impossible. It virtually eliminated 
unemployment, economic slumps and—in the developed countries— 
serious poverty. It enjoyed constant and accelerating economic 
growth, even in its more sluggish countries, and gave its working 
classes the expectation and the reality of constant material improve- 
ment. Yet from the early 19708 on this ceased to be so. Capitalism 
once again has mass unemployment, poverty and even hunger and 
homelessness amid the wealth of even very rich countries. It has static 
or even declining incomes and serious depressions. No doubt in the 
rich and advanced market economies these are comparatively mild 
setbacks; bur what confronts the ruins of the Eastern socialist econo- 
mies today is not a triumphant capitalism but a global capitalist 
economy in trouble, and recognizing that it is in trouble. One even 
hears reference to the 1930s. Consider a recent public-opinion poll 
from South Florida in the USA: 29 per cent of respondents had mem- 
bers of their families out of work, and 34 per cent had members 
unemployed: no le tian 75 per cent experten she quality of NE ithe 
next generation to worsen. As for the developing countries, again 
with the regional exception of Eastern Asia, the 1970s, and particu- 
larly the 1980s, have been a miserable period, as nobody in Latin 
_ America and Africa needs to be told. In fact, the impact of the 1980s 
in Brazil and Peru has been far worse than that of the slump of the 
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In short, the late twentieth century will be seen in historical perspec- 
tive as one of those recurrent periods of crisis in the growth of the 
world economy, which shook all parts and regions, though it affected 
each very differently. Such periods are familiar to historians under the 
name of ‘Kondratiev long waves’, though there is absolutely no con- 
sensus among scholars about what they are, or even whether they 
exist. Such periods in the past, or at any rate the downswings of the 
‘long waves’, were always associated with major shifts and restruc- 
turings of the world economy, and—I would add— ‘crises of ideology, 
culture and civilization’. By sheer chance such a ‘Kondratiev long 
wave’ occurred exactly a century before this one. Its upswing is 
usually dated from 1851 to 1873, its downswing from 1873 to 1896. If 
this provides any precedent, the world economy should return to a 
less troubled period of growth by the middle of the 1990s, though it 
will certainly not return to the unproblematic ‘golden age’ of the 1950s 
and 1960s. Certainly the most dramatic result of this era of crisis has 
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been the destruction of the Western Communist economies and polit- 
ical systems, but this cannot be separated from the general develop- 
ment of the world economy since the end of the ‘golden age’, if only 
because the economic collapse of Western Communism was largely 
due to the growing integration of these systems in the global economy, 
with whose uncertainties and fluctuations they were entirely unable 
to cope. 


Playing the game of binary opposites is equally tempting and equally 
misleading in politics. Nothing seems simpler than to contrast tyranny 
and freedom, totalitarianism and democracy, and to identify the one 
with Communism (which has been defeated) and the other with the 
free market (which has triumphed). This last equation is constantly 
made by Washington spokesmen who measure the degree of democ- 
racy in the former Soviet Union by the degree to which a market eco- 
oomy is functioning in that region. Against this form of theological 
argument, it is now possible to quote Mr Francis Fukuyama himself, 
the author of the notorious thesis from which he now appears to 
retreat like an octopus amid clouds of his own ink. This was that the 
end of Communism was ‘the end of history’, because it had brought 
about the ultimate global triumph of liberal democracy. Mr Fuku- 
yama now observes in his new book, with regret, that there are plenty 
of ‘market-oriented’ authoritarian states, and that, from the point of 
view of economic growth, they do much better than democratic states. 
This is because ‘authoritarian regimes are in principle better able to 
follow truly liberal economic policies undistorted by redistributive 
goals that constrain growth’ .? But this is by the way. Let me return to 
the more general question. 


It is perfectly true that there is a fundamental difference between 
states that forbid their citizens to travel abroad and those thar do not; 
between states that will only permit officially defined truths, officially 
certified facts and officially authorized writings to be published and 
those that do not. And yet the liberalism which guarantees such indi- 
vidual freedom is not democracy, though we must all prefer democra- 
cies that have it. The Habsburg monarchy of Austria was surprisingly 
liberal—unlike imperial Germany it even permitted socialists to be 
university professors—but it was not a democracy. The Irish Repub- 
lic has a more consistent and unbroken history as a democracy since 
1922— longer than most other states in the world. But for long periods 
it was not a liberal state, if only because it was by its Constitution 
committed to the values of the Roman Catholic Church of Vatican I. 
Moreover, the term ‘democracy’ itself is not much of a guide to the 
nature of states. After all, during the Cold War both the USA and the 
so-called ‘peoples’ democracies’ claimed to be democratic; even the 
Democratic People’s Republic of (North) Korea did so. True, a coun- 
try such as the German Democratic Republic was not democratic in 
any realistic sense of the word. But even if we define democracy in the 
liberal-democratic way, as is almost universally done today, this does 
not tell us much. States where the central authorities are elected by 
universal suffrage, from among candidates representing a number of 
rival parties, today include the USA and Japan, all—I think—of the 
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successor states of the USSR, Albania and Israel, Papua-New Guinea 
and Paraguay, not forgetting Mexico. Having representative assem- 
blies and elected governments, sometimes even honestly elected presi- 
dents, is certainly important, but it does not make post-Communist 
Azerbaijan like Great Britain, nor Japan like Sweden. Nor does it tell 
us anything in itself about the prospects of survival for such demo- 
cratic systems. In 1919 all twelve successor stares to the German, 
Austro-Hungarian and Russian Empires were liberal democracies 
except Soviet Russia. Fifteen years later only Czechoslovakia and Fin- 
land were. To see the world as simply choosing between two and only 
two political alternatives is not illuminating. 

The Limits of Capitalism 

This is also true of the debate between liberalism and socialism that is 
at present taking place; or, more exactly, about the long and agonized 
rearguard action which the intellectual and political Left has been 
conducting as it retreats before the advance of a capitalist liberal 
ideology, both political and econamic, in the past two decades. It is a 
debate conducted within the same family of what George Bernard 
Shaw called ‘the great sentimental verities’ of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity; of Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. It is a debate 
conducted, on both sides, in the wrong terms; but, if I may say so, the 
terms on which it is conducted by one side are more wrong than those 
of the other side. 


Socialists of all varieties have ceased to believe in the possibility of an 
entirely non-market economy, and in the desirability and feasibility of 
a centrally planned state economy of the kind that developed in the 
USSR. Some never believed in it, but even those who did no longer do 
so. Since the 1950s all Communist states have tried to introduce 
greater flexibility into their planned economies, essentially by intro- 
ducing market elements. It was not that they wanted to stick to eco- 
nomic Stalinism, but that they did not know how to break with it. I 
am not, of course, denying that socialists in the past, including Marx, 
dreamed of an entirely non-market, perhaps even non-monetary, 
communist society; they did, but thet utopia cannot be maintained 
any longer, and it is not. 


On the other hand, the opposite belief, namely that the completely 
uncontrolled free market should be left to allocate resources and will 
do so optimally, is politically dominant in large parts of the world, 
even though it is theoretically bizarre, and practically flies in the face 
of the facts. What is happening today in Russia and other parts of the 
former Communist region is the sudden imposition of a theological 
dogma as unrealistic as the attempt to construct socialism by central 
command in a single country. The consequences have been and are 
disastrous. The Eastern economies certainly needed fundamental 
reforms, but the consequence of plunging them into the free market 
from one day to the next have ranged from the tragic to the fatal. 
Moreover, this was entirely to be expected. What makes the policies 
of economic neo-liberalism so incomprehensible, at least for people of 
my generation, is that these very policies, in the 1930s, demonstrated 
their inability to cope with the great world Depression which, in most 
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people's opinion, they had brought about. The reform of world capi- 
talism under US auspices after World War Il was based specifically 
on the rejection of this free-market theology—that is, on the accept- 
ance of a mixed public/private, market-led and planned economy. As 
Carlos Fuentes has put it: this was ‘capitalism exposed to the critique 
of socialism and learning from it’. The target of the Reaganite and 
Thatcherite ideologues is not only Marx but Keynes and F.D. Roose- 
velt—thar is, the men whose policies inaugurated the only genuinely 
golden age of Western capitalism. 


Ic is quite understandable that there should have been some reaction 
against these policies, when it emerged in the 19708 that even the most 
successful capitalism could not permanently palliate the contradic- 
tions of the system. It was natural that, once the global boom ended, 
the costs of unrestrained welfare systems, bureaucracy, inefficient 
management of public enterprise, and other such outlays, should be 
brought under better control. Yet this does not rationally justify the 
return to an ideology—and, in the USA and Britain, to policies—of a 
long-discredited uncontrolled economic liberalism. In fact, the 
fashion for this ideology is now rapidly retreating in the core coun- 
tries of developed capitalism, although it is still being recommended 
to developing and ex-soctalist countries. 


Theological argument and propaganda apart, the debate between 
liberals and socialists today is, therefore, not one on the uncontrolled 
market verses the all-controlling state. It is not for or against economic 
plaoning, which exists in capitalist as well as socialist economies—no 
large corporation could function without it—and not for or against 
publicly owned and managed enterprise, which even market liberals 
have always accepted in principle. It is about the limits of capitalism 
and the market uncontrolled by public action. To put it the other way, 
it is about the ends of public policy, or, if you prefer, the necessary 
priorities of public action. Socialists do not, and cannot, accept Adam 
Smith’s view that the pursuit of self-interest by every person will pro- 
duce socially optimal results, even when they accept that it may maxi- 
mize the material wealth of nations—which it only does in specific 
circumstances. They cannot believe that social justice can be achieved 
simply by the operations of capital accumulation and the market, and 
they agree with Vilfredo Pareto that a society which had no specific 
place for social justice and morality cannot survive. In this, of course, 
they are not opposed to eX liberals, but only to the currently dominant 
neo-liberal purists, or, since we are talking about men like the recently 
deceased Friedrich von Hayek, palaeo-liberal free-marketeers. They 
also share this view with the dominant social-Christian champions of 
the ‘social market economy’ whose influence is dominant in the Euro- 
pean Community. 


Socialism or Barbarism? 

However, quite apart from differences in the conception of what 
would constitute a just and free society, socialists differ from Keynes- 
ian Liberals and Christian Democratic social marketeers in one major 
respect. They do not simply believe that the admittedly antisocial 
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consequences of unrestrained free-market capitalism can be miti- 
gated, perhaps even made harmless, by public action and policy, but 
thar the system by its very nature continues to generate and regenerate 
‘internal contradictions’—to use the Marxist term—which it cannot 
overcome. Consequently, in practice as well as in theory, social 
Management must be more than—to use the British Keynesian phrase 
— ‘fine-tuning’ a motor-vehicle that, basically, runs well enough to 
transport humanity to where it wishes to go. The vehicle does not run 
well. If we suppose that the development of global capitalism creates 
problems which cannot be removed by such tinkering, because it is 
the essence of the system that it creates them, then a far more system- 
atic and permanent control of the free pursuit of private interest may 
be necessary than even reforming Liberals or social marketeers 
envisage. 


In principle, this is recognized by moderate liberal economists 
through the concept of ‘externalities’: namely the effect of the world 
on the individual. ‘Externalities’ are seen by neo-classical economists 
from the point of view of the individual—person or corporation— 
namely, as the effect on it of actions from outside over which it has no 
control; for instance, the opening of a motorway may greatly increase 
the potential profit of real estate situated close to its exits, and greatly 
lower the resale value of family houses situated alongside its traffic 
flow. But, of course, for non-economists ‘externalities’ are not just 
something that affects individual costs or utilities. They are what the 
world consists of. The city of Mexico in which we attempt to breathe 
is precisely the mass of ‘externalities’ that constitute it. And indeed 
the ecological problem is today the most familiar example of negative 
externalities, just as government provision of ‘public goods’ such as 
education, social services and various kinds of infrastructure, are the 
most familiar example of positive externalities. 


Now where there are externalities—that is, practically everywhere— 
their general effect (and I am quoting Paul Samuelson) is to cause ‘free 
pricing to be non-optimal, thereby creating a prima facie case for 
[public intervention]’. In all such instances (I quote this pillar of 
liberal economics again), ‘a strong case can be made for supplanting 
complete individualism by some kind of group action.’ Yet suppose 
we assume that the ecological problems that have arisen from the 
uncontrolled growth of the world economy since 1950 are so grave as 
to put the planet and its inhabitants at serious risk within a matter of 
a young person’s lifetime. In that case, a drastic interference with the 
freedom of producers and consumers may be rationally necessary to 
avoid catastrophe. If it were globally practicable, such interference 
would not only be politically difficult in liberal-democratic societies, 
but it would also have to substitute ‘sustainable growth’ for maxi- 

mum economic growth; and it is far from clear whether the private- 
enterprise economy, which has always operated through maximizing 

growth, could operate in any other way. 


In short, the difference between liberals and socialists today is not 





> Panl Samuelson, The Erowemist, New York 1976, pp. 477-8. 


about socialism but about capitalism. Both agree, with negligible 
exceptions, that the socialism of the Soviet-type Communist regimes 
was tyrannical, did not work, and is to be rejected. Whether it should 
ever have been called ‘socialism’ is a question debated among social- 
ists, which need not concern us here. Socialists and liberals (with the 
exception of the neo-liberal thealogians) both accept a mixed economy 
in principle. Many socialists—especially in social-democratic coun- 
tries dedicated in theory to socialism—ask themselves whether there 
is an actual line separating non-socialist mixed economies from social- 
ist ones, and if so where it is to be drawn and what distinguishes 
societies on the socialist side from those on the non-socialist side. This 
is, at least for the present, a highly academic question, which I can 
also leave to one side. However, most liberals believe that the motor 
of capitalist development is basically sound, requiring only a modest 
amount of control and management, though it may sometimes need a 
systematic overhaul, as after the Great Slump and World War II. The 
modern world, it is assumed, can function under the conditions of a 
capitalism of reasonably free and democratic societies. 


This, however, is precisely the question. The problems of a globe 
which can today be made uninhabitable by the sheer exponential 
growth in production and pollution, the problems of a world divided 
into a minority of very rich states and a great majority of the poor, 
cannot be-solved in this way. They do not even, in the last decade of 
the century, læk as though they could be solved without systematic 
and planned action by governments within states and internationally, 
and without an attack on the central strongholds of the consumer 
market economy. Things will not just right themselves. That is what 
socialists remind liberals. If this public action and planning is not 
undertaken by people who believe in the values of freedom, reason 
and civilization, it will be undertaken by people who do not, because 
it will have to be undertaken by someone. Unfortunately it is most 
likely to be undertaken by that most dangerous phenomenon of our 
fin-desiècle. right-wing, demagogic, xenophobic, nationalist regimes 
equally hostile to liberalism and socialism, because both represent the 
values of reason, progress and the age of the great revolutions. That is 
the danger. Rosa Luxemburg warned us that the real alternative of 
twentieth-century history was ‘socialism or barbarism’. We don’t 
have socialism: let us beware of the rise of barbarism, especially 
barbarism combined with high technology. 


© Eric Hobsbawm, 1992 


Peter Osborne 


Modernity is a Qualitative, Not a 
Chronological, Category 


We are weighed down, every moment, by 
the conception and sensation of Time. 


Charles Baudelaire 


Few thickets are more tangled than that in which the idea of modernity has 
become enmeshed, few topics less likely to inspire confidence than the ques- 
tion of its relations to the ‘postmodern’. Not least of the problems concerns 
the character and status of the concept of modernity itself. For it is far from 
clear that the main figures in recent debates have been writing about, and 
disputing, the same set of issues when the term has been used. This is of 
course, in one sense, precisely the point: it is the meaning of ‘modernity’ that 
is in dispute, and the argument is hardly just terminological. Nonetheless, 
there remains considerable scope for reflection about what kind of concept 
‘modernity’ is, and in particular for a more systematic consideration of the 
relations between its various uses. What follows is offered as a preliminary 
contribution to this task. * 
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I shall concentrate on three distinct but connected approaches to ia 
problem: the ideas of modernity as a categery of historical 

quality of social experiences, and an (incomplete) prejet. Underlying tid 
unifying my account are a concern, derived in large part from the 
writings of Benjamin and Koselleck, with modernity as a distinct but 
paradoxical form of temporality, and a reading of the modernism/ 
postmodernism controversy as a dispute in the politics of the philo- 
sophy of history. 

I take as my starting point and thematic perspective Perry Anderson’s 
critique of Marshall Berman's ‘recovery’ and celebration of modern- 
ity, AH That is Solid Melts into Air. Berman's book offers, I believe, the 
most immediately appealing general account of modernity currently 
available; whereas Anderson's critique strikes at, but only partially 
hits, what I take to be both the main problem with the concept and 
the source of its enduring strength—namely, its homogenization 
through abstraction of a form of historical consciousness associated 
with a variety of socially, politically and culturally heterogeneous pro- 
ceases of change. The key to the matter will be seen to lie in the rela- 
tion between the meaning of ‘modernity’ as a category of historical 
periodization and its meaning as a distinctive form or quality of social 
experience—that is to say, in the dialectics of a certain temperalization 


of bistery. 
Modernity and Modes of Production: Berman and Anderson 


Anderson’s objections to Berman’s account of modernity are fourfold. 
In the first place, he is seen to have produced an egregiously one-sided 
version of Marx's account of capitalist modernization, which falls 
prey to an uncritical, because undifferentiated, concept of historical 
time. This is reflected, secondly, in an abstract and ‘perennial’ 
notion of modernism that fails to register the historical specificity of 
aesthetic modernism as a portmanteau concept for what is, in fact, a 
set of distinct if conjuncturally related movements, which are in any 
case now definitively over. Thirdly, his modernist ontology of 
unlimited self-development, although apparently derived from Marx, 
is actually based in an idealist form of radical liberalism which, from 
a materialist standpoint at least, is self-contradictory. Finally, Ber- 
man’s account of modernity as permanent revolution removes from 
the concept of revolution all social and temporal determinacy, 
robbing it, in particular, of its temporal specificity as a punctual 
event. “The vocation of a socialist revolution,’ Anderson concludes 


* An earlier version of this essay was presented to a symposium on ‘Postmodernism 
and the Re-reading of Modernity’ at the University of Easex in July 1990. A slightly 
different version will appear along with other contributions to the symposium in 
Francis Berker, Peter Hulme and Margaret Iverson, eds., Pattweatreism and the Re 
reading sf Modernity, Manchester University Press, Manchester 1992. My titie, 
‘Modernity is 2 Qualitative, Not a Chronological, Category’, 1s taken from Theodor 
Adorno, Mrarma Morelia: Raflectsens from Damaged Lift, trans. E.F.N. Jepbcot, London 
p. 28. 

nae Marshall Berman, All That 1 Solid Malts imo Air: The Exporsuce of Modernity, London 
1983; Perry Anderson, ‘Modernity and Revoliton’, NIR 144, March~Apeil 184, pp. 
96-113. See also Berman's reply to Anderson, “The Signs in the Sereet: a Response to 
Perry Anderson’, NLI 144, March-April 1984, pp. 14-123. 
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with characteristic flourish, ‘would be neither to prolong nor to fulfil 
modernity, but to abolish ic.’? What are we to make of this critique? 
And how does it relate to the fundamental issue of what ‘modernity’ is 
(supposed to be)? 


The first point to note about Anderson’s critique is its oscillation 
between two quite different senses of ‘modernity’: (1) as a flawed and 
misleading category for the identification and analysis of historical 
processes which are better understood in quite other terms; and (2) as 
the legitimate designation for a historical phenomenon, the theoretical 
comprehension but not the identification of which is contested. The 
difference is difficult, but crucial. Anderson equivocates. He seems, in 
general, to adopt the first sense: he offers a Marxist critique of the 
discourse of ‘modernity’. Yet his conclusion emphatically presumes 
the second: modernity is a historical reality, capable of ‘prolongation’, 
‘fulfilment’ and ‘abolition’. The.connection resides in the reflexivity 
of historical experience itself: ‘modernity’ has a reality as a form of 
cultural self-consciousness, a lived experience of historical time, 
which cannot be denied, however one-sided it might be as a category 
of historical understanding. It is the texture of this reality of cultural 
form that Berman sets out to re-create in the name of its admittedly 
contradictory emancipatory potential. For Berman, in other words, 
modernity is in some quite basic sense a historical given. For Ander- 
son, on the other hand, whilst it might be given as an ideological form 
(a mode of experience produced and reproduced by the rhythm of the 
capitalist market), it is ‘given’ in this specific, restricted and ult- 
mately derogatory sense only. It is a misrepresentation, a form of mis- 
recognition. We are thus offered in its place an alternative, Marxist 
account of historical development, based on a periodization of modes 
of production, the rise and decline of classes, and ‘a complex and dif- 
ferential temporality, in which episodes or eras [are] discontinuous 
with each other, and heterogeneous within themselves’ 3 


There is, however, a problem with this opposition of modernity to 
modes of production: namely, that it is precisely the latter idea of a 
differential temporality which is associated, classically, with the idea of 
modernity itself. The question thus arises as to whether Anderson has 
not simply seized on a deficiency in Berman’s presentation of the 
concept of modernity (its reduction to a celebratory ‘dialectic of 
modernization and modernism’) rather than, as he supposes, on a 
fundamental problem with the category itself, which he wants to 
replace, or at the very least decode, with conjunctural analyses of the 
cultural consequences of capitalist development—conjunctural analy- 
ses which, in their privileging of the moment of the present, appear to 
be a modification of the temporal problematic of ‘modernity’ itself. 
The problem derives from the absence in both Berman’s and Ander- 
son's accounts of an independent treatment of the logic of ‘modernity’ 
as a category of historical periodization. 


In the introduction to Berman’s book, modernity is periodized into 


* Anderson, ‘Modernity and Revolution’, p. 13. 
3 Ibid., p. ro. 


three fairly conventional phases: 1500-1789, 1789-1900 and 1900 
onwards (early, classical and lare?), But there is no consideration of 
the way in which the idea of modernity itself marks a new mode of 
historical periodization; no consideration of the relation between the 
kind of historical time occupied by modernity as an epochal category 
and chat which is internal to modernity itself and registered by Ber- 
man in terms of the temporal logic of modernésw#—that ‘amazing 
variety of visions and ideas that aim to make men and women the 
subjects as well as the objects of modernisation’.4 To this extent, Ber- 
man remains within the tradition of an unreflexive sociology of 
modernity wherein the attempt to establish what is new about 
‘modern’ societies fails to reflect upon the temporal coordinates and 
conceptual implications of this form of investigation itself.5 For there 
is something decidedly new about ‘modernity’ as a category of histor- 
ical periodization: namely, that unlike other forms of epochal period- 
ization (mythic, Christian or dynastic, for example) it is defined solely 
in terms of temporal determinants, and temporal determinants of a 
very specific kind. It is the failure to recognize the logic of these deter- 
minants that underlies naive conceptions of ‘postmodernity’ as a new 
historical epoch which succeeds modernity in historical time just as 
modernity itself succeeded the ‘Middle’ Ages. 


In order to grasp this particular temporal logic, it is useful to look at 
Koselleck’s reconstruction of the semantic prehistory of ‘Newzert’ 
(literally, ‘new time’), a German term for modernity found in its com- 
posite form only after 1870, in his article “Neuzeit”: Remarks on the 
Semantics of the Modern Concept of Movement’— leaving aside, for 
the time being, the problem of the differential register of the new 
temporal logic within different European languages.® 


4 Berman, AW That is Selsd, p. 16. 

3 The self-fulfilling character of theories of modernism which remain unreflexrvely 
bound to the perspective of their objects is a preoccupation of Reymond Williams's 
lete work on modernism (Raymond Williams, The Polstics of Modernism: Agarast the New 
Conforseists, edited by Tony Pinkney, London 1989, chs 1 and 2). But the problem is 
equally, if not more acute in sociological theories of modernity. ‘Modernity’ is not just 
the privileged object of classical sociological theory; it constituted its standpoint as an 
academic discipline at the time of its foundation in the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century (David Frisby, Fragment: of Modernity: Theories of Modernity tu the 
Work of Stmmel, Kracaner and Benjamin, Cambridge 1985, p. 2). 

6 Reinhart Koeelleck, Fateres Past: Ow the Semantxs of Histerxal Trme, trans. Kerth 
ina Meares terrane a For a more wide-ranging survey of the 
semantic prehistory of ‘modernity’, see Matel Calinescu, Free Faces of Medernity: Moders- 
ism, Avant-Garde, Decadence, Kitsch, Pastuedermsm, Durham, NC 1987, pp. 0-92. The 
differential register of the new historical time within different European languages is 
bound up with the different forms and rates of economic and political development in 
European nation-states. However, this complexity, internal wo European development, 
must be distinguished in principle from differences in the meaning of the ‘modern’ in 
other, non-Western’ cultures, produced by their exposure to European ideas and social 
forma in the context of colonial and post-colonial relations of military and economic 
domination. Modernity is a Western idea. Whether it can any longer be thought of as 
an ‘eclaceely Western concept’ (Octavio Paz, Children of the Mire, trans. Rachel Phil 
lips, Cambridge, Mass. 1974, p. 23), however, ıs doubtful As Sekai reminds us (Naoki 
Sakai, ‘Modernity and its Critique: The Problem of Universalism and Parncularism’, 
in Miyoshi, Masao and Harootunian, H.D., eds., Postmodernism and Japan, Durham, 
NC 1989, p. 94): ‘[T]bere is no inherent reason why the Wesd/non-West opposition 
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From Nene Zeit to Neuzeit: Koselleck’s Historical Semantics 


The distinctive characteristic of ‘Newzet’ as an epochal term, Kosel- 
leck argues, is that—like ‘der Moderns’, ‘les temps meodermes’ or ‘the 
modern age’, which register the ‘presentness’ of an epoch to the time 
of its classification, but even more explicitly—it ‘refers only to time, 
characterizing it as new, without, however, providing any indication 
of the historical content of this time or even its nature as a period’.” 
The conditions for such an abstract sense of the historical meaning of 
the present appear to have developed in five successive stages: 


1. The consciousness of a new age which developed in Europe in the 
course of the fifteenth century was initially registered in two ways: by 
the emergence of the terms ‘Renaissance’ and ‘Reformation’ for ideas 
denoting the threshold of a new (unnamed) period; and by the desig- 
nation of the preceding epoch, subsequent to Antiquity bur now 
definitively over, as the ‘Middle’ Ages (Mittelalter). 


2. In the second stage, which runs roughly from the sixteenth to the 
end of the seventeenth century, the threshold concepts of ‘Renais- 
sance’ and ‘Reformation’, through which the consciousness of a new 
age was initially registered, were transformed into ideas descriptive of 
now completed historical periods. This called for a term which 
denoted the new period as a whole that followed the Middle Ages. It is 
at this point that the phrase wews Zeit comes into use—although at first 
only in a neutral, chronological sense—signifying that the times are 
‘new’ by contrast with the Middle Ages or witHere Zeiten. There is, 
however, no specification of a criterion of newness. Ness Zeit is thus 
not, at this stage, a category of historical periodization in any substan- 
tive sense. Rather, it stands in for the absence of one, along with the 
term medernas, meaning (as it still does) ‘of today’, as opposed to ‘of 
yesterday’—what is over, finished or historically surpassed. (This is, 
of course, the period of the famous Quarrel of the Ancients and 
Moderns, or the ‘Battle of the Books’ as it came to be known. If the 
Renaissance may be characterized by the replacement of the authority 
of the Church by that of the Ancients, it is this latter form of authority 
that now in turn becomes the object of attack.) 


3. It is during the third phase, the Enlightenment, that the initially 
neutral phrase sews Zeit comes to acquire the sense of a qualitative 
claim about the newness of the times, in the sense of their being ‘com- 
pletely other, even better than what has gone before’.® The condition 


€ (comt.) 

should determine the geographic perspective of modernity except for the fact that it 
definitely serves to establish the unity of the West, a nebulous but commanding posi- 
tivity whose existence we have tended to take for granted for so long.’ If, as Sakai 
suggests, ‘the West’ is not so much a geographical category as a geopolitical one, 


‘modernity’ will be uncovered in non-Western’ places. This is well illustrated by the 
case of Japen (Sakai’s own example), but the point may be generalized. 

7 Koselleck, Føtæres Past, p. 233. 

3 Ibid., p. 238. 


for this transformation of the sense of the relationship of the present 
(and its immediate past) to the more distant past—from being a 
simple addition in a linear sequence of chronological time to a qah- 
tative transcendence of the past of an epochal type which is more than 
the mere rebirth of a more ancient spirit—was a reorientation 
towards the future. This reorientation could only take place once 
Christian eschatology had shed its constant expectation of the immi- 
nent arrival of doomsday, and the advance of the sciences and the 
growing consciousness of the ‘New World’ and its peoples had 
opened up new horizons of expectation. Only at this point was a con- 
ceptual space available for an abstract temporality of qualitative new- 
ness that could be of epochal significance, because it could now be 
extrapolated into an otherwise empty future, without end, and hence 
without limit. ‘Modernity’, in the subsequently consolidated sense of 
Nexzeit, may in this respect be understood as the term for a bistorical 
sablime—a point of some interest in relation to recent purportedly 
‘postmodern’ attempts to reappropriate the concept of the sublime.9 


4. These developments culminate at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, within the context of the acceleration of historical experience 
precipitated by the Industrial and French Revolutions, in the consol- 
idation of the emergent semantic potential of sexe Zeit in the coinage 
‘seneste Zeit’: a phrase that definitively separates the qualitative dimen- 
sion of the idea from its continuing more ‘neutral’ usage. As Kosel- 
leck puts it “What could not be achieved in the concept of sexe Zeit 
[because of the ambiguity produced by its continued neutral usage] 
was effected by mexests Zeit. It became a concept for the contemporary 
epoch opening up a new period [which] did not simply retrospect- 
ively register a past epoch.’® Similarly, in the decades around 1800, 
‘revolution’, ‘progress’, ‘development’, ‘crisis’, ‘Zeitgeist’, ‘epoch’, and 
‘history’ itself, all acquire temporal determinations never present 
before: 


Time is no longer the medium in which all histories take place; it gains ao 
historical quality... history no longer occurs in, but through, nme. Time 


9 The avant-gardist task, Lyotard writes, ıs chat of ‘undoing the presumption of the 
mind with respect to ame. The sublime feeling is the name of this privation’ (“The 
Sublime and the Avant-Garde’, in The Lyeterd Reader, edited by Andrew Benjamin, 
Oxford 1989, p. 2m). See also Jean-Francois Lyotard, ‘Presenting the Unpresentable: 
The Sublime’, Artfram, vol. xx, no. 8, 1982. It is in his treatment of the Kantian con- 
cept of the sublime that Lyocard’s view of the postmodern as a ruptural modification 
of the modern stands out most clearly. Thus, he argues that whilst ‘modern aesthetics 
is an aesthetic of the sublime’, it is a ‘nostalgic’ one, since it ‘allows the unpresenteble 
to be put forward only as the missing contents’. The postmodern, on the other hand, 1s 
understood as ‘that which, in the modern, purs forward the unpresentable in 
presentation itself’ As such, it is understood to umpart ‘a stronger sense of the 
uopresentable’ (‘Answering the Question: What is Postmodernism?’, trans. Regis 
Durand, published as the appendix to The Pactmeders Condition. A Report on Knowledge, 
trans. Geoff Bennington and Brian Massumi, Manchester 1984, p. 81). Philosophically, 
the continuity here between the modern and postmodern would seem to be at least as 
strong as the difference. For a criuque of Lyotard’s sublime that stresses the 
conservatism of this connection, see Meaghan Morris, ‘Postmodernity and Lyotard’s 
Sublime’, ın The Pivate’s Faeucis; Feminism, Reading, Pastmederaism, London 1988, 
PP. 2133-39 
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becomes a dynamic and historical force in its own right. Presupposed by 
this formulation of experience is a concept of history which is likewise 
new: the collective singular form of Geschichte, which since around 1780 can 
be concerved as history in and for itself in the absence of an associated 
subject or object.” 


It is because of the qualitative transformation at this time in the 
temporal matrix of historical terms that ‘modernity’, in the full sense 
of the term, is generally taken to begin here. 


5. It is this full sense of a ‘newest time’ (wewests Zeit), opening up a 
new period by virtue of the quality of the temporality it involves, that 
was condensed and generalized in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury into the ideas of Newzeit and modersité, thereby coming to be 
understood as constitutive of the temporality of modernity as such. It 
is this, the temporality of Baudelsire’s and Flaubert’s, Simmel’s and 
Benjamin’s, late-nineteenth-century modernity, the historical force of 
whose fundamental objects ‘lies selely in the fact that they are new’,” 
which has been the focus of recent attention directed towards modern- 

ity as an aesthetic concept and, more broadly, as a form of social 
experience. The logic of the new, fashion, and aesthetic modernism as 
a ‘rebellion against the modernity of the philistine’? which nonethe- 
less works within the same temporal structure, may all be understood 
as the result of an aestheticization of ‘modernity’ as a form of histor- 
ical consciousness and its transformation into a general model of 
social experience. It is in the course of this generalization of an 
epochal form of historical consciousness into the temporal form of 
experience itself chat the dialectical character of the new as the ‘ever- 
same’, articulated philosophically in Nietzsche's doctrine of eternal 
recurrence, and deciphered economically in Marx’s analysis of the 
logic of commodity production, is revealed for the first time.“ 


Finally and more tentatively, to take us up to the present, we might 
complete Koselleck’s account by adding a sixth stage, in which the 
peculiar and paradoxical abstractness of the temporality of the new is 
at once problematized and affirmed. This is the stage after the Second 
World War during which, as Raymond Williams has put it, 
‘ “modern” shifts its reference from “now” to “just now” or even 
“then”, and for some time has been a designation always going into 
the past with which [in English] “contemporary” may be contrasted 


a Ibid., p. 246. See also Blumenberg, “The Epochs of the Concept of an Epoch’, in 
Hans Blumenberg, The Legitimacy of the Modern Ags, trans. Robert M. Wallace, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1983, pp. 457-82. 

™ Waker Benjamin, Gesammelte Schrifiew 1, 3, Frankfurt 1980, p. 132; quoted in trans- 
lation in Frisby, Fragments of Medernzty, p. 15. 

B Calinescu, Frew Faces, p. 45. 

H The ‘ever-always-the-same,’ Benjamin writes, ‘appears palpably in mass-production 
for the first time’, while ‘the idea of the eternal recurrence transforms historical events 
into mass-produced artuckes’ (Welter Benjamin, ‘Central Park’, trans. Lloyd Spencer, 
New German Critique 34, Winter 1985, pp. 48, 36). It is Benjamin's linkage of Marx's 
analysis of commodity production to Nsetzsche’s concept of eternal recurrence, as the 
basis for his reading of Bandelsire and, through him, the city of Paris as the ‘Capital of 
the Nineteenth Century’, thar gives his account of modernity as a form of experience 
its unsurpassed combination of philosophical depth and cultural breadth. 
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for its presentness.’5 ‘Modernity’, fixed now as a discrete historical 
period within its own temporal scheme, as the golden age of its cul- 
tural self-consciousness, hardens into a mere same and is left stranded 
in the past. The Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns is replaced by 
a Quarrel between the Moderns and Contemporaries.” ‘All that is left to 
us is to become post-moderns.”” To become post-modern, however, in 
this sense at least, is simply to rewaæia modern, to keep in step, a com- 
panion of the times (Zeitpexsssisch), to be con-temporary. “What, then, 
is the postmodern?’ Lyotard asks. ‘[U]ndoubtedly part of the modern. 
A work can only be modern if it is first postmodern. Postmodernism 

..is not modernism at its end but in the nascent state, and this stare 
is constant.’® It is in the irreducible doubling of a reflexive concept 
of modernity as something thet has happened, yet continues to 
happen—ever new but always, in its newness, the same—that the 
identity and difference of the ‘modern’ and the ‘postmodern’ plays 
itself out at the level of time. What remains to be determined is 
whether anything further can be extracted from this analysis by way of 
a concrete account of the character of recent historical changes. 


Koselleck’s semantic prehistory of Newxeit shows us the lived time- 
consciousness of late-nineteenth-century European metropolitan 
modernity—that ‘transitoriness’ at the core of the ‘fugitive’ and the 
‘contingent’**—as an intensified social embodiment of a historio- 
graphic consciousness that had been developing in Europe for some 
considerable time. On reflection, this is not surprising, since each 
seems to have its origin in a common source: the temporality of capi- 
tal accumulation and of its social and political consequences in the 
formation of capitalist societies. (The latter, it should be noted, can in 
no way be reduced to the former.) Nonetheless, an awareness of this 
fact can help us to distance ourselves from the apparent immediacy of 
the form as an all-engulfing structure of social consciousness, in order 
to examine it in its own right, freed from the polemical inflections it 


Williams, The Pedsacs of Modernim, p 32. 
* Calinescu, Free Faces, p. 92. 


ican poetry ( putmederninme), but its meaning there lacks the current epochal dimen- 
sion. An often cited early occurrence of the latter sense is in the 1947 edition of Arnold 
Toynbee’s A Sway of History. The term first began to gain a general currency in 
American literary theory ın the early 1960s, particularly through the work of Leslie 
Fielder. It was only ın the 19708 and early 1980s, however, that it gradually came co 
acquire the prominence which was the basis for its more recent wholesale circulation 
as a general label for the character of the times. Central to this process of popularix- 
ation were Charles Jencks, The Language of Pastwedera Architeters, London 1977; Lyo- 
tard, The Pastweders Condition, originally published in French in 1979, and Fredric 
Jameson, ‘Postmodernism, or the Cuimral Logic of Late Capitalism’, NIR 146, July- 
Augus 1984, pp. 53~92. For a discussion of the history of the term, see Ihab Hassan, 
The Pastuedern Tare: Esceys cx Postmodern Theory and Cultere, Indiana 1987, pp. 84-96. 
The recent attempt to trump the postmodern with the idea of the ‘post-contemporary’ 
(as in the series of ‘Post-Contemporary Interventions’ edited by Stanley Fish and Fred- 
ric Jaeson for Duke University Press) would seem to be yet another, if more desperate, 
Yeraion of the same self-defeating temporal logic. 

» Baudelaire, “The Painter of Modern Life’ (1863), ee ee 
Laid Bars and Other Press Writings, London 1986, p. 37, translation altered. 
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acquires in its more familiar affirmative cultura! manifestations 
(modernism). It then becomes possible to see Anderson's alternative 
analytical frame of a ‘complex and differential temporality’ leading to 
strictly ‘conjunctural’ analyses—derived, it seems, from Althusser's 
‘Outline for a Concept of Historical Time’"—as a variation on the 
very temporal paradigm it sets out to oppose. 


The Quality of Modernity: Homogenization, Differentiation and 
Abstraction 


‘Modernity’, then, plays a peculiar dual role as a category of historical 
periodization: it designates the contemporaneity of an epoch to the 
time of its classification, but it registers this contemporancity in terms 
of a qualitatively new, self-transcending temporality, which has the 
simultaneous effect of distancing the present from even that most 
recent past with which it is thus identified. It is this paradoxical 
doubling or inherently dialectical quality that makes ‘modernity’ both 
so irresistible and so problematic a category. It is achieved through 
the abstraction of the logical structure of the process of change from 
its concrete historical determinants—an abstraction which parallels 
that at work in the development of money as a store of value (abstract 
labour-time).7 The temporal matrix thus produced has three main 
characteristics: 


1. Exclusive valorization of the bisterical (as opposed to the merely chro- 
nological) present ever the past, as its negation and transcendence, and 
as the standpoint from which to periodize and understand history as a 
whole. (History, as Koselleck puts it, is ‘temporalized’. It becomes 
possible for an event to change its identity according to its shifting 
status in the advance of history as a whole.”3) 


2. Openness towards an indeterminats future characterized only by its pro- 
spective transcendence of the historical present and its relegation of 
this present to a future past. 


3. A tendential eltmrmation of the historical present itself as the vanishing 
point of a perpetual transition between a constancy changing past 
and an as yet indeterminate future. Or, to put it another way: the 
present as the identity of duration and eternity; that ‘now’ which is 
not so much a gap in time as a ‘gap ef time.’*4 (The dialectic of the 
new, Adorno points out, represses duration in so far as ‘the new is an 
invariant: the destre for the new’.*) 


T Louis Althusser and Etienne Balibar, Rasdrag Capial, trans Ben Brewster, London 
1979, pt o, ch. 4. 
a For an account of money as the ‘first form of appearance of capital’ (self-expanding 
value), see Karl Marx, Capete/ Volume 1, trans. Semuel Moore and Edward Aveling, 
London 1954, Pp. 97-172. The major work of Georg Simmel, the first sociologist of 

, was of course The Philesepby of Money (trans. Tom Bottromore and David 
Frisby, edited by David Frisby, London 1990). 
B Koselleck, Fatares Past, p 250 
M Hannah Arendt, Between Past sad Fotere: Esght Eoercises ru Polttical Theaght, Har- 
mondsworth 1977, p. 13- 
3 Theodor W. Adorno, Ascher Theory, trans. C. Lenhardt, London 1984, p 41 Cf. 
Benjamin's definition of fashion as ‘the eternal recurrence of the new’. ‘Central Park’, 
p 46. 
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Anderson’s objections to Berman’s affirmation of this temporal struc- 
ture centre on its homogenizing tendencies and, in particular, the 
‘fundamentally Henar’ conception of development as ‘modernization’ 
to which it gives rise: ‘a continuous-flow process in which there is no 
real differentiation of one conjuncture or epoch from another save in 
terms of the mere chronological succession of old and new, earlier and 
later, categories themselves subject to unceasing permutations of posi- 
tions in one direction, as time goes by and the later becomes earlier, 
the newer older.'* Anderson is right, I think, to worry about this 
homogenizing tendency; right, too, to be sceptical about the political 
potential attributed to it by Berman for establishing new forms of col- 
lectivity out of the common structure of experiences of disintegration 
and renewal—although he undoubtedly underestimates its signifi- 
cance in this regard. But he is wrong to understand the idea of 
modernity perefy in terms of the homogenization of historical time; an 
error that is compounded when he goes on to identify this homogeniz- 
ation with ‘the mere chreselegical succession of old and new’. 


A number of problems arise here. The first concerns the differential 
temporality introduced by the category of ‘modernity’, by virtue of 
the distinction it involves between modern and earlier ‘times’, and its 
negation by the idea of modernization. Secondly, there is the differen- 
tial character of the temporality internal to modernity itself, which is 
established by its qualitative distinction between chronological and 
historical time: the ‘next’ is set necessarily the ‘new’; or at least, the 
‘next as new’ is never simply the chronologically next (by what scale— 
seconds, hours, days, months, years?). Thirdly, and associated with 
this, is the problem of the abstractness of the new, the way it is dealt 
with by empirical theories of modernity, and the consequent idea of 
modernity as a project. Finally, there is the question of the form of 
temporality at work in conjunctural analyses, and the hope held out 
by Anderson of thereby escaping the temporal structure of ‘modern- 
ity’. The problem posed by an insufficiently differentiated concept of 
modernization, it will be argued here, cannot be reduced to a simple 
opposition of ‘homogeneous’ to ‘differential’ historical time. Rather, 
it concerns the possibilities and pitfalls built into the dialectics of 
homogenization and differentiation constitutive of the temporality of 
‘modernity’, and the way in which these are tied up, inextricably, with 
its spatial relations.77 


© Anderson, ‘Modernity and Revolution’, p. oL 

*7 It has become commonplace to assume that whilst modernity is about new forms of 
experience of time, it is ‘postmodernity’ that marks a revobstion in spatial relations. 
But this is too simple: the two dimensions are inextricably bound together. Changes in 
the expersence of spece always also involve changes in the experience of time, and vice 
verse. Spatial relations have tended to be neglected in discourses os ‘modernity’ and 
are now increasingly the object of investigation (see for example, Edward W. Soja, 
Pastwedern Goagrapbies: The Reassertion of Space in Critwal Social Theory, London 1989; 
David Harvey, The Comaiition of Postmwedernity: Az Inquiry iute the Oregrus of Cultural 
Changs, Oxford 1989, pp. 201-323), but that is a different matter. In fact, as Benjamin 
points out, the shift from a Christian eschatological concept of historical time to a 
‘modern’ one ‘seculerized time into space’ (Walter Benjamin, ‘N [Re the Theory of 
Koowledge, Theory of Progress]"—Konvolur N from the ‘Notes and Marerials’ that 
make up the Arcades Preject—trans. Leigh Hafrey and Richard Sieburth, in Gary Smith, 
ecd., Benjamin: Phileseply, Aesthetics, Histery, Chicago 1989, p. 6a). It is in the repressed 
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It should be clear from the preceding discussion that in so far as 
‘modernity’ as a periodizing category is understood in the full sense of 
registering a break not only from one chronologically defined period 
to another, but in the quality of historical time itself, ic sets up a dif- 
ferential between the character of its own time and that which pre- 
cedes it. This differential forms the basis for the transformation, in 
the late eighteenth century, in the meaning of the concepts of ‘prog- 
ress’ and ‘development’, that makes them the precursors of later, 
twentieth-century concepts of modernization. For it is the idea which 
thus develops, of the RON-COMLEM DOT AMONSRESS of gægraphically diverse but 
chronologically simultaneous times, that, in the context of colonial exper- 
ience, becomes the basis for ‘universal histories with a cosmopolitan 
intent’. Once the use of such comparisons was established in colonial 
discourse, they were readily transferred to the relations between 
particular social spheres and practices within different European 
countries themselves, and thereafter, once again, globally, in an 
expanding dialectic of differentiation and homogenization. 


Such histories are ‘modernizing’ in the sense that the results of syn- 
chronic comparisons are ordered diachronically to produce a scale of 
development that defines ‘progress’ in terms of the projection of cer- 
tain people’s presents as other people's futures. As such, they are 
indeed homogenizing. But this homogenization i is premissed upon a 
differentiation that must first be recognized in order to be negated. 
Furthermore, for this negation to occur and homogenization to be 
achieved, some specific criterion must be introduced to set up a new 
differential, within the newly homogenized time, in order to provide a 
content for the concept of ‘progress’. Thus, when Anderson argues 
that the temporality of modernity ‘knows’ no internal principle of 
variation, he is only partly right—+o the extent that the concept of 
modernity, in its basic theoretical form, itself furnishes no such prin- 
ciple. He is wrong, however, in so far as it requires one, in order that 
there be some way to identify the historically, as opposed to the 
merely chronologically, ‘new’. This is the role of so-called ‘theories of 
modernity’ (in distinction from the more general theorization of 
‘modernity’ of the kind that I have sketched): to provide a content to 
fill the form of the modern; to give it something more than an abstract 
temporal determinacy. It is at this point, historically, that the 
geopelitical dimension of the concept comes into its own, providing, via 
the discourses of colonialism, a series of criteria of ‘progress’ derived, 
first, from the history of European nation-states, and later, in modern- 
ization theory proper, from America.* 


77 (comt.) 

spanal premisses of the concept of modernity thar rts polmcal logic is to be found. As 
Seka: puns im: “The condition for the possibility of concerving of history as a linear and 
evolutionary series of incidents lay in its... relation to other histories, other cowamteag 
temporalities.’ Whar this means 1s that ‘the significance of modernity for the non- West 
[will] never be grasped unless it is apprehended in the non-West's [changing] spatial 
relationship to the West’ (Sakai, ‘Modernity and its Crinque’, pp. 106, 14). Hence the 
centrality of migration and the new internanonal division of labour to an understand- 


ment: Capitalism, Colonialism and Dependency, Cambridge 1989, expecially the historical 
map on p. 4. The critique of the concept of modernization provides the starting point 
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The problem with Anderson’s reading may be illustrated with refer- 
ence to his complaint that the temporality of modernity cannot 
accommodate the idea of decline.29 Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Indeed, one might say that in ics perpetual anxiety to trans- 
cend the present, modernity is everywhere haunted by the idea of 
decline. Anderson’s account suppresses this increasingly palpable cul- 
tural anxiety because it identifies the self-cranscending temporality of 
modernity with the blank homogeneity of chronology, on the basis of 
their common abstraction of purely temporal indices of periodization. 


= (cont. 
for that understanding of postmodernism which centres upon the construction (and 
deconstruction) of the idea of colonial discourse. Thus Young, for example, argues 
coutra Jameson that rt is ‘not just the cultural effects of a new stage of “late” capitalism’ 
that the concept of postmodernism is best thought to mark, but ‘Buropean culture's 
awareness chat it is no longer the unquestioned and dominant centre of the work’ 
(Robert Young, Wits Mythelagees: Writing History and the West, London 1990, pp. 
19-20). The value of posestructuralism es a theoretical approach to this problem, be 
continues, is thet unlike the idee of postmodernism ‘it does not offer a cratique by 
iti itself outside "the West”, but rather uses its own akerity and duplicity in 
order to effect its deconstruction.’ My own approach, in line with the logic of Sakai’s 
argument, accepts this point about immanence, with one important modification: 
namely, that since the ides of ‘the West’ can no longer be understood simply geograph- 
ically—even, or especially, in its intrusion, as a structuring element, into tts ‘non- 
Western’ other—but must embrace new forms found esy within this non-Western 
other, reflection upon t need not restrict itself to the pure (‘post-critical’) negativity of 
deconscructive techniques, but may also serve as the occasion for the development of 
new forms of delectical thought, grounded in the immanent development of modernity 
itself. In this respect, the debate about postmodernism does not just provide the occa- 
sion for a ‘re-reading’ of modernity; rather, such a re-reading should be understood as 
the essential content of the debate. 

Parallel to the problem of the way in which the spatial relations of ‘modernity’ 
intrinsic to the colonial character of its Western origins produce definrte political 
effects of therr own, is the question of the gamderrag of ‘modernity’ as a form of histor- 
ical time. Kristeva has argued chat ‘for time, female subjectivity would seem to provide 
a specific measure chat essentially retains repetition and sersity from among the multiple 
modalities of time known through the history of civilisations’, in opposinon ro the 
linear temporality of a history from which women heve been both symbolically and 
materially exchoded (Julie Kristeva, Women's Time’, in The Krisssa Reader, edited by 
Toril Moi, Oxford 1986, p. 391). She then points our thar different generanoas within 
feminism have challenged this opposition in different ways, whilst another has 
affirmed it. Despite her desire to recover the differences beneath ‘the apparent 
coberence which the term “woman” assumes in contemporary ideology’, however, she 
nonetheless continues to use the term in such a way as to sustain its traditional sym- 
bolic unity. The problem with this strategy is that it is unable to register the disrupave 

sugnificance of her ‘first generation’ feminism's demands for access to the 
‘men’s ame’ of modernity (history). The success of such demands can thus only be 
thought in terms of the ‘parallel existence’ or ‘interweaving’ of different (already 
established) times within women’s experience, rather than as a genuinely transform- 
ative moment that would leave neither women’s time nor historical time (neither 
‘women’ nor ‘himory’) unchanged. In opposing women’s ume to historical time, 
Kristeva explicitly associates the former with space, thereby not only restricting the 
nouon of ‘historical’ time to a single highly specific form (linear time), bur also 
uncritically reproducing the simple opposition of historical time to space noted above. 
This is not to suggest that the temporality of ‘modernity’ is ungendered, bur only that 
Kristeva's pioneering essay remains both too schematic and too closely ded to tradi- 
Gaal seville Papas Sep er lebecaccunsiod ts gh beroni ex labial ienaa oai 
the problem. 
» Anderson, ‘Modernity and Revolution’, pp. 101-3. 
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But whilst the two are thus connected, they cannot, in principle, be 
thought of as the sews. Chronology alone could never be the measure 
of historical progress. Modernization theory, notoriously, finds its 
content in a combination of quasi-spatial (geopolitical) and economic 
criteria. But the idea of decline is no less applicable to the system as a 
whole. Just as the homogeneity of modernization theory’s measures of 
progress/decline depends upon differentials which it then reduces to 
differences within a single scale, so the possibility of an ‘absolute’ 
decline derives from modernity’s continual projection of a differential 
into the future, which would not, in this case, be redeemed. (‘Abso- 
lute’ decline, in other words, is temporally relative.) The temporal 
structure of ‘modernity’ dictates that any particular modernity con- 
stantly re-establish itself in relation to an ever-expanding past. That 
the concept of modernity itself, in its most general form as a kind of 
historical time, involves only an abstract sense of what such a re- 
establishment entails (the ‘new’), is no reason to deny its reality. 
Rather, it is the conceptual shape to which all ‘modern’ theories of 
decline must conform, like the theories of progress they mirror.” 


This is the problem thar all ‘theories’ of modernity must face: modern- 
ities, in any substantive sociohistorical sense, grew eld. It is to deal 
with this problem that, in strict accordance with the temporal logic of 
modernity, the idea of the ‘postmodern’ has appeared, along with (at 
least in its more sophisticated versions) its own distinctive temporal 
paradoxes. Naive conceptions of postmodernity, one might say, regis- 
ter an affirmative self-consciousness of the paradoxes and aporias of 
‘modernity’ but fail to recognize the fact—a truly Nietzschean form of 
historical knowledge based on a wilful, active forgetting. Fully reflex- 
ive conceptions of postmodernity, on the other hand, take us back 
into the paradoxes and aporias of ‘modernity’ at a higher conceptual 
level. Alternatively, substantive theories of modernity can hold their 
ground, set themselves against the erosion of their historical premis- 
ses, and turn themselves into preyects. 


3 My objections to Anderson here are not objections w his critique of Berman, so 
much as objections to his acceptance of Berman's reduction of 'modernity’ to a dialectic 
of modernism and modernization. By accepting Berman’s account of modernity, 
Anderson unwittingly becomes complicit in the object of his own critique. His real 
complaint is against the modernins of Berman’s version of modernization: his affirm- 
anon of the temporal logic of ‘modernity’ in abstraction from its underlying social 
dynamics. When he goes on to extend this critique to modernism proper (modernism 
as an artistic category), however, Anderson 1s less persuasive. Modernism is indeed a 
‘perennial’ concept. That 1s its point. In its deepest and most theoretically productive 
sense, it is neither a merely stylistic nor a ‘movement’ concept (part of an empiricist 
art history), bar a term identifying the immanent histoncal logic of a particular 
dynamuc of artistic development. It provides a temporal frame for the historical inter- 
pretanon of works, noc that interpretation itself. (For an outline of such a conception 
of modernism, in the form of a reading of Adorno’s Assthetic Theory, see Peter Osborne, 
‘Adorno and the Metaphysics of Modernism: The Problem of a “Postmodern” Art’, in 
Andrew Benjamin, ed., The Problems of Mederacty: Aderne and Bessemin, London 1989, 
pp. 23-48.) k was Benjamin who took as his explicit goal the construction of « form of 
hustorical experience ‘beyond’ the caregories of progress and decline ('N [Re the 
Theory of Knowledge]’, pp. 44, 48). In so doing, however, he was explicitly opposing 
himself to precisely that homogeneous continuum of modern time consciousness 
which Anderson accuses of leckiag a concept of decline. 


> A 


Modernity as Project: Habermas, Foucault and the History of 
Enlightenment 


It was noted above that the concept of modernity was first universal- 
ized through the spatializarion of its founding temporal difference, 
under colonialism; thereafter, the differential between itself and other 
‘times’ was reduced to a difference within a single temporal scale 
of ‘progress’, ‘modernization’ and ‘development’. This process was 
accompanied at a theoretical level by the appearance of a new kind of 
universalizing discourse about the present: what Habermas has called 
the ‘philosophical discourse of modernity’ .» If it has been the function 
of regional theories of modernity (economic, political, religious, 
aesthetic, sociological, and so forth) to totalize spatially across their 
respective domains, on the basis of specific, geopolitically determined 
but empirically derived criteria of the ‘modern’, then the task of the 
philosophical discourse of modernity has been to unify and legitimate 
these enquiries within the scope of a single practical definition of the 
modern. The question thus arises as to how this discourse has fared in 
the face of the inevitable but paradoxical ageing of all substantive 
concepts of ‘modernity’. The debate hinges on the fate of the concept 
of Enlightenment, or more specifically, the Enlightenment concept of 
an autonomous reason. For it is through this idea that modernity first 
came to be conceived philosophically, not just as a new historical 
period or a new form of historical time, but, more substantively, as a 
world-historical project. The space within the temporality of ‘modern- 
ity’ for alternative orientations to this project may be illustrated by the 
difference between Habermas and Foucault over the heritage of 
Kant’s 1784 essay, ‘An Answer to the Question: What is Enlighten- 


ment?’.* 


Habermas and Foucault are agreed on three main points about Kant’s 
essay: 


1. It inaugurates a philosophical discourse ox modernity—a dis- 
course that, for the first time, takes the character of the present in its 


¥ Jurgen Habermas, The Philempbscal Discourse of Modernity: Twelve Lectures, trans. 

Frederick Lawrence, Cambridge, Mass. 1987. See also Jürgen Habermas, ‘Modernity 
—an Incomplete Project’, trans Seyla Benhabib, in Hal Foster, ed., Pestnaders Caltere, 

London 1985, pp. 3-15. 

P Immanuel Kant, ‘An Answer to the Question: Whar is Enlightenment?’, in I. Kaat, 

Perpetual Peace and Other Essays, trans. Ted Humphrey, Indianapolis 1983, pp. 41-8, 

Michel Foucault, ‘Georges Canguilhem: Philosopher of Error’, wans. Graham Bur- 
chell, Ldeslegy and Consceasmess 7, Autumn 1980, pp. 51-62; ‘Kant on Bolightenment and 
Revolution’, trans. Colin Gordon, Emsemy and Seciety, vol. 15, no. 1, pp. 88—96; "Whar 
is Enlightenment’, trans. Catherine Porter, in Paul Rabinow, ed., The Foaventt Reeder, 

Harmondsworth 1986, pp. 32-50; Jurgen Habermas, “Taking Aim at the Heart of the 
Present: On Foucault's Lecture on Kant's What u Hatighterment?’, in J, Habermas, The 
New Conservatizn: Cultural Craxism and the Historians Debate, edited and translated by 
Shierry Weber Nicholson, Cambridge 1989, ch 7. For an example of the way in which ` 
this dispute has been taken up by a younger generation of academics in America, see 
the exchange between Rajchman and Wolin: John Rajchmen, “Habermas's Com- 
plant’, New German Critsgee 45, Fall 1988, pp. Gg pamelor ES 

standing Habermas: A Response to Rajchman’, New German Critsgue 49, Winter 1990, 

pp. 139~54; John Rajchman, ‘Rejoinder to Richard Wolin’, New German Crotigne 49, 
‘Winter 1990, pp. 53-61 
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‘present-ness’ as the specific object of philosophical thought, within 
the horizons of a conception of history that is free from both back- 
ward-looking comparisons with the ancients and forward-looking 
expectations about doomsday. 


2. It inaugurates a philosophical discourse of modernity, in so far as 
its conception of the autonomy of reason is internal to the time- 
consciousness of a self-transcending present which cuts itself off, in 
principle, from the determinations of the past. Reason, for Kant, 
must be able to validate its own laws to itself, within the present, with- 
out reference to history or tradition. As Habermas puts it modernity 
‘has to create its normativity out of itself’, through reflection.¥ 
Hence Kant’s famous motto of Enlightenment—‘Sepers Ande! Have 
courage to use your own understanding’—and his definition of 
Enlightenment as ‘humanity's emergence from its self-imposed imma- 
turity’, where immaturity is understood as ‘the inability to use one’s 
understanding without guidance from another.’ Modernity is in this 
respect an tw/txite task. 


3. The subsequent history of ‘Enlightenment’ in the practices of 
European nation-states has involved forms of domination, as well as 
freedom, which, furthermore, are connected to the internal contradit- 
tions of the original Enlightenment concept of autonomous reason 
itself. (Foucault refers to the areas of scientific and technical rational- 
ity, the fate of revolutions, and colonialism. Habermas is concerned 
with the social application of instrumental and functionalist forms of 
reason, but has yet to address himself to the problems of colonial and 
post-colonial forms of domination.>) 


Where Habermas and Foucault differ, quite radically, is in their 
respective analysis of the character and depth of the problem posed by 
these phenomena for the idea of Enlightenment, and its relationship to 
the historical present. This difference may be summed up as follows. 
Whilst Habermas wants to ‘complete’ the concept of Enlightenment 
by reworking its universalistic doctrine of autonomous rational indi- 
viduality and free public reason in order to avoid its repressive impli- 
cations (by replacing a subject-centred with an intersubjective or 
communicative concept of reason), Foucault remains wedded to it 
only in the much broader sense of what he calls its ‘philosophical ethes’ 


B In The Philosophical Discourse of Modernsty (originally written as lectures delrvered in 
1983—84), 1t is ininally Hegel who is credrted with being ‘the first to raise to the level of 
a philosophical problem the process of detaching modernity from the suggestion of 
norms lying outside of reself in the past’ (p. 16). Later in the same volume, however, 
(p. 295) following the remarks in his 1984 memorial address for Foucault, (Taking 
Aim at the Heart of the Present’), Habermas concedes Foucault's identification of 
Kant as the iniuaror of the discourse The absence of a discussion of Kant in The 
Phitesepbical Descenrse of Madernsty, where there is no reference to Kant’s essay, despite 
the fact that it is essentially Kant’s project that Habermas is defending, is unfortunate. 
4 Habermas, The Phelesopbecel Descosrss of Moderusty, p. 7 
3 Kant, ‘An Answer to the Quesnon: What 1s Enlightenment?’, p. 4L 
% Foucault, ‘Georges Cangnilhem’, p. 54; Jurgen Habermas, Theory of Communicates 
Actes, Volume |: Resa and the Raetrmalsaten of Sectety, trans. Thomas McCarthy, 
London 1985; Volume II: Lifewerld and System: A Critique of Fauctrmatist Reason, trans. 
Thomas McCarthy, Cambridge 1987. See also Theodor W. Adorno and Max Hork- 
beumer, Dielectsc of Enlsphivement, trans. John Cumming, London 1979 
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—namely, the attitude of ‘a permanent critique of our historical 
era’.37 Such an attitude, Foucault argues, demands a critique of the 
Enlightenment as historical event which transcends the original 
Enlightenment model of critique: 


Two centuries later, the Enlightenment returns: but now not at all as a way 
for the West to take cognisance of its present possibilities and of the liber- 
ties to which it can accede, bur as a way of interrogating it on its limits and 
the powers which it has abused. Ressa as despotic Enleghterment.2* 


Those ‘who wish us to preserve alive and intact the heritage of Asf- 
klarung’, Foucault insists, engage in ‘the most touching of treasons’. 
For they suppress the very question of ‘the historicity of the thought of 
the universal’ By hanging onto Enlightenment in this way, we 
might say, they betray its sodereity. The very existence of the post- 
Nietzschean challenge to Enlightenment reason undermines the lat- 
ter’s claim to modernity. Yet Habermas's charge against Foucault is 
exactly the same. For if the temporality of ‘modernity’ as a self- 
transcending break with other times ties it, logically, to the ideal of 
rational autonomy, and Foucault's historical challenge is a challenge 
to this idea, then surely Foucault is the ‘traitor-— purveyor of an ‘irra- 
tional’ anti-Enlightenment in the name of Enlightenment itself. Hither 
way, it would seem, ‘anachronism becomes the refuge of modernity’4° 


Clearly, the issue cannot be settled at this level of analysis. The main- 
tenance of a reflexive normativity can no more be reduced to the 
recovery of the ‘good’ side of Enlightenment reason from its alienated 
other, than their dialectical entanglement can be used to justify its 
rejection wholesale. Rather, what the dispute would seem to demon- 
strate (against both Habermas and Berman) is that ‘modernity’ is ws, 
as such, a project. It is a form of historical consciousness, an abstract 
temporal structure which, in totalizing history from the standpoint of 
an ever-vanishing, ever-present present, embraces a conflicting plural- 
ity of projects, of possible futures, provided they conform to its basic 
logical structure. Which of these projects will turn out to have been 
traly modern, only time (historical time) will tell. 


Capitalism, Socialism, Modernity: Totalization and Conjunctural 
Analysis 


Anderson’s error is to overstate the continuity of modern time con- 
sciousness, to reduce historical to chronological time, and (following 
Berman) to confuse the idea of modernity as a structure of historical 


7 Foucault, “What is Rolightenment?’, p. 42. 

3 Foucault, ‘Georges Cangnilhem’, p. 54. Note: ‘Reason as despotic Enlightenment’, 
wes “Enlightenment as despotic reason’—e formulation that would commit Foucault co 
the elaboration of an alternative model of practical reason. For critiques of Foucault 
along the lines that he is, in any case, so committed, bor unable in principle to produce 
mich an alternatrve, see Peter Dews, ‘Power and Subjectivity in Foucault’, Nix 144, 
March-April 1984, pp. 72-95; and Nancy Fraser, ‘Foucault on Modern Power: Empir- 
tcal Insights and Normative Confusions’, Praxis betereatenal 1, 1981. This ıs also 


time with the logic of modernism as its affirmative cultural self- 
consciousness. What has yet to be determined is the relation of 
‘modernity’ to the complex and differential temporality of conjunc- 
tural analysis, which Anderson recommends as its replacement. It is 
here that the limits of ‘modernity’, and thus the scope of its legitimate 
application, begin to come into view. At this point, it is useful to 
return to Althusser to examine the notion of conjunctural analysis at 
its source. 


Althusser's goal was to determine the specificity of Marx’s concept of 
history by differentiating it, in particular, from both the ‘everyday’ 
(empiricist) concept of history and the historical logic of Hegelianism. 
He sought to do this, in part, by ‘constructing the Marxist comapt of 
bisterical time on the basis of the Marxist conception of the social 
totality’. Different conceptions of the social whole, he argued, contain 
‘the secret of the conception of history in which the “development” of 
this social whole is thought’. He thus came to contrast the ‘homogen- 
cous continuity’ and ‘contemporaneity’ of Hegelian time with the 
differential temporality of a Marxist conception of historical time on 
the basis of the difference between Hegel's ‘expressive totality’ and his 
own distinctive interpretation of the Marxist whole as a ‘complex 
structural unity’, the level or instances of which are ‘articulated with 
one another according to specific determinations, fixed in the last 
instance by the level or instance of the economy’. What is of partic- 
ular interest in this analysis is its critique of the category of the ‘histor- 
ical present’ as a critique of ‘contemporancity’, and the costs it 
involves for thinking history as a whole. 


According to Althusser, the problem with the category of the histor- 
ical present is that in it ‘the structure of historical existence is such 
that all the elements of the whole co-exist in ‘one and the same time, 
one and the same present, and are therefore contemporaneous with 
one another in one and the same present.’# In the unity of the con- 
juncture, on the other hand, each level or instance of the whole has its 
own peculiar time ‘relatively autonomous and hence relatively inde- 
pendent, even in its dependence, of the “times” of the other levels’. 
Each of these peculiar histories is ‘punctuated with peculiar rhythms 
and can only be known on condition that we have defined the concept 
of the specificity of its historical temporality and its punctuations’. It 
is not enough, however, simply to think these various histories in 
their differences: ‘we must also think these differences in rhythm and 
punctuation in their foundation, in the type of articulation, displace- 
ment and torsion which harmonises these different times with one 
another’ in the unity of the whole.# It is at this point that things 
begin to get tricky. For since there is no ‘essential’ unity to the Althus- 
serian totality there is no common time within which to think the 
articulated coexistence of its various constitutive temporalities. 
Taking an ‘essential section’ through the complex totality, in the form 


© Althusser and Balibar, Readiag Capetal, p. 97. Cf. the important early essays, ‘Coo- 
tradiction and Overdetermination’ and ‘On the Materialist Dislectic’, ın Louis 
Althusser, Fer Merx, trans. Ben Brewster, London 1969, pp. 87-28, 161-218. 

P Althusser and Balibar, Rawadsag Capital, p. 94. 

* Ibid., pp. 99-100. 


of a synchronic analysis, is no good because it reintroduces precisely 
that contemporaneity of a ‘continuous-homogencous time’ which the 
idea of differential historical times was intended to abolish. All we can 
do, it seems, is think the whole from the standpoint of a variety of 
different localized presents, such that the times of other levels appear 
within such analyses only relationally, in the form of a series of 
‘absences’. The problem with this, however, is that while it may allow 
us to build up a conjunctural analysis of the whole out of a series of 
disjunctive analyses of its parts, each of which contains its own 
‘decentred’ (negative) totalization from the standpoint of its specific 
locality, it rules out ix principle any conception of the ‘development’ of 
the whole as a whole, whether at the level of the social formation, 
mode of production or of ‘history’ itself. The cost of Althusser’s 
conjunctural form of differential temporality is thus the impossibility 
of thinking the transition from one mode of production to another: 
precisely that ‘object’ which it is the ultimate rationale of historical 
materialism to think—since, in the end, such transitions can be 
thought only as ‘breaks’ or ‘ruptures’ between different articulated sets 
of times. They have no time of their own.“ 


Althusser's analysis is doubly instructive. In the first place, it does 
indeed point to the limits of ‘modernity’ as a category of historical 
totalization, in so far as all such totalizations abstract from the con- 
crete multiplicity of differential times coexisting in the ‘now’ a single 
differential (however internally complex) through which to mark the 
time of the present. This is an inevitable effect of all forms of totaliz- 
ation, the cost, in this case, of thinking ‘history’ as a whole: that very 
concept which, ironically, at the conclusion of his search for the 
specificity of Marx’s concept of history, Althusser was unable to think 
at all. This is the second lesson of Althusser’s work on historical time: 
a purely conjunctural sense of the ‘articulation, displacement and 
torsion’ of differential temporalities, for all its criticisms of ‘syn- 
chrony’, remains outside of historical time altogether. In its reduction 
of a totalizing present to the idea of the ‘essential section’, it 
exchanges the difficulties and possibilities of the ‘now’ for the no-time 
of a disembodied ‘theory’. As such, it requires, to give it practical 


4 The inability of Althusser's Marxism to think historical change is notorious. It was 
the rock on which the whole project foundered. Ironically, it was precisely because of 
its supposed political vehte thar Althusser focused on the notion of conjunctural 
analysis in the first place, which be derrved from Lenin. His main objection to Hegel- 
ian ume, apart from its incompatibility with cermin features of Marxist analysis (a 
resuk, dare one say, of its empericel inadequacy), was that its ontologization of the 
present ‘prevents any anticipation of historical time, any conscious anticipation of the 
furore... any Aseevedgs of the fatere’. Consequently, be argued, there cen be for it no 
‘science of politics’: ‘no Hegelian politics is possible strictly speaking’ (Rasding Capital, 
p. 95; c£. Fer Marx, p. 204). In fact, of course, there are at least two types of Hegelian 
politics: che notorious ‘left’ and ‘right’ HegeHanisms. 

© The knowledge of history, according to one of Althusser's more notorious formu- 
lations, ‘is no more historical than the knowledge of sugar 1 sweet’ (Resaing Capital, 
pP. 106). Yer surely, from a materialise standpoint, «/] knowledge is historical—inchiding 
the knowledge of sugar! For an early attempt to think ‘nonsynchronism’ wethés histor- 
ical ome (in the context of an analysis of fascism), see Ernst Bloch, ‘Noosynchronism 
and the Obligation to Its Dialectics’, trans. Mark Ritter, New Garmes Cratagee 11, Spring 
1977, pp. 22-38. For the elaboration of the project of a critical mediation of Hegelian- 
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political significance, the restitution of a totalizing concept of histor- 
ical time within which to move. But why try to totalize history if it will 
inevitably homogenize and repress, reduce or forget, certain differ- 
ences? The short answer is: because, at one level at least, bistery is 
already totalizing itself. 


We have seen how, through the spatial totalizarion of a Western 
‘modernity’, the idea of modernity came to provide a standpoint for 
historical totalization. The mechanism here was European colonial- 
ism, but the world market that was thereby established during the late 
feudal period in Europe soon became the medium for the develop- 
ment of capitalism as a world system, once the resolution of the social 
struggles internal to late European feudalism had laid the basis for the 
development of capitalism in Europe. World history, as Marx 
reminds us, ‘has not always existed; history as world history [is] a 
result’ ,47 and it is a result, primarily, of capitalism. Capitalism uni- 
versalizes history. Yet, as Vilar points out, ‘it has not s#sified it’. This, 
he goes on, ‘will be the task of another mode of production’.4 Social- 
ism as the unification of history: the idea has frightened a lot of 
people for whom totalization and totalitarianism are bur different 
words for the same thing—although they have worried rather less 
about the totalizing capacities of capital. But there are many modes of 
totalization, both theoretical and practical, positive and negative, and 
it is here that the real debate begins.49 


There is a general tendency to counterpose ‘capitalism’ and ‘modern- 
ity’ as alternative theoretical categories for the interpretation of the 
same object (Marxism versus Weberianism, for example). The issue 
is, however, primarily methodological, and just as there have been, and 
will doubtless continue to be, Weberian Marxisms (conscious or not), 
so what I am suggesting is that there may be Marxist accounts of 


© (cont. 
Marxist and scructuralist theories of history in the form of a ‘determinate negation of 
the scructuralist negation of history’, see Alfred Schmidt, Hidery aad Stractare: Au Ersay 
ia EE ca a a ae ERRE, 
4 Fernand Braudel, The Wheels of Commerce: Crvtissatou and Capttaticm, r5th-18th 
Contary, Volume 2, trans. Sian Reynolds, London 1982; Immanuel Wallerstein, The 
Modern World-System: Capitalist Agricaltare and the Origrus of the Exrepecn World-Economy in 
the Sixteenth Comtury, London 1974; T.H Ashton and C.H.E. Philpin, The Brommer 
Debate: Agrarian Class Stracture and Ecomsmic Development ra Pro-Industrial Exrepe, Caro- 
bridge 1985. 
47 Karl Marx, Graser: Foundations of the Cretsgue of Poltica! Economy (Rough Drafi), 
trans. Martin Nicolaus, London 1973, p. 109. 
# Pierre Vilar, ‘Marxist History, A History in the Making: Towards s Dialogue with 
Althusser’, nix 80, July-August 1973, p. 105 
For a discussion of the variety of concepes of tomlity within Marxism, see Martin 
Jay, Marxism and Totalsty: The Advortures of a Concept from Lahdcs w Habermas, Berkeley 
1984. See also Fredric Jameson, The Political Unceascseas: Nerratres as a Socially Symbolic 
Act, London 1981, pp. 17-102. For an overview of the continuation of this debatre in the 
context of a post-colonial postmodernism, in the work of Said, Bhabha and Spivak, see 
Young, Whats Mythelegies, pp. 19—75. The crux of the matter, I would suggest, lies in 
bow, concretely, we ere to interpret Adorno’s maxim that ‘universal history must be 
conscrued and denied’ (Theodor W. Adorno, Nepetres Dselectxs, erans. E B. Ashton, 
London 1973, p. 320). 
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‘modernity’ which do not reduce it to a merely ideological concept. 
Born, like capitalism, out of colonialism and the world market, 
‘modernity’ as a structure of historical consciousness predates the 
development of capitalism proper. It operates at a different level of 
analysis from the concepts of Marxist political economy, and its shape 
changes with time. Nonetheless, as our primary secular category of 
historical totalization it is hard to see how we can do without it in one 
form or another. If ‘all “new” history without totalising ambition will 
be a history old before its time’, we have no option but to rethink 
‘modernity’ as the transformation of the conditions of its existence 


gathers pace with time. 


X Vilar, ‘Marxist History’, p. 206. 
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Russia on the Brink of New Battles 


When, in August 1991, the world heard the news of the failure of the 
attempted coup d’état, millions of people across the globe rejoiced at 
the victory of democracy in Russia. The inhabitants of the country, 
however, were in a rather less euphoric frame of mind. Although the 
official propaganda of the Russian government spoke of universal 
love for President Yeltsin and unanimous support for his promised 
economic reforms, there developed widespread doubt abour the sin- 
cerity and democratic credentials of the authorities. Events after 
August only reinforced people’s worst misgivings. The removal from 
power of Soviet president Gorbachev by the Russian government—de 
facto in the last days of August and then formally at the end of Decem- 
ber—did not provoke any protests, despite the fact thar the intention 
of former Soviet prime minister Pavlov and vice-president Yanaev to 
edge Gorbachev out (most probably temporarily) and take his place 
in August qualified as treason. No one felt sorry for Gorbachev, who 
in the mind of the people was associated with the failures of the pre- 
vious five years, but the collapse of the president’s power automatic- 
ally entailed the liquidation of the Union as well. The feudal structure 
of power thar had arisen and consolidated itself unavoidably linked 
the fate of the state institutions with the future of the ruler.! If Russia 
was to turn into Yeltsin’s ‘domain’, then the centre had become 
Gorbachev's personal property, and the triumph of the former over 
the latter in their personal rivalry could only be accompanied by the 
dissolution of the centre as such. 


The collapse of the Union provoked a new wave of inter-ethnic con- 
flicts and political and economic instability. The triumph of August 
was expressed in the dissolution of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) and an orgy of appropriation of party property by the 
new authorities and their hangers-on. Communist newspapers were 
closed and then allowed to reopen, but in conditions that left them 


‘Of course the decay of the statocracy into a variety of regional and bureancratic 
fiefdoms has a historical specificity of its own. I have analysed the old Soviet starocracy 
in The Thenktag Reed, London 1988. It is interesting to note that even the learned Marx 
scholar Hero Loone happily refers to the ‘feudal’ features of the Soviet social formation 
tn Sore Marim and Analwic Philesphies of History, Londoa and Moscow m92, 
P. 2a et seq. 
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vulnerable to pressure, both political and commercial. The leading 
representatives of the CPSU in the Congress of People’s Soviets tamely 
assented to these measures, only putting up a struggle when the 
prospect arose of their salaries being stopped forthwith. The CPSU was 
not the only casualty of the August events. The Russian government 
blatantly flouted its own promises and democratic laws. The freely 
elected local Soviets were deprived of power and their authority 
transferred to representatives of the president. By the end of the year, 
representative and judicial organs had largely lost the struggle to 
control the executive power. The Russian Federation’s Congress of 
Peoples Soviets (which, in any case, meets infrequently) was deprived 
in the autumn of the power to call ‘cabinet ministers to account. 
Yeltsin himself has occupied the posts of president, prime minister 
and defence minister. The foundation of a ‘strong executive power’ 
was only the first step on the road to the reforms promised by the 
government, and was designed to ensure the triumph of capitalism in 
Russia in the shortest possible time. Periodically, the Congress has 
sought to retrieve powers from Yeltsin and make the government 
directly accountable. But the president has been able, time and time 
again, to call the bluff of his parliamentary critics; they have no real 
alternative to his programme, and many of them, as hangovers from 
the old order, lack political credibility. 


Yeltsin’s administration, lacking coherence in policy-making and 
with no clear long-term goals, is cravelling erratically down the wrong 
road. The government takes one muddle-headed and ill-considered 
decision after another; it is obvious to anyone who manages to read 
Yeltsin's decrees that they contradict each other, the existing laws, 
and international norms. Indeed, Yeltsin’s arbitrary use of power has 
alarmed even those like Anatoly Sobchak, the mayor of St Petersburg, 
who otherwise endorse the neo-liberal line. Yet this only affords a hint 
of the political incoherence and economic folly that characterizes the 
regime. The government has driven defiantly over the potholes of the 
crisis, doggedly sticking to its twists and turns, promising us every 
day that it is just on the point of taking us out onto the ‘highway of 
world civilization’ which, it is claimed, leads to the ‘common Euro- 
pean home’. It is hard to credit that the powers-that-be could really 
believe in all this nonsense, but, judging by their actions, they have 
learned to deceive themselves more effectively than they have been 
able to pull the wool over the eyes of the public. Many of the phrases 
used to justify the new programmes have been simply warmed up 
versions of the old perestroika and ‘five hundred days’ of transition to 
the free market. 


Confidence in the president and his team plummeted as winter set in 
and the promised radical economic reforms were unveiled. The 
authorities reacted in reflex fashion to the people’s increasing lack of 
trust by reinforcing their propaganda campaign and reshuffling the 
higher echelons of the administration. By the beginning of the year 
some 60,000 former Soviet bureaucrats had lost their posts, bur the 
new Russian ministries have been recruiting almost as fast as the old 
have been shedding staff. Meanwhile, the citizens of Russia were fed 
such a surfeit of demagogic promises and propagandist myths during 
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the years of perestroika, and were so tired of the fleeting glimpses of 
political figures on television, that such measures only intensified the 
crisis of confidence. 


Gaidar’s Road to Ruin 


Yeltsin and his entourage placed their hopes in the rapid develop- 
ment of the reform programme proposed by Yegor Gaidar, a former 
associate editor of Kommwnist and department editor of Prevdse, who 
was immediately dubbed the ‘Russian Balcerowicz’. If the ‘Balcero- 
wicz Plan’ in Poland had, at the cost of a catastrophic drop in already 
low living standards and a slump in production, permitted the tem- 
porary stabilization of the national currency, guaranteed the internal 
convertibility of the zloty, and reinforced the position of the new class 
of big proprietors (who had to a significant degree emerged from 
among the ranks of the old party bureaucracy), then Gaidar's plan set 
itself the same goals in conditions where the slump in production had 
already reached menacing proportions. Unlike in Poland, where the 
‘Balcerowicz Plan’ initially enjoyed the support of the population, in 
Russia Gaidar’s proposals found no comprehension even in the 
government. Representatives of the military—industrial complex were 
unable to reach an understanding with those defending the interests of 
speculators, and leaders of the various bureaucratic clans could find 
no grounds for accord on the proposed privatization plans. These 
squabbles at the top soon became known to the wider public. During 
a trip to Siberia, Vice-President Aleksandr Rutskoi, leader of the 
People’s Party of Free Russia, openly attacked Gaidar’s government, 
calling him and his colleagues ‘boys in pink knickerbockers’,? an 
appellation repeated by all newspapers without exception. (Even 
though a majority of the press condemned Rutskoi, they still applied 
this nickname to Gaidar and his team.) The launching of the new plan 
in January led to very sharp price rises. Meanwhile, privatization of 
enterprises has destroyed economic links; instead of creating a 
market, the policies of Gaidar and Yeltsin have undermined its 
foundations. 


Gaidar’s economic failures were predetermined not only by a false 
understanding of the prospects of the Russian economy and a total 
lack of interest in the real conditions for development in the country, 
but in the wrong-headedness of the government's economic philoso- 
phy. On the one hand, Yegor Gaidar, like Yeltsin, was prepared to 
follow any recommendations made by the International Monetary 
Fund and by conservative Western experts, believing their pledge to 
turn Russia into a modern industrial power capable of competing 
with the West. And, on the other hand, he and his supporters still 

with illusions concerning their own roles, unconscious of the 
fact that, by following such a strategy, they could, at best, play only 
the part of colonizers and representatives of Western interests in their 
own country. 


In repeating the slogans of Western neo-conservativism, the ideologists 


* Kommersant, 00. 47, 1991, p. I 


of the Russian state closed their eyes to the fact that the latter's key 
economic concepts were elaborated, and the prescriptions applied, in 
conditions utterly different from those now confronting Russia. The 
path was a false one because no ‘highway’ of European (let alone 
world) civilization exists, and the experience of the West teaches us 
only that successful countries have never tried to copy existing 
models. The proclaimed goal of becoming a developed capitalist state 
in the mould of Britain or France is simply objectively unattainable. It 
is naive in the extreme to think that the gulf in levels of development 
and wealth can be bridged with the help of a few salutory Leissex faire 
prescriptions. If such was feasible, after all, poor and backward coun- 
tries would have ceased to exist long ago. Meanwhile, it remains the 
case that the overwhelming majority of countries living under capital- 
ism are underdeveloped. Not only are their economies poor, and their 
populations living in conditions of poverty, but indeed over the past 
two decades, despite scrupulous observation of all the rules of bour- 
geois society, they have become even poorer.3 


The prescriptions of the Russian liberal ideologists bring to’mind the 
famous book ‘One Hundred Ways to Get Rich’. As a rule, neither the 
readers nor the authors of such books have become millionaires. If 
these individuals are so clever, one must ask, why have they not made 
their own fortunes? 


In fact, the issue before us is not how to join the ranks of successful 
Western countries but, rather, how simply to survive, how to find a 
way out of the crisis and then regain even the level of the Brezhnevite 
seventies. Alas, the present Russian government can not provide a 
satisfactory answer to these questions. Instead of an anti-crisis strat- 
egy, they announce one ambitious, wholly traditional master plan 
after another. The government, composed of former Communist 
apparatchiks, has contrived to inherit many of the defects of the old 
Communist regime, without retaining a single one of its virtues. 
Russian president Boris Yeltsin, mayor of Moscow Gavriil Popov, 
and the ‘architect of reform’ Yegor Gaidar have pledged to solve all 
problems by achieving the economic miracle of universal privatiz- 
ation; however, as has happened before in the country’s history, the 
latest campaign is not merely failing to achieve the promised results, 
but is undermining an already weakened economy. The slogan of 
universal privatization is not just akin to total collectivization under 
Stalin or the general introduction of maize under Khrushchev; it has 
also turned out to be no less dangerous economically.4 


In the same way as Stalin and his entourage, in undertaking collectiv- 
ization, could only guess at some of the possible negative consequences 
and were prepared to accept them for the sake of more important 
goals, Gaidar and Yeltsin are now prepared to liquidate a large part 
of Russia’s economic potential in the name of the triumph of capital- 
ism. As in the 1930s, the rulers’ real goals heve little to do with the 


3 See Giovanni Arrighi, “World Income Inequalities’, Nix 189, September—October 
1991. 
4 See Stanislaw Menshikov, Cathersis or Catastrophe: The Soviet Economy Today, Moscow 
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development of those sectors of the economy intended for privatiz- 
ation/collectivization. The motivation is not to produce more, but to 
grab property: first, expropriate the petty producer in favour of the 
collective proprietor—the nomenklarura bureaucracy—then divide 
up state property between the various groups and figures in this 
bureaucracy. For the creators of such reforms, a drop in production 
and even hunger are no more than the acceptable ‘costs of progress’. 


The liberalization of prices in January 1992 saw the price of basic 
consumer goods increase to seven times their cost a year ago. Some 
wage earners received rises co ‘compensate’, but were lucky to get a 
threefold increase. Hyperinflation has the effect of definitively depre- 
ciating the savings of intermediate strata and widening the gulf 
between those who already have power and property and those who 
live on wages, even if the latter increase in line with inflation. 
Students, retired people and the unemployed are even worse hit; and 
it is predicted that the numbers of those unemployed will run into 
many millions unless the present ruinous course is abandoned. 


Whar sort of privatization can we telk about in the absence of a 
functioning market economy, in a country where laws do not operate; 
where there is no developed system of commercial law; and, most 
important, where there is no civilized and responsible bourgeoisie? 
Who intends to buy what? And how many stories have we been told 
about the entrepreneurial spirit that is just about to burst forth and 
transform the country, when we know full well that private enterprise 
has never and nowhere arisen on the basis of the privatization of 
centralized state monopolies; that the bourgeoisie needs several gener- 
ations in the most favourable conditions to come into existence, and 
several more generations to become civilized, Whether this path is 
possible for Russia in the twenty-first century is a piece of pointless 
speculation. We simply do not have this amount of time; the ques- 
tions posed by the current crisis must be answered today and not after 
five generations. 


The scandals and manifest corruption that accompanied the drive 
toward privatization resulted only in conflict between rival plans, 
each as untenable as the next. The deadlock will continue because the 
problem is insoluble: privatization can not be implemented without 
monstrous abuses, due to the absence of a market and functioning 
laws. It is a nonsense to argue that everyone should become proprie- 
tors while simultaneously proposing the creation of a labour market 
—for who would then be hired to work? A market can not be created 
simply by privatizing property, as the new private monopolies retain 
a non-market structure and a link with the state bureaucracy, and 
they have inherited all the flaws of the failed economic system—those 
very features that generated the current crisis. Finally and most 
important, in conditions of general uncertainty it is impossible to 
carry out privatization without breaking already weakened economic 
links and undermining managerial confidence and efficacy; and, of 
course, that means without undermining production, destroying the 
productive forces, increasing unemployment and thereby generally 
deepening the crisis. 
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Growing discontent has inevitably found its expression in increasing 
opposition to the regime, although the majority of political groupings 
in the country have so far proved incapable of establishing a real 
alternative. For his part, Vice-President Rutskoi has continued to 
denounce the reckless character of the reform programme. The presi- 
dent of the Russian People’s Congress, Khasbarlarov, also sought to 
distance himself from unpopular features of the reform. Meanwhile, 
in April Yeltsin moved his key aides, Yegor Gaidar and V. Burbulis, 
to new posts in order to minimize the scope for parliamentary scru- 
tiny of their activities. Nevertheless, despite the existence of wide- 
spread opposition to the Gaidar plan, few members of the political 
class are willing to give up the illusion of ‘radical reform’ leading to a 
rapid capitalist transformation. Right-wing parties (which in Russia 
include, alongside the Republicans, the Movement for Democratic 
Reform, the People’s Party of Free Russia, and also the social demo- 
crats), while critical of the government, on the whole share its eco- 
nomic programme. As a result, their protests amount to little more 
than a demand for new and ‘more competent’ people to be appointed 
to leadership posts from among the ranks of their own parties. This 
also holds for the Liberal leader Zhirinovsky with his demagogic and 
ultra-nationalist appeals. As regards the Left, they have neither strong 
organization nor political experience, and they lack vital access to the 
mass media. 


The Emergence of an Opposition 


In these conditions a vacuum exists where there should be a strong 
opposition, The most visible forces opposing the government’s pro- 
gramme have been CPSU loyalists; bur they can never form the nucleus 
of an alrernative that might win the confidence of the mass of people. 
It is far more likely that the force capable of filling this vacuum will 
turn out to be the trade unions. Under the influence of Polish Solidar- 
ity, the idea of powerful and independent trade unions has caught the 
imagination of the ideologists of both the socialist Left and also, at - 
times, the liberal Right. However, following the collapse of the Com- 
munist systems in Eastern Europe, free trade unions based on the 
Polish model have everywhere found themselves in crisis. Even in 
Poland itself Solidarity is already both smaller and less effective than 
the old unions inherited from the Jaruzelski regime. At a time when 
the former Communist unions are trying to reconstruct themselves 
and defend the interests of their members, some Solidarity figures are 
calling on the workers to make sacrifices in the name of democracy, 


while others are engaged in damaging factional struggles. 


Over the course of many years, the official (‘old’) trade unions in 
Russia had a truly miserable existence. With no role as independent 
representatives of the waged workers, trade-union organizations were 
primarily occupied in the redistribution of goods in short supply and 
arranging holidays for workers and their families. Positions in the 
union apparatus were filled with second-rate party and state officials. 
As a result, even during the years of Gorbachev's perestroika, when 
a sharp political struggle raged within a majority of official bodies, 
the unions proved to be useless. The overall picture has remained 
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discouraging. The first major free trade union in Russia was 
SOTSPROF, which came into existence back in 1989 but failed to grow 
into a mass movement. Over the following years, SOTSPROF was riven 
by splits and purges, leaving a legacy of debilitating conflict within 
the union’s structures at both Union and Russian levels. Furthermore, 
one of the two founders of the organization, Lev Volovik, turned his 
back on everything and left for Israel. SOTSPROF’s Moscow organiz- 
ation split, with the result that two coordinating councils of the 
association began to operate in the capital. 


The most powerful free trade union in the country was born out of the 
miners’ strikes. The foundation of the Independent Miners’ Union 
(IMU) was viewed by many as the beginning of a new era in the 
workers’ movement. At this time the union was a genuinely mass 
organization with which both management and the government were 
obliged to deal. An Executive Bureau was formed, headed by Gen- 
nady Ozorovsky and Pavel Shushpanov. The most active members, 
who had emerged during those hot summer days of 1989, quickly 
moved into the city and regional strike committees. However, the 
IMU’s path was not strewn with roses. At meetings, the leaders found 
themselves attacked not by those with a record of many years partici- 
pation in the movement (since there had been no movement) but, at 
times, simply by those who could shout the loudest. Scrike-commitree 
leaders were immediately invited to the Kremlin, paid salaries for 
taking part in the work of the society-state commissions observing 
the implementation of the agreement between the government and the 
miners, and invited on trips to America, Britain and Argentina. Poli- 
ticians of all persuasions, who had had little interest in the problems 
of the coal industry prior to the 1989 strike, began to fete the miners, 
trying to win them over to their side. 


Aleksandr Afonin recounts in an article, ‘Studies in the History of the 
Workers’ Movement’, that the creation of the IMU produced genuine 
optimism for several months. ‘During this time,’ he writes, ‘ “flying 
squads” of agitators and members of the Executive Bureau travelled 
from pit to pit calling on the workers to “join” immediately. The 
activism produced results straight away—an increase in the union's 
membership. The feeling grew that now the MU could achieve almost 
everything it wanted. And, in due course, despite the fact thar its 
membership was small in comparison with the official union, the MU 
was able to destabilize the work of the entire industry. Only one small 
thing was needed: a reason to strike.’ 


Initially, the miners tried to avoid involvement in politics. A desire 
not to provoke the party authorities and a fear of becoming the tool 
of Moscow politicians, of whatever persuasion, had their effect. 
However, political issues could not be ignored, even if genuine self- 
determination proved beyond reach; and, while the major political 
issues remained to be clarified, the miners found themselves dragged 
into numerous conflicts against their will. This determination to 
remain detached from larger political issues obviously restricted 
severely the miners’ influence. Among the leaders of the workers’ com- 
mittees, suspicion of Moscow politicians and intellectuals turned in 
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due course into unthinking trust. To a degree, however, the leaders of 
the strike committees themselves changed—they became more like their 
friends in Moscow’s political elite. Paradoxically, then, the road from the 
1989 slogan “We have our own problems. No politics!’ to the usual 
politicking proved an unusually short one, precisely because no one 
had given a thought as to what should be the workers’ own politics. 


A number of corruption scandals broke out. Though there is no ready 
way to assess the welter of charges and counter-charges, they had a 
very damaging impact on the standing of the union. In the summer of 
1991 the president, P. Shushpanov, was accused by his colleagues on 
the Executive Bureau of intrigues involving union money and the 
absence of proper accounts. According to the auditing commission’s 
accusation, money was transferred to the MU’s account by a bank- 
rupt commercial bank in order to conceal it from creditors; hard 
currency received from overseas workers’ organizations was not 
accounted for; and the leaders’ families were living in the capital on 
union funds. 


It was alleged that the business organization, the Union of Associated 
Cooperatives (UAC), had sent the MU 10 million roubles to prosecute 
strike action; although a representative of the leadership, Anatoly 
Malykhin, claimed that it was only 200,000 roubles. In addition, IMU 
leaders had, on behalf of the union, undertaken to create ‘profitable 
investment conditions’ for UAC. On learning of this, the mu 
Executive Bureau suspended Shushpanov’s right as signatory to the 
account, thus depriving him of the means to dispose of union funds. 
A split subsequently occurred in the organization, and the rank and 
file grew demoralized. Shushpanov was relieved of his position, but 
the IMU’s new leader, Viktor Utkin, declared his intention to main- 
tain contacts with the entrepreneurs. 


The D4U’s membership ceased to grow; indeed, a majority of miners 
remained in the ranks of the ‘old’ union. Meanwhile, changes were 
happening in the old unions themselves. The leadership of those 
organizations in the Russian Federation rapidly changed their appear- 
ance, announcing the foundation of the Federation of Independent 
Russian Trade Unions (FIRTU). The change of name was accompanied 
by a significant reorientation of activity. The Russian unions became 
genuinely independent from the Communist Party, but not from the 
state. The close collaboration between the unions and the Russian 
government proved to be a game with one goal: by supporting Presi- 
dent Yeltsin in his criticism of Gorbachev and the central leadership, 
FIRTU had clearly decided to do nothing against the policies of the 
Russian leadership. The link became even more obvious during the 
1991 miners’ strike when 41 million roubles were transferred from the 
republican government via FIRTU to miners demanding Gorbachev's 
resignation. 


Reorganization and Realignment 


Meanwhile, profound changes continued to take place in the old 
union bodies. Following comparatively free elections, new people 
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appeared in the leadership of trade-union organizations in Moscow, 
Leningrad and a number of other major industrial centres. In Lenin- 
grad this reorganization even led to an internal crisis: the new leader- 
ship of the city federation encountered direct sabotage on the part of 
middle-level union bureaucrats. Federation leaders, having gained 
support in the enterprises, were unable to secure the transfer of funds 
from the city’s industrial branch unions. As a result, trade-union 
organizations in major factories even threatened to leave the indus- 
trial branch and join the federation as auronomous members. In 
Moscow there existed a quite different situation. After Mikhail 
Shmakov became head of the local union federation (MTU), the 
organization’s structure was changed and its activity stepped up. In 
attempting to pursue an independent line, the MFTU came into sharp 
conflict with the CPSU and also with the city’s new ‘democratic’ rulers 
and the leadership of FIRTU. Articles appeared in the press denounc- 
ing the MFTU’s ‘conservatism’—its failure to express delight at the 
policy of wholesale privatization coupled with the securing of index- 
ation of wages and retraining programmes for workers threatened by 
redundancy. 


The imminent threat of mass unemployment finally required the 
leadership of the Moscow unions to take other than symbolic steps. By 
the summer of 1991 it became clear that they had to distance them- 
selves from the FIRTU leadership (the unions in the main industrial 
centres were on Moscow’s side in this conflict). In the autumn an 
open conflict flared up between MFTU and the Moscow city leadership 
and also the Russian government. The unions were not demanding 
very much, insisting only that the authorities in Moscow and Russia 
carry out their own promises to defend the livelihood and conditions 
of their members. For, in their struggle for power, Yeltsin and his col- 
leagues in the Moscow mayor’s office had declared at every turn that 
privatization and ‘market reforms’ would be accompanied by 
measures to defend the population’s social rights and welfare. Natur- 
ally, no one had any intention of sticking to these promises and they 
were quickly forgotten. But in early Autumn 1991, through inertia, the 
government adopted some propagandist proposals thar might have 
demonstrated their concern for the workers had they not been immed- 
iately belied by the announcement of swingeing imminent price rises 
and the ending of subsidies. With the reorganization of the Russian 
government, and the appointment of Yegor Gaidar as deputy prime 
minister responsible for the reforms, the intended course became 
clear, particularly as not one of the protective measures announced 
had been implemented. 


Meanwhile, the Moscow trade unions insisted that the authorities 
honour their promises. At first they had the support—albeit half- 
hearted—of the FIRTU leadership. On 23 October, a mass rally, 
organized by MFTU, took place in Manezh Square in Moscow. The 
authorities tried to impose a ban, but at the last moment were forced 
to compromise with the unions. More than 40,000 turned out for 
what was, essentially, the first mass action against Yeltsin’s reforms. 
The rally had its effect. A majority of the Russian parliament 
approved a draft law on the indexation of workers’ incomes to give 
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the greater part of the population some protection in conditions of 
rapidly rising prices. However, the government's unwillingness to 
make any new concessions was made apparent. Ar the end of November, 
prices began to rise rapidly, although wages remained under strict con- 
trol. In response, new protests were organized by MFTU, but this time 
the capital’s leadership refused to meet the union leaders. Pickets and 
union-organized rallies were declared illegal and the police received 
instructions to disperse them. This order was not, however, carried 
out, as the sympathy of the police lay with the demonstrators. 


Following the transformation of the Moscow City Council of Trade 
Unions into the MFTU, the Moscow unions declared their political 
neutrality in accordance with the line promulgated by FRTU. None- 
theless, the conflict between the unions and authorities inevitably 
acquired political significance. It soon became clear that without a 
strong political organization the workers’ movement could not 
successfully resist the government. As it happens, talks had begun in 
the summer of 1991 among trade unionists and activists of left-wing 
organizations on the need to found a Party of Labour (PL). The first 
steps in this direction had already been taken in July when the 
Confederation of Anarcho-Syndicalists (CAs), the Socialist Party and 
MFTU held a meeting at which the imminent formation of a unified 
political organization ‘of a labour type’ was announced. The newly 
elected president of the Moscow Soviet, Nikolai Gonchar, also spoke 
out in favour of the association. After the disintegration of the CPSU, 
some of its former members became supporters of the PL, wishing 
neither to participate in attempts to resurrect the old Stalinist party nor 
to join the victors’ camp. 


Efforts to resurrect the Communist Party were undertaken immed- 
iately after the August events but without real hope of success. The 
self-liquidation of the CPsu’s leading bodies guaranteed that any 
group of party members proclaiming itself the rightful heir would 
have equal rights with any other such grouping. Not surprisingly, the 
result was that one big party was replaced by many small ones. The 
most notable of these proved to be the All-Russian Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks), headed by the consistent Stalinist Nina Andreeva, and 
the Russian Communist Workers’ Party (RCWP), whose chief ideolo- 
gist was Richar Kosolapov. The politics of the RcwP, which has 
undertaken one protest action after another, and which calls for a 
return to the traditional values of the pre-perestroika period, has 
attracted the support of the most deprived strata of society, but simul- 
taneously alienated skilled workers and intellectuals. Joint activity 
with democratic socialists has proved impossible. This current 
organized a series of demonstrations in Moscow: on 9 February, 
20,000 assembled to protest against price rises; on 23 February, a 
smaller gathering to commemorate those killed in the war was 
brutally broken up by the police, attracting considerable public sym- 
pathy; and on 17 March, 30,000 assembled in Manezh Square to insist 
that the Soviet Union still legally exists. While these dogmatic organiz- 
ations can attract the support of veteran grass-roots Communists, they 
have no attraction for most young people and will not win the mass of 
citizens to their side. However, they are prepared to take to the 
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streets, making life uncomfortable for the government—this marks 
them off from other former Communist currents. 


*The Socialist Workers’ Party, founded by the former dissident Roy 
Medvedev dn the basis of Gorbachev's last programme—which was 
to have been discussed at the Twenty-Ninth Congress of the CPsU— 
has attracted the support of several former Communist members of 
the Russian parliament and other former senior officials, but lacks a 
numerous and active membership. The smaller organizations, the 
Union of Communists and the United Communist Party, have even 
less chance of success. 


A Third Force? 


For its part, the embryonic Party of Labour encountered all the 
difficulties that historically have confronted left-wing organizations in 
Russia. In the autumn of 1991, the political achievements of a majority 
of the left organizations in Russia looked far from impressive. After 
the Communist bureaucracy’s domination of the mass media had 
been replaced by a liberal monopoly, the Left found itself the only 
sector among the former opposition to have gained nothing from the 
changes; indeed it had lost a great deal. The Socialist Party, the 
Anarcho-Syndicalists and the left opposition within the cpsu all 
proved to have adjusted badly to the new conditions. In Spring 1991, 
the second congress of the Socialist Party had declared the need for a 
‘new opposition’ and the ‘politics of a third force’. These slogans were 
supported by the Anarcho-Syndicalists and the ‘Greens’. The trouble 
was, however, that the ‘third force’ remained indecently weak. 


Six months later, having failed to achieve the status of a ‘third force’, 
the democratic Left nevertheless emerged as the sole hope for the 
Opposition; yet it remained disorganized and demoralized by its lack 
of success. A split occurred among the Socialists, the catalyst of which 
was the beginning of work around the foundation of the Party of 
Labour. The moderate wing, headed by Mikhail Maliutin and Vladi- 
mir Lepekhin, sharply attacked the organizers of the PL, claiming that 
its designation as a class party was ‘sectarian’ and ‘ultra-left’. In the 
opinion of this grouping, the only politics feasible in contemporary 
Russia, in the absence of a market, was ‘not so much left-wing in ` 
spirit as left-liberal and, ac best, social-democratic’.) Against the 
background of the failure of attempts to create social democracy in 
Russia and Eastern Europe, and in the absence of a civilized business 
class capable of becoming the bearer of ‘enlightened liberalism’, such 
utterances sounded quite empty, alchough they were symptomatic of 
the demoralization felt by many on the Left during the ‘perestroika’ 
period. 


Collaboration with the trade unions radically changed the outlook of 
left-wing activists. The CAS ideologist, Andrei Isaev, editor of the 
trade-union newspaper Se/idersest, turned it into an organ of the new 


3 O. Grigorev, V. Lepekhin, M. Maliutin, ‘Partia truda v sovremennai Rossii: neob- 
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Opposition, and PL supporters in the Moscow and regiongl soviets 
were able to combine actions for workers’ rights with defence of the 
principle of representative power.° The unification of groups with 
varying ideological traditions—some of whom, in the past, had 
engaged i in sharp polemics with each other—proceeded with surpris- 
ing ease. Nevertheless, many differences remained unresolved. As 
might have been anticipated, the positions of the MFTU leadership 
and those of left-wing activists did not always coincide, particularly as 
the PL represented an influential opposition within the Moscow 
unions themselves. Shmakov and Nagaitseev had to deal with the con- 
sequences of their own doctrine insisting on the unions’ political 
neutrality. Although intended primarily as a bulwark against control 
by the CPSU, in the new conditions the doctrine was deployed against 
the PL. 


Thus, despite unavoidable differences and conflicts, union leaders 
and the activists of radical groupings were able to work together. The 
organizational weakness of the left-wing groups forced them to 
depend on the unions even when a majority of activists were unhappy 
with the decisions of union bosses. The latter, in turn, depended on 
the help of left-radical groups in their confrontations with the authori- 
ties. This difficult, contradictory, but essential collaboration once 
again revealed the weakness of both sides. In order to gain in strength 
and authority, the PL will require an increased level of activism and 
heightened political consciousness, the extension of democratic 
changes within the unions, as well as a higher level of organization, 
effectiveness and discipline among the former members of radical 
groups. 


In the last analysis, the transformation of the PL into a unified and 
incipiently mass party depends on the degree to which the workers 
themselves and their families are drawn into politics. And this, in 
turn, places a great responsibility on the current leaderships of the 
unions and the PL. The spontaneous protest of the population against 
the policies of Yeltsin and Gaidar may subsequently be reflected in a 
sharp rise in membership and support for the left-wing movement— 
or it may take the form of an uncontrolled revolt. It should be borne 
in mind that all political forces in Russia today are very weak in terms 
of membership as a result of the legacy of popular mistrust of political 
organization. This will test the capacity of the Left—first and fore- 
most the PL—and the unions to build a genuine and attractive 
alternative. The trade unions have designated 1 May as a day of pro- 
test against the disastrous policies of the government, and the 
response to this call will provide a valuable indicator of the extent to 
which popular consciousness has developed. 


The PL, a majority of whose activists were never in the CPSU, is 
attractive to many precisely because it bears no responsibility for the 
past and is striving to find an alternative path to the future. The 
published appeal that preceded the formation of the party outlined a 
comprehensive programme that included a formal right to work and 
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social guarantees, as well as increased workers’ self-management and 
democratic control of the economy in the transition to a civilized 
market. The rights of women and national minorities would also be 
safeguarded.” However, the PL’s advantages are at the same time its 
problems. While the party has the considerable advantage of being 
unburdened by moral responsibility, on the other hand it lacks the 
links, structures and cadres thet those organizations emerging from 
the core of the CPSU possess. It is natural, therefore, that despite the 
growing support of public opinion, the development of the PL— 
effectively in a political vacuum—lags behind that of other parties. 


The headlong collapse of the economy poses the question of the Left’s 
anti-crisis strategy at a practical level. Broad sectors of the public were 
initially disposed to see whether the government’s measures could 
work. After all the incessant talk of markets and perestroika, Gaidar 
at least seemed to be taking an axe to the old system. And since the 
reforms had been long-heralded, many families had laid in stocks of 
the most essential items. But the patience of the people began to wear 
thin as the scale and sheer irresponsibility of the wrecking operation 
became clear. Consequently, a willingness to consider alternatives is 
growing. But there exists the problem of getting any message across to 
a broader public, since the media remain, for the most part, under the 
control or influence of the government, which, notwithstanding its 
laissez faire cant, uses its monopolistic position ruthlessly to keep the 
newspapers and broadcasting media in line.® 


The Left’s task is to ensure that the public sector is not destroyed and 
looted, but rather rehabilitated as a driving force capable of pulling 
the country out of chaos. This requires establishing the most import- 
ant priorities and concentrating social resources on them. It is pos- 
sible, taking into account the experience of Western Keynesianism, to 
employ a policy of controlled inflation while not freeing prices 
altogether. At the same time, it is essential to create the conditions for 
the growth of independent enterprises ‘from below’, protecting them 
from being smothered by the monopolies and from collapse in 
conditions of economic chaos. These are, however, suspect ‘socialist’ 
measures that were successfully employed in the West during the 
Great Depression. One other condition is, however, necessary for 
their success: an increase in the political authority of the workers’ 
organizations, trade unions and left parties—those forces capable of 
realizing such a programme or of controlling its implementation from 
below. Until this condition is satisfied, the hopes for some sort of 
Russian ‘New Deal’, and consequently for overcoming the crisis, will 
remain illusory. 


7 See Obexrevatel, special issue, January 1992 
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economic reform published on 14 Febcuary; but this paper, if it does noc chose for 
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Can Democracy Survive in Russia? 


During a visit to Moscow in January at the invitation of the Russian 
Party of Labour to help counter threats to abolish Moscow Council, it 
was confirmed to me that, in the aftermath of August’s attempted 
coup and the break-up of the USSR, Russian politics is rapidly clarify- 
ing around two fundamental, and interconnected, issues: growing 
economic chaos and the Russian national question. It is clear that 
whichever political force is perceived capable of responding to these 
issues will dominate the next phase of Russian politics. 

To take the economy first. No description by a Western commentator 
can adequately convey what took place when price liberalization was 
introduced on 2 January. Figures presented in terms of exchange rates 
are meaningless given the collapsed state of the rouble. The best way to 
gauge the impact on the Russian people is to convert prices into their 
equivalents in the purchasing power of British income. Economists 
estimate that the average monthly wage, with bonuses, in Moscow in 
January was 1,000 roubles—pensioners, students and many others 
receive far less. An average monthly wage in Britain is £700 after tax 
and national insurance. So, to compare prices in terms of average British 
income, one rouble is equivalent to 7op. On that measure, in January 
milk cost £9 a pint, ten eggs £r, poor-quality sausage £19 per pound, 
cheese £31 per pound, and pork £35 per pound. Most items have 
increased by between three and five times since 2 January: the price 
rises in the first four weeks of liberalization, averaging 350 per cent, 
were greater than those projected by the Russian government for the 
entire year. Although prices stabilized in February, the initial infla- 
tionary shock was so great that the government had to postpone at the 
last moment the energy price increases scheduled for 1 April, thereby 
making the first serious deviation from its economic policy. 


Although inflation has slowed temporarily, other aspects of the situa- 
tion have continued, to deteriorate. Moscow's main thoroughfare, the 
former Gorky Street, is now overrun with people selling anything 
from food to foreign dictionaries from small tables or wooden boxes. 
Sections of the pavement become almost impassable, as sellers line up 
on both sides. Distribution through such unofficial channels has led 
to a rapid increase in cases of serious food poisoning in the city. Items 
such as uncooked fish and meat are being sold from wooden boxes 
only eighteen inches above dirty pavements, with thousands of people 
passing by, and only a few feet from busy and heavily polluted roads. 
A new phenomenon, which directly reflects rising poverty, is aggra- 
vating these food-poisoning outbreaks: for the first time, some state 
shops fail to clear their stocks of food immediately and it rots on the 
shelves before being bought. z 
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The poorest among the population—particularly women—are, of 
course, the hardest hit. Women now comprise go per cent of Moscow's 
unemployed. The average Russian woman spends at least two hours a 
day in the food lines, in addition to a full-time job and domestic work, 
with wages that are falling relative to men’s, and an even higher risk of 
unemployment than men. The overall job situation now faced by 
women is summed up by Anastasiya Posadskaya, Head of the Moscow 
Centre for Gender Studies: ‘My institute conducted a survey into the 
conditions of women working at Kamaz, the biggest heavy-tcruck 
manufacturer in the USSR, with 140,000 employees. Kamaz was trans- 
formed into a stock-holding company last year... The typical view of 
the lower-level managers was that they had to sack women because, 
under the new self-accounting system, each brigade had to earn more; 
and men in the brigades said that women did not work as hard as men 
and were legally protected from some kinds of work. Therefore “they 
should be the first to go”. The deputy general director of Kamaz was quite 
clear: "my strategy is that there will be no women at Kamaz at all.”’ 


Official Russian government figures reveal that the majority of the 
population now exists below the poverty line, and the impact is felt 
far up the social scale. One of my hosts was a professor of economics 
at Moscow University—a relatively well-paid post in Russia, Yet in 
December a hundredweight of potatoes sat beside the television set on 
his dining-room floor in preparation for the price increases. Under such 
conditions, the slogan seen on demonstrations that ‘price liberaliz- 
ation is a crime against the Russian people’ finds a genuine echo. 


The Price of Economic Liberalization 


What we are now witnessing could well become one of the greatest 
acts of wanton economic destruction in history. It is true that the for- 
mer Soviet manufacturing industry produced commodities of an infer- 
ior quality compared to the West, nevertheless everything worked in 
its own way and real needs were met. While Russians had to wait ina 
queue for food, at least they could afford it when they reached the 
counter. No one died of hunger or cold. Russian living standards were 
well above those of two-thirds of the world’s population. As the ‘Anti- 
Crisis Programme’ of the Russian Party of Labour states: ‘Although 
ineffective and contradictory, the Soviet economy at the beginning of 
the seventies was one of the most powerful in the world, and 
guaranteed to the population high living standards on a world scale. 
By the measures of consumption, housing, education and medical 
care the Soviet Union was at the bottom of the group of developed 
countries, It was behind the leading Western states, but left the Third 
World far behind. Nowadays even this position is being lost.’ 


Certainly the extent of poverty in Russia does not approach that of 
India or most of Latin America—let alone Africa. However, in a Third 
World country the productive apparatus would have to be built 
before living standards could be raised—notwithstanding the political 
and social reasons why such productive possibilities are not realized 
in these countries. But in Russia the physical capacity to produce 
already exists. It is simply being closed down. The scale of economic 
collapse is staggering. Total output fell by 10 per cent last year. Indus- 
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trial output has declined by a further 20 per cent since the introduc- 
tion of price liberalization. Projections by Andrei Belousov and 
Andrei Klepatch, at the Russian Institute of Economic Forecasting, 
indicate a 20 per cent fall in total output this year, with a drop of up 
to 30 per cent in sectors such as construction.’ Investment pro- 
grammes have disintegrated and valuable resources are leaving the 
country. 


The crisis has produced conditions that are an affront to the most 
elementary standards of national self-respect and dignity. The situa- 
tion was put simply bur succinctly by one unofficial guide, a disillu- 
sioned supporter of Yeltsin: ‘London is for Londoners. Paris is for 
Parisians. But Moscow is now a city run for foreigners.’ She con- 
cluded: ‘I went on all the demonstrations, I waved the flags. Now I 
think I made a mistake.’ Others put it more colourfully and, indeed, 
more bitterly. ‘Our present leaders are worse than Judas Iscariot. He 
only betrayed God who was bound to rise to heaven. They betrayed 
the Russian people who must spend their life on earth’, was the 
verdict given by one Russian army officer, a member of the Russian 
Communist Workers Party (RCWP). 


The reality such views reflect was revealed in the contrast between the 
premises where my last interview took place and a building less than 
three hundred yards away—the Metropol Hotel. In the offices of 
Working Moscow, which is dominated by the RCwP, people in worn 
overcoats and faded shawls enthusiastically folded the primitive four- 
page paper Nashe Rassiya (Our Russia). The office was so starved of 
funds that it could not afford replacement lavatory seats. The staff 
there were not bureaucrats bur old people and manual workers. Up 
the road, in the Metropol, rooms cost $750 a night in an atmosphere 
of surreal contrast to what I, but certainly not the guests, knew was 
taking place only a stone’s throw away. No ordinary Russian citizen is 
admitted to the Metropol. Curtains are drawn across ground-floor 
windows to prevent even a glimpse inside, But with a foreign passport 
I gained instant admission. Inside, in a phish dining room, scarcely 
one item of furniture or food was Russian. It was as though a flying 
saucer had transported a Western luxury hotel to a foreign city. 


While price rises crush ordinary Muscovites, and the glaring social 
inequalities in the city constitute a lasting insult, systematic looting 
from abroad has started. At the hall of the city council I attended a 
press conference by the deputy mayor, Lushkov, who announced he 
was selling a large part of the inner city to a Canadian company to 
build what, to judge from the model, appeared to be a ‘sub 
Disneyworld’. The mayor of Moscow, Gavriil Popov, is now reported 
to be one of the five richest men in Russia. Evidently there are no 
limits on politicians enriching themselves from business deals they set 
up; indeed it is the norm. Foreign investment in the productive sector 
is quite insignificant, yet every conceivable form of speculation and 
real-estate manipulation is rife. 





1 Andrei Belousov and Andrei Klepatch, ‘Liberal Economic Policy and Stagflation in 
the Soviet Economy’, Secselist Ecowenrac Resarch Paper Ne. 3, March 1992. 
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Mobilization and Regroupment on the Left 


As events have unfolded and conditions for the mass of people have 
deteriorated, there have been'a growing number of street demonstra- 
tions against the government. These started on 23 October last year 
with a 40,000-strong march against price increases called by the Mos- 
cow Federation of Trade Unions—one of the key supporters of the 
Party of Labour. It was followed in January by a similar-sized demon- 
stration against price liberalization called by Working Russia. On 9 
February the biggest march so far took place, led by the RCwP. For 
the first time, significantly, this demonstration was much larger than 
the counter- protest called by government supporters at the Russian 
parliament, and it included significant numbers of ordinary Musco- 
vites. On 23 February, Army Day, police attacked and bear demon- 
strating war veterens—a march supported by the RCWwP but enjoying 
wider backing. Given the historic place of World War II in Russian 
life, and the normally relaxed and informal character of commemor- 
ation by ordinary Russians on the day, this episode was deeply 
embarrassing for the government. 


Threats of repression have become the government’s stock in trade, as 
rising economic discontent has become manifest. Gavriil Popov, Mos- 
cow's mayor, has threatened to suspend the full city council because 
of its support for trade-union opposition to the price increases and 
obstruction of his plans for housing privatization. Kerasxty, the Mos- 
cow government’s official paper, warned on 6 February thar: ‘If Mr 
Kagarlitsky (a leader of the Party of Labour) and Mr Ampilov (a 
leader of the RCWP) continue making anti-government statements, the 
government will have to use the forces of repression against them.’ 


The attempt by the government, meanwhile, to present these protests 
as a ‘red-brown’ front is utterly misleading. On the demonstration of 
17 March, for example, red flags ournumbered those of the national- 
ists by a hundred to one. The xenophobic Russian nationalist Zhiri- 
novsky was speaking from a van with a megaphone on top to about 
150 people, while the demonstrators spoke over a powerful public- 
address system to tens of thousands. There should, however, be no 
underestimation of the character of the right-wing nationalists or of 
their political identity: they are unquestionably fascist. One writer on 
the patriotic paper Dex (Day) explained that he stood for total 

privatization of the economy, and opined that ‘what is needed is a 
Chilean solution. It is better that some should die than that the whole 
nation should die.’ A meeting of the nationalist newspaper Nash 
Sevremnik (Our Contemporary), at Moscow University in mid March 
attracted three hundred students—more than Yeltsin's supporters 
can gather today. Much of the meeting was devoted to readings from 
the memoirs of Denikin, the White general, and to explanations that 
the 1917 revolution had been financed by Wall Screet—all inter- 
spersed with references to the ‘problem posed by the Jewish people’. 
These right-wing nationalists express, in explicit form, the despair 
gripping sections of the Russian people. Their main enemy is the 
Yeltsin government—whose policies are crushing them. Thus Nash 
Sovremnik claims that the two fundamental forces in the country are, 
on the positive side, the monarchists and Communists, and on the 
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negative side ‘the party of experiments —defined as the Bolsheviks 
and supporters of Yelstin.(!) The same supporters of Dew who called 
for a ‘Chilean solution’ explained that they felt closer to the Commun- 
ists than to the Russian president. 


It is clear that, under the impact of the devastation Yeltsin has visited 
on Russian society, confused political forces are dividing into two 
camps. One wing of ‘patriots’ is seeking an alliance with the Left; the 
other is moving to fascism. So far the weight of the RCWP has enabled 
the Left to retain the upper hand in street mobilizations. Should the 
Left lose its ability to articulate the legitimate demands of the Russian 
people, however, it will be overwhelmed quickly by the fascist Right. 


Finally, there is the issue of the army. I was in Moscow while the 
congress of five thousand army officers took place. It was an 
extraordinary event, whose details were perhaps more revealing than 
its somewhat inconclusive decisions. The first surprise occurred in the 
opening session. One after another, officers took the rostrum to 
demand that the entire conference be televised live and uninterrupted. 
Yeltsin had no alternative but to leave the platform, like an errand 
boy, and instruct the TV station to comply. Second was the treatment 
of Victor Alksnis, one of the so-called ‘black colonels’—famous for 
remarking that the present generation are cowards because in 1941, 
when the country was attacked, people fought, whereas this time they 
have meekly surrendered. Yeltsin instructed thar Alksnis be denied 
admission to the Kremlin. But the officers simply overruled Yeltsin 
and admitted Alksnis, who made an impassioned speech to the Con- 
gress. Equally informative was the opinion poll among the officers 
present. As would be expected, the overwhelming majority supported 
the unity of the armed forces. But of more interest was the poll on 
which politician they disliked most. First came Ukrainian president 
Kravchuk—seen as the person most culpable for splitting the armed 
forces. Second was Gorbachev—who is held responsible for leading 
the country toward disaster and disintegration. But third came the 
right-wing nationalist and fascist, Zhirinovsky. This would appear to 
confirm the view, contrary to reports in the West, that there is little 
sympathy within the army for right-wing nationalism. 


The judgment of most people I spoke to in Moscow was that the army 
was very unlikely to move against the government by itself. It under- 
stands that it cannot run the country without civilian support. The 
bulk of the ‘army has no wish to be used against the people—a fact 
that the government seems to acknowledge by preparing for the riots 
and demonstrations it fears are coming by creating special units 
rather than relying on the regular troops. Nevertheless, if the streets of 
Russia move then the army may well intervene. 


By the beginning of April, discontent was spreading into the Russian 
Congress of People’s Deputies—the focus being the economic policies 
dictated by the memorandum signed by the Russian government to 
the Dar. This is a classic Da ‘stabilization’ programme, calling for eli- 
mination of the budget deficit, restriction of the money supply, and 
set against a background where, on the latest report of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, unemployment in Russia may rise to 
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24 per cent. Yet while deputies expressed dissatisfaction with the 
goveroment’s policies, they lacked any coherent alternative—leaving 
Yeltsin weakened but still dominant. However, for the first time the 
discontent expressed on Russia's streets for six months was openly 
spilling over into official structures. 


In Russia I encountered many civilized humane socialists—people i in 
strong disagreement with Stalinism and who had suffered at its hand. 
And, while I totally disagreed with its politics, I could empathize with 
the anger the RCWP was giving vent to. But I did not meet, or see any 
sign of, a single humanitarian or decent capitalist politician. Com- 
pared to Russia's new ruling circle, the most extreme Thatcherites 
appear as models of social responsibility and political moderation. 


The Financial Times declared in October thar: ‘Initially much of the 
new business class will be hardly distinguishable from spivs and 
mafiosi. The day of the carpetbagger looms... the real need now is to 
allow those who know how to make money to emerge from obscurity 
and go for it. They will be the middle class of the future. Significantly, 
it was precisely such people—the biznismen and ko-operators—who 
flocked to Mr Yeltsin’s banner from the outset of the coup. Russia 
needs more of them.’ But is it likely that the Russian people will 
accept the rule of carpetbaggers and spivs, especially when they are 
seen to be profiting from the shortages and inflation? Such unscrupu- 
lous behaviour is discrediting democracy in Russia. Everything I saw 
confirms that democracy in Russia will either be socialist or it will not 
exist. Certainly the present scale of economic devastation could only 
be maintained by an extreme, authoritarian regime—one thar is 
already taking shape behind the facade of Yeltsin’s ‘democracy’. 


The attempt to dismantle Russia's stace-dominated industry is leading 
to economic chaos. The country must retain this sector—indeed, 
every left-wing force in Russia, even the most parliamentary, accepts 
that. Around this must be constructed a new layer of small and 
private industry and agriculture: the Chinese economic model, with 
due adjustment. That is the sole viable alternative to the devastation 
wrought by economic ‘shock therapy’ in the rest of Eastern Europe. 
Political democracy plus a Chinese+type economic reform is the only 
basis on which Russia can go forward and its Left unite. 


The vital issue in Russia today can be stated simply: which force can 
ensure not only the economic survival of the country but its national 
integrity? The carpetbaggers and spivs, the inhabitants of the foreign 
oasis in the Metropol, are the agents of destruction of Russia's society, 
not its safeguard. The humane, democratic socialists—including 
Boris Kagarlitsky and those on the Left—are in with a chance. But if 
they do not succeed there are others who will seek to ensure the 
survival of Russia by whatever means they consider necessary. It is in 
_this eventuality that the real danger of the extreme Right resides. 


Russian patriotism has always had two features. The first is the wholly 
Progressive desire to prevent the country being destroyed, broken up, 
or ruled from abroad. As the introduction of capitalism into Russia 
would reduce the country to the status of a semi-colony, fear of this 
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outcome is a force that the Left can draw on, and indeed it is doing so. 
But the second feature is that this will to survive has, historically, been 
inclined to enslave those surrounding Russia by perceiving them func- 
tionally as a ‘protective shield’—the psychological basis on which 
great Russian chauvinism was grafted. It is vital to seek an alliance 
with the other nations in the former USSR and not to try to subjugate 
them. If the Left is seen to fail to safeguard Russian interests, this is 
the force that the extreme Right will exploit. The issue was very well 
put to me by Vladimir Kondratov, a Party of Labour Moscow city 
councillor: ‘It must never be fogotten that, regardless of how he is seen 
in the rest of the world, in this country Lenin is perceived as a great 
leader of the Russian people. In 1917 the country was saved from 
partition by him and those who followed him... be showed that it 
was possible to combine a fight against every form of chauvinism and 
narrow nationalism with defence of the legitimate economic and 
political rights of the Russian people. I don’t think I understood that 
fully until the events after August. It is a lesson we must learn.’ 
Whether the Left in Russia can indeed learn that lesson, and quickly 
enough, will almost certainly decide the fare not only of their country 
but of the world far into the next century. 
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Alan Hunt 


A Socialist Interest in Law 


The momentous events that have taken place in the Communist world 
since 1989 have underlined, even though it may prove to have been 
too late, the necessity for socialists to cake law seriously. I understand 
the slogan ‘taking law seriously’ to embrace the following ideas: one, 
contrary to the thesis that law and state will wither away in the transi- 
tion to communism, law will play a part in any form of defensible 
socialist society; two, constitutions are important in providing some 
degree of protection to the democratic arrangements of public life; 
three, civil liberties, human rights and the rule of law (legal mechan- 
isms and devices developed within capitalist societies) are essential 
preconditions for a defensible socialism. The roots of socialist antipa- 
thy to law lie deep in its history; theoretically Marx himself evinced a 
marked hostility to ‘bourgeois law’, and politically a regard for law 
and legality has been treated as signifying the wrong side of the 
revolution-reform opposition. In Britain, Edward Thompson struck 
the most important blow for a socialist interest in law with his ‘scan- 
dalous’ eulogy to the rule of law as a universal human good.? Since 
that moment a developing trend on the Left has argued in favour of 
some version of the ‘taking law seriously’ position.’ It would be 
wrong, however, to suggest there had been a debate; rather there per- 
sists an implicit opposition, or resistance, concerned to protect Marx- 
ist or revolutionary standards, which regards taking law seriously as 
either reactionary or revisionist—or both. 


The appearance of a new and substantial contribution by Christine 
Sypnowich to the case for socialists taking law seriously affords an 


*As Maureen Cain and I demonstrated in Merx and Exgels on Low (London 1979), 
although the general tenor of Marx's consideration of law is negative, there are inter- 
esing and important indications of a more rounded treatment. One important reason 
why negativity pervades Marx’s scattered observations on law is that it never formed 
hus object of inquiry. 
7 EP. Thompson, Whigs amd Hanters: The Orrgix of the Black Act, Loadoa 1975. 
3 See, for example, Tom Campbell, The Løft amd Rights: A Couceptnel Analysis of the Idea 
of Sesakit Rights, London 1983; Hugh Collins, Aerxum sad Lew, Oxford 1982; Stuart 
Hall et al, Pølscing the Cris: Maggrag, the State, and Lew and Order, London 1978; Paul 
Hirst, Low, Socialism and Demecracy, London 1986; Colin Sumner, Resszag Ideologies: Ax 
Ievestipatoon tate the Marxist Theory of Ideology and Law, London 1979. 
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opportunity both to reassess the issues at stake and to offer some addi- 
tional reflections aimed at reinforcing the case for a socialist interest 
in law.4 The Concept of Secialist Law is a considerable achievement; it is 
comprehensive in its coverage and provides a philosophical account 
sensitive to che political issues at 


The originality of Sypnowich’s approach lies in her starting point: the 
question ‘Is a socialist jurisprudence possible?’ The book elaborates 
an affirmative answer to that question. Marxist discussion of law has, 
in the main, ignored the tradition of jurisprudence and set out in 
quite different directions. Sypnowich’s work takes the opposite tack; 
she locates the possibility of a ‘socialist law’ in the concerns that have 
motivated English jurisprudence.’ The title of her study discloses its 
roots in Oxford analytical jurisprudence, whose major achievement 
has been H.L.A. Hart's The Concept of Law.° Accordingly she begins 
with the quest for such a concept,’ this requires an account of how 
we ‘identify law’ (p. 28). 


The advantage of this strategy is its location of the project of con- 
structing a socialist jurisprudence in close relation with the traditions 
of liberal jurisprudence, thereby facilitating direct comparisons. Yet 
this approach also has its drawbacks, which distance it from the tradi- 
tions of Marxist theory and lead to the blurring of certain issues. The 
most obvious of these is a tendency to treat jurisprudence as the pur- 
suit of ‘age-old questions’ (p. 28).8 This produces an overview of the 
province of legal theory as an ongoing engagement between legal posi- 
tivism and natural law. The positivists creat valid law as all those rules 
that have been validly promulgated (for example, by legislative 
enactment or judicial pronouncement); they insist on sustaining a dis- 
tinction between fact and value such that the moral worth of a valid 
law is simply a different question from its validity. On the other side 
are the natural lawyers who insist that formal validity is not a suffi- 
cient condition, and that for law to be legitimate or binding it must 
fulfil certain minimum moral criteria. As the history of these disputes 
has unwound there has emerged a complex set of debates as to 
whether individual authors are to be located in one camp or the 


4 Christine Sypnowich, The Coucapt af Socialist Lew, Oxford University Press, Oxford 
1990, £27 50 hbk. All unattributed page references in the text are to this work. 

3 I say ‘English’ deliberately. goad ale Me apaan R oan a 
the United States has been less directly concerned with the contestation between legal 
positrvism and natural law theory that hes dominated English jurisprudence. Scottish 
legal theory has sustained a connection with the traditions of rts distinctive national 
form of Enlightenment thought 

é Oxford 

7 The genealogy of the ‘concept of law’ represented Hart’s break with John Austin’s 
preoccupanon with the search for a ‘definition’ of law. ‘Concept signifies a concern 
with linguistic usage and evidence of what words ‘mean’; bur Oxford jurisprudence 
remained naive abour the relevant discursive community and bas in the main assumed 
that community to be constituted by judges, lawyers and jurisprudes. This 1s exempli- 


For a convincing critique of jurisprudence as the reworking of perennial quesuons, 
sce Roger Cocterrell, The Politics of Jurisprudence, London 1989. 
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other.) The major expression of this opposition is the classical juris- 
prudential riddle about whether moral considerations form part of 
the conception of law itself or merely provide external criteria for 
evaluating its substantive content. In its simplest form the issue is 
whether a morally reprehensible law is ‘really’ law.” 


There may be little to gain by insisting that all positions in legal theory 
must be classifiable along this fault-line between natural law and posi- 
tivism; these latrer should instead be understood as alternative para- 
digms which, rather than being right or wrong, simply generate differ- 
ent theoretical problematics. Oddly, it is far from clear that this para- 
digm choice has much to do with the issue of ‘identifying law’. Indeed 
I want to suggest that the identification of law is not in fact the prob- 
lem, even for the two sides; at issue, rather, are certain important ques- 
tions of political theory and ethics concerning when laws are binding. 
It makes little difference to such arguments if a law is law-but-not- 
binding-law (positivism) or not-law-because-not-binding (natural law). 
The issue of identification may be pertinent when dealing with 
marginal cases—for example, whether we should speak of the rules of 
disciplinary procedures as law or as administrative regulations; bur it 
is not clear that any contribution is made to the examination of 
disciplinary process or administration by simply classifying these as 
‘law’ or ‘non-law’. Only if one adopts some prior commitment to the 
view that law is or should be autonomous, is one led to set up sharp 
classificatory boundaries between law and non-law. The better view is 
that the conception of law which any theory adopts should be deter- 
mined by the questions that theory addresses. 


It is because Sypnowich is committed to this dichotomous tradition 
that she does not seek to establish how this classificatory problem of 
identifying law is relevant to her concern to lay the basis for a socialist 

jurisprudence. She assumes that Marxists have to make a choice 
between positivism and natural law. My contention is quite the con- 
trary: that Marxists should refuse such a restrictive either/or choice on 
the grounds, amongst others, that it is founded on an empiricist con- 
ception of knowledge, one which erects a rigid dichotomy between 
fact and value. Sypnowich explores her restricted field and opts for 
the view that a socialist jurisprudence should start out accordant with 
the natural-law tradition and thus espouse a morally inclusive concept 
of law; and the basis of her rejection of the Marxist withering-away- 
of-state-and-law thesis stems quite explicitly from that tradition’s 
notion of ‘moral danger’ (p. 24). Whilst I share her repugnance for the 


9 For example, H.L.A. Hart, a central figure of the positrvist camp, nevertheless con- 
ceded that valid law required a minimum content of natural lew. Hart's successor, 
Ronald Dworkin, strenuously resists being labelled a ‘natural lawyer’, but insists thet 
‘principles’ are not the creation of legislative enactment. It is far from dear what is 
achieved by the insistence shared by both sides that, just as Gilbert and Solliven 
allowed boys and girls only the possibility of being a ‘litte Liberal’ or a ‘little Conserv- 
ative’, so all legal theories are erther positivist or namrahsr. 

© This question was revitalized in the aftermath of fascism when in the trials of Nazi 
the defendants were acting consistently with the laws contemporancously in force. A 
classic presentation of this dilemma is Lon Puller’s “The Problem of the Grudge 
Informer’ in The Moralsty of Lew, New Haven 1964, pp. 187-95. 
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Scalinist abuse of legality, I do not share her confidence that commit- 
ting oneself to a socialist version of natural law helps guard against 
such abuses; a Vyshinsky committed to natural law would have been 
no better than a positivist Vyshinsky.” 


These criticisms of her approach notwithstanding, there is a welcome 
facet of Sypnowich’s commitment to Oxford jurisprudence: namely, 
that the concern with clarity and simplicity of exposition has a benefi- 
cial influence on her text, which exhibits exemplary lucidity. 


Sypnowich devotes litde attention to spelling out the political and 
theoretical considerations that have led generations of socialists to 
deny the pertinence of law to their project. She does offer some con- 
sideration of Marx's early text and a brief discussion of the major 
Bolshevik jurist, Evgeny Pashukanis; but she does not provide a 
theoretical or a political interrogation of either thinker. Rather, her 
philosophical method focuses on the selection of a set of arguments 
which are attributed to socialists in general and to Marx in particular. 
The core of her text is concerned with the interrogation of these ‘argu- 
ments’. The problem with this method is that it imports the assump- 
tion that Marxism is constituted by a set of arguments that can be 
analytically dissected into their primary elements and then evaluated; 
where these fail to pass muster as ‘good arguments’, they are rejected 
and replaced by a more persuasive set. One obvious drawback to this 
approach is that although it is certainly not her intention to decontext- 
ualize the Marxist engagement with law, it does tend to dislocate par- 
ticular arguments from‘their historical and theoretical setting. 


Having expressed these doubts about her methodology, I will examine 
the elements of her argumentative strategy before attempting to show 
how a different approach can provide a stronger, and hopefully more 
persuasive, version of the case for a socialist interest in law. It should 
be emphasized that I am in agreement with her general conclusions 
and have elsewhere advanced a similar line of argument.” 


The Cost of the Functional Fallacy 


Sypnowich’s account constructs Marxism as advancing a jurispruden- 
tial conception which identifies law by reference to a set of ‘functions’ 
characteristic of class societies in general and capitalist societies in 
particular. Whar is distinctively Marxist about this conception is its 
denial that law has any part to play in a future socialist society, since 
Marx was committed to the thesis that the state, and by implication 
law, would ‘wither away’ in the transition from socialism to commun- 
iam. The next step in Sypnowich’s reconstruction of Marxism deter- 
mines her subsequent exposition. She argues that Marxism, like 
analytical jurisprudence, is grounded in a ‘definition’ of law. I find 
this view problematic, not least because Marx himself was generally 


= Arkady Vaksberg, The Presecater and the Prey: Vicbiatky and the 19305 Mascow Show 
Trials, London 1990. 

2 See, in particular, A. Hunt, “The Politics of Law and Justice’, in D. Adlam er al, 
eds., Lew, Pelsxs and Justice; Politics sud Power iv, Loodon 181, A. Hont and A. 
Bartholomew, ‘What's Wrong With Righes?’, Lew & Imguality 9, 1990. 
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careful not to construct accounts of complex social phenomena by 
starting out from definitions; rather he always insisted on the complex 
reality of social phenomena, which could only be appropriated 
theoretically by a series of successive approximations. Sypnowich’s 
definition of law attributes three distinctive ‘functions’ of law to capi- 
talist society. These are: (1) law is an expression of egoism in that it 
reflects the alienated self-interested monads that result from capitalist 
economic relations; (2) law is a source of ideological mystification 
which functions to legitimate the inequalities of capitalist social rela- 
tions; and (3) the substantive content of law functions to consolidate 
the interests of the capitalist class. 


Her exposition fails to make clear the nature of the connection 
between the general ‘withering away’ thesis and the three functions of 
law. It seems to rest on the assumption that since law in capitalist 
society fulfils these functions, an explanation is thereby provided as to 
why Marx espoused the withering-away thesis. 


The three conceptions of law in the Marxist tradition, despite their differ- 
ences, all share a commitment to the doctrine of the withering away of law 
and state: the source of law lies in relationships of conflict, domination, 
and alienation intrinsic to capitalism, and under perfect socialist condi- 
tions, law would be inconceivable. (pp. 23-4) 


In a lapse from her otherwise careful argumentation, the claim that 
such conceptions disclose a commitment to the withering-away thesis 
is not defended. The difficulty I encounter with her exposition stems 
from her tendency to deploy a functionalist form of argument. This is 
not to contend that to talk of ‘function’ is itself to commit a func- 
tionalist heresy; rather, functionalism is to be avoided because it ele- 
vates functions into explanatory principles, of which social practices 
and institutions are the bearers. It is clear that Sypnowich does not 
intend to advance such an explanation, but the trouble starts with the 
definitional strategy itself in which she claims thar functions are the 
results of the objectification of human capacities and wants. This 
mode of analysis produces a certain circularity: first define the func- 
tions of law under capitalism; then, since socialism puts an end to the 
conditions which produce these functions, it follows that law itself is 
rendered obsolete. 


If instead we take as our starting point not a definitional but a socio- 
logical conception of law, then law is not reducible to a set of pre- 
scriptive functions. Rather, we should seek to identify specific sets of 
practices and discourses. Even if we wish to use the convenient lin- 
guistic shorthand, nothing allows us the definitional freedom to 
abolish law by abolishing one set of functions. Talk of ‘functions’ 
impedes our ability to grasp the change or transformation of the 
effects of law; consequently there is merit in avoiding the problems 
that result from defining law in this way. 


Sypnowich is not alone in relying on a problematic recourse to talk of 
functions. Marx and Engels depended, in part at least, on just such a 
mode of argument in advancing the ‘withering away’ thesis. Engels’s 
famous summary of the thesis invokes the assumption of a single func- 
tional definition of the state. ‘As soon as there is no longer any social 
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class to be held in subjection; as soon as class rule, and the individual 
struggle for existence...are removed, nothing more remains to be 
repressed, and a special repressive force, a state, is no longer neces- 
sary.’ Engels took one important step further in excluding the possi- 
bility of a transformation in the functions of the stare under socialism: 
‘(T]he government of persons is replaced by the administration of 
things ... The stare is not “abolished”. It withers away. ™ 


Sypnowich quotes this well-known formulation without comment, 
and in spite of her subsequent argument that shows her view of social- 
ism to be far more complex than Engels’s ‘administration of things’. 
The idea that the disappearance of classes leaves only the non-political 
task of administering ‘things’ has the serious consequence of 
‘abolishing’ pelitics. It is perhaps not too severe to insist that Engels’s 
formulation is simply nonsense. Any arrangement of the processes of 
production must always involve the ‘government of people’—or bet- 
ter, the regulation of social relations; such government may be more 
democratic and less oppressive and non-exploitative, but it involves, 

under any conceivable form of the social relations of production, a 


system of social, economic and political regulation. 


The error of the functional fallacy perpetrated by Engels has had sig- 
nificant political repercussions. It was taken up by Lenin and found 
expression in his views that the fledgling Soviet Republic had no need 
of ‘bourgeois’ constitutionalism; for not only would the state wither 
away in the transition to socialism, but all the processes of govern- 
ment would become radically simplified and thus less in need of a 
constitutional or legislative framework. For Lenin, law served largely 
educational or propaganda functions.” 


The consequences of the line of political thought that developed from 
this famous thesis have been severe: a complete absence or void in the 
socialist politics of law, administration and constitution. The problem 
was not simply that the Bolsheviks embarked on the project of social- 
ist construction under extremely adverse conditions (civil war, back- 
wardness, encirclement, and so forth), nor that there existed a latent 
tendency towards authoritarianism within the Leninist tradition. Far 
more serious was that the whole of the classical Marxist tradition 
bequeathed a deathly silence about the constitutional and legal prob- 
lems that must inevitably confront any project of socialist construc- 
tion. This is not to suggest that had this important set of absences 
within classical Marxism not existed, then the complex problems con- 
fronting socialist construction would have been resolved. Such a view 
would grossly simplify the complex range of social, economic and 
political issues that constituted the project. My point is more simple, 
but nonetheless important: that whilst the socialist and Marxist 
tradition has focused on such problems as the planned economy, 


Ə Friedrich Engels, Astr-Dabrong, Moscow 1959, p. 387 

“ Ibid 

5 For discussion of Lenin on the ‘withering away’ thesis, see A. Hunt and P. Beirne, 
‘Law and the Constitution of Soviet Society: The Case of Comrade Lenin’, in P. Beirne, 
cd., Revelateen in Law: Contributions to the Development of Soviet Lapel Theory 1017-1938, 
Armonk, NY 1990. The wider implications for Marxist theory ere discussed in AJ. 
Polan, Laurs and the End of Pelstics, London 1984. 
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bureaucratism, the party form, little or no attention has been paid to 
‘socialist constitutionalism’. This absence is no mere gap, ready to be 
filled, but rather a yawning void which has led most Marxists, past 
and present, to deny and ridicule the idea that such an issue has any 
proper place amongst the concerns of socialists. 


Perhaps I overstate the matter by speaking of a ‘silence’. For there 
does exist a legacy that might serve as a basis for fruitful interventions 
in the future. This legacy includes Karl Renner’s ideas concerning the 
‘functional transformation’ of legal forms, and Franz Neumann's 
reflections on the possibilities of democratic constitutionalism.” 
However, the set of issues I have aggregated as ‘socialist constitution- 
alism’ were not central to the work of these or other socialist thinkers; 
in any case, the rupture between the Communist and socialist move- 
ments ensured that their contributions remained marginal, and could 
be dismissed as revisionism. 


Why Does Socialism Need Law? 


Sypnowich’s argument sets out to refute the orthodox Marxist case 
against a socialist interest in law. On the positive side, she explores 
major themes around the rule of law, human rights and justice. On 
the first, she argues a more persuasive case than does E.P. Thompson 
with his dramatic contention that the rule of law is a universal human 
good;” her more modest aim is to establish thar the rule of law is 
compatible with socialist priorities concerning freedom and equality 
— indeed, thar it is a vital precondition for the democratic and effect- 
ive operation of socialist institutions. In addition, she draws atten- 
tion, by means of a critique of Hayek, to the ways in which market 
relations may be incompatible with the requirements of the rule of 
law. Procedural justice demands that liberty—in both its positive and 
negative forms—be equally enjoyed by all Thus freedom and equality 
are not synonymous, but should rather be understood as mutually 


supporting (p. 83). 

Sypnowich acknowledges the legitimate suspicion with which social- 
ists have regarded the atomistic and individualistic characteristics of 
rights. She therefore sets out to ‘reconstruct’ a doctrine of human 
rights that avoids any reliance on notions of ‘natural rights’; instead 
they should be understood as social and historical phenomena which 
emerge at the margins of society, and which are secured by 

against prevailing conditions. Human rights expand, like T.H. Mar- 
shall’s citizenship, as the polity becomes both more extensive and 
more expansive. Sypnowich seeks to build on a progressively enriched 
notion of citizenship enhanced by the socialist ideal of fraternity; such 
a conception, she suggests, would readily embrace the collectivist and 
welfarist aspirations characteristic of the socialist project. 


Sypnowich seeks subsequently to elaborate a socialist body of human 


% Karl Renner, The lesticutions of Private Low and Ther Social Fuactus, edited by Otto 
Kahn Freund, London 1972; Franz Neumann, The Demecratic and the Authorttarian 
State Essays m Politcal and Lagal Theory, edited by H. Marcuse, New York 1957 
"EP Thompson, Whigs and Heaters, p. 265. 


tights, employing as her main vehicle a close critique of Tom Camp- 
bell’s interest-based version of a socialist-rights doctrine.* The key 
feature of her alternative is to refuse the linkage between self-interest 
and selfishness, but without importing the implausible assumption 
that a socialist society would be lucky (or maybe unlucky) enough to 
be populated with alrruists. Sypnowich insists that rights provide a 
useful means for weighing and comparing competing claims and inter- 
ests, even though they cannot resolve such conflict. A self-interested 
concern to secure satisfying work and protection of the conditions of 
political participation are examples of such rights. 


Rather than counterposing individual and social interests, a socialist 
system of rights requires an extensive range of individual or self- 
interested rights—as indeed does capitalist law, although it clearly 
possesses different content and has its basis in the priority of property 
interests over other interests. I rake one of the lessons of the demise of 
‘actually no longer existing socialism’ to be the necessity for any 
defensible socialism to provide, and to guarantee, individual rights 
against the state and bureaucracy. More significant, perhaps, is the 
fact that if, as I have argued above, socialist society will be inherently 
complex, it follows, as Sypnowich argues, that ‘a flourishing altruistic 
society requires disputes’ (p. 132). This can be pushed a step further 
by suggesting that rather than there being a simple need for more law, 
there exists a strong incentive to provide more and varied 
mechanisms of dispute resolution. Such mechanisms may, of course, 
include traditional legal litigation; but they also open up a space for 
experimentation with community justice, mediation, arbitration and 
other forms of non-legal process. Rather than displacing or expanding 
the field of law, we should envisage a shift toward a more extensive, 
but not necessarily more intensive, realm of disputation as an 
essential ingredient of both state and civil society. 


Liberal legal theory believes that once a legal system is identified as 
providing the conditions of justice (rights, rule of law, and so forth) 
then citizens within such a system have an obligation to obey the law. 
Sypnowich’s quite proper concern to ensure that no future socialism 
repeats history by lapsing into authoritarianism leads her to reject the 
notion that citizens have such an obligation. This perhaps goes too 
far; it seems sensible to balance a requirement to obey the law with an 
appropriate right to rebellion. 


I shall now expand upon the reasons why any feasible socialism 
requires a developed system of law. Firstly, it is necessary to confront 
the noted silence within the classical Marxist tradition: to trace its 
origins and to explore the possible conditions for advance. Signifi- 
cantly, the treatment of social conflict in the transition to communism 
is heavily dependent upon the anarchist tradition. Anarchism insists 
upon the inherently repressive character of all macro-political institu- 
tions and of the state in particular; it holds that once freed of the 
coercive and alienating consequences of hierarchy and political cen- 
tralization, ‘netural’ participatory conditions of cooperation between 
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people will flourish. Thus a key vision is that of a sew-tegal social order 
thar valorizes spontaneous sociality, counterposing it to ‘law’ which is 
conceived as the embodiment of external and imposed sociality. The 
Marxist borrowing from anarchism expressed itself in the vision that 
the transcendence of class antagonism would create conditions con- 
ducive to natural and spontaneous cooperation, under which the 
external constraints of state and law would wither away. The resulting 
set of social relations would exhibit a fundamental stmplification of the 
problems of social coordination. The drawback is that this vision 
ignores all other sources of structural social conflict; after all, are we 
not only too aware today of the intractability of conflicts generated by 
ethnicity, gender, religion and nationalism? But perhaps it is the pro- 
jected simplification of social coordination that has the most dan- 
gerous ramifications.9 The disappearance of class antagonisms is 
presumed to leave only non-antagonistic conflicts that are resolvable 
through consensual mechanisms of democratic participation. But is 
this a warrantable assumption? I would suggest not. The root diffi- 
culty lies in the idea that socialism would provide greater scope for 
direct or participatory democracy—there is an underlying assump- 
tion made by Marx that communism would herald a return from the 
alienated Gesellba/t relations to a higher level of direct relations of 
Gemeinschaft. This idea is caught in Marx’s strikingly premodern 
imagery of communist ‘man’ being able to ‘hunt in the morning, fish 
in the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, criticize after dinner’.* 


As is well known, Marx, reacting against the dreams of the ‘utopian 
socialists’, explicitly refused to speculate about the specific shape or 
features of a future communist society. But there is, paradoxically, an 
element of utopianism in Marx’s thought eschewing detailed plans, 
he nevertheless asserted the thesis that communism would simplify 
the problems of social coordination. Once we reject the romanticism 
of the simplification thesis, which underpins the theory of the wither- 
ing away of stare and law, we can readily perceive the emptiness of 
this famous dictum. 


The contention that politics, as an expression of the clash of interests, 
must continue under socialism, and that complex social arrangements 
fequire coordination and regulation, is not—or should not be—con- 
troversial. The more important issues are whether this implies a con- 
tinuing necessity for law, and whether the development of a specific- 
ally socialist law should be pursued. It is certainly the case that expan- 
sion and extension of democracy, a central goal of the socialist 
project, would itself involve more complex social coordination. For 
this reason the ideal of a non-legal social order which envisages the 
displacement of the formal structures of law by direct or ‘popular’ jus- 
tice provides no adequate mechanism for handling conflict. The tradi- 
tiotnal aspiration for workers’ control has tended to assume the 
existence of dispersed sites of self-governing units, small enough to 


” Lenin articulated this idea of the simplification of social coordination under social- 
1sm when he argued that with the abolition of classes ‘people will become accustomed 
to observing the elementary conditions of social life sitheet seelsecs and wethent suberas- 
ation.’ (The State and Revelation, 10. Collected Works, Vol. 25, p 456.) 
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function through direct participatory democracy; but this vision 
ignores the problems of coordination between units and the need to 
take account of the dispersed and divergent interests inherent in com- 
plex interdependence.” It is in this context that any feasible socialism 
would require law. 


It is not necessary to rely on this most typical liberal case for law, 
namely, that relatively complex social arrangements need the predict- 
ability and certainty of rules. More specifically, socialism needs law 
because its commitment to democracy requires extensive guarantees 
of participatory and procedural regularity. An expanded democracy 
would necessitate a complex system of rules about entitlements to par- 
ticipation in democratic decision-making; this would require a ‘juris- 
prudence’ which identified chose interests that are to be accorded 
‘standing’—the entidement to consultation, information, participa- 
tion, rights of appeal, and so on. 

Expanding the Scope of Participation 

Without attempting to set out a full programme for a ‘socialist law’, 
we might suggest one important general characteristic for such a legal 
order. The pervasive form of capitalist law, as elaborated by Pashu- 
kanis, is the private regulation of the exchange of commodities as 
embodied in the complex elaborations of property law. The equiva- 
lent socialist form would be a public law laying down the framework 
for democratic decision procedures for multiple interactions within 
an expanded realm of public life. Such a view is entirely consistent 
with the possibility of a reduced sphere for coercive substantive rules 
of conduct (‘Thou shalt not.. .’). It is important to stress that such a 
shift from private to public would not involve a radical breach with 
capitalist law, given that one of its major transformations in the lest 
century has been just such a growth of public law. From the narrow 
field of administrative law that regulates stare institutions and their 
interrelationships, there has emerged a complex of laws governing the 
decision procedures in both the public and private sectors. 


The role of socialist law would be to expand and facilitate the scope of 
participation, and to enhance its democratic character, thereby open- 
ing up possibilities for informed participation in all areas of social 
life. But such mechanisms could not be encompassed within a project 
of direct democracy; they would necessitate, rather, a complex mech- 
anism of representation, some tentative and limited aspects of which 
are prefigured in developments such as worker representation in cor- 
porations and consumer representation in public enterprises. To 
reduce what would inescapably be a complex system to its simplest 
form, we can suggest that socialist law would involve a shift from sub- 
stantive law (explicit rules of conduct) to procedural law (governing 


= Pat Devine 1s surely right in seeking to resist the wholesale retreat from planning, 
sce Demacracy and Economic Planning, Cambridge 1988. But I am less confident than he 
is that participatory democracy is itself a sufficient vehicle for a renewal of socialist 
planning; rather, I suspect that a complex framework of planning law which stipulates 
noc only procedures but also distincervely legal mechanisms of appeal would be an 
essential ingredient of a democratic system of planning. 

= EV. Pashukanis, Pachubests: Seated Wriiags oa Meram and Law, edited by P. 
Beirne and R Sharier, London 1980. 
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how decisions are to be taken and less concerned with the content of 
those decisions). 


This brief account of the case for ‘socialist law’ is not at odds with 
Sypnowich’s argument, but it differs in one significant respect. Syp- 
nowich argues that the classical Marxist thesis of the withering of the 
state and law is not only unsustainable, but is morally dangerous in 
that it provided significant theoretical rationalization for the authori- 
tarianism of the systems we should perhaps now describe as ‘actually 
no longer existing socialism’. She argues thar the actual course of the 
debates in the Soviet Union during the 19208 and 19308 over the 
future of law can be understood as the triumph of the third strand in 
the Marxist theory of the functions of law—namely, of law conceived 
as an instrument of class rule. “The view that law was unambiguously 
an instrument of class rule and that coercion was necessary to sustain 
it, and law would disappear only upon the full flowering of socialist 
society, justified an epoch of legalized repression under Stalin.’ 
(p. 20). The practical result was that Pashukanis fell into disgrace and 
was arrested (presumed murdered) within weeks of the introduction 
of the 1936 Sealin Constitution that enshrined the project of ‘socialist 
law’. Sypnowich’s case is weakened by a double slippage: the first 
involves a misconstrual of Pashukanis’s argument, and the second a 
misunderstanding of the role played by disputes around the problem 
of ‘transition’ in the Soviet debates. 

Sypnowich emphasizes in Pashukanis what might be called the sub- 
stantive withering away of law, (that as commodity relations disap- 
pear under socialism then law will have no continuing social role). 
Perhaps the more challenging feature of his argument revolves around 
the contention that it is the very form of law itself which is distinctively 
capitalistic and is accordingly inappropriate to the regulation of the 
social relations of a socialist society. (I take up this issue below to 
argue that the form of law is not in fact inimical to socialism.) Pashu- 
kanis’s position is compatible with a recognition of a variety of modes 
of regulation under socialism—for example, the assigning of a consid- 
erable role to popular adjudication through Comrades’ Courts. His 
central theoretical argument is directed toward what he insists is che 
inherent incompatibility between socialist relations of production and 
the bourgeois legal form. This clarification is not intended to suggest 
that we should accept Pashukanis’s thesis, but rather to insist that to 
be of value a critique must question whether his distinction between 
the form and the substance of law can be sustained.¥ 


A second way in which Sypnowich’s case can usefully be extended is 
by taking more direct account of the ‘transition’ debate within Marx- 
ist theory and politics. Her argument deploys only a generalized con- 
ception of ‘socialism’, whilst the actual course of the debates revolves 
around two important distinctions: that between socialism and com- 
munism (with its roots firmly in classical Marxism), and that between 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and socialism (rooted in Lenin’s 


3 For critiques of Pashukanis, see Paul Hirst, Ow Lew end Idesiegy, London 1979; Steve 
Redhead, “The Discrete Charm of Bourgeois Law: A Note on Pashukanis’, Critigns 9, 
1978, pp. 13-20; Ronnie Warrington, “Pashukants and the Commodity Form Theory’, 
International Journal of the Secsolegy of Law 9, 1981, pp. 1-22. 
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extrapolation from Marx's reflections on the Paris Commune). It is 
not my intention to reopen here the debate about the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, but, rather, to suggest that it is important to keep the 
question of transition on the agenda. It remains one of the more diffi- 
cult problems that confront any contemporary socialist project. One 
lesson of the Bolshevik legacy is that an insurrectionary strategy not 
grounded on the prior achievement of political hegemony results in a 
predisposition to authoritarian tendencies. It follows that socialists 
have to confront a much more complex set of problems associated 
with how legitimacy and legality can be sustained under those condi- 
tions of heightened political struggle that will confront any govern- 
ment seeking to embark on major transformations of economic or 
social relations. The problem of how to secure conditions of legel con- 
tinuity, while at the same time pursuing radical socioeconomic change, 
presents a major challenge to the socialist imagination. And signifi- 
candy this problem has never formed any part of the socialist agenda. 


Socialism and the Form of Law 


The most persuasive case for a socialist hostility to law rests on the 
contention, articulated by Marx and elaborated on by Pashukanis, 
that the very form of lew is inherently and inescapably bourgeois. The 
form of law generates a discourse of ‘legal subjects’—abstracted from 
their material social relations as bearers of rights and duties—which 
mirrors the reified relations between the buyers and sellers of com- 
modities.4 There is no disputing that the homology between com- 
modity relations and legal relations provides the simplest illustration 
of the legal form, and that historically the elaboration of private law 
provided the fertile soil within which legal doctrine developed. What 
is controversial is the extent to which legal relations are constrained by 
and limited to the model of commodity relations, and can thus be said 
in some significant sense to be ‘bourgeois’. Whilst the simple contract 
provides one pervasive model, modern legal systems exhibit a much 
wider and more complex range of legal relations. The history of 
modern law has involved a significant extension of the range of social 
entities recognized as ‘legal subjects’; not only are business corpor- 
ations endowed with legal starus, but so, in varying forms, are trade 
unions, voluntary associations and charities. There have been signifi- 
cant shifts in according legal recognition and voice to a diversity of 
interests, particularly in the wake of the rapid developments in envir- 
onmental law. In this respect the USA is significantly more advanced 
than Britain in recognizing ‘public interest’ representation, in permit- 
ting group actions by coalitions of interest groups, and in allowing 
test cases. While there remains an important agenda for securing 
legal recognition for group and collective interests, it is simply wrong 
to contend that the legal form restricts recognition to atomized eco- 
nomic agents. Similarly, it is important to stress that legal rights do 
not simply accrue to private interests; legal stacus has increasingly 


™ Some of Marx's sharpest formulations of the critique of rights were made in ‘On 
the Jewish Question’; for example: ‘Not one of the so-called rights of man goes beyond 
egoistic man, man as a member of civil society, namely an individual withdrawn unto 
himself, his private interest and his private desires and separated from the commun- 
ity ' (Eerty Writings, Harmondsworth 1975, p- 230.) 
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been secured by ‘citizens’, both individually and through group repre- 
sentation. The enormous expansion of public law over the last century 
has undermined the homology between law and private interests. Nor 
can it any longer be contended thar the form of law bears any neces- 
sary relationship to either private or property interests. The existing 
law of the major capitalist democracies exhibits a multiplicity of 
potential mechanisms of control, restriction and limitation, and regu- 
latory capacity over private interests. Although it would require 
detailed demonstration, it is probably the case that existing ‘capitalist’ 
law contains all the legal mechanisms necessary to institute the most 
radical socialist programme. The transformations of modern law can 
be generalized as a shift from a simple unitary form grounded in an 
extrapolation from commodity relations, to a diversity of coexisting 
legal forms whose existence and potential breaks any necessary con- 
nection between the legal form and capitalist social relations. 


Socialism, Rights and the Rule of Law 


A similar line of argument is pertinent to another facet of the classical 
Marxist critique of law: that which contends that ‘legal rights’ neces- 
sarily operate preferentially to secure and protect capitalist interests. 
The assertion that the substantive content of legal rights favours the 
interests of capital merely confirms the obvious truth of continuing 
capitalist political and legislative hegemony. It tells us nothing about 
any necessary elective affinity between capital and law which the 
argument presupposes. In its place a more adequate account must 
ground itself in the contention that law is an arena of struggle; the 
content of law both contributes to and is an index of the balance of 
political forces.> 


Sypnowich’s most valuable contribution is the development of a 
positive account of those legal fields that require sustained atrention 
from socialists. She argues that a socialist version of ‘the rule of law’ is 
necessary if socialism is to deliver its emancipatory promise. Nothing 
ties the rule of law to the protection of individual property interests; 
the substantive content delivered by legal process is an outcome 
of concrete political struggle. Thus, as E.P. Thompson has argued, 
the rule of law can be brought into play to curb the authoritarian 
impulse of the powerful. By extension, Sypnowich argues that the 
rule of law can provide important checks on official discretion under 
modern welfare legislation, and provide the precondition for effective 
socialist institutions. This argument can be further extended and 
tightened: for, if, as I have argued, a viable socialist society will be 
inherently complex, it follows that importance must be attached to 
guaranteeing effective democratic decision-making. A socialist ver- 
sion of the rule of law would provide a means of distinguishing 
between the decision procedures themselves and the substantive 
results of those procedures, thus enabling a viable separation between 
law and politics. 


3 Any detailed social or political analysis of law needs to take account not only of the 
contest over the subsrantrve content of law bur also of its procedural context, a point 
illustrated by Doreen McBarnet’s demonstration of the importance of criminal pro- 
cedure, in Consiction. Lew, the State and the Construction of Justice, London 1981 
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Sypnowich argues against the conventional Marxist association of the 
rule of law with the classic ‘negative liberties’ that have formed the 
bulwarks of private-property interests under capitalism. She insists 
that the rule of law can also buttress the ‘positive freedoms’ bound up 
with the collectivist ends of egalitarian socialist policies. In refusing 
the liberal opposition between liberty and equality, she argues that 
these states can be ‘mutually supporting’ (p. 83). She rightly rejects 
any necessary opposition, but does not give enough attention to the 
significant differences that exist between negative and positive free- 
doms. To mention only the most important, it should be noted that 
the securing of positive freedoms requires something more than a no- 
cost abstention from interference, whether by public or private 
agencies. For example, to secure the right to abortion as a positive 
freedom requires more than decriminalization; it necessitates posi- 
tive provision of medical and other resources. Practical problems 
relating to the quantity of resources and their distribution are less 
justiciable, because they are less readily reduced to the kind of 
question upon which courts of law can effectively adjudicate, or on 
which judges should be the appropriate decision-makers.™ It is 
therefore a more secure argument to contend that the rule of law can 
provide effective procedures for demarcating the boundaries between 
law and politics, than that this doctrine can provide practical 
solutions to the problems that typically concern socialists. I would 
urge a more modest, but nevertheless positive, role for the rule of law 
under socialism. 


Socialism | i Liberali 


Sypnowich’s achievement is to mount a thorough and persuasive case 
for a socialist interest in law. Her work is located squarely within the 
mainstream of English jurisprudential thought; as I have argued, the 
implications of the adoption of this tradition are problematic, since it 
generates certain tensions when melded with Marxism. But there can 
be no doubt about both the theoretical and political correctness of her 
argument. For, as she states, “Law is not merely congenial to social- 
ism. It is an essential pre-condition of its attainment’ (p. 155). The 
defence and elaboration of this case touches on, as she makes clear, 
the necessity for socialist theory to retrieve some of the important 
legal ideals of liberal legal and political philosophy. Such a position 
necessitates a clear breach with that feature of the Marxist tradition 
which, in both theory and politics, poses the necessity of a fundamen- 
tal cleavage between Marxism and bourgeois theory in general and 
liberalism in particular. This issue of the relationship between Marx- 
ism and liberalism has been raised over a range of recent debates, per- 
haps in its most developed form in discussion of the relationship 


The concept of justiclability is especially important with reference to the judicial 
review of administrative action. For example, where ministers are required by 
legislation to bold an inquiry on some planning question, or to ininare an 
environmental-impact inquiry, a court of law is generally ill-equipped to review the 
technical evidence or the merits of the substantrve decision; but what is justiciable is 
whether the decision procedure meets legislanve requirements or more broadly those 
of natural justice. 
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between Marxism and democracy.” One significant fearure of the 
socialist engagement with law is that it poses in a particularly con- 
crete way the need to engage with quite specific features of the liberal 
tradition. These include discussion of the place of rights in socialism, 
and specifically of the compatibility of individual and social rights, 
and the status to be accorded to the principles surrounding the rule- 
of-law doctrine. To these should be added the emerging debate 
around constitutionalism.” It is important to distinguish between the 
two facets of constitutionalism. Firstly, there is the issue—much to 
the fore in both East and West, with the new constitutionalism in 
Eastern Europe” and the constitutional reform debate in Britain 
stimulated by ‘Charter 88’—abour the role and significance of state 
constitutions. There is a second, broader and more pervasive, issue 
which spans both the state and civil society; this concerns the import- 
ance of formal delineation of spheres of competence, scope of jurisdic- 
tion, modes of accountability, and the interrelationships between social 
institutions.” This second arena poses perhaps sharper challenges to 
important components of the Marxist tradition, and in particular to 
Leninism, in that it requires the explicit rejection of the view that ‘the 
Party’ mechanism can provide a substitute for a thorough constitu- 
tionalism of both state and civil society. 


Whar is clear is that an important convergence is generated: on the 
one hand, by the theoretical trajectory of Western Marxism, and on 
the other, by the political imperative of redressing the experience of 
Eastern Europe. One significant and illustrative exemplification of 
the vital agenda for socialism is the engagement with the problems 
posed by law, legality and constintionalism. These issues must come 
in from the cold of the superstructure into the mainstream of the 
socialist agenda. 


77 See, in parucular, John Keane, Pablic Lift in Lats Capetalsom: Toward a Sacsalsst Theory 
Peditcs, Cambridge 1986. 
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Kate Soper 


The Ideology of the Aesthetic 


In Ingmar Bergman’s film of The Magic Flats, the camera, throughout 
the overture, traverses the faces of an audience divided by age, sex, 
ethnicity and style, but united in its common rapture. It is a compell- 
ing image of the power of the ‘aesthetic’ to realize—despite everything 
that tends to human dispersion—an instance of humanist fusion; an 
instance, moreover, that seems all the more exalted because it depends 
on nothing but mutual inspiration, and all the more precious because 
of its fragile spontancity. This audience, in its wordless communion, 
surely captures something of what Kant had in mind when he pre- 
sented the aesthetic as the site of a reciprocity of feeling and intersub- 
jectivity denied us in our rational or moral or purely sensual dealings 
with others. Yet it may also, one feels, capture rather more than Kant 
intended. For, separated though it may be in terms of years or nation- 
ality or personal comportment, there is one aspect in which this 
audience appears more homogeneous: it is undoubtedly essentially 
bourgeois. Perhaps we should say, then, that wittingly or unwittingly, 
Bergman has also registered something of the ideology of the aesthetic; 
something, that is, of what the bourgeoisie had wished the aesthetic to 
be, namely, an image of the achievement in reality not only of the 
consolidation of its own class, but of that promised society of freedom 
and equality through which it sought to legitimate its rule. For the aes- 
thetic has figured in bourgeois thought both as a symbol of its aspired- 
to syntheses of mind and body, of the cognitive and sensual, of indi- 
vidual freedom and social harmony, and as a kind of bad faith, a way 
of refusing to come to terms with the fact that the material divisions of 
society cannot be miraculously rendered into a tensionless whole by 
purely artistic or spiritual means. There is, as it were, a whole part of 
society missing from the ‘Kantian’ audience. 

It is this intricate double story of the aesthetic as sincere ideal of unity 
and as false universality that Terry Eagleton has undertaken to trace 
in his most wide-ranging and philosophically ambitious work to date. 
The Ideology of the Aesthetic’ excites and pleases, not only because of the 
suppleness of its prose and the extent to which it is lit up by the 
pleasure Eagleton himself has had in its making, but because of its 





"Terry Eagleton, The Ldeelegy of the Aesthetic, Blackwell, Oxford 1990, £12.95/%19.95 
pbk. All unartribured page references in the text are to this work. 
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encyclopaedic grasp of ideas and the relative ease with which it guides 
us through the convolutions of a concept which, perhaps more than 
any other employed in philosophical discrimination, is the most vola- 
tile and difficuk to fix. It is no easy task to determine the respective 
terrains of the rational or the ethical, or to say exactly where cognition 
gives way to some more intuitive or sensual mode of apprehension. It 
is even more difficult to specify the area of aesthetic understanding, 
which figures in modern European philosophy both as a mediator of 
ideality and materiality, and as something distinct from either. In its 
mediating function, the aesthetic sits uneasily between the mental and 
bodily poles that it sets out to synthesize; as the achievement of their 
unity, it appears as a mode of experience-cum-understanding that is 
transcendent to either, and entirely sui generis. 


Such remarks may seem unduly abstract to anyone for whom ‘aesthet- 
ics’ has to do essentially with the appraisal of works of art, and refers 
to that branch of philosophy concerned with the value discrimina- 
tions we bring to bear on the concrete artefacts of cultural production. 
But Eagleton has not written a history of aesthetics in this sense; nor is 
there any but passing reference to particular works of art in his book. 
Rather, taking his cue from the elaboration within the German philo- 
sophical tradition of the aesthetic as dealing in a kind of truth attain- 
able neither in pure nor practical reason, he offers a cultural politics 
of this idea of truth from the mid eighteenth century to our own times 
—a history, that is, of the political role it has played within a philo- 
sophy thar is itself a political response to its times, a product and 
maker of its ideological circumstances. 


An Amalgum of Reactionary and Utopian Impulses 


Eagleton presents the aesthetic as a ‘discourse of the body” that 
enters German thought at the point of transition from feudal absolut- 
ism to modern bourgeois society. Though its tempering of the too 
abstract and overtly coercive claims of rationality may have served 
initially to shore up the old order, the emergence of the aesthetic is 
really a symptom of the moribund nature of that form of political 
authority, and comes as a response to the requirement of Enlighten- 
ment for a new kind of human subject (‘one which, like the work of 
art itself, discovers the law in the depth of its own free identity, rather 
than in some oppressive external power’ [p. 19]). In this, the aesthetic 
serves as a means of safe passage, whereby feudal hierarchy and pat- 
ronage can yield to bourgeois individualism and the free anonymity of 
market relations, without risk of collapse into outright anarchy or 
overt rebellion against the imposition of any new form of order. Bour- 
geois society is to be rendered into an organic whole—but it is to be 
organic in a new way, a product of the heart's consent. If it knows a 
law, it is one that individuals have discovered within themselves and 
freely subscribed to; and the aesthetic is its reflection. 

In its upward trajectory—from Kant to Hegel—this aesthetic thus 
registers an optimistic faith in the conformity of bourgeois society to 


7 Ibid., p. 13. This follows Alexander Baumgsrten’s formulation, and is in line with 
the original Greek understanding of aisthesis as referring us to the domain of 
perception and sensation, in contrast to pure cognition. 
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reason and the natural ordering of things. The claims of the sensual 
can be respected, and all due weight given to lived experience and its 
particularity, without finally transgressing the preserve of rational 
and moral law, or threatening the privileged position of humanity 
within the universe of nature at large. But not only will this aesthetic- 
ism in the end prove incapable of the political task it has set itself, 
that of compensating or substituting for the absence in reality of the 
harmonious society of self-regulating subjects it ideally projects; it also 
cannot, even in the phase of its consolidation as ideology, accomplish 
the philosophical task of reconciliation—or at least not without con- 
siderable stress and strain, a continual turning back on its own dis- 
course in order to check the subsumption of the aesthetic within one 
or other of the domains it would mediate between. Thus Schiller 
attempts a corrective to the overly ascetic bias of Kantian theory, but 
only at the cost of revealing the aesthetic ideal as potential source of a 
Romantic critique of bourgeois industrialism. Hegel thereupon figures 
as a magnificent, if rather last-ditch, effort to overcome these tensions 
by projecting Kant’s aesthetic function into the structure of reality 
itself if Kant had left us deprived of any full-blown possession of the 
objective world, Hegel restores it to us as our rightful home.) But his 
recovery of the object from the limbo of unknowing to which Kant 
had consigned it (and also from its too overweaning repossession in 
the subjective intuitionism of Fichte and Schelling) is also not without 
its flaw, since it is accomplished only by means of a theoretical edifice 
of such awesome complexity that it forfeits all ideological accessibil- 
ity. Generated as it is entirely out of abstract reason and puritanically 
opposed to all ‘graven images’ and representations of the sensuous, 
the Hegelian system proves too incapable of engaging with common 
experience to serve as political legitimation. There are, moreover, 
Eagleton suggests, comparable tensions afflicting the ‘aestheticization’ 
of reason represented in the turn to empiricism within English philo- 
sophy (though this receives a relatively cursory treatment*). For here, 
too, the aesthetic comes forward as a political instrument, to be 
turned, on the one hand, as a progressive power against ruling-class 
rationalism, and, on the other hand, lending itself to a conservative— 
and even potentially fascistic—celebration of the natural, spontan- 
cous organicism of the nation-state. 


In a general sense, then, the aesthetic is revealed as an amalgam of 
reactionary and utopian impulses. In so far as its transfigurative 
vision is belied by the power relations and degenerate egoism of bour- 
geois society, it can act as a veil drawn over its ugliness; but in that 
same process it necessarily begins life as an immanent critique of the 
gap between this actuality and its sublime ideals, and thus of its own 
hypocrisies. The tension of the aesthetic within German idealism, as 
both legitimation of Enlightenment and rejection of its instrumental 
rationality, is therefore mirrored in the very differing uses to which it 
will be put in the hands of figures like Blake or Morris on the one 


3 By rejecting Kant’s ‘thing-in-iteelf, and allowing the objectrve world to be fully 
knowable, Hegel denies to Nature its powers of estrangement, presenting it as essen- 
tially congenial to human purposes. 

4 On the grounds that this topic has been covered fully enough elsewhere, and that the 
Anglophone tradition is in any case derivative of German philosophy. See ibid., p. 1. 
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hand, and Burke, Arnold, Carlisle, Ruskin and TS. Eliot on the other 
Moreover, in so far as the philosophy of the aesthetic offers itself as 
an account of the source of values, there is a further schism between the 
more Kantian, autotelic approach, which views aesthetic values as 
somehow quite autonomous and self-derivative, and an approach that 
seeks to root these values more directly in the body and its affections. 


If the ideological manoeuvrings of the bourgeois aesthetic in its more 
self-confident and positive trajectory can be seen as centred around an 
autotelic conception of value, its post-Hegelian and more subversive 
career (from Schopenhauer through Kierkegaard, Marx, Nietzsche 
and Freud) represents a de-spiritualization of the aesthetic, a turning 
back to the body and desire. The image of the aesthetic as ‘lawfulness 
without law’ and as sublime disinterest is thereby profoundly under- 
mined in a shift toward that realm of instinct, will and full-blooded 
sensuality that it was supposed to keep in touch with, but only by 
purging it of its more carnal, ribald and excessive qualities. The eleva- 
tion of will and instinct in the philosophies of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche thus pits the aesthetic against the pieties of bourgeois ideal- 
ism; but at the same time, by virtue of its naturalization of greed, 
power lust and human hypocrisy, it becomes a more negative dis- 
course altogether, appearing to remove all hope of any more exalted 
alternative. Schopenhauer’s ‘carnival of gloom and risible mono- 
manic despondency’; Kierkegaard’s denial of any originary inno- 
cence, and pre-emptive strike against the hollowness of bourgeois 
‘individuality’; Nietzsche's aesthetic as ‘applied psychology’ and dis- 
dein for all sentimentalism, and his contempt—-shared by Kierkegaard 
and Heidegger—for ‘mass man’ and the philistine complacencies of 
‘average’ living: all this is profoundly unsettling of the erstwhile faith 
in the aesthetic as promise of concord and equilibrium. But it is also 
the eruption of nihilism, elitism and irrationalism. The aesthetic is 
turned much more sharply in criticism of the self-deceptive aspir- 
ations of the existing order; bur in the process it also becomes the 
vehicle of a self-punitive irony, a manic laughter at the follies of 
humankind, a morbid pleasure in the sheer incapacity of human 
beings to be even half-way decent, let alone to relish the sublime. 


A Double Narrative 


The remaining four thinkers treated at length in this book—Marx, 
Freud, Benjamin and Adorno—fit less readily into this schema of the 
inflation and the self-deflation of the bourgeois aesthetic, though in 
their relations to each other they might be said to reproduce some of 
its counterpoint. 


Marx, not surprisingly, figures as a point of renewal: as a dialectician 
of the senses who, in revealing that these acquire their form through 
material practice, and thus possess both objective and subjective 
dimensions of existence, blows wide open all pretensions to recon- 
cile sense and spirit within an alienated social order. But, suggests 


3 In a struggle around the ‘aesthetic’, which issues, by and large, in its capturing by 
the Right—an outcome that Eagleton describes as a ‘devastating loes for the political 
left’ (ibid., p. 60). 
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Eagleton, Marx is Kantian enough in his early aspiration to overcome 
the antinomy of Nature and Humanity through the realization of 
‘species-being’; and even when he has put such idealism behind him, 
he retains something of that aesthetic in his projection of communism 
as a kind of unrepresentable sublime of indefinite abundance. What 
is different about Marx’s ‘utopian’ aesthetics, however, is that it goes 
together with very stern insistence on the need for rational analysis of 
the present (with particular attention paid to the ‘bad sides’ by which 
history always proceeds), since this is the sole resource and condition 
of any possible good that may come in the future. 


Yet, almost as soon as Marx has been congratulated on this realism, 
Eagleton is reminding us of the various notes of caution that Freud 
sounded against a belief in any too straightforwardly rational route to 
emancipation. For not only has Freud’s recognition of the intimate 
relation between desire and submission to authority rendered obso- 
lee any simplistic expression/repression model of power, Marx's 
included;° it has also poured cold water on any project aimed at the 
comfortable reinsertion of the body in the discourse of rationality. For 
Freud's message (at least in Eagleton’s Lacanian reading of him), is 
that the body will never be quite at home in language. Law and the 
symbolic—in short, culnre—is gained only at the cost of plenitude: 
of the desire not to desire. 


It is true that this Freudian wet blanket is revealed to contain a num- 
ber of dryer linings. If the law, for example, is exposed as less trans- 
cendental to our caprices than it would purport to be, this is both the 
opportunity for changing its harsher dictates, as well as an obstacle to 
freeing us from our uncritical obedience to it; and if we cannot finally 
‘slay the father’, that may be all to the good in breeding a certain scep- 
ticism, even humour, about the more exorbitant and absurd exactions 
of superego. Moreover, this recourse to comedy is not entirely foreign, 
claims Eagleton, even to Benjamin, who, despite his austerity in other 
respects, follows Bakhtin in referring us to the liberating resources of 
laughter.” But such optimism as this reveals is again reversed when 
we come to Adorno, who offers us a discourse of the body, but only, 
post-Auschwitz, of the body as site of suffering, and who therefore turns 
away from any affirmative aesthetic of the senses, however ironically 
handled. With Adorno, the problem of redemption, if it is possible at 
all, becomes the problem of how to aspire to any furure happiness 
while still keeping faith with the pain of the past. ‘Only by remaining 
faithful to the past can we prise loose its terrifying grip, and this fidel- 
ity is forever likely to paralyse us... If Adorno plies the steel, he does 
£0 as wounded surgeon, patient and physician together...’ (p. 362). 


There are clearly two schemas of understanding at work in this overall 
narrative of the aesthetic. One is that of the ‘discourse of the body’, or 


6 “If the law and desire are born at a stroke, then there can be no question of positing 
an intrinsically creative desire which 1s merely stifled in its expressiveness by a recala- 
trant power’ (ibid., p. 274). 

7 "For both Bakhtin and Benjamin, laughter is the very type of expressive somatic 
utterance, which springs straight from the body's libidinal depths and so for Benjamin 
carries a resonance of the endangered symbolic or mimetic dimension of language’ 
Gbid., p. 338) 
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treatment of the aesthetic in terms of the mind-body polarity devel- 
oped within bourgeois philosophy; the other is the Marxist perspec- 
tive brought to philosophy itself. If the first is chat through which we 
are invited to grasp what is specific to the aesthetic, the second is that 
which invites us to appreciate its status as ‘ideology’. However, for a 
variety of reasons, the juxtaposition of these frameworks is not 
without its tensions. At the most general level there exists the problem 
that Eagleton is putting to use, and at times treating as a comprehen- 
sive and ‘neutral’ discourse; the same bourgeois philosophy that he is 
also, in some sense, denouncing as partial and prejudicial. I suggested 
earlier that Eagleton is offering a double narrative: of bourgeois philo- 
sophy as progressive and self-critical register of liberal-Enlightenment 
ideas, and as self-deluding grandiosity. And it is this doubleness that 
is responsible in no small part for the fertility of his book, and its lack of 
dogmatism. But such an exercize is bound to create a certain irresolu- 
tion between the narrative that invites us to view philosophy as speak- 
ing only to the interests and tastes of the sherry-drinking classes, and 
ghe narrative that invites us to view this same philosophy as if it were a 
trustworthy guide to the nature and collective interests of bourgeois 
society at large—between the text that catches philosophy in its hege- 
monic purposes, and the text written under the influence of its success. 


The general problem here has its more particular reflection in the 
instability of both the key concepts at work in the text: that of the 
‘body’, and of ‘ideology’. As far as the ‘body’ is concerned, the diffi- 
culty is that Eagleton invokes this notion as a general classifying sys- 
tem for all the thinkers under review, even though, as his own 
exposition makes clear, they diverge so considerably in the conception 
they bring to mind-body relations that it is unclear whether one can 
impute any commonly agreed object to their collective discourse at all. 
The problem is at its most acute in respect of those—Marx, Nietzsche, 
Freud—whom Eagleton precisely applauds for their project of 
reworking the aesthetic beginning from bodily foundations (Marx for 
the labouring body, Nietzsche for the body as power, Freud for the 
body as desire). This is for two related reasons: one, because what is 
arguably distinctive to this project is its exposure of the ‘ideological’ 
status of traditional philosophical thinking about mind and body, and 
two, because (at least in the case of Marx and Freud) this exposure 
involves a rejection of any biologically reductive account of ourselves 
as needing, desiring and sensual creatures. What is innovarory in 
Marx's approach is the emphasis placed on the mediation of biology 
by the social, on the historically developed quality of needs and wants, 
and on the degree to which even our senses are as much constituted 
by, as pre-given to, our particular environment and life experience. 
Freud, likewise, particularly if one follows Lacan in viewing the 
‘authentic’ Freud as the anti-biologistic Freud, is precisely to be read 
as resisting any reduction of the cultural, and the desires it engenders, 
to the promptings of some natural reservoir of instinctual feelings: 

what is significant is not bodily functions or libidinal urges in them- 
selves, but the interpretations brought to them in consequence of a 
culturally orchestrated intersubjective context. 


In so far, then, as these ‘great aestheticians of the body’ subvert the 
very terms of the mind-body problem, there is something a little 
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awkward about the use of that framework to represent their contribu- 
tion (and this applies, by extension, to the Marxist aesthetic theory of 
Benjamin and Adorno as well). These points might be restated in 
terms of the overly metaphoric status of the concept of the ‘body’ in 
the text, given the range of more literal constructions that it is possible 
to place upon it: is it referring us to unmediated corporeality, or func- 
tioning as a synonym of the ‘sensual’? Is this the ‘body’ as conceptual- 
ized within the empiricist-rationalist tradition of philosophy, or as 
conceived from the standpoint of those theories which challenge that 
tradition? Perhaps this ambiguity would not matter greatly were it not 
that it generates uncertainty about how far those forms of sensuality 
which are distinctive to aesthetic experience, and which relate to, but 
clearly do not reduce to, bodily sensations, are being respected. One 
can agree that there is something too puritanically abstracted from 
corporeal responses in the Kantian theory of the ‘indifference’ of a 
truly aesthetic contemplation, but in whatever ways the ‘body’ does 
enter into the experience it could not be adequately accounted for in 
purely physicalistic terms.® 


An associated difficulty is that Eagleton constantly deploys the stan- 
dard genderization of the mind-body divide as a means to explore 
philosophical antitheses. (Thus, the aesthetic is the ‘feminization’ of 
‘phallic’ conscience, and associated with everything traditionally coded 
‘female’—nature, taste, immanence, sentiment and, of course, ‘body’ 
—as opposed to the ‘masculinity’ of law, the symbolic, abstraction, 
transcendence, and so forth.) This is quite justified in so far as Eagle- 
ton is here registering philosophy’s own sexual typology’; but there is 
something more problematic about his tendency to present this as 
having nothing but positive import for feminism, since that would 
seem to imply an overall acceptance of its gender essentialism. On the 
other hand, it may be a little unfair to quarrel with a gender subtext 
while laughing at the excellent jokes it affords (as, for example, in the 
case of Eagleton’s deftness with Heidegger's ‘readiness-to-hand’); and, 
besides, in mitigation, it has also to be said thar Eagleton displays a 
rather endearing confusion around sexual identity. (Thus, Hegel’s 
virilely penetrative Geist turns out to be endowed with womb-like 
properties, and the ‘castrating feminine assault’ of Nietzsche's truth 
suddenly finds itself in the camp of thar ‘patriarchal metaphysics’ 
which is reeling from the female attack.) 


Ideology and the Subject 


At a more fundamental level, however, these issues raise questions about 
the ‘ideological’ status of philosophy in Eagleton’s account—specific- 
ally concerning its truth value and the extent of the influence it is seen 
to have upon society at large. In other words, are we dealing here with 
philosophy-as-ideology in the more conventional Marxist sense, that is, 
as one of those partial, inverted and abstract forms of ‘pure’ thought 


2 What is peculiar to sensual experience, one might say, is thar it is not reducible to the 
having of sensations, but involves a certain reflexivity, or cognitive savouring of their 
quality. The pepchic and the sensory seem so iotimarely bound up in any distinctively 
sensual response that it seems impossible to do justice even to the more immediately 
sensual work of art or literature in purely bodily terms. 
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whereby the bourgeoisie, in blindness to the conditions of its thinking 
and hence of its rather parochial reach, presents its own interests as if 
they were valid for humanity in general? Or are we dealing with philo- 
sophy as the very terrain on which the respective claims of mind and 
body, materialism and idealism, are being arbitrated in a permanent 
process of revision and adjustment, and which is therefore to be 
viewed as a site of ideological conflicts generated within society as a 
whole? How far, to put the point crudely, does Marx contribute to, 
and how far does he explode, the ‘ideology’ of the aesthetic? And the 
same question arises with respect to many of the other thinkers 
treated in the book: how far are they part of philosophy’s endless 
struggles with the errors of its ways, and how far a challenge to its pre- 
tensions to knowledge? In short, what is meant by ‘ideology’ here? 


This question has obviously been of no small concern to Eagleton 
himself, given that his most recent book is devoted to a clarification of 
the confusions surrounding the concept. What is interesting about the 
book on Ideslegy, however, is that it does not tidy up the conceptual 
unclarities by offering us the essential ‘true’ theory of ideology. On the 
contrary, the pertinence of the concept is defended on Wittgenstein- 

ian lines: it is doubtful, says Eagleton, ‘that one can ascribe to 
ideology any trveriable characteristics at all. We are dealing less with 
some essence of ideology than with an overlapping network of “family 
resemblances”.’9 This precisely does set mean that ‘ideology’ can be 
assimilated to ‘discourse’ and absorbed within its concept. It means, 
rather, that only those discourses are ideological which have the 
‘family resemblance’ of relating in a fairly direct way to the power 
struggles central to the reproduction of a given form of social life. For 
the most part, then, ‘ideology’ refers pejoratively to those ‘signs, 
meanings and values which help to reproduce a dominant social 
power’; but it can also refer, in more neutral fashion, to ‘any signifi- 
cant conjuncture between discourse and political interests’.” 


If we now map this account of ideology back onto The Ideology of the 
Aesthetic, it arguably resolves some of the tensions I have been focusing 
on, for it could then be said that the book documents the ‘ideology’ of 
the aesthetic in both the more pejorative and the more neutral sense of 
the term—in other words, it offers a history of all the ways in which 
aesthetic discourse is in significant collusion or dissent from domi- 
nant political interests over a particular period of time. Some might 
question whether this is a resolution, as opposed to an acknowledge- 
ment, of such tensions, but I think Eagleton may be right that this is 
the best we can do with the concept. 


All the same, one aspect of the argument of The Idselegy of the Aesthetic 
remains unclear to me, and is arguably not quite in line with the 
approach adopted in Ideelegy. This concerns the role that Eagleton 
wants to accord ideology in the constitution of the subject. In Ideslogy, 
Eagleton is critical of Althusserian theory for presenting the autonomy 


9 Ideology: An Intredmteon, Verso, London 1991 (£32 95/$59.95 hbk; £10.95/$17.95 pbk), 
p. 222. 
P Ibid., p. 221 


of the subject as merely illusory,” and he also argues against viewing 
ideology as possessing a ‘discursive omnipotence’ to legislate social 
interests into being.” Ideology, he contends, may ‘actively constitute 
subjects’, but these same subjects are also ‘always conflictively, precar- 
iously constituted’, and in this sense are viewed as retaining some 
active centre of resistance to its ‘constituting’ work.” 


Now, there is much in The Ideology of the Aesthetic that conforms to this 
argument. For, although the book contains a number of formulations 
referring us to what ‘power’ or the ‘law’ or ‘commodity relations’ 
need in the way of subjects, such antihumanist talk is continually off- 
set by appeals to the needs and capacities of human beings them- 
selves. At various points, in fact, Eagleton offers a quite explicitly 
dialectical approach both to ideology and to those it interpellates. He 
tells us, for example, that 


There is a wodd of poliacal difference between a law which the subject 
really does give to itself, in radical democratic style, and a decree which 
sull descends from on high but which the subject now ‘authenticates’. Free 
consent may thus be the antithesis of oppressive power, or 2 seductive 
form of collusion with it. To view the emergent middle-class order from 
either standpoint alone is surely too undislectical an approach. In one 
sense, the bourgeois subject is indeed mystified into mistaking necessity for 
freedom and oppression for autonomy. For power to be individually 
authenticated, there must be constructed within the subject a new form of 
inwardness which will do the unpalatable work of the law for it, and all the 
more effectively since that lew has now apparently evaporated. In another 
and democracy over a barbarously repressive state. As such, it contains 
within ivelf a genuinely utopian glimpse of a free, equal commuaity of 
independent subjects. (p. 27) 


Here, then, Eagleton. appears to draw a definite, if fine, distinction 
between a genuinely autonomous moment of subjectivity and the 
‘autonomous subject’ as a deluded construct of ideology. But this is a 
precarious dialectic, and it is not always clear how far Eagleton is com- 
mitted to sustaining it. At times, in fact, one senses in his argument that, 
despite a reluctance to return to the Althusserian habits of the past, he 
still finds these more compelling than either of the other apparent 
options: the heresy of an explicitly ‘humanist’ subject, on the one 
hand, or the discourse of ‘discourse’ and deconstruction, on the other. 


For example, in his concluding chapter on postmodernism Eagleton 
offers (rightly in my opinion) a general overview of this as a contra- 
dictory development that one can applaud as a radical politics at the 
service of authentic local and popular needs, but that one must 
denounce in so far as it reflects the logic of capitalist development. 
‘Much postmodernist culture,’ he argues, ‘is both radical and conserv- 
ative, iconoclastic and incorporated’ (p. 273). It is thus as ambivalent 
in its message about art and culture as it is in its attitude to history 
and truth. It demotically confounds hierarchies, bur also follows the 
commodity itself in its erasure of truth, meaning and subjectivity. 





1 Ibid., pp. 142-6, 152-3- 


Since capitalism is of its very nature transgressive of all boundaries 
between high and low, esoteric and demotic, the seemingly radical 
postmodernist attack on a sequestered art runs the risk of reproduc- 
ing the very logic it opposes. Likewise, in its treatment of history and 
truth, postmodernism shows itself to be as much a disciple of the 
Fordist ‘history is bunk’ school of thought, and of Whitehall ways 


with truth, as of any more subversive doctrines. 


Yet, even as Eagleton approves the genuinely subversive element in 
postmodernist critiques while reproving them for their denial of sub- 
jectivity and suppression of potentially radical meanings and values, 
he invites us to view the issues at stake in terms of a conflict in the 
ideological needs of the system. Thus, he writes, ‘the mandarin culture 
of the high bourgeois epoch is progressively called into question by 
the later evolution of that very social system, but remains at certain 
ideological levels indispensable... partly because the subject as 
unique, autonomous, self-identical and self-determining remains a 
political and ideological requirement of the system, but partly because 
the commodity is incapable of generating a sufficiently legitimating 
ideology of its own’ (pp. 374-5); or again, that ‘the autonomous 
human subject is no clapped out metaphysical fantasy, to be dispersed 
at a touch of deconstruction, but a continuing ideological necessity 
constantly outstripped and decentred by the system itself (p. 377). 


So, it seems, then, that the hidden hand of ideology had been pulling 
the strings all the time, and it was only one of its more cunning ruses 
to have flashed us a glimpse of an autonomous subject whose auton- 
omy appeared not to have been constructed by the system.4 


A Question of Resources 


Whatever the difficulties attaching to Eagleton’s own argument, how- 
ever, he is right to present postmodernism as deeply ambivalent in its 
approach to questions of cultural value and subjectivicy—at least to 
the extent that it offers its own brand of populism as some kind of 
left-wing cultural positioning. In one sense, as Fredric Jameson has 
suggested, this populism can be viewed as a continuation or comple- 
tion of the arguments developed by the New Left in opposition to the 


“4 And this is a position thar is reflected in difficulties arraching to some of Hagleton's 
more specific arguments. Thus, bourgeois meaning 11, as we have seen, in some sense to 
be peeserved from the profanities of postmodernist eclecticism; bat at the same time 
Joyce's Ubpses is congratulated for ‘pulverizing’ the "bourgeois myth of immanent 
meaning’ because it erodes the distinction between ‘high and low, holy and profane, past 
and present, authenncity and derrvariveness, and does so with all the vulgarity of the 
commodity itself. Joyce's texts in general, ın fact, ‘turn the economic logic of capitalise 


which difference, uniqueness and privilege are the order of the dey—and the sphere of 
producnoa, which that symbolic order ironically helpa to sustain’ (The Ldeolegy of the Ass- 
thetic, pp. 375-6). The problem bere, however, is not only chat this is a defence of Joyce 
somewhat at odds with the terms of the polemic ageinst postmodernism, bur thar it 
leaves it ambiguous whether we are to view Joyce as a self-consciously anticapitalisuc 
writer or as the ideological reflector of its commodifying logic (and neither of these 
approaches, in fact, seems adequate). It also arguably evades the question of the rather 
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earlier Frankfurt School stress on the manipulations of the Culture 
Industry. In other words, it can be seen as continuing the shift away 
from a more elitist and negative appraisal of popular culture towards 
the view that some sort of radical potential is discernible within com- 
modification itself, in so far as the consumerist desires it generates 
become the source of some deeper dissatisfaction with the system. On 
the other hand, the postmodernist twist that ‘completes’ this argu- 
ment is extremely problematic, since instead of focusing on the ‘dis- 
satisfactions’ bred by consumerism, it tends rather to congratulate 
mass tastes for their ever more refined appreciation of technical 
sophistication. Whar has therefore been eroded by this postmodernist 
radical populism is the very distinction between art and entertain- 
ment, ‘high’ and ‘low’, that sustained the critical edge of left-wing 
cultural theory. What has disappeared, as Jameson points out, is the 
standpoint of any ‘genuinely aesthetic experience’ of the kind for- 
merly used to unmask the structures of commercial art.” 


However, as Jameson also points out, this does not mean thar the old 
problem of ‘true’ and ‘false’ happiness is not still with us: that is, 
whether ‘watching thirty-five hours a week of technically expert and 
elegant television can be argued to be more deeply gratifying than 
watching thirty-five hours a week of 19508 “Culture Industry” pro- 
gramming’.” Moreover, since the postmodernist position relies on 
the assumption that the viewers of this non-manipulative high-tech 
chain of signifying images are themselves unconscious of the utopian 
wisdom of their so doing, it is unclear how any political messages can 
be adduced from it. Jameson himself concludes, therefore, that ‘per- 
haps today, where the triumph of more utopian theories of mass cul- 
ture seems complete and virtually hegemonic, we need the corrective 
of some new theory of manipulation, and of a properly postmodern 
commodification.” 


One can agree with this, and so presumably can Eagleton, given that 
it seems implied by his own portrayal of postmodernist ‘radicalism’ as 
altogether too collusive with the current dynamic of capitalism. But 
quite what form this theory could rake remains obscure. Or, rather, it 
remains as difficult to supply such a theory as it is easy to state the fun- 
damental problem to which it would provide the solution: how to give all 
due weight and respect to the mass tastes which must provide the 
springboard of any transformative politics, while in some sense also 
denouncing them as ‘false’. The problem, of course, is not a new one for 
the Left, but lies at the heart of its entire ‘democratic socialist’ project. 
For, to put it simply, the sensibilities which both Eagleton and Jameson 
bring to their discussions of postmodernism speak to their continued 
conviction of the need to provide a ‘democratic socialist’ perspective 
within cultural studies, but also to a very keen awareness of the 
difficulties of sustaining such a project within the present climate. 


This, in turn, raises the issue of how far one can continue to pose the 


D Fredric Jameson, Lets Merxinm: Aderwe, or the Persistence of the Dialect, London 1990, 
PP. 141-3. 

* Ibid., pp. 142-3. 

7 Ibid., p. 143. 
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question of its viability in terms of the need for the Left to provide an 
improved or more updated theory. It is certainly true that this wing of 
Marxism has always had a hard time engineering even a purely theor- 
etical reconciliation between its democratic open speech (‘trust to the 
people, for only they are in a position to speak to the authenticity of 
their desires’) with its socialist aside (‘the ventriloquists of capitalism 
do not know what they are missing’). And in this sense, one can 
understand the inclination to cast around for newer, and yet more 
sophisticated, theoretical resources to bring to the seemingly uncrack- 
able nut. (Thus, Jameson thinks Adorno might just pull it off, with a 
little corrective from Williams; Eagleton, less confident of anyone in 
particular, agrees about Adorno and Williams, but believes Haber- 
mas has got some interesting ideas too, and then there’s Benjamin, 
and Bakhtin, Freud possibly, not to mention some earlier voices...) 


Yet, one might argue that the question of viability cannot be thought 
purely in terms of theoretical resources, in which the Left is not, in 
fact, so ill-equipped (with no mean contributions from Eagleton and 
Jameson themselves). The problem, arguably, is less one of finding the 
right voice than of finding enough of an audience, outside of the 
academy, that is responsive to it. And this raises the further question 
of how the Left should respond to the lack of popular interest in its 
own objectives. For, it can treat this as further proof of the powers of 
commodity society to manipulate happiness only at the cost of putting 
a question mark over its own political pertinence and popular engage- 
ment. This is not, by any means, to suggest that we should shut up, 
but only that we may be waiting for something more than can be 
provided by further refinements in our theoretical offerings. That 
said, I shall now make an obvious point (though it is also Adorno’s, 
and he is never very obvious®): there are still people who are 
starving. In other words, one also has to say to the Left: “Thou art to 
continue’—which is a point echoed in a more sombre clip from 
Shakespeare, by Eagleton himself, when, in approval of the idea that 
we should never allow despair finally to silence us, he quotes Edgar in 
King Leer to the effect that the worst is not upon us, so long as we can 
say ‘this is the worst’. 


It would be a touch melodramatic, not to say misleading, to suggest 
that it is only despair that fuels the continuing production of socialist 
theory. The point is, rather, that so long as there are so many being 
brought to the unspoken extreme, it seems important, however 
unpropitious the climate for its reception, to continue to provide a 
compelling voice of criticism. This applies, moreover, even to those 
areas of concern, such as the ‘utopian’ implications of First World 
cultural consumption, that may seem rather remote from the gnaw- 
ings of the belly elsewhere. For the lines of connection here are not as 
tenuous as we are led to believe by those who have no patience with 
the furtherance of this exercise. And in any case, what we are talking 


# I refer here to Adorno’s insistence ‘that no one shall go hungry any more’ (Minima 
Moralia, London 1974, p. 156) as a kind of material precondmon or essential prelimin- 
ary, whoee necessity must be set against the ‘luxury’ of more metaphysical speculations 
on the difficulties, and possibly ever-receding ‘utopia’, of final grarification. See Jame- 
son's discussion, Law Merxasm, pp. 14-15. 
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about here has to do vety directly with the formation and quality of 
our own culture, too. 


I have made note of tensions, ambivalences, irresolutions in Eagle- 
ton’s book. But had he written a work from which they were absent, it 
would be far less pertinent to our times. For anyone who remains 
intellectually interestedin continuing the socialist dialogue around art 
and culture, and morally convinced that it should continue, his book 
provides both the substance of the ideas to do the thinking, and the 
wit and inspiration that stimulates the will for it. 
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James Donald 


Dewey-eyed Optimism: The 
Possibility of Democratic Education 


In 1983, I ended an article about education after four years of That- 
cherism by quoting Raymond Williams from The Leng Revolatiex. The 
old privileges and barriers had gone, he had argued in 1961. The ques- 
tion was now ‘whether we replace them by the free play of the market, 
or by a public education designed to express and create the values of 
an educated democracy and a common culture.'! Although I worried 
at the time that this might be too melodramatic, I was probably 
underestimating the radicalism of Mrs Thatcher's aspirations—or, a3 
it turns out, of Mr Major’s great simplicities. The Education Reform 
Act (1988), the National Curriculum, the scrapping of the Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority, the privatization of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
torate, and the other measures associated with them constituted a 
deliberate attempt to destroy the post-Beveridge consensus embodied 
in the 1944 Butter Act. The new settlement was designed to ‘modern- 
ize’ education by displacing local-authority provision in favour of a 
more market-like system of regulation. To balance this gestural devo- 
lution, the degree of autonomy that schools and teachers had in 
formulsting the curriculum was significantly diminished. Instead, the 
content of schooling was to be prescribed ‘from above’. The National 
Curriculum, as first conceived, had promised exactly that: a standard 
language, a narrative history of national destiny, and so a normative, 
monocultural definition of community claiming the legitimacy of 
familiar values and an eternal identity. 


Since 1983, these policies have left education in a mess—though how 
much more of a mess than before is debatable. No surprise there,.if 
only because a systemic inertia makes education maddeningly imper- 
vious to the initiatives and wiles of any government. More interesting, 
in some ways, has been the extent to which Williams's apparently self- 
evident alternative co ‘marketization’ has itself come to look increas- 
ingly questionable. Although Thatcherism might claim some credit 
for this enforced rethinking, it has just as much to do with the lessons, 


‘James Donald and Jim Grealy, “The Unpleasant Fact of Inequality’, in AnnMarie 
Wolpe and James Donald, Ls There Axwyoms Hore from Edacation?, London 1983, p. 10L 
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and the crises, of the Left, of feminism and of antiracism in the 1980s 
and 1990s. Can we still assume, for example, that the institution of the 
comprehensive school and the orthodoxies of progressive teaching 
will ‘express and create the values of an educated democracy and a 
common culture’? Does it even make sense to equate the aspiration to 
a radical, pluralistic democracy with the idea of a common culmre— 
at least in so far as that implies a homogencous culture, a culture of 
identity and so of exclusion? Haven’t today’s urgent debates about 
democracy, nationalism and the idea of community at least empha- 
sized the need for a greater alertness to the demands and difficulties of 
cultural difference? To pose the question of education in those terms 
opens up several cans of worms. It raises issues about the formation 
and operation of collective identities and traditions, about the rela- 
tionship of cultural differences to social inequalities, and about the 
outcomes of pastoral techniques of government. 


Education after Thatcherism 


Recently, several books have appeared that chart the vicissitudes of 
education under Thatcherism. In the present context, it seems redun- 
dant to recount the often incisive and revealing things they say about 
that history. Instead, in this review I want to emphasize how they 
formulate the question of education, and how, given the bleak 
experience of the past fifteen years and an unfriendly future, they 
attempt to imagine alternatives. In this light, the books represent a 
fascinating picture of changing times. The pain of adaptation is 
evident in the new tone of disappointment and bitterness in the latest 
volume from the veteran Communist historian Brian Simon. Of all 
the authors I shall consider, he remains the most wedded to conven- 
tional modes of thought. He still sees the struggle for educational 
Opportunities as part of the laborious Hegelian march to democratic 
self-realization, and the comprehensive school as a means of unifying 
the People as the subject of this history. The new Education Group 
at the University of Birmingham's Department of Contemporary 
Cultural Saudies—the English home of the creative dialogue between 
a Gramscian politics, a radical sociology and contemporary critical 
theory—not surprisingly prove themselves more open to change. In a 
crucial, though still hesitant, theoretical move, they have begun to talk 
about agency rather than resistence, and they accept the need to engage 
with pluralist and liberal traditions of educational thought. Although 
they still see their task as defining the ‘really useful knowledge’ thar 
was the ideal in the earlier Unpepaler Education, they here acknow- 
ledge, to some extent at least, that this will require not just new insti- 
tutional arrangements but a new (or revived) political vocabulary.3 
Perhaps the most intriguing sign of the times, however, is the way that 


? Brian Simon, Edweation and the Secsal Order, 1940-1990, Lawrence & Wishart, London 
1991, £39.95 hbk. A Festschrift for Simon is to be published thus year: Ali Ratransi and 
David Reeder, eds., Rethtwking Redscal Bducation, London 1992. 

S Hanesiinn Cronp’ n (amas OF Bistaingham Department of Caliardl Sadi). 
Bdwcatven Limited: Scheels and Training and the New Right stace 1979, Unwin Hyman, 
London 1991, £40.00 hbk, £19.99 pbk; see also Centre for Contemporary Cultural 
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Ken Jones, in his Right Tura, attempts to articulate a radicalized 
progressivism that is demscratic, modern and intellactual.4 These terms 
of reference are taken by Jones (whose intellectual and political forma- 
tion was in the International Marxist Group, the Socialist Teachers’ 
Alliance and the National Union of Teachers) from an apparently 
very different type of radical, John Dewey. 


When I trained as a teacher in the early 19708, Dewey hovered in the 
background as a shadowy and somewhat irrelevant presence: on the 
side of the angels, yes, but too committed to scientific method and to 
liberal individualism for the radicalism of those days. Twenty years 
on, everybody wants to claim him. To borrow a phrase from Edward 
Said, his has become a travelling theory. In the United States, his 
ideas are invoked to bolster the eclectic populism of Henry Giroux,’ 
or to underwrite Richard Rorty’s case for a postmodern bourgeois 
democracy. Ken Jones reads Dewey in neither of these ways. Never- 
theless, the different appropriations do point up a new emphasis that 
organizes the current debate. That is, what would constitute a speci- 
fically demecratic education? 


Dewey's unfussy pragmatism opens up some possible answers; or, at 
least, it closes off some old orthodoxies. His rejection of any idea of a 
‘fixed, ready-made, finished self neatly subverts the banalities of 
those forms of progressivism based on a non-interventionist develop- 
mentalism. The question of education is not about a Rousseauian 
human nature to be repressed or liberated. Similarly, Dewey sees the 
search for democratic social institutions as necessarily ‘experimental’. 
His guiding principle is therefore the creation of a democratic 
community, even though he acknowledges thar this ideal cannot be 
realized: “Democracy in this sense is not a fact and never will be.’ 


The important point is that, by emphasizing the open-ended forma- 
tion of subjectivity and the aspiration to community, Dewey makes it 
impossible to derive a system of education or a mode of teaching 
either from an assumed human nature or from a known form of 
community or identity. Once you have kicked away those taken-for- 
granted foundations, how then do you articulate defensible pro- 
grammes of reform? Central to educational debate, then, is the ques- 
tion of political authority in a democracy. “The legitimacy of power is 
based on the people,’ argues Claude Lefort, ‘but the image of popular 
sovereignty is linked to the image of an empty place, impossible to 
occupy, such that those who exercize public authority can never claim 
to appropriate it. Democracy combines these two apparently contra- 
dictory principles: on the one hand, power emanates from the people; 
on the other, it is the power of nobody.’7 It is the contingency, the 
agonism, and the evanescence of authority that make the question 
of democratic education so difficult. Certainly, they expose the 


4 Ken Jones, Right Tara: The Coasernative Revelanon 9 Edacation, Hutchinson Radius, 
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assimilationist pantomime of the National Curriculum. But where do 
they leave the certainties that have conventionally authorized progres- 
sive educational alternatives? 


The Forward March? 


Brian Simon’s Education and the Secial Order 1940-1990 is the fourth and 
final volume in his monumental history of education in England and 
Wales. It is an impressive achievement, providing an empirically thick 
description of fifty years of policy debates. Those of us grubbing in 
adjacent fields will be raiding it for material and guidance for decades 
to come. It is also an immensely engaging work. As a friend once 
remarked, this is social history as Béildeagsremen: the coming to matur- 
ity of the heroic English working class, Simon's narrative tells how 
its attempts to take up its rightful social position have been thwarted 
not only by its enemies (in this lacest volume, wicked Conservatives 
and Machiavellian civil servants), but also, increasingly, by false 
friends (pusillanimous Labour leaderships, critical sociologists and 
the like). The story ends—or fails to end—with a pessimistic twist. In 
the 1960s it looked as though our hero might eventually come into its 
inheritance of fully comprehensive education, only to have it snatched 
away once more, thus leaving the old battles to be fought yet again. 


For all its undeniable appeal, the shortcomings of this historiography 
are all too evident in Edscation and the Secial Order. Its narrative is 
structured around unexamined categories of ‘the people’ and ‘pro- 
gress’. Rather than explaining why he believes that comprehensive 
schooling can be both democratic and effective, for example, Simon 
` invokes the authority of figures like Harold Dent, editor of the war- 
time Times Educational Supplement, and C.G.T Giles, Communist presi- 
dent of the NUT when Butler's Education Act was passed in 1944, who 
called for universal comprehensive secondary education in the 19403. 
Their views, it is claimed (on not wholly persuasive evidence), 
expressed widespread popular pressure, and that, apparently, is all 
the justification necessary. The flavour of the book, the logic of its 
narrative, and Simon’s organizing thesis that ‘education is central to 
the mediation of the social order’ are captured is this passage about 
the dilution of the 1944 Act by the Artlee government: 


[Iln spite of the hopes of the immediate post-war years, the carly surge, the 


Act. Even under a Labour government, elected with a massive majority, the 
mediation of existing class relations was still seen as the major function of 
the education system—or, if this was noc overtly realised at the time, 
measures were permitted to be maken, and carried through, which object- 
rvely reinforced the traditional purposes of the existing educational 
structure. (p. 15) 


The ‘heroic’ developments in the 19603 are read through a similar 
grid: 

These, in a sense, were contradictory. That there was a strong, popular 
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surge towards comprebensive education 1s undoubted. And this was to 
continue. The form in which tt was introduced, or, perhaps, facilttared by 
the Labour government ensured a relatively slow transition marked by 
innumerable local battles, by set-backs and advances. The opportunity to 
bring about a decisive transformation of the system was in fact lost. 
Among powerful members of the government a basic lack of will on this 
issue was clearly discernible (in 1964 Harold Wilson had himself 
announced that grammar schools would be abolished ‘over my dead 
body’). Once again government policy, while in this case overtly giving 
effect to conference decisions, in practice failed to carry through the full 
reform proposed, promised and expected. The piecemeal nature of the 
progress achieved by 1970 ensured thar the full value and implications of 
the change, as percerved by its progenitors, could not be realised. (p. 331) 


Simon repeatedly tells the story of how comprehensivization has been 
thwarted. That, rather than the strategy itself, is always the problem. 
By leaving the comprehensive principle uncriticized and undefended, 
Simon ducks serious questions from both Right and Left. Imagine, if 
you can, a benign neo-liberal who agreed that an educated democracy 
and a common culture were desirable, even essential, aspirations. 
Whar evidence, such a critic might ask him, is there that the state- 
directed social engineering embodied in the idea of the comprehen- 
sive school has achieved these objectives? What good grounds are 
there, empirically or logically, for supposing that it ever could? This 
then ties in with questions from the Left hasn’t Keynesian welfare- 
statiam not only failed to alter existing social inequalities, but also 
reduced its targets to the status of dependent clientalism? Is it not 
time to admit, or at least to consider, that the ideals of an educated 
democracy and a common culture as envisaged by Raymond Williams 
may themselves be based on a delusory Enlightenment conception of 
culture and the self, and need to be displaced in favour of aims and 
objectives articulated within a different policy calculus? 


Simon is not unaware of these problems, but his response to them is 
odd. In an attempt to rebut what he sees as the pessimism of Pierre 
Bourdieu’s ‘reproduction theory’ (p. 554), he invokes the paradox of 
consequences. He had used the same move in a 1983 lecture, ‘Does 
Education Matter?’,® where his (perfectly correct) proposition was 
that educational reforms seldom achieve their desired social ends. 
Intentions are usually only partially achieved, and outcomes are often 
diametrically opposed to them (p. 25). What he refuses to acknow- 
ledge, however, is that the plans of the good guys are just as likely to 
have unforeseen and undesired outcomes as those of the bad guys. 


It is true that when it comes to the comprehensive school, Simon does 
admit that ‘education systems deriving from (or embedded in) 
societies with sharp class divisions’ are unlikely ‘to act directly and 
immediately to transform that society’. But, he objects (switching the 
terms of the argument), the changes that interest him are long-term 
and geological, and so not susceptible to auditing by empirical social 
scientists. He even claims not to care greatly ‘whether it can be shown 
statistically thet schooling, and/or a particular innovation, has a 


"In Simon, Dees Education Matter?, Londoa 1985. 
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marginally positive or negative effect on the distribution of income, 
or life opportunities, however measured, or on social mobility.’ The 
only value that counts for him is ‘human subjective experience— 
people's capacity for movement, for acting on the environment, trans- 
forming it, and so for self-change’ (p. 30). 


Simon’s commitment to the comprehensive school thus turns out to 
be based entirely on an act of humanistic faith rather than on political 
calculation. This is confirmed in the new book. He concludes with a 
rallying cry for ‘a full, all-round education embodying humanist 
objectives’ that is conceived ‘in a generous spirit involving recogni- 
tion of the full mystery of human potential’ (p. 558). This is not just to 
misunderstand how education works in modern societies—that is, as 
an individuating technique of government rather than in a dialectic of 
actual repression and potential liberation.’ By claiming to speak not 
only for the people but with the authority of ‘the full mystery of 
human potential’, Simon also pre-empts the political dialogue about 
the purposes, techniques and outcomes of education. Human myster- 
ies, fixed identities and incontrovertible institutional answers are 
quite at odds with the democratic emphasis on the contingency of 
identification and on the experimentalism of political reform. 


‘Really Useful Knowledge’? 


Nowhere is Simon’s refusal to acknowledge any questioning of the 
legitimacy of the comprehensive solution more evident than in a foot- 
noted reference to the analysis of the social-democratic settlement in 
postwar education offered by the cocs Education Group in Uspepaler 
Education, Having commended it as ‘unusual and certainly stimulat- 
ing’, he goes on—without evidence—to castigate its ‘failure to recog- 
nise the (political) importance and social significance of the transition 
to comprehensive education’ (p. 468). What Simon sees as an over- 
sight was in fact the heart of the cccs polemic: the gap between the 
comprehensive ideal and people’s experience of it. 


The new Birmingham collection, Educatten Limited, again asks how 
schools might be made more responsive and accountable to popular 
needs and aspirations. In doing so, at least in its editorial sections and 
the chapters by Richard Johnson, it marks out a decisively different 
perspective from Brian Simon. ‘Merely formal access’ and ‘atrempts 
to extend the logics of comprehensive provision’ fail to grasp ‘the 
cultural character of the school, especially . . . the social orientations to 
knowledge which are incorporated in curriculum categories and the 
more general features of knowledge in school’ (p. 33). 


The recognition that schools are cultural institutions linked to more 
extensive cultural networks—of ‘youth’, ‘the family’, work and so 
forth—is one of the strengths of the Birmingham approach. It enables 
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them to imagine forms of education that would not impose a single 
identity, but which might be geared to the dialogic construction of 
community. Their ideal is ‘a public system which in forms of govern- 
ment and internal relations is sufficiently flexible, open, and well- 
resourced and staffed to allow an ongoing discussion of social 
objectives and cultural differences, right up to the modification of 
forms of social power within the institution itself’ (p. 268). This, they 
acknowledge, draws on liberal and pluralist traditions, but with a 
difference: ‘educational systems and their specialist workers have to 
have the resilience not merely to accommodate difference, but to 
evoke and negotiate real antagonism too’ (p. 268). 


This emphasis on difference, negotiation and a critical reflection on 
existing social arrangements seems to me quite right. But to what 
extent does Education Limited exemplify or enact it in the body of its 
text? In practice, the concern with cultural difference is not pushed far 
enough. The authors collectively apologize for being white men 
(p. xv), but most of them nonetheless stick within the post-Paul Willis 
problematic of the transition from school or college to work.” 
Despite a critique of the colonization of progressive pedagogies for 
vocational training, they still for the most part express their alterna- 
tives in terms of a fairly conventional progressivism. “Here lies the 
struggle for those committed to the development of a critical educa- 
tion,’ concludes James Avis: ‘the need to reappropriate progressivism 
and move beyond it to provide a “really useful” education’ (p. 138). 
Isn't the lesson of cultural difference and democratic dialogue that the 
questions begged by categories like critical, progressivism, and saseful 
themselves need to be explicitly interrogated? 


It is only Richard Johnson who moves from asking ‘what is to be 
done?’ to nag at the even more difficult question: in what terms 
should we think about what we do and about what might be done? In 
contrast to Brian Simon, Johnson is willing to ask what the New Right 
was all about, and to consider whether its critique should make him 
rethink any of his ideas. What he derives from his reflections is largely 
a confirmation of the thesis of Uspepaler Edscatien: that the progres- 
sive strategy of welfare provision and social engineering proved 
unpopular because it was always dominated by middle-class reform- 
ers, especially professional state employees, and never became a mass 
or working-class movement. Rather than follow this through to ask 
whether state-provided education could ever produce ‘really useful 
knowledge’, however, Johnson turns anxiously inwards to a soul- 
searching critique of his own practice as a teacher. 


Here a chance to evoke and negotiate a real disagreement seems to be 
lost, for Johnson’s reflections on the ethics of teaching set a different 
-political agenda from that implicit in another major strand in the 
book. Both in his contributions to Edwcaties Limited and also in the more 
extended arguments in his own book Edwcation and State Formation” 
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Andy Green’s proposals for institutional reforms as the path to a 
democratic education remain much more in the Brian Simon tradi- 
tion. The attempt to present this orientation as the ‘outside’ of a 
reform movement to which a refunctioned professionalism and a dif- 
ferent curriculum would be the ‘inside’ is one of the least persuasive 
features of Education Limited. 


Green argues convincingly that the peculiar, piecemeal development 
of state education in England has proved inimical to either effective- 
ness or democracy, and many of his proposals for change seem per- 
fectly sensible. It is not these conclusions that worry me, but his lapses 
into the Supermarket Fallacy. However dramatically his historical 
narrative shows that policy formation is always contingent on its 
social, political and cultural context, his own alternatives ignore just 
these factors. Instead, he treats the policies of existing nation-states as 
packages from which you can select the ingredients for the perfect 
political recipe. Of course, there have to be policies about types of 
institution, about funding and regulation, and about curriculum 
content. But to imagine that education—or, at least, democratic edu- 
cation—is a soluble problem in this way is quite different from think- 
ing about it as a matter of negotiation and critical self-reflection. 


Missing from Green’s approach is a sense of the problem of authority 
in debates about education, and thus a concern with the way that 
political disagreements about educational issues are staged: who has 
the authority to arbitrate and decide, and on what grounds A focus 
on political authority might offer a more productive way than the 
outside/inside model of linking Green’s concerns to the concern of the 
other contributors: that is, the way that the forms of cultural authority 
instituted by the classificatory logics of the curriculum and the day-to- 
day routines of the school enlarge or restrict the life-chances of differ- 
ent students, and different categories of student. In neither form, 
however, is authority the sort of question that can be got right. 


Socialist P em 


Ken Jones's analysis and prescriptions in Right Tare are broadly 
similar to those of the Birmingham Group. He, too, acknowledges the 
weaknesses in the radical tradition, particularly its insensitivity to the 
cultural aspects of schooling. He, too, admits that aspects of the New 
Right critique have been telling, alchough he is scathing about those 
he sees as colluding with the policies it has engendered. (He is 
particularly ruthless in filleting Neil Fletcher's new realism at the 
Inner London Education Authority.) 


At its best, Jones’s alternative vision has two particularly attractive 
features. One is the way that he eschews the idea of grand designs 
being imposed nationally. Instead, he asks how particular schools 
should work in their communities in order to achieve ‘an education 
that highlights and opposes social inequalities, investigates how the 





™ For an interestiog (liberal) discussion of these issues, see Amy Gutmann, Demecretic 
Education, Princeton 1987. 
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world and lives of students have come to be what they are, and consid- 
ers what might be done to change them’ (p. 155). 


This interpretation of Dewey's principles of the democratic, the 
modern and the intellectual points to the book’s other great strength, 
which is that it still represents very much a teacher's perspective. 
Jones is at his most compelling when describing how teaching should 
begin with children’s interests and concerns and then bring them into 
confrontation with frameworks for making sense of the world. This 
self-critical progressivism is not without its limitations, however. It 
does not altogether transcend the familiar, disabling idea that educa- 
tion should be about the full expression or development of ‘people's 
creative potential’ (p. 187). Thus, although Gramsci is one of his 
major points of reference, along with Dewey, Jones shies away from 
the full force of his educational conservatism. Gramsci started from 
the principle that learning is about acculturation rather than—or, 
better, as a means to—self-expression. He saw that this involves a 
dynamic relationship of transference to the cultural authority embod- 
ied in academic knowledge and the figure of the teacher. It is a 
disavowal of that authoritative role in favour of a vaguely hedonist, 
vaguely puritan notion of teaching-as-therapy that has been the 
undoing of so much progressive work. Jones is too canny to fall for 
that, but the rhetoric of education as displaced politics echoes on. 


This is linked to the other weakness in his argument. Like the Bir- 
mingham Group, he reiterates the need for a greater degree of 
parental involvement and public dialogue. But he is unclear about 
what exactly this means, or how it might be achieved. It sounds fine to 
call for ‘a forum to discuss the school’s curriculum with the communi- 
ties it serves’ and to say that this should ‘involve students, teachers, 
and parents from across the whole range of the community in 
structures where differences could be acknowledged and negotiated’ 
(p. 162), but it does not add up to much if you do not say what the 
appropriate institutional mechanisms and discourses might look like. 


Jones is also equivocal on whether he really envisages a negotiation 
between incommensurable and irresolvable values and beliefs—the 
antagonism which the Birmingham Group rightly see as inevitable. 
He veers between the language of dialogue and an older, more 
vanguardist notion of mobilizing support for educational and 
political programmes—the ‘popular surges’ Brian Simon talks about, 
perhaps. The implicit message is that’ everyone will in the end be 
convinced by his rationality, his expertise, his political judgment. 
Rather than work through the difficult question of where authority 
lies in this model, Jones ends up by offering a ‘Charter for Schools’ 
and so simplifies the complex questions and sophisticated arguments 
he has begun to set in place. This undermines the strength of his 
critique and the conviction of the alternative he attempts to forge 


from his reading of Dewey and Gramsci. 
Radical Vocationalism? 
Both Edwcaties Limited and Right Turu stress the need for a critical 
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education. That almost goes without saying, but perhaps the very 
obviousness of equating a radical democratic education with a critical 
education needs to be questioned. I sympathize with Dewey’s aside 
that ‘the work of education is constructive, not critical.’ The danger is 
that in dismantling existing social and cultural norms, there is a 
tendency either to assume that there should be no such norms (a 
curious nihilism), or to rely on comforting and unquestioned ortho- 
doxies, or to remain silent about proposed alternatives. 


This uncertainty, or loss of nerve, may lie behind the ambivalence in 
both books about the idea of vocationalism, which is becoming some- 
thing of a test case in rethinking educational radicalism. In most of 
the forms in which it actually exists, as Jones and the Birmingham 
Group rightly emphasize, vocationalism has been an imposed disci- 
pline, a deskilling displacement of traditions of apprenticeship, a 
conscription that keeps young people out of the labour market, and 
an excuse to denigrate and undermine existing educational practices. 
The authors pointedly quote Gramsci’s observation that the voca- 
tional schools proposed by the Mussolini government in the 19208 
were ‘destined not merely to perpetuate social differences but to 
crystalise them in Chinese complexities.'3 They might equally have 
cited Dewey, who in 1916 had denounced any system that would 
‘continue the traditional liberal or cultural education for the few 
economically able to enjoy it, and would give to the masses a narrow 
technical trade education for specialized callings, carried on under the 
control of others. This scheme denotes, of course, simply a perpetua- 
tion of the older social division, with its counterpart intellectual and 
moral dualisms.’4 


Dewey, however, also made the case for another vocationalism. Done 
differently, it might transcend those dualisms and challenge the ideal- 
ism and individualism of academic schooling. By dismantling the 
hierarchies of cultural authority embodied in the old liberal curric- 

ulum—specifically, the mentel-manual division—it promises an 
education as democratic, modern and intellectual as Ken Jones might 
wish. This vocationalism would not be about preparing certain stu- 
dents for low-level occupations, but would make an understanding of 
work and the economy a priority for all types and phases of educa- 
tion. For Dewey, vocationalism thus brought into focus two funda- 
mental questions: ‘whether intelligence is best exercized apart from or 
within activity which puts nature to human use, and whether individ- 
ual culture is best secured under egoistic or social conditions.’5 In 
terms of the Birmingham Group’s populist utilitarianism, vocational- 
ism above all exgdt to be ‘really useful’. 


It is this positive potential thar Jones and some of the authors in 
Education Limited (James Avis, Robert Hollands, Andrew Vickers) 
want to rescue and develop. It also explains why some of the radical 
sociologists who challenged the symbolic authority of the traditional 





3 Antonio Gramsci, Selections frem the Prisa Notebooks, London 1973, p. 40. 
4 John Dewey, Demacracy and Education, New York 1966, p. 319. 

5 Ibid., p. 320. 
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curriculum in the 19708 can now be found lobbying for a critical voca- 
tionalism. Michael Young, for example, editor of the hugely influen- 
tial Keewledge and Control (1972), is one of the authors of the Institute 
for Public Policy Research paper A British Baccalaureat: Ending the 
Division between Education and Training. $ Geoff Esland, a contributor 
to Krowledgs and Contrel, has edited two volumes on Edacation, Training 
and Employment for a new Open University course.” These allow the 
various protagonists in these debates to speak in their own voices. 
There is, nonetheless, a twofold editorial polemic. On the one hand, 
the readers question the idea thar all you have to do is invest in 
education and your industrial problems are solved. On the other, they 
expose the cynical inversion of that argument (by James Callaghan 
and Margaret Thatcher amongst others) to blame Britain's industrial 
failings on the negative attitudes and incompetences supposedly bred 
into potential managers and young workers by their teachers. 

If the critical force in today’s radical vocationalism lies in its dis- 
mantling of the symbolic authority of academicism, there is much 
greater ambiguity about its constructive agenda. When the Institute 
of Public Policy Research is trying to persuade the Labour leadership 
to shift its policy, it promises a more effective workforce, industrial 
efficiency, and a transition to a ‘high-skills equilibrium’ thar will 
bring economic salvation. These ‘human capital’ arguments have 
been seized on to beef up Labour’s platform of ‘supply-side’ manage- 
ment—though the evidence that schooling alone can deliver these 
economic goods looks pretty shaky. I am more persuaded by the 
implicit agenda of people like Ken Jones and the Birmingham Group. 
This I take to be the aim of enabling people to act more autonomously 
and reflectively in a changing labour market, not least because this is 
a precondition for an effective civil society. 

None of the books here really makes a convincing case linking that 
democratic principle and the claim—or gamble—that such educa- 
tional changes would produce greater growth. Ar present, sadly, I sus- 
pect that it is taken for granted that the rhetoric of economic efficiency 
and individual self-interest are more likely to be politically effective. 


Radical Democracy? 


Nevertheless, and more optimistically, it may well be because he artic- 
ulates an educational philosophy in terms of democratic community 
that writers as divergent as Richard Rorty and Ken Jones are turning 
to Dewey. For Rorty, he offers an imprimatur for the idea of politics 
as civilized conversation; for Jones, a programme of radical 
modernization. Equally, I have found something slightly different in 
him: an emphasis on democratic authority, which places at the heart 
of educational debate the contestability of identity, the provisional 


% Michael F.D. Young, ed., Keewledgs and Control, London 1972. Institute for Public 
Policy Research, A Brarsh Bacalaureat: Endzug the Division banveen Education and Train- 
tag, London 1990. The other authors are David Finegold, Ewert Keep, David Mili- 
band, David Raffe and Ken Spours. 
"7 Geoff Ealand, ed., Education, Traing and Employment, Volume r Educated Labear— 
the Changrag Basis of Industrial Demand; Volume 2: The Educatumal Respoass, Addison- 
Wesley, Wokingham, 1991, £1.95 each, pbk. 
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nature of institutions, and so also the limits of community. 


This entails an approach to education in terms of the difficult articula- 
tion of differences, and not merely their pluralist or postmodern cele- 
bration—a radical multiculturalism for a radical democracy. Radical 
education ceases to be always only critique. The school and the teacher 
have a legitimate role to play in the institution of culturei norms, values 
and hierarchies. This, as Gramsci realized, is essential because indi- 
vidual agency is always authorized in relation to such norms: that is 
why schooling i isa legitimate civic obligation. But this education is 
not conservative, because it must always involve the sceptical articula- 
tion of tradition, a necessarily recursive and experimental process. 


The alternative to conservative traditionalism need not be a lazy, 

i dissidence, a sentimental relativism which evades the 
cultural and ethical responsibilities of teaching. Nor should it be the 
assertion that any one type of institution or curriculum or pedagogy 
will produce a desired personality, whether the well-adjusted citizen 
or the radical intellectual. 


Different questions at last seem to be emerging from the educational 
debate. What would be the institutional conditions for a radically 
pluralistic culture and for a radically democratic civil society? What 
should be, and could be, the role of education in the attempt to bring 
those conditions into being? Gramsci contributes toward an answer 
with his insistence on norms of cultural authority. Dewey, on the 
other hand, emphasizes the contingency and mutability of such 
norms, and the need for continual critical reflection on the institu- 
tions through which they are deployed. These two principles are 
neither incompatible nor outmoded. Rather, they identify the only 
plausible dynamics of democratic education. 
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The acquittal of the Los Angeles policemen who so publicly and merci- 
Jessly beat up Rodney King exhibited the degradation of justice by-a 
virulent and unashamed racism. The riot and clashes that followed 
demonstrated the frustration and despair which, as Mike Davis so 
memorably warned in his articles on LA in NLRs 151, 164 and 170, consti- 
tute the explosive underside of the dazzling ‘capital of the late twentieth 
century’. Lynell George’s article is a vivid exploration of events which 
combined an uprising of the poor with intercommunal violence. 


` In Europe no less than in the United States, there are disturbing signs of 
a racist involution as fis de siècle capitalism becomes mired in its own 
contradictions and as the official political order loses legitimacy. In 
Britain the corruption of law enforcement by racism and the spread of 
intolerable social conditions have also set the scene for outbursts which 
parallel those in North America. As Winston James shows in this issue, 
the Afro-Caribbean experience of oppression in Britain has helped to 
shape resistance and foster the birth of a new identity. He shows how the 
original Caribbean migrants of the fifties and sixties progressively aban- 
doned social identifications based on ‘pigmentocracy’ and island par- 
ticularism as they came to terms with a society many of whose members 
branded them as coloured whatever their shade or West Indian proven- 
~ance. However, James challenges the view that racist pressure has 
created a homogeneous black community. While Afro-Caribbeans have 
discovered a latent shared identity in Britain, there are significant, and in 
some cases growing, barriers to solidarity between those of Afro- 
Caribbean descent and those whose origins lie in the migration from 
India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. Different religious traditions, different 
occupational profiles and divisive stereotypes all play their part in disag- 
gregating communities which nevertheless share an experience of racial 
oppression. James’s unsparing account of the logic of racialization 
` avoids facile optimism and shows the scale of the effort required to con- 
struct a genuinely democratic and multicultural society. Catherine Hall’s. 
review of The Wages of Whiteness by David Roediger explores the histor- 
ical constitution of a white identity that fosters racial and gender 
privilege. f 


rt. 


Benedict Anderson’s eloquent commentary on the ‘New World Dis- 
order’ puts in a wider context the problem of minority communities in a 
world where the economic demand for migrant labour has not been,y 
matched by the needed development of a tolerant, open political culture 
and where there are multiplying dangers of instability and militarism. 


In NLR 178 Sabina Lovibond argued that currently influential ‘post- 
modern’ trends of philosophical thinking were inappropriate to thinking 
through the problems posed by women’s oppression, or to articulating 
the demands of contemporary feminism. In a recent Tanner Lecture, 
Richard Rorty sought to show the relevance of his brand of pragmatism 
to the concerns of feminists, responding in the course of his argument to 
Lovibond, amongst others. In this issue Sabina Lovibond argues that 
Rorty’s critique of a feminism cast in ‘realist’ and ‘universalist’ terms 
wrongly contends that proponents of the latter are unaware of the con- 
ceptual innovations upon which a coherent feminism must itself 
depend. l 


The Communist revolutions made such a large contribution to shaping 
the twentieth century that the collapse of Communism in Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union raises fundamental questions about the 
pattern and direction of contemporary history. In NLR 189 a variety of 
authors addressed themselves to this problem, pointing both to the con- 
tinuing problems of capitalism and to the continuing potential of social- 
ist ideas, including the classical doctrines of historical materialism. In 
this issue Fred Halliday, Michael Rustin and Ralph Miliband respond to 
Francis Fukuyama’s thesis that these events prove that history has ended, 
since there is now no alternative to liberal capitalism. Though Fukuyama 
greatly overestimates the achievements and potential of liberal capital-4 
ism, and takes no account of the case for democratic socialism, his work, 
developing the tradition of Hegel’s philosophy of history, has a scope 
and thoughtfulness that sets it apart from simple Western triumphalism. 
We also publish in this issue Peter Loptson’s review of another contribu- 
tion to the contemporary philosophy of history—Richard Blackburn’s 
argument that the Hegel—-Marx conception of human freedom takes too 
little account of the frailty of its planetary setting. 


In NIR 192 Alan Hunt reviewed Christine Sypnowich’s recent book The 
Soctalist Concept of Law. In this issue Sypnowich replies, defending what 
she sees as the indispensable contribution of philosophical jurispru- 
dence to a democratic socialist order. 


Benedict Anderson 
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The New World Disorder 


It is quite possible that historians of the 20508, looking back into our now 
closing century, will pick out, as one deep tectonic movement stretching 
across more than two centuries, the disintegration of the great polyethnic, 
polyglot, and often polyreligious monarchical empires built up so painfully 
in mediaeval and early modern times.* In most cases the disintegration was 
accompanied by great violence, and was often followed by decades of civil 
and interstate wars. In the 1770s the first nation-state was born in North 
America out of armed resistance to imperial Britain, but it was inwardly so 
divided that it subsequently endured the bloodiest civil war of the nineteenth 
century. Out of the prolonged collapse of the Spanish Empire between 1810 
and 1830 came the brutal despotisms, rebellions and civil strife that have 
plagued Latin America until our own time. As a result of the Great War of 
1914-1918 the Hohenzollern, Habsburg, Romanov and Ottoman empires 
blew up, leaving in their wake a congeries of small, weak, and generally 
unstable nation-states in Central and Eastern Europe and in the Near East. 
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The fall of the Ch’ing Empire in 1911 opened two generations of civil 
wars in China. Partition in British India, massive interethnic violence 
in Sri Lanka, the Thirty Years War in Vietnam, the continuing civil 
strife in Northern Ireland, the bloody collapse of the Ethiopian 
Empire, the horrors in Uganda and Zaire—all in differing ways can 
be seen as outcomes of the same long process. 


Seeming to counteract this tectonic movement—which involved, of 
course, liberation as much as disintegration—was Communism in its 
early internationalist form. The success of the Bolshevik Revolution in 
the very heart of the evaporated Romanov empire permitted Lenin 
and his associates to reassemble many of the pieces of that empire 
during the early 1920s. But the Soviet Union did not regard itself as a 
huge new nation-state, rather as a sort of model for a future in which 
nationalism as a political principle would be finally superseded. 
Indeed, for a time, under’ the centralized control of a multiethnic and 
militant Communist Party, nationalism was reduced generally to a 
politically insignificant ‘cultural’ ethnicity. 


This phase, however, did not last very long. Reeling under the fero- 
cious onslaught of Hider’s armies, Stalin and his associates discovered 
that encouraging nationalism was crucial to the war effort. In a 
famous speech delivered on 7 November 1941, the CPSU’s general sec- 
retary urged his listeners thus: ‘Let the manly images of our great 
ancestors Aleksandr Nevsky, Dmitri Donskoi, Kuzma Minin, Dmitri 
Pozharsky, Aleksandr Suvorov and Mikhail Kutusov inspire you in 
this war.” Prosperous Europe has today forgotten how much it owes 
both to Stalin and to Russian nationalism for the destruction of the 
Nazi empire. But in the war’s aftermath, it proved implausible to add 
the communized states of Eastern Europe to the USSR, and thus began 
a pluralization of Communist states bearing national names. After 
Eastern Europe came Yugoslavia, North Korea, China, Cuba, and Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia. In 1979 the first, and, it may well be, the last, 
wars between Communist states broke out, as Vietnam invaded Cam- 
bodia and China invaded Vietnam. A historical logic was already 
visible, if then generally unnoticed. Nationalism could be halted, but 
not permanently restrained or superseded. So that, during the 1980s, 
Stalin’s empire was just as surely imploding as Churchill's had done. 


Meanwhile, also in the aftermath of World War II, the bourgeois 
colonial empires of France, Britain, Holland, Belgium, and even 


* This text us a revised and expanded version of a talk recorded by the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation in Ithaca, wy on 5 December 1991. 

! Aleksandr Nevsky defeated the Swedish army on the banks of the Neva in r240, 
Dmitri Donskoi routed the Mongols on the banks of the Don in 380; Kuzma Minin 
and Dmitri Pozharsky expelled the Poles from Moscow ın 1612, leading to the founding 


regarded as Napoleon's successful antagonist in ira. In another speech of that year, 
Stalin spoke more broadly of the Germans as ‘a people devoid of conscience and 
honour, a people with the morals of beasts, [who] have the umpudence to call for the 
destruction of the Great Russian Nation, the Nation of Plekhanov, of Lenin, of Belin- 
sky, Chernychevaky, AI ee ee ari Gorky and Chekhov, of 
Pavlov and Chechinov ... and of Kutusov 
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Portugal collapsed, creating by the end of the 19708 a United Nations 
with four times the membership that had made up the pioneering 
League of Nations half a century earlier. 


The last reincarnation of a pre-modern empire is China, where Mao 
Tse-tung, taking leaves out of the books of both Stalin and the Sons of 
Heaven, attempted heroically to create a socialist state on imperial 
foundations. But it was named The People’s Republic of China, and 
thus represented from the start a forlorn attempt to stretch the short, 
tight akin of nationalism over a vast multiethnic, multireligious, 
multilinguistic imperium. One is reminded of France in the 19508, 
which still included Algeria as a part of the metropole, and which 
fought a horrifically brural—and futile—war to keep things that way. 
It is thus quite possible that Mao’s empire too will crumble, at least at 
the edges. Taiwan is already effectively independent. Tibet may well 
follow, and perhaps China’s Turkic and Mongol zones in due 
course.” There is no reason to think that late empires die more peace- 
fully than their predecessors, or that the aftermaths of their dying are 
any less tormented. 


Dangerous Fancies 


In what perspective does it make sense to reflect on all of this? There 
are, I believe, four misconceptions which ought to be discarded from 
the outset. The first is thar what is going on is ‘fragmentation’ and 
‘disintegration’—with all the menacing, pathological connotations 
these words bring with them. For this language makes us forget the 
decades or centuries of violence out of which Frankensteinian ‘inte- 
grated states’ such as the United Kingdom of 1900 , which included 
all of Ireland, were constructed. Should we not really regard such 
‘integrations’ as pathological when we see how calmly The Irish 
Republic and the United Kingdom have coexisted since the former 
was established in 1921—after decades of often violent repression and 
resistance? Or when we observe the brutal warfare still continuing in 
‘integrated’ Northern Ireland? Behind the language of ‘fragmentation’ 
lies always a Panglossian conservatism that likes to imagine that every 
status quo is nicely normal. 


The second prejudice, which is related to, and grows partly out of the 
first, has to do with the relationship between capitalism, markets, and 
state size. Unreflecting commentators—on the Left and on the Right 
—frequently assume that ‘small’ countries, with limited resources in 
raw materials and labour, are somehow not ‘real’ countries or are 
‘barely’ viable in the face of the industrial giants and the exigencies of 
the world capitalist economy. This kind of thinking goes back to early 
modern mercantilism, and was given additional force in the late eight- 
eenth century by the American nationalist Alexander Hamilton, and 
in the mid nineteenth century by the German nationalist Friedrich 


7 To be sure, the Han form the vast majority of China’s population, and this demo- 
graphic weight should militate against successful separatisms. But one should not 
forget the history of polincal fiss:parousness among the Han themseives, In the last 150 
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List, who argued for ‘big’ nation-states on the grounds that only these 
had sufficiently large internal markets to permit ‘economic sover- 
cignty’ and a seriously competitive place in an industrializing world. 


But revisionist students of political economy have for some time been 
arguing that in a highly interconnected world economy it is quite 
often small, ethnically and religiously homogeneous countries that do 
best. In Europe they point to The Netherlands and Finland, Norway 
and Austria by comparison with Italy, France and the United King- 
dom. In Asia they refer us to South Korea and Thailand, Singapore 
and Japan, by comparison with India, Indonesia, Sri Lanka or Paki- 
stan. The argument is quite simple at bottom. It is thar in such small, 
homogeneous countries the sense of national solidarity is especially 
strong, making it easier for political and economic leaders to ask 
for sacrifices without expensive coercion, to develop smoother indus- 
trial relations, and effectively to seek specialized niches in the inter- 
national division of labour. Conversely, domestically troubled giants 
like the United States or India face enormous political difficulties in 
bending and renovating the national economy in the contemporary 
environment. 


The third fancy is that ‘transnational corporations’ have somehow 
made nationalism obsolete. After all, people say, we see General Elec- 
tric abandoning high-wage America to locate its new plane in labour- 
cheap Venezuela and Zambia, as well as hiring Venezuelans and 
Zambians as local managers. This view, however, overlooks the 
obvious facts that the effective controllers of General Electric are over- 
whelmingly American citizens, live in America, are active politically 
in America, and can be quite antagonistic to Japanese, or German, or 
French ‘transnationals’. Their indifference to the plight of American 
workers is not at all new, and is in fact easier to get away with because’ 
of the vast size of the United States. 


The fourth prejudice is that there is some inscrutable connection 
between capitalism and ‘peace’, such that the ‘free market’ is instinct- 
ively juxtaposed not merely to the command economy bur to war. 
This idea flies flatly in the face of all the historical evidence. No coun- 
try fought more wars in the nineteenth century than ‘free trade’ Brit- 
ain. No country has fought more wars in the second half of the 
twentieth century than would-be free-market America. Both World 
Wars were instigated by capitalist giants. 


All four fancies are not merely profoundly conservative. To the extent 
that powerful leaders in big countries actually believe them, they are 
dangerous, for they have the cumulative effect of encouraging such 
people to imagine that they stand for progress and peace, while their 
adversaries stand for ‘narrow’ nationalism, sectionalism, and often 
‘terrorism’. In turn, this view encourages them to unleash the prepon- 
derant military power at their disposal to make their wishes prevail. A 
simple example is Indonesia’s bloody ‘integration’ of the old Portu- 
guese colony of East Timor, which between 1975 and 1980 took the 
lives of one third of the local population. Today, in the face of ever 
bolder resistance to this ‘integration’, the regime in Jakarta prepares 
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for more repression against ‘disintegrationists’, ‘separatists’ and ‘anti- 
Indonesian elements’. Everyone sensible knows that all significant 
violence would cease the minute Jakarta agreed to quit East Timor 
and leave its wretched and heroic people alone. 


Modern Imagini 


Whar, then, accounts for the driving power of nationalism and its 
much less respectable younger relation ‘ethnicity’? And how are the 
two related? Two common types of explanation quite clearly can not 
stand serious investigation. One is that they are the natural creatures 
of economic discontent and relative deprivation. It is true that many 
nationalist and ethnic movements build on, or exploit, such discon- 
tents. Yet these same discontents have also fired a wide variety of 
other, often competing, social movements—socialist, communist, 
religious, millenarian, and so forth. Nonetheless, many of these com- 
petitors, for a variety of reasons, seem today to have lost their ideolog- 
ical power for the time being. Hence nationalism and ethnicity are 
very likely to move in to take their place. We are seeing a good deal of 
this ‘moving-in’ in today’s Eastern Europe, where once-staunch Stalin- 
ists are turning themselves into strident nationalists. The other expla- 
nation, typically propounded by the political leaders of nationalist 
and ethnic movements, is that they represent deep historical memories 
and traditional communities. In fact, however, such movements are 
distinctly modern imaginings, and none go back further than the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. The truth is that it is precisely their 
modernity which gives nationalism and ethnicity such contemporary 
power. 


The two most significant factors generating nationalism and ethnicity 
are both linked closely to the rise of capitalism. They can be described 
summarily as mass communications and mass migrations. Up until 
the nineteenth century the vast majority of the people in even the most 
advanced states could neither read nor write, and for the most part 
lived and died near where their ancestors had lived and died before 
them. But capitalism, and especially industrial capitalism, changed all 
this, first in Europe and the Americas, later, and with increasing 
speed, around the rest of the world. 


Capitalism linked to the technology of printing had already created in 
early modern times an impressive production of books in vernacular 
languages. In the nineteenth century appeared the mass-oriented 
newspaper, consumed not merely by the book-reading middle classes 
but by the growing working classes, who, unlike their peasant fore- 
bears, had to be made literate to function effectively in factories and 
their new urban environments. Governments, intensely aware of the 
educated-manpower needs of capitalism and of their own conscript- 
based, industrialized military machines, began developing modern 
school systems, with standardized textbooks, standardized curricula, 
and standardized examinations—in the politically dominant vernacu- 
lars. (Imperialism quickly spread these structures and habits to the 
colonized territories.) In conjunction with the spread of the political 
doctrines of republicanism, liberalism and popular democracy, print 
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capitalism brought into being mass publics who began to imagine, 
through the media, a new type of community: the nation. In the twen- 
tieth century, with the development of radio and television, these 
impulses have been enormously reinforced, and stretch still further, in 
that their messages are accessible to people who do not have to be very 
literate in the dominant vernacular—messages, furthermore, which 
have a colloquial, auditory and visual immediacy that print can 
scarcely match. 


Mass Migration and the World Market 


Mass migration also took on a new character in early modern times in 
that it was stimulated less by disaster and war than by commerce and 
capitalism’s development of increasingly rapid and safe long-distance 
transportation. Over the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies millions of minimally free Europeans and millions of enslaved 
Africans moved across the Atlantic to the Americas. In the nineteenth 
century there came an extraordinary market- and state-induced flow 
of non-Europeans from continent to continent. Chinese to California, 
Southeast Asia and Australia; Indians to South America, Africa, 
Southeast Asia and Oceania, followed by Armenians, Lebanese, 
Arabs, and so many others. In our own time the pace is fast, and likely 
to increase in speed, thanks to the train, the bus and the aeroplane: 
Koreans in Canada, Filipinos in Italy, Thais in Japan, Turks in Ger- 
many, West Indians in England, Algerians in France—in their tens, if 
not hundreds of thousands. To be sure, many are ‘pushed’ by political 
repression in their homelands, but the great majority are ‘pulled’ by 
exactly that force—the market—which George Bush imagines as a 
force for peace and order, bur all modern history shows to be the most 
deeply subversive institution that we know. 


Human bodies, though caught up in the vortex of the market, are not 
merely another form of commodity. As they follow in the wake of 
grain and gold, rubber and textiles, petrochemicals and silicon chips, 
they carry with them memories and customs, beliefs and cating 
habits, musics and sexual desires. And these human characteristics, 
which, in their places of origin, are usually borne lightly and unself- 
consciously, assume quickly a drastically different salience in the dias- 
poras of modern life. It is no accident that nationalism’s historical 
debut occurred in the Americas among the descendants of Scots and 
Castilians who shared language and religion with Scots and Spaniards 
in Burope, but who had rarely seen Scotland or Castile. The metro- 
poles thought of them scornfully as ‘creoles’ or ‘colonials’—as it were, 
non-European Europeans—and this imposed, placeless, identity 
eventually fused with attachment to their non-European homes, to 
create the possibility of becoming Mexicans, Venezuelans and ‘Amer- 
icans’. Such people, however, were peculiarly fortunate compared to 
their successors elsewhere. ‘Debased' they might be in the eyes of the 
imperial metropole, but they were still more or less ‘white’, still spoke 
European languages, and still followed European religions. They 
could not be treated with the full brutality inflicted on Indians, Afri- 
cans and Asians. Furthermore, they were following the market out of 
the metropole, not back into it. In the Americas they quickly made 
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themselves masters of the indigenous populations. (Following inde- 
pendence from the metropoles, they encouraged huge new immigra- 
tions from non-British and non-Spanish Europe to consolidate this 
domination and to promote accumulation in a labour-scarce envir- 
onment). Afterwards, only in Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa could their example be followed. In all later market 
migrations, people moved away from the periphery towards more 
inward centres, they had no choice but to be subordinated, and they 
were never regarded even as ‘debased Europeans’. 


The scale and speed of these modern market-driven migrations made 
any traditional form of gradual assimilation to the new environments 
very difficult. In the face of bewilderingly alien environments it was 
only to be expected that the migrants would turn to each other for 
moral and economic support—and so they clustered in ghettoes small 
or large—in Detroit, Berlin, Huddersfield, São Paolo, or Marseilles. 
More serious still, capitalism paradoxically also held them, in strange 
ways, in their homelands’ grip. For one thing, they could, in prin- 
ciple, easily go home, by the same ships, trains, buses and aeroplanes 
that had vacuumed them out of those homes in the first place. The 
telex, the telephone and the post office encouraged them to keep ‘in 
touch’, in a way unimaginable in earlier centuries. Hence many of 
them dreamed of circulatory migration rather than of finding a new 
permanent home, even if that was what, finally, they found themselves 
stuck with. But it was not only local and familial memories that they 
brought with them. Capitalism had its own way of helping them 
imagine a more mediated identity. We may recall the famous photo- 
graph of a Peloponnesian Gasterbeiter sitting mournfully in his tiny 
room in some anonymous German industrial towo—Scurtgart 
perhaps? The pitiful litle room is bare of any decoration except a 
travel poster of the Parthenon, produced en masse by Lufthansa, 
with a subscription, in German, encouraging the garer to take a 
Holiday in Sunny Greece. This Lufthansa Parthenon is transparently 
not a real memory for the melancholy worker. He has put it on 
his wall because he can read it as sign for ‘Greece’, and—in his 
Stuttgart misery—for an ‘ethnicity’ that only Sturtgart has encouraged 
him to imagine. 


On the other side, the mass appearance, in settled communities, of 
thousands of immigrants, did not, and will not, fail to produce its 
own ethnicizations. Le Pen’s neofascist movement in France finds its 
strongest support among two once visibly antagonistic groups: work- 
ers who used to be faithful supporters of the French Communist Party 
but whose rundown neighbourhoods are exactly where the poor 
immigrants are compelled to cluster; and former pisd-weir (putatively 
‘white’ colonial) elements who fled free Algeria in 1962, and who 
despite their Malrese, Italian, Spanish and Levantine ancestries, feel 
themselves more than ever French. Neo-Nazis and skinheads behind 
the recent outrages in United Germany, the National Front in the 
United Kingdom, “White Power’ extremists in the United States— 
who advertize themselves ‘ethnically’ as the res! Germans, English or 
Americans—are also in part responses to the labour flows created on 
a mass scale by contemporary world capitalism. 


Dangerous Convergences 


There is still another way in which the market is making a special con- 
tribution to the new world disorder, and it intersects frequently with 
the upheavals sketched out above. In the early days of industrialism, 
the munitions industries in the advanced Western states operated 
largely outside the market. They typically had bur a single customer, 
the state, produced commodities to customer specifications, charged 
administered prices, and were, because of imperial rivalries, usually 
surrounded with a wall of secrecy. But by the 1880s, some of these 
munitions giants, for example Armstrong in Britain and Krupp in 
Germany, had broken out of the state’s monopsonistic grip, and were 
building an infant world arms market. Characteristically, these con- 
glomerates’ free-market customers were weak, peripheral and agrarian 
states which were incapable of constructing the high-tech metallur- 
gical and chemical plants necessary for making modern weapons of 
their own on a mass scale. Thus British and American arms flowed to 
the recently independent states of South America, German weapons 
primarily to Eastern Europe and the Ottoman Empire. For two basic 
reasons, this process picked up increasing speed after World War I. 
The first was the collapse of the Romanov, Habsburg, Ottoman, 
Hohenzollern and Ch’ing empires, and the proliferation in the debris 
of a host of new, weak, agrarian nation-staces, also completely incap- 
able of self-armament. The second was the new speed with which 
weapons systems were becoming obsolete as the pace of invention 
accelerated: in one generation, aeroplanes, submarines, aircraft car- 
riers, tanks and poison gas were ali born. The great munitions indus- 
tries were now in the business of supplying their core customers with 
the most advanced and expensive war machinery possible, but also 
selling off obsolescent, cheaper lines of goods on the world market. 


The logic behind these developments only deepened its thrust after 
World War I, as technological innovation picked up further speed, 
and as the number of weak, agrarian states proliferated. But two new 
conditions substantially aggravated the situation. On the one hand, as 
a result of the oil crisis of 1973, the world saw for the first time 
immensely rich weak, agrarian stares, such as Seudi Arabia, Iran and 
Iraq, which had the purchasing power-to acquire ‘firstclass’ arms 
from the industrial cores. On the other hand, the onset of the Cold 
War pitted two superpowers in a global struggle fought largely 
through proxies in the periphery, precisely because the two powers 
were terrified by the prospect of a nuclear war between themselves. As 
a matter of state policy, military-assistance programmes on a vast 
scale developed, largely outside the international market, in that their 
beneficiaries’ bills were often paid for by the superpowers themselves. 
Hence the massive arms races of the 19608, 19708 and 1980s in the 
Near East, South, Southeast, and East Asia, Latin America, and even 
Africa. The character of superpower competition in the periphery 
also encouraged both sides to sell or grant quite sophisticated 
weapons to customer-clients who were not the leaderships of nation- 
states: guerrillas, rebels, terrorists and counter-terrorists, above all in 
zones where the rival superpower was hegemonic. We recall Amer- 
ican operations against Soviet-influenced Afghanistan, Angola and 
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Cuba, and Soviet operations against American-influenced South 
Africa and various parts of Latin America. In a substantial number of 
such cases, superpower military support was provided to subgroups 
which, to a greater or lesser degree, defined themselves in nationalist, 
ethnic or racial terms. (The temptations were particularly great in 
Asia and Africa, There, nineteenth- and ecarly-twentieth-century 
imperialisms had forcibly ‘integrated’, within iron colonial cages, a 
huge variety of older polities, ethnolinguistic groups and religious 
communities.’ The independent successor-states born after World 
War I were thus peculiarly vulnerable to external manipulation of 
ethnic sentiments.) 


The example of the superpowers was quickly followed by intermed- 
iary powers: small industrial countries such as France and Britain; 
and barely industrial states which enjoyed special relations with a 
superpower, such as Israel, or surplus wealth, such as Iran. Some at 
least of these states have been atrempting to go nuclear despite the 
efforts of the existing nuclear club to maintain its exclusive member- 
ship. Finally, a substantial number of Third World states, incapable 
of producing sophisticated armaments themselves, have proved quite 
ready to divert arms received or bought from the cores to friendly 
Opposition groups in neighbouring states with which they have 
serious bones to pick (for example, Tanzania's military support of the 
- opponents of Idi Amin, or India’s arming of the early Bengali rebel- 
lion against Old Pakistan). 


Up to a point, it is plausible to argue that the end of the Cold War 
and the implosion of the Soviet Union may to some extent reduce the 
flow of munitions around the world. But Moscow’s contribution to 
the flow was always substantially smaller than that of Washington, let 
alone of the West as a whole. Furthermore, it was largely state- 
directed and outside the market. At the same time, half a century of 
Cold War has created huge military-industrial complexes in the West, 
which will powerfully resist attempts to curb their reach, and for 
which the world arms market—with its substantial new customers in 
Eastern Europe—remains an irresistible magnet. Arms production 
itself has spread quite rapidly outside the old cores—to Brazil and 
Argentina, Israel, India, China, even places like Thailand and 
Indonesia. It may even be that the decline in world fears of a major 
nuclear war will further stimulate the working of the market, in 
that the drive to sell may be less inhibited by large strategic and/or 
moral considerations. 


From the beginnings of nationalism, based as this culture was on an 
idea of popular sovereignty, it was accepted a priori that one central 
guarantor of the reality of that sovereignty was a national army. Even 
in such core industrial polities as Germany, France and Japan, how- 
ever, these national armies soon played a central role in domestic 


3 The eminent historian of Africa, Roland Oirver, describes the ‘partition’ of the con- 
tinent in the last quarter of the nineteenth century as ‘a ruthless act of political amalga- 
mation, whereby something on the order of ten thousand units was reduced w a mere 
forty.’ 
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politics. In the weak peripheral states, militaries largely armed and 
trained from the outside were even more likely to turn inwards, as the 
nineteenth-century experience of Latin America shows. The world 
today is full of national armies that have never fought an external 
enemy, but continue to torment their own fellow-citizens. 


Among the many reasons for this introversion have been, especially in 
the ex-colonial periphery, the processes of decolonization itself, as 
well as the temptations posed by the general absence of countervailing 
domestic powers in poor, weak, and still heavily agrarian nations. In 
the first place, when the imperial powers began creating local mili- 
taries in the colonies, they trained them for purposes of domestic 
control. The Burma Rifles, for example, were destined to be deployed 
only in British Burma and against domestic Burmese resistance to 
British rule. In the second place, for obvious political reasons, they 
recruited on a heavily ethnicized basis, characteristically favouring 
backward and/or Christian minorities: ‘Martial Races’ in India, 
Ambonese in the Dutch Indies, Karens in Burma, Berbers in Algeria, 
Tbos in Nigeria, and so forth. The transfer of sovereignty therefore 
often created a fundamental and dangerous antagonism between an 
ethnic minority in control of the most powerful domestic organiz- 
ation, and majorities or pluralities that claimed state power on the 
basis of popular elections and representative government. Even where 
coups did not rapidly ensue, militaries were too important for the 
new national governments not to attempt to seize control of recruit- 
ment into the officer corps. Under the best of conditions—thatr is, 
where some genuine conception of national representation in the mili- 
tary was adhered to—majoritarianism usually threatened the hitherto 
powerful minorities inside the military with the long-term erosion of 
their ascendancy, and, perhaps, their ability to help their fellow 
ethnics in time of trouble. In other cases, such as in Latin America, 
recruitment to the officer corps was heavily biased on class and 
ethnic-racial lines, generally excluding ‘Indians’, and favouring 
creoles and mestizos from the middle and upper classes. Small wonder 
then that militaries have been extensively used in the periphery to 
maintain power structures which, despite nationalist rhetoric, have 
been profoundly ethnicized. Still less wonder that discontent and 
rebellion against such status quos should have also disposed them- 
selves along ethnic, quasi-ethnic, or racial lines. 


Hence, despite the end of the Cold War, dangerous convergences that 
were already born in the last century show every sign of continuing to 
develop: market-led proliferation of weapons-systems, mythologiz- 
ation of militaries as siw qua men symbols and guarantors of national 
sovereignty, and ethnicization of officer corps. 


The Emergence of the Long-Distance Nationalist? 


There are profoundly deep economic, social and cultural forces at 
work here, over which political leaderships even in advanced, ‘demo- 
cratic’ states have only tangential control. To sense these forces one 
does not need to go outside Old Europe itself. As the crow flies, Bel- 
fast is less chan 500 kilometres from London, but has been an armed 
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camp for the past twenty-five years, despite British use of the most 
sophisticated urban counter-insurgency methods against the RA, and 
despite British leaders as aggressive as Margaret Thatcher. The RA 
survives not only because of its local nationalist appeal and its ruth- 
less methods, but because it has gained political and financial support 
in the United States and inside England, weapons on the international 
arms market, and training and intelligence from Libya and in the 
Near East. Belgrade is less than 1,000 kilometres from Berlin, capital 
of the most powerful state in Europe and hub of the European Com- 
munity. But Berlin, the Community and the United States seem 
largely impotent in the face of the civil war destroying Old Yugo- 
slavia. Belgrade is the headquarters of a putatively ‘national’ army 
which was and is disproportionately Serbian and is now being used 
for Serbian rather than Yugoslavian ends. Croat politicians, on the 
other hand, have been highly active on the world arms market, and 
draw substantial resources from emigrant Croat communities in 
various countries around the world. 


What these instances show is not at all that nationalism is obsolete. 
Rather, the vast migrations produced over the past 150 years by the 
market, as well as war and political oppression, have profoundly dis- 
rupted a once seemingly ‘natural’ coincidence of national sentiment 
with lifelong residence in fatherland or motherland. In this process 
‘ethnicities’ have been engendered which follow nationalisms in his- 
torical order, but which are today also linked to such nationalisms in 
complex and often explosive ways. This is why some of the most 
strongly ‘Irish nationalist’ supporters of the IRA live out their lives as 
‘ethnic Irish’ in the United States. The same goes for many Ukrainians 
settled in Toronto, Tamils in Melbourne, Jamaicans in London, 
Croats in Sydney, Jews in New York, Vietnamese in Los Angeles, and 
Turks in Berlin. It may well be that we are faced here with a new type 
of nationalist: the ‘long-distance nationalist’ one might perhaps call 
him.4 For while technically a citizen of the state in which he comfort- 
ably lives, but to which he may feel little attachment, he finds it 
tempting to play identity politics by participating (via propaganda, 
money, weapons, any way but voting) in the conflicts of his i 
Heimat—now only fax-time away. But this citizenshipless participa- 
tion is inevitably non-responsible—our hero will not have to answer 
for, or pay the price of, the long-distance politics he undertakes. He is 
also easy prey for shrewd political manipulators in his Heimat. 


4 ‘Him’ becanse this type of polincs seems to attract males more than females. 
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Winston James 


Migration, Racism and Identity: 
The Caribbean Experience in Britain 


It is the white man who creates the Negro. 
Bat it is the Negro who creates négritude. 


Prestr Fema 


Although much has been written on the forces behind Caribbean migration 
-to Britain, and on the social and economic conditions in which black people 
in this country live, little work has been done on the national and ethnic 
identity of these people and their descendants.* Ethnicity and ethnic 
identity, it is now widely acknowledged, are not static and eternal in their 
constitution but profoundly dynamic, always in the process of being made 
and remade. It is evident, moreover, that the experience of migration and 
the challenges of a new environment often accelerate the pace of such 
change.’ Yet, although the issue of identity, including that of ‘black iden- 
tity’, has become something of an intellectual cottage industry of late, there is 
still a virtual absence of concrete work on identity formation and change.” 
This article, an analysis of the experience of African Caribbeans in Britain in 
the postwar period, is intended as a contribution to such work. It explores 
both the relationship between migration and racism, and the formation of 
ethnic identity. In striving to lay bare the dialectics of this latter process, it 
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confronts the political implications of the new identities being forged 
by black people in Britain. As I endeavour to show, the exploration of 
aspects of black identity is by no means a merely academic exercise: 
the way in which black people identify themselves within British 
society has a direct bearing upon their political capacities and prac- 
tices. Consciousness and action are bound closely together. 


For our purposes, it is instructive to compare the forces that shaped 
the first generation of migrants with the experience of their descend- 
ants. This procedure is not intended to imply the existence of a 
Chinese wall between the first and subsequent generations, but is 
employed merely to help historicize the analysis and to indicate the 
genuine differences produced by distinct life histories and cultural 
environments. It will be shown that—notwithstanding the opinion of 
many white Britons—black people, old and young, do learn, do adapt 
to their environment and do devise new strategies (individual and 
collective) with which to confront the problems they face.’ Contrary 
to the commonly held view that a state of permanent conflict exists 
between the generations of Afro-Caribbeans in Britain, there has in 
fact developed, since the early 1970s in particular, a remarkably sharp 
convergence of thinking on the ‘British problem’ by older Caribbean 
people and their offspring. 


* This text is a shortened version of an article that will appear in the anthology, edited 
by Winston James and Clive Harris, Inside Babylon: The Corshbeen Diaspora ta Britain, 
Verso, forthcoming Spring 1993. It also forms part of a larger study in progress on the 
economic and political trajectories of Caribbeans in Britain. Thanks are due to Robin 
Blackburn, Berbera Fields, Cecil Gutzmore and Clive Harris for their valuable 
comments on an earlier draft of the article. 

! For a valuable discussion of some of the conceptual confusion that surrounds 
ethnicity, see James McKay and Frank Lewins, “Ethnicity and the Ethnic Group: A 
Conceptual Analysis and Reformulation’, Etas and Recai Studies, vol. 1, no. 4, 
October 1978. Eugeen E. Roosens’s Creating Etbuscety: The Process of Etbwegenests (New- 
bury Park 1989) 1s a particularty dluminanng and wide-ranging study of the dynamics 
of ethnicity. See also the fine work of Mervyn Alleyne: Reets of Jemescen Culture, London 
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3 Karl Manoheim’s pathbreaking essay on “The Problem of Generations’ (in K. 
Mannheim, Emeys es the Sectolegy of Knowledge, London 1952) sill repays close 
reading. 
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I Slavery and the Roots of Cultural Colonization 


As might have been expected, the harsh lessons of British racism have 
helped to create an identity among Afro-Caribbeans living in Britain 
commensurate with their concrete situation and historical experience. 
The crude binary classification of ethnic groups within Britain— 
black/white—has broken down the absurd and deeply offensive hier- 
archy of shades which has long vitiated the Caribbean psyche. To 
bring this and other points into full relief it is necessary to make a 
brief historical detour. 


Taxonomies of Colour and Class 


Colonization in the Caribbean, as elsewhere, entailed not only the eco- 
nomic, political and military domination of the indigenous popula- 
tion; it also involved a sometimes overt, but more often surreptitious 
process of cultural oppression, a major facet of which was the under- 
mining of any positive self-image that the colonized might have had. 
Frantz Fanon, with characteristic perception, fully grasped the impli- 
cations of this process: 
[C}olonialism is not simply content to impose its rule upon the present and 
the furore of a dominated country. Colonialism is not satisfied merely with 
holding a people in its grip and emptying the native's brain of all form and 
content. By a kind of perverted logic, it turns to the pest of the oppressed 
people, and distorts, disfigures and destroys it.4 
In the Americas, doubtless as a direct consequence of the trade in 
Africans and the enslavement of millions more, the image of Africa 
and Africans was continuously and systematically maligned.) In the 
eyes of the slave owners, Caribbean slave society was congenitally 
hierarchical, with the European in the superordinate position and 
the African barely counting among the human species. Not surpris- 
ingly, a complex taxonomy of human shades—what one prominent 
Caribbeanist has aptly called a ‘multilayered pigmentocracy’>— 
was established to codify this world-view. Those who approximated 
most closely to the European type (in terms of hair texture, skin 
colour, facial characteristics, and so on) were accorded high status 
(which almost invariably corresponded with their class location), 
and those deemed to be without, or with few such characteristics, 
were relegated to the bottom of the social hierarchy. Thus the 
‘coloureds’ (the so-called ‘mulattoes’)}—products of union between 
Europeans (generally men) and Africans (generally women)’—were 


4 Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, Harmondsworth 1967, p. 169. 

3 Frank Snowden (Blacks in Astageity: Ethiopians in the Greco-Roman Experience, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1970) has shown that in previous epochs of European history the image 
of Africa bad been quite different. Cf. George James, Stolen Legacy, New York 1954; 
C.A. Diop, The African Origrs of Crvilssation, New York 1970; and Martin Bernal, Black 
Athena: The Afreasiatic Rests of Classical Crvilrratven, Vel. 1—The Fabrication of Ancient 
Greece 1785-1985, London 1987. 

6 G. Lewis, Race Relations in Britain: A View from the Caribbean’, Rect Tadey, vol. 1, no. 
3, July 1969, p. 80; and Mais Curreats iz Caribbean Theaght, Baltimore 1983, p. 9. 

7 For some rare and qualified exceptions, see Edward Brathwaite, ‘Caribbean Women 
During the Period of Slavery’, Carshbsen Contact, vol. 0, no. 2, May 1984, p 13; and 
The Development of Creeis Society ra Jamaica 1770-1820, Oxford 1971, pp. 88—91 The 
historical records of Barbados have so far yielded one such marriage (between a 
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regarded as congenitally superior to ‘pure Africans’, and were treated 
as such.® 


The coloureds were often manumitted and, moreover, were bequeathed 
substantial property by their slave-owning fathers. This practice of 
granting property to ‘mulatto’ offspring was on such a scale that in 
Jamaica, for instance, in 1761, after an inquiry of the House of Assem- 
bly had discovered that property already bequeathed to ‘freedmen’ 
(those born into slavery but later manumitred, the vast majority of 
whom were ‘coloured’)9 was valued at between £200,000 and 
£300,000, legislation was enacted that made it unlawful for whites to 
leave real or personal property worth more than £1,200 (sterling) to 
any coloured or black person. “The whites,’ concluded one historian, 
‘had decided that it was more important to keep the land in- European 
hands than to follow parental instincts’” This Jamaican Act, like simi- 
lar attempts elsewhere in the Americas, did not, however, in any way 
undermine the material privilege of the coloureds over the Africans in 
the Caribbean pigmentocracy. Indeed, even as slaves the coloureds were 
given preferential treatment and occupied ‘superior’ positions in the 
slave hierarchy. For example, they were given a greater opportunity to 
learn skills and hence become artisans, and many worked as house or 
domestic slaves—positions much sought after by males as well as 
females, as work in the fields was more arduous and performed under 
a harsher regimen." (It is instructive to note that in the early years of 
the slave system, in conformity with its colour hierarchy, many of the 
Africans put to work as house slaves, in Jamaica at least, were the 
supposedly light-akioned ‘Madagass’ slaves—so-called because they 
were imported from the island of Madagascar.”) The substantive 
point here deserves emphasis: the pigmentocracy did not only operate 
at the level of ideology; it also acted as a material force binding colour 


7 (comt.) 
coleered man and a white woman) during the entire period of slavery. This marriage 
took place in 1685. (J. Handler, The Unapprepriated People: Froatmen in the Slave Society of 
Barbades, Baltimore 1974, p. 20L) 
® Gad Heuman's, Between Bleck and White: Race, Politics and the Free Coloureds in 
Jamaica, 1792-1865 (Oxford 1981) is undoubeedly one of the finest case studies of this 
social caregory within the New World. For a good overview of the postion within the 
Americes as a whole, see D. Coben and G. Greene, eds., Neither Slavs Nor Free: The 
Freedmen of African Descent in the Slows Societies of the New World, Baltimore 1972; also 
Mavis Campbell, The Dyaemics of Changs in a Slave Society: A Secte-Polstical History of the 
Free Coloureds of Jamaxa 1800-1865 (London 1976) on Jamaica; and Handler, The 
Barbados. 


per cent were black (Heuman, Bewe Black aad White, p. 4)-—et the nme over 90 per 
cent of the island's population was black. 

© Heuman, Between Black and White, p. 6. 

= This is not to say that domestic slaves did noc experience atrocious violanons of 
their humanity. See Brathwaite, The Development of Cresls Society, pp. 156-7 for some 
examples of gratuitous and gruesome violence against domestic slaves. In sprte of the 
crueky that they quite often experienced from their so-called masters and mistresses, 
domestic slaves were nevertheless ‘regarded by most slaves and the master as being in 
a more “honourable” position than the field slaves’ (ibid., p. 155). See also O. Parter- 
son, The Secielegy of Slavery, London 1967, pp. 57-9- 

7 F, Henriques, Remily end Colour in Jamaica, London 1968. 
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to class position and privilege. This forced coincidence of colour and 
class in Caribbean societies has lasted to the present day. 


Slave societies in the Americas were profoundly race/colour conscious. 
There existed a plethora of social types based on ‘race’, hierarchic- 
ally structured to a degree that renders the obnoxious triad (White, 


Coloured, Biack) of contemporary apartheid crude in comparison. In 
the British colonies, for instance, the following categories obtained: 


Negro: child of negro and negro 

Sambo: child of mulacto and negro 

Mulatto: child of white man and negress 

Quadroon: child of mulatto woman and white man 

Mustee: child of quadroon (or pure amerindian) and 
white man 

Mustiphini: child of mustee and white man 

Quintroon: child of mustiphini and white man 

Octoroon: child of quintroon and white man? 


The Spanish and Durch colonies had even more multitudinous cate- 
gories. (The former, for instance, in their castas had seltatras [mulatto/ 
quadroon], givers [sambo Indian/sambo mulatto] and the almost 
incredible feats en ol aire (literally, ‘suspended’] which designated the 
offspring of the union of quadroon and mustee.) Indeed, in Spanish 
America no less than 128 gradations were possible;4 and in Brazil, 
Marvin Harris counted 492 different categories." According to Mor- 
ner, these hierarchies were illustrative of ‘the almost pathological 
interest in genealogy’ that was characteristic of the age.* In the 
British Caribbean (with the sole exception of Barbados), one was 
designared legally white above the category of mustee and automatic- 
ally free.” One way, therefore, of escaping bondage in Caribbean 
slave society was literally to breed out the ‘African blood’ over a series 
of generations. Such hierarchies are predicared on the explicit equa- 
tion of blackness with servitude (and the absence of human attributes) 
and whiteness with freedom (and the epitome or attainment of human 
status), and as such were internalized and deployed actively for the 
ends of rigid social exclusion and control. 


Gad Heuman cites the case of a white patroness of a ball in the East- 
ern Caribbean who ‘strongly criticized a British captain for having 


3 See Brathwaite, The Dewelapavent of Creede Secsaty, p. 157; D. Hall, ‘Jamaica’, in Cohen 
and Greene, eds., Neither Slavs Ner Fres, p. 196; B. Higman, Sere Population and Ecomonsy 
is Jamasca 1807-1834, Cambridge 1976, p. 139. According to Handler (The Unapprep- 
riata Papi, p. 6) this hierarchy did noc obtain in Barbados. There one was ‘coloured’, 
‘black’ or ‘white’. The permutations did not take the form of the ramified socal 
categories that existed, for example, in Jamaica. 
“™ Brathwaite, The Developement of Creede Seciety, p. 167. CE. M. Mörner, Recs Mictere is 
the History of Latsa America, Boston 1967; LB. Rout, The African Experience in Spanish 
America, 1502 t the Preset Day, Cambexdge 1976; F. Knight, Slee Society ru Cuba Dering 
the Nimetesuth Contzry, Loadon 1970. 
D Marvin Harris, ‘Referential Ambiguity in the Calculus of Brazilian Racial Identity’, 
in Norman Whitten and J.F. Sxwed, eds., Afro American Autbrepelegy, New York 1970. 
CE Roger Bastide, Afrxes Civelisatioas ix the New World, London 1974. 
 Mocner, p. 59. 
7 ‘In Barbados . . . no one of kawu negroid ancestry, no matter how remote, could be con- 
sidered mhas with respect to social or legal status’ (Handler, p. 6, emphasis in original) 
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danced with a “costie”’, a term describing a person who was oms- 
sixteenth coloured. The woman then provided the captain with a list of 
the various castes between mulattoes and ‘costies’—and presumably, 
conjectured Heuman, ‘the rules of behaviour for an English officer’. 
This remarkable incident, indicative of the astonishingly sharp social 
and racial demarcation that existed, occurred as late as the middle of 
the nineteenth century, two clear decades after the abolition of the 
enslavement of African people in the British Caribbean.® It was 
difficult to become ‘white’, and humiliating to be ‘un-white’— 
including being ‘coloured’, not just ‘black’. 


*The Pride of Amended Blood’ 


Whilst the coloureds were being demeaned and humiliated by the 
whites, even after death,” they in turn, animated with whar the 
cighteenth-century planter-historian, Edward Long, aptly called ‘the 
pride of amended blood’, had few qualms about pouring scorn upon 
Africans, including those who, like themselves, were legally free.” 
Excluded by the whites, the coloureds organized their own spectacular 
balls, from which Africans, but not whites, were excluded. The 
coloureds also expressed their insecurity by ruthlessly oppressing the 
African slaves in their possession—they were notorious, even amongst 
the white plantocracy, for their exceptional cruelty™ A common 
Jamaican saying among the African slaves reflected this state of affairs: 
‘If me fe have massa or misses, give me a Buckra one—no give me 
mulatto, dem no use neega well’ = According to Mrs Carmichael, who 


* Heuman, Betwees Bleck and When, p. 76. 

% "The seperation of browns and whites continued after death. Each group had its 
own burial ground, and church bells rang longer for whites than for people of color.’ 
Qbid., p. 12.) 

= This does not mean that politcal alliances did not occur between freed Africans 
and coloureds—they did. These, however, were in general extremely fragile, and, on 
the whole, ephemeral. Henman (in Betwees Black and Whats) documents this very well 
in the case of Jamaica. With perhaps the qualified exceptions of Cuba, Brazil and 
Puerto Rico, this state of affairs was typical of the Americas as a whole. 

™ Fanon’s observation of the behaviour of West Indians who joined the French Army 
and served in Africa before 1939 serves as an appropriate parallel bere: ‘[T]he West 
Indian, not satisfied to be superior to the African, despised him and while the white 
could not. This was because, between whites aod Africans, there was no need of a 
reminder; the difference stared one in the face. But what 2 catastrophe if the Wese 
Indian should suddenly be taken for an African!’ (F. Fanon, “West Indians and 
Africans,’ in Fanon, Towerd the African Rereixtwa, Harmondsworth 3970, p. 30. It 
should be noted that a not insubstantial number of Africans were owned as slaves by 
mulattoes. In Jamaica in 1826 it was claimed that they owned 50,000 slaves—16 per 
cent—our of a total population of 310,368 M. Campbell, The Dymemic of Chenge, 
p. 62). In Saint Domingue in 1789, on the eve of the Haitian Revolution, their counter- 
parts, the «ffreechds, owned no less than 25 per cent of the overall slave population 
estimated at $00,000. (Carolyn Fick, The ALeking of Haiti: The Saint Domingue Rovelatven 
From Belew, Knoxville 1990, p. 29.) 

™ Cited in Heuman, Bawen Black and Whats, p. 14. Translation: ‘If I mast have a 
’ master or miscress, give me a white one—don't give me a mularto, they don’t creat 
black people well.’ “Buckra’ or ‘backra’ is derived from the Bfik shakers, meaning “he 
who surrounds or governs’. In the Caribbean it soon became synonymous with white 
people. (Cf. Cassidy, Jemeics Talk, London 1971, pp. 155-6; Cassidy and LePage, Dør- 
tionary of Jamaican English, Cambridge 1980.) 
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spent most of her time in the Caribbean in Trinidad, “To be sold to a 
coloured owner is considered by a Negro to be an extreme misfortune’ 


Even in Jamaica, an island in the Americas renowned for its relatively 
high retention of African culture, eighteenth-century accounts testify 
to the contempt expressed toward newly arrived African slaves by 
other—‘creole’ (or local-born)—slaves. Traumatized successively by 
capture, the march to the coast, the horrendous ‘middle passage’ 
across the Atlantic, the humiliation of inspection by prospective 
buyers, Be pasting ol ei Dodie ai d oig wer abe Sey vere 
derogatorily referred to as ‘salt-water negroes’ and ‘Guiney birds’. As 
one early-nineteenth-century commentator observed, “The one class, 
forced into slavery, humbled and degraded had lost everything and 
found no solace but the miserable one of retrospection. The other, 
born in slavery, never had freedom to lose; yet did the Creole proudly 
assume a superiority over the African. Such were among the 
ironies of Caribbean slave society. 


The Burden of a Negative Self-Image 


More than three centuries of African chattel slavery in the Americas 
produced a deep-rooted and resilient social formation based on the 
- nexus of colour and class. It is not surprising, therefore, that the post- 
slavery period was marked more by continuity than by change. A 
degree of self-doubt, if not self-contempt, afflicted the African popula- 
tion during and after slavery. It could hardly have been otherwise. 
Marr's famous remark has never been more apt: “The tradition of the 
dead generations weighs like a nightmare on the minds of the living’? 
Manifestations of this negative self-image include the practices of 
hair straightening (described to a Jamaican sociologist by one hair- 
dresser as, significantly, the ‘cultivating’ of the hair) and bleaching 


= (cout.) 

It should perhaps be stated here that many of the damaging psychological conse- 
quences of slavery in the Americas for the enslaved Africans were not simply due to the 
unspeakable horrors of slavery per se, but to the fact chat black people (Africans) were 
enslaved by mhis people (Europeans). This act of bleck enslavement by white enslavers 


would have been quite different if Africans had been enslaved by Africans and Euro- 
peans by Europeans. 

” Cied in Campbell, The Dywessics of Changs, p. 57. 

™ Cited in Patterson, The Secselagy of Slavery, p. 152. But see Barbara Bush, Sess Women 
in Carshbeas Society, 1650-1838, London 1990, p. 105, who cites evidence that some 
newly arrived Africans were more positively received. 

3 Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’, in Kad Marx, Serves 
from Exile, edited by D. Fernbach, Harmondsworth 1973, p. 146. 

* In contemporary Britain, heir-scraightening among black people has developed into 
something of an autonomous component of black sesthetics. The practice has to a sig- 
nificant degree broken with—or, perhaps more accurately, has forpett—ics prove- 
nance in the clase—colour complex of slave society in the Caribbean. The colonial 
legacy has not by any means been completely eradicated. See Caribbean Teachers’ 
Association, cd., Black Youth Speak Ont (Report of the cra Youth Conference, 1984), 
London 1984, pp. 38-9; and ‘Are we Proud to be Black?’, Black Vedic, vol. 15, 00. 3, 
n-d. For interesting overviews of the sitaztioa in the usa today, see ‘Is Skin Color Scill 
a Problem in Black America?’, Ebeey, vol. x1, no. 2, December 1984, pp. 66-70; and 
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the skin—both well-known expressions of the colonial legacy in the 
Americas.” 


Errol Lawrence, in an otherwise solid analysis, has grossly underesti- 
mated some of the negative legacies of colonialism in the Caribbean 
and is far too defensive about their manifestations.* Criticizing 
aspects of Nancy Foner’s work, for example, he writes: “The fact that 
hair straightening is one among a range of ways that Afro-Caribbean 
women have of dressing their hair and the fact thet lotions for whiten- 
ing the skin are not the only items in their cosmetic repertoire, 
appears to be lost on Foner.’*? The issues here, to my mind, are 
wrongly posed by the author. What we need to ask is why hair 
straightening, which is both damaging to the hair and likely to be 
deleterious to the overall health of the individual, and the applica- 
tion of lotions for whitening the skin (known for decades to be harm- 
ful to the epidermis) are practised at all. To ‘speculate as to whether 
the practice among white women of curling their hair, and that 
among white people generally of going to extraordinary lengths to get 
a “suntan”, should also be seen as evidence of a “negative self-image” 
amongst the white population’» is not only unproductive; it also triv- 
ializes an extremely important human and sociological problem. 


It should be noted thar the idea of a black ‘negative self-image’ was 
not occasioned by white reactionaries but by black nationalists and 
revolutionaries (such as Marcus Garvey, Claude McKay, the Rastafar- 
ians, Aimé Césaire and the mégrituds movement, Frantz Fanon, Mal- 
colm X and Walter Rodney) who were desperately worried about the 


” (coat) 

two excepuonally courageous, refreshingly frank, short films on the subject: 
Warrington Hudlin’s Caler (1982) and Ayoka Chinzira’s Hesrpiece (2983), which have 
simulated much discussion amongst African Americans. 

7? The fact that black women are fer more involved in these practices than black men 
ts significant: the phenomenon is directly related to the oppression of women by men 
and the general historical preference on the part of black men for women with charac- 
teristics that approximare closely to those of Europeans. With the exception of the 
extant Maroon encleves (communities established by escaped slaves in the Americas in 
the socreenth to eighteenth centuries, most notably in Braxil, Jamaica and Surinam) the 
practices extend acroes the New World as a whole. See M. Herskovits, The Myth of the 
Negre Past, Boston 1958, pp. 25-6; Henriques, Family and Codear ra Jamaxa, p. 57; and 
especially Ann Cook, ‘Black Pride? Some Contradictions’, in Toni Cade, ed., The Black 
Weman: An Amtbelegy, New York 1970. In recent decades these practices—as part of 
the ever-extending reach of European and Euro-American cukural imperialism—have 
become commonplace among the black perry bourgeoisie of Africa itself “Whitening 
the skin has become a “Black” disease io Black African society’, declared Awa Thiam 
in her instructive book, Bleck Sesters Speak Ont: Feminism and Oppression tu Blach Africa, 
London 1986, p. 105. 

æ Errol Lawrence, ‘In the Abuodance of Water the Fool is Thirsty: Sociology and 
Black “Pathology” ’, in Centre for Contemporary Culmral Studies (cco), ed, The 
Empire Stres Back: Race aed Racism is 70s Britain, London 1982 

» Ibid., p. ror The work being criticized is Nancy Foner, Jemeica Farewell: Jamaxan 
Migrants in Loudea, London 1979. 

X Henriques found that many of his female respondents were well aware of the health 
risks of hair straightening. See Henriques, Family and Coler iu Jamaica, pp. 35-7. 

3 Ibid., p. 136 n. 17. An illuminating discussion of the gencalogy and semiology of the 
European suntan may be found ın Louis Turner and John Ash’s fine and litre-known 
study, The Golden Hordes: International Toarism and the Pisasere Periphery, London 1975, 
pp. 78-82. 
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economic as well as the psychic state of their people. Consider the fol- 
lowing passage: 
West Indians of every colour still aspire to European standards of dress 
and beauty. The language which is used by black people in describing our- 


such terms ere, but we continue to use them and express our support of the 
assumption that White Europeans have a monopoly of beauty, and that 
black is the incarnation of ugliness. This is why Black Power advocates 
find it necessary to assert that BLACK I8 BEAUTIFUL. 
These words were clearly not written by some white reactionary bent 
on demeaning black people, yet they allude to the recurring motif of 
‘negative black self-image’—‘we despise our African appearance’, 
and so forth—that Lawrence finds so objectionable. In fact the 
sentiments quoted are those of one of the most courageous and 
exemplary children of the African diaspora, Walter Rodney, in a 
speech made in Jamaica in 1968.3 


The degree to which the pigmentocracy was internalized by Afro- 
Caribbean people varied according to class. The evidence suggests 
that those most affected by what the Caribbean sociologist Fernando 
Henriques has termed the ‘white bias’ in Caribbean society have been 
the coloured and black middle classes. It would be a mistake, 
however, to assume that the ‘white bias’ is merely an expression of 
Caribbean petry-bourgeois angst; for the working class and even 
segments of the peasantry are in no sense immune. 


I The British Experience 
It is from such a cultural milieu—albeit one persistently punctuated 
by African resistance” to the European value system foisted upon 


Y Walter Rodney, The Groundings With My Brethers, London 1975, pp. 32-3 (first 
emphasis added). 

® See Henriques, Femsiy and Colear in Jamaica, p. rri and pasim, Nancy Foner, Sietas 
and Power iz Ravel Jamaica, New York 1973, p. 27; Frantz Fanon, Black Skis, White 
Math, London 1970; Eric Williams, The Negro iz the Caribbean, Westport, Conn. 1969, 
pp. 66-7; Alleyne, Rests of Jamaikas Calture, and perhaps most forcefully, GJ. Kruijer, 
A Seczolegecal Raport on the Christians Area, Kingston 1969, pp. 22-3. For a hard-hitting 
but just critique of the Caribbean middle classes, C.L.R. James's 1962 essay, “The West 
Indian Middle Classes’ (in Spheres of Existe: Selected Writings, London 1980) is sill 
unsurpassed in its clarity of vision and understanding. For the situation in the usa, set 
Frazier, Black Beargesitte, New York 1957. 

M And angec there certainly was ead ss. Eric Williams, writing on the middle clasecs, 
reported that “Prospective brides looked for light-akinned men. They pray for ‘light’ 
children, who might marry white. Expectant mothers abstain from coffee and choco- 
lane. As the saying goes in Martinique, one who has reached the dining room should 
not go back to the kitchen’ (Williams, p. 66). It should be added, however, thar 
endeavours at whitening and lightening were by no means confined to black women 
—biack men were equally assiduous in their efforts to achieve soch ends. 

D The extent to which resistance was mounted by Africans in the Americas against 
their enslavement can hardly be overstated. Eugene Genovese has a detailed biblio- 
graphical essay in his extremely useful, but at times problemaric, analysis, Free 
Rebellion te Revelation: Afro-American Slavs Revolts in the Maheng in the New World (Baton 
Rouge 1979). Special mention should also be made of the following texs: CLR. James, 
The Black Jacebins (3938), New York 1963; R. Price, ed, Alers Societies: Rebel Slows 
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them during the colonial era—that the postwar Caribbean migrants to 
Britain emerged.3* In the ‘mother country’ no regard was paid to the 
complex hierarchy of shades: the pattern of racism experienced here by 
the Caribbean migrants did not correspond to the pigmentocracy they 
had left behind in the Caribbean. They were regarded simply as 
‘coloureds’, “West Indians’, ‘blacks’, ‘immigrants’, and even ‘wogs’ 
with no reference to differential shades. As one Indo-Trinidadian 
writing about his experiences in Britain in the early 1960s observed: 


Leaving the West Indies and coming to Britain is like entering a land 
where the natives suffer from a curious kind of colour blindness ın the con- 
templation of human groups. This special form of blindness manifests 
itself in an insensitivity to racial discriminations and variant shades wrthex 
the category ‘black’. It registers two crude categories, black and white. 

The West Indian consciousness is outraged by the crudity of the caregor- 
isation. In the rarefied atmosphere of the mother country the delicate 
instrument ceases to function. All West Indians are black.37 


A prominent compatriot of the author of the above passage, a man of 
Portuguese-Madeiran extraction, was certainly outraged by the shade 
blindness of the British. ‘I was accepted as a white person in Trini- 
dad. For all practical purposes I am coloured in England’, he com- 
plained.3® Over the years, this dichotomy of black/white in British 
‘race relations’ has helped to erode the hierarchy of shades of black to 
which the Caribbean working class had itself, by and large, adhered. 
The fact of this erosion, if not the means by which it has been 
achieved, is undoubtedly a positive political development. In a mov- 
ing and courageous autobiographical essay by a ‘light skinned’ (her 


D (comt.) 

Conmexnitess in the Americas, New York 1973; Roger Bastide, Africas Civslisations ia the 
New Werld, London 1977 and The African Religions of Brazil: Toward a Sociology of the 
Ieterpenetration of Civelizations, Baltimore 1978; Jean Fouchard, The Haities Morvens: 
Laberty or Death, New York 1981, M. Craton, Testing the Chains: Resistance to Slavery iz the 
British West Indes, Ithaca 1982; Hilary Beckles, Black Rebellion in Barbades: The Struggle 
Agatust Slavery 1627-1838, Bridgetown 1984; Richard Hart, Saves Who Abeltsbad Slavery. 


Mareens of Jamaica, 1655-1796, London 1988; Fick, The Making of Hats And on a formerly 
scandalously neglected espect of the subject, namely women and slave resistance, see 
Lucille Mathurin, The Rebel Woman su the West Indies during Slavery, Kingston 1975; 
Brachwarte, ‘Caribbean Women During the Period of Slavery’; Hilary Beckles, Netera/ 
Rebels: A Seclal History of Exsloved Black Wemen rx Berbedes, London 1989; Bush, Sere 
Women ru Caribbean Secety, 1650-1838; Marietta Morrissey, Slove Women in the New 
World: Gender Stratrficateen in the Caribbean, Lawrence 1989. 

% The distribution of migrants from the various territories during the early years has 
been esuumated as follows: Jamaica, 1953-61, 148,369; and for the years 1955-6r 
Barbados, 18,741, Trinidad & Tobago, 9,610; British Guiana, 7,14; Antigna, 4,687; 
Montserrat, 3,835; Se Kiccs-Nevis—Anguilla, 7,503; Dominica, 7,915; Grenada, 7,663; 
Sc Lucia, 7,291; St Vincent, 4,285. (See Ceri Peach, Wes Indian Migration to Britain: A 
Socia! Gagraphy, London 1968, pp. 106-7.) 

37 K. Ramchand, “The Colour Problem at the University: A West Indian's Changing 
Attitudes’, in H. Tajfel and J. Dawson, eds., Disappointed Guest: Eneys by Africas, Asian 
and West Indian Students, London 1965, p. 28 (emphasis added). 

- 3 AM. Gomes, ‘I am an Immigrant’, in A. Selkey, ed., Corthbecz Essays, London 1973, 
p. 53. Cf. P. Madoo, “The Transition from “Light Skinned” to “Coloured” ’, in Tajfel 
and Dawson, eds., Disappointed Guest. 
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expression) Trinidadian woman studying in Britain during the early 
19608, the following conclusion was reached: 


The whole experience of living in England, though at first almost trau- 
matic, is of extreme value for the West Indian student, particularly the 
light coloured student. I have no knowledge of what the experience does 
for the African or the Indian, but I cannot help feeling that the conse- 
quences for the light coloured West Indian student are more wide ranging. 
He has removed an incipient white-type colour prejudice; he has his 
position as a member of ooe of the coloured races clearly oudined for the 
first time; he has a whole series of class prejudices overturned; he has the 
colonial myth of his almost Briush personality completely destroyed. In the 
end realization of this makes it impossible to be bitter about his stay in 
England. The English have at last rendered him a service.39 


The second way in which the experience of migrating to Britain has 
brought in its wake political demystification for Caribbean migrants 
is to be found in the undermining of ‘island chauvinism’ and antipa- 
thies extant in the Caribbean. Divided by the expanse of the sea—the 
distance between Port of Spain (Trinidad) and Kingston (Jamaica) is 
the equivalent of thar from London to Moscow—and mutual suspi- 
cion in the Caribbean, the passage to Britain has brought Jamaicans, 
Barbadians, Grenadians, Kittitians, Guyanese, Trinidadians, and others 
into close proximity with each other for the first time. Although island 
loyalties remain, the people of the Caribbean have, through the agen- 
cies of London Transport, the National Health Service and, most of 
all, the centripetal forces of British racism, come to recognize their 
common class position and shared Caribbean identity. Certainly 
remnants of island chauvinism linger on in the metropolis,# but the 
strength of such prejudice has unquestionably waned over time.# 


Exploding the Mystique of Whiteness 
The journey to Britain was an eye-opening experience for the “West 


Y Madoo, pp. 61-2. 

© See D. Pearson, “West Indian Communal Associations in Britain: Some Observ- 
ations’, New Cosmaaiy, vol. v, no. 4, Spring-Summer 1977; and Reve Class and Pols- 
xal Actsvism: A Study of West Indians m Britase, Farnborough 181. 

€ It is not without significance that it was a women in Montecrrat—and not one in 
Loodon—who, without ever having seen one, advised against her daughter marrying a 
Jamaican—or indeed having anything to do with Jamaicans, whom she described as 
‘the wickedes: people on earth’. (Cited in S. Philpoc, The Monrserrarians: Migration, 
Dependency and the Maintenance of Island Ties in England’, in James L. Watson, ed., 
Between Two Cultures: Migrants and Minerites tm Britain, Oxford 1977, p. 00.) Some first- 
generation Caribbeans still hold frankly idiotic ideas about people from islands other 
than their own. For example, a Jamaican in Leicester got on perfectly well with his 
Kittician neighbour until he discovered he was a ‘small islander’, at which point be 
completely ostracized him. The prize for ‘island chauvinism’, bowever, must go to the 
Guyanese (Guyana, of course, is a continental enclave, not an island, strictly speaking) 
man in Brixton who said in the early 1970s: “We Guyanese are like the English, the 
Jamaicans are terrible people, just peasants really, they are not good stock ... There 
are too many Jamaicans in Brixton, that’s why che area is fall of thieves and boys who 
don’t work—-you see their island is next to Cube.’ (Cited in 8. Benson, Assbyæeas 
Ethuscaty: Interracial Famsises m Londen, Cambridge 1981, p. A DEE 
1981, the fieldwork for this sudy was carried out in Brixton between February 1970 
and September 1971. The time in which such sentiments are expressed 1s clearly of 
significance. in this case, I would contend that such blatant expressions of uland 
chauvinism would not be beard today. 
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Indian pioneers’: in the Caribbean few had seen Europeans in the 
location of the working class,# and certainly not in positions of 
subordination and conditions of poverty. A Guyanese female migrant 
related the experience: 


I learnt very carly to associate being white with being wealthy. A man who 
left my village long before I was born returned when I was about ten. He 
brought back a red-skinned woman with him. Probably she was no more 
than a whore he picked up in Georgetown [Guyana’s capital], but she was 
very fair with long hair down her back. She must have been a half-caste, or 
something. Bat this man, I think his name was Adam, could not afford to 
give her a car and servants. You know, every day I expected the police to 
come and arrest Adam for making this white or near white woman walk 
around the village barefoot, carrying tin cans of water on her head? Yer all 
the time we were walking barefoot. That was the point, black was some- 
thing you associate with poverty. Now and again I would be taken to 
Georgetown and I would see the girls in offices working away at type- 
writers. I wanted to be able to be a typist too, bur never dared to tell any- 
one, for working in en office meant a pale skin. I had an aunt who used to 
work for some white people in New Amsterdam. I went there once and saw 
the little fair-haired children skipping about the place. My aunty warned 
me thar if they spoke to me, I should be very polite and should never forget 
to call them ‘master’ and ‘miss’. My aunty would never work for a black 
man even if he was made of gold. She would never call a little black boy 
master, or a linie black girl miss. It was all so very confusing. 8 


An Indo-Trinidadian man confessed: ‘I had not the slightest idea of 
the existence of a working class in Britain.’44 One Guyanese migrant 
who arrived in 1958 tells how he was so ‘flabbergasted’ to see white 
porters at Victoria station that ‘I went up to a bobby and asked him 
whether I was in London!’© The shock of discovering the existence of a 
white working class in Britain was by no means confined to those who 


lacked a formal education. As George Lamming, the distinguished 
Caribbean novelist, informs us, the petty bourgeoisie also experienced 
a sense of bewilderment at discovering that Britain had white work- 
ers. The shock had less to do with a lack of knowledge about England 
per se, than with the strength and persistence of what he calls ‘the ides 
of England’. Lamming’s illustration is worth quoting at length: 
As an example of this, I would recall an episode on a ship which had 
brought a number of West Indians to Britain. I was talking to a Trinidad- 
ian Civil Servant who had come to take some kind of course in the ways of 
bureaucracy. A man about forty to forty-five, intelligent enough to be in 
the senior grade of the Trinidadian Civil Service which is by no means 
backward, a man of substance among his own class of people. We were 
talking in a general way about his life among the emigrants. The ship was 
now steady; the tugs were coming alongside. Suddenly there was con- 
sternation in the Trinidadian’s expression. 
"But . . . bur,’ he said, ‘look down there.’ 


A For the qualified excepuons of Barbados and Grenada, see F. Henriques and J. 
Manyoni ‘Ethnic Group Relanons in Barbados and Grenada’, in UNESCO, Ras asd 
Class is Pat-Colewial Society: A Study of Etbaic Group Relations in the English Speaheng 
Caribbean, Belzvia, Chile and Mexico, Paris 1977. 

4D. Hinds, Jeorncy te an Ilasa: The West Indien ia Brasis, London 1966, pp. 1-12. 
4 Ibid., p. rs. CE. S. Pamerson, Derk Swangers: A Study of West Indsaxs in Londen, Har- 
mondsworth 1965, p. 13- 

® Lione! Morrison, ‘Roy Sewh, A Profile’, in Roy Sewh, From Where I Stand, London 
1987, p. 25- 
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I looked, and since I had lived six years in England, I failed to see anything 
of particular significance. I asked him what he had seen; and then I 
realised what was happening. 


“They do that kind of work, tee?” be asked. 


He meant the white hands and faces on the mg. In spite of films, in spite of 
reading Dickens—for be would have had to at the school which trained 
him for the Civil Service—in spite of all this recerved information, this 
man had never really felt, as a possibility and a fact, che existence of the 
English worker. This sudden bewilderment had sprung from his ides of 
England; and one element ın that sdas was that he was not used to seeing an 
Englishman working with his hands in the streets of Port-of-Spain.46 

Like whites in the Caribbean, all white Britons were considered to be 

above manual labour. 


On arrival in Britain the scales fell abruptly from the Caribbean 

migrants’ eyes. 
As Mrs Scewart put it ‘In Jamaica we used to take white people as gods. 
We always look up to them; they put on such a way you can’t understand. 
People I know work for whites and would make their bath and bring them 
coffee, like slaves. The whites put themselves on such a pedestal, you really 
thought they were something.’ Thinking back to her previous attitude, she 
gave a bitter langh. For in England whiteness is no longer synonymous with 
high status occupations, large incomes, and authority; many whites are 
members of the working class performing menial tasks and living in rela- 
tive poverty. ‘What makes things strange,’ one man told me, ‘is that when 
I came over bere, I was surprised to see the state of a lot of the English, I 
expected something else, not a lot of drunks some even begging. That's 
what I don’t rightly understand. A lot of white folks see us as worse than 
them. Some of the time it's not even true.’47 


The Emergence of ‘Ethnic Consciousness’ 


The consequences of such experiences are twofold. First, they help 
destroy the erroneous association of white people qua whites with 
superordination: the mystique of whiteness dissolves in the air of a 
class-stratified English society. And second, coupled with the Carib- 
bean migrants’ encounter with racism in Britain, they generate a 
corresponding valorization of blackness on the part of Caribbean 
people. As Fanon, a Caribbean himself, ized long ago: ‘It is the 
white man who creates the Negro. But it is the Negro who creates 
négritude.’48 Indeed, the whole experience of living in a white racist 


# George Lamming, The Plaaseeres of Exxke (1960), London 1984, pp. 25-6, (emphasis in 
o 
4) Foner, Jemasxa Farewell, p. 51. Cf. R. Sherwood, The Pryche-dymemics of Race: V scious 
and Bensga Spirals, Brighton 1980, pp. 318-19; and P. Schwertxer, ed., A Place w Stay: 
Ademorses of Ponssoners frem Many Lands, London 1984, p. 30. 
# Franc Fanon, A Dytag Colensaiism, New York 1965, p. 47. And, as the originator of 
the concept, Aimé Césaire, has explained, the adopuon of the term mdgritude was a 
conscious act of defiance, noc a name chosen at random. As for its root-word, Césaire 
Césaire’s interview with René Depescre in A. Césaire, Dexverse on Colemialirn, New 
York 1972, pp. 73-4. Césaire’s prime work of African celebration of awareness 1s, of 
course, Return te My Native Land (Harmondsworth 1969). Cf. Jean-Paul Sartre, Black 
Orpbens, Paris 1976—en exceptionally insightful analysis of negritude and an authentic 
expression of Sartre's anti-tmperialism and solidarity with the oppressed. This essay 
was to have a profound influence upon the young Frantz: Fanon. 
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society has helped forge a black identity where in many cases such an 
identity did not exist previously or was not consciously thought about. 
‘The colour of your skin matters here. In Jamaica it is class not 
colour’, one of Foner’s respondents stated, somewhat too categoric- 
ally. Gordon Lewis captures well the subtleties and specificities of 
face in the contemporary Caribbean, and in the process offers a 
valuable corrective: 


[I] f there exists a West Indian myth about English society there exists, cor- 
respondingty an English myth about West Indian society. It is applauded, by 
West Indian Nationalists and English liberals alike, as a successful multi- 
racial society In relative terms, beyond doubt, that is true; the West Indian 
Negro, unlike the American, has little of the ghetto mentality because he has 
known little of the ghetto experience. In absolute terms, however, it is dif- 
Se ee ee eee 
suffering from its own private disease of subtle ‘shade’ prejudice. What 
takes place, thus, is noc that the migrant comes from a harmonious ‘race 
relations’ system to a system of incipient racialiam but that, rather, be 
moves to a classificatory system that has taken over the American black-white 
dichotomy so much more brutal and insulting. Like the Puerto Rican in 
New York, he suffers deep shock as be moves from a system comparatively 
benign to a system designed to strip him of all self-respect.49 
Ic is the brutal nature of the racism encountered in Britain that helps 
Fonet’s respondent to forget that race and colour also figure nege- 
tively in Caribbean society. No one in Jamaica would seriously concur 
with the claim she makes. However, compared to the lot of a black 
- person in Britain or America in the 19508 and 1960s, the Caribbean 
life left behind would seem like a paradise of racial harmony. ‘I think 
most of my friends fæl Jamaican. The English helped us to do it’, con- 
cluded another migrant.~ Needless to say, the English also helped 
Afro-Caribbean people in Britain to ‘feel West Indian’ and ‘feel black’. 
We also find, in the early period of settlement, the emergence of a new 
but inchoare vocabulary of self-definition, befitting a new identity in the 
making. We witness the uncertain utterances—what Barthes called 
‘stammering’—of a new language being born: ‘Respondents generally 
use the term “black”, “coloured”, “West Indian”, and “Jamaican” inter- 
changeably ... when speaking, both informally and in answer to direct 
questions, about their position in English society This was so even 
though the interview questions always used the category Jamaican.’ 
The growth in racial consciousness and an awareness of the implica- 
tions of black people’s position in the wider world came quickly after 
the discovery of blackness. The sentiments of a maturing Pan-African 
consciousness are discernible: ‘I think people lose respect for us when 
we let them think we want to be black Englishmen. We are going to be 
reckoned with the blackheads of this world, when they are being 
counted, We must see ourselves in this context...’ This was the new 
wisdom of a St Lucian migrant recorded in an interview in the 19608.” 
What we have, then, is the development of the phenomenon that 
McKay and Lewins have called ‘ethnic consciousness’ where ethnic 





9 Lewis, Race Eelations in Britain’, p. 80. 

P Fooer, jamaica Farewell, pp. 17, 143 (emphasis in original. 

* Ibid., p. 144. Foner’s interviews were conducted in 1971 and 1972. 
A Hinds, pp. 16—17. CE. Schweitzer, p. 32. 
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traits assume ‘considerable importance’ and where ‘ethnically 
conscious individuals manifest strong sentiments about their unique- 
ness’ 3 

The salience of race in Britain led many migrants to close ranks 
regardless of their class. One study showed, for instance, that as many 
as 70 per cent of the interviewees considered all Jamaicans to be in the 
same social class. Stunned by the class-blind racism in Britain, the 
Afro-Caribbeans themselves have become, understandably, somewhat 
blind to the process of class differentiation amongst people of their 
own colour and cultural background. The authoritative Labesr Ferce 
Swrvey has consistently shown that although Caribbean people in 
Britain are overwhelmingly concentrated within the ranks of the 
working class, they are by no means all located there.» 


The Ambivalent Experience of Exile 


Despite the pain and dislocation of their exile in Britain, the first 
generation of Afro-Caribbeans did not in the main regard their exper- 
ience in a wholly negative light. Although, on the one hand, they were 
obliged to confront racism in all its forms in their everyday life—one 
that, for the vast proportion, formed the lowest rung of the social hier- 
archy—it was nevertheless the case that, in material terms, the major- 
ity enjoyed a standard of living many could only have dreamt of back 
in the Caribbean.* Their conception of Britain is therefore an 
ambivalent one. As one migrant explains: 


These have been the hardest years of my life. I think about them, and I ask 
myself, Sonny, tell the tuth, coming here, was it a good decision or not? 
Think before you answer, like your dead mother used to say. So I think. 
And I answer, ‘Yes,’ it was good that we came and that we stayed. I found 
work, my wife is happy, happy enough. My children are happy and heal- 
thy. I thank the good Lord foe all of thar. I thank Him everyday, just as my 
dead mother told me I should. I pray to Him and I ask Him. I wish too. I 
wish this could be like this and that could be like thar. I wish I were with 
my family, my father, my brother, my cousins. I wish I lived in a newer 
home, and made more money, I wish I could have come bere and be 
treated like I was equal by all these people. Bur I came as someone they 
thought was a dope smuggler, and that’s abour the way they creat me.” 


In recent years, however, many of those made economically obsolete 
by a Thatcherite Britain have become distinctly hostile and bitter 
about their rapidly deteriorating standard of living. Greater numbers 


% McKay and Lewins, p. 416. 

H Foner, Jemeics Ferewell, pp. 134-5. 

D See, for example, Office of Population Census and Surveys (oec) Leber Force 

Sareey, 1981, London 1982, p. 22, Table 4.25. Cf. Colin Brown, Black end White Brisis: 

The Therd P.S.I. Survey, London 1984, p. 185, Table 79; pp. 197-8, Tables 91 and 93; 

p. 201, Table 95; pp. 233-4, Tables mo and mr. 

% This state of affairs is less a credit to Britain than a major indictment of the nation- 

states of the Commonwealth Caribbean—many of which are unviable as economic 
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ferociously 
D T. Cote, Black Testimony: The Voces of Broaza’s West Indiaas, London 1978, p. 16. 


than hitherto are returning home.* Many more feel ‘trapped’ in Brit- 
ain because they are unable to raise the money to resettle in the Carib- 
bean. In his study of ‘race relations’ in Nottingham, Lawrence” 
found that 78 per cent of his West Indian respondents were intent on 
returning home.© 


Although ‘trapped’ in Britain during their lives, many make detailed 
plans for their deaths: relatives are given the responsibility of 
returning the bodies of family members and friends to their native 
land for burial. Others in the twilight of their lives or chronically ill 
return home for one reason only: to die. One 37-year old Jamaican 
woman known to the writer, realizing that she was about to die from 
the cancer she had suffered from for years flew to Jamaica and died 
within twenty-four hours of her arrival. She achieved her wish to die 
in Jamaica and be buried in her home town. This ritual—going home 
to die—does not only reflect Caribbeans’ love for and attachment to 
their native land. It also serves as an index of the extent to which 
Caribbean people have been made to feel unwelcome and detached 
from British society, regardless of the length of time spent here.“ 
Even those settled in Britain permanently plan for their remains to be 
returned to the Caribbean. Burial in Britain is invariably a second 
choice dictated largely by financial constraints.@ When George 
Adamson, a working-class Barbadian (who in 1983 had been living in 
Britain for twenty-eight years) told David Selbourne that, “There's not 
one in a million [Caribbean people] who wants his bones to be buried 
in this country’, we have no reason to doubt his words.% 


Ic is also worth noting that a considerable number have returned 
home to the Caribbean and discovered to their chagrin that the money 
they had scrimped and saved over the years in Britain was not enough 
to facilitate resettlement in circumstances of high unemployment and 


® For an index of this new mood among the older generation of Afro-Caribbeans in 
Britain, see the views expressed in their own words in the otherwise astonishingly 
insensitive and downright mocking articles by David Selbourne, “The New Black 
Exodus: Blacks Who Have Their Byes Set on Home’ (New Society, 19 May 1983), and 
Tm Getting Out Before it Fall on Me’ (New Saciaty, 23 May 1583). See also Tony 
Kellman, ‘Black Moods in Britain’, Coribbees Contact, May 1984; and Thames 
Television, Thames Reports, Geeng Hess, 19 June 1989, where the number of pensions 
sent to the Caribbean by the Department of Health and Social Security was cited 
as being 8,903 in 1982 and 16,539 In 1988. It should be noted that return migration 
of Caribbeans to the islands is by no means a new phenomenon. On the experience of 
the early returnees, see Betty Davidson, ‘No Place Back Home’, Recs, vol. Ix, no. 4, 
1968; and O. Patterson, “West Indian Migrants Returning Home’, Recs, vol. x, no. 1, 


1968. 

9D. Lawrence, Bleck Migrants: White Natever: A Study of Race Relations In Nottingham, 
Loadon 1974, p. 28. 

© CF. Foner, Jemeica Farewell, p. 210; and The Jamaicans: Culmral and Social Change 
Among Migrants in Britain’, in Watson, p. 137; see also All Faiths for One Race 
(aFror), Elders of Menority Ethaic Greats, Birmingham 1981, p. 33. 

© The sentiment expressed by a returning Barbadian man is one shared by the major- 
tty of Caribbeans in Britain: ‘I have been in this country twenty years and have never 
felt part of the society.’ (Cited in Kellman, p. 9.) 

é It currently costs approximately £750.00 for a corpse and £100.00 for ashes to be 
flown to the Caribbean. (Information supplied by British Airways.) 

6 Sefbourne, ‘I’m Getting Out Before it Fall on Me’, p. 258. 
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rampant inflation.“ In a state of utter dejection, they have had to 
return to the Britain they had worked hard to escape from, their 
savings depleted, to remake their lives. Others have returned home 
only to realize that their long stay in Britain prevented them re- 
adapting to a relatively parochial Caribbean lifestyle; they too have 
returned to Britain or moved on to North America. One man 
informed the writer that on his return ‘home’ to Jamaica for a visit he 
discovered that he was regarded as a ‘foreigner in my own country’.© 
Resentful at his being dubbed, albeit in jest, ‘the Englishman’, and 
with the growing realization that all his friends and relatives were 
either in Britain or North America, he decided to remain in Britain— 
thereby overturning his 27-year dream of return to his immediate 
family and closest friends.” 


“4 My own observation suggests that there exists a direct relation between frequency 
of visits to and conceptions of the Caribbean: those who return regulerly to their 
country of origin harbour fewer illusions about the Caribbean as ‘home’ than those 
who visit only rarely or noc at all. (Of course, the memories that continue to sustain 
this latter identification—-protected as they are from the demystifying experience of 
change—serve as a necessary comfort within a hostile environment.) For analyses of 
some of the economic and political problems in recent times in the country from which 
the vast majority of Caribbean migrants derive, Jamaica, see W. James, “The IMF and 
“Democratic Socialism” in Jamaice’, in Latin American Barean, ed., The Poverty 
Brokers: The Dar and Latin America, Londoti 1983; and The Decline and Fall of Michael 
Spiele emg eae Capital and Class, no. 19, Spring 1983. 

Edward Kamau Brathwaite, himself an Afro-Caribbean poet and historian of 
distinction, has accurately summarized the postion of the Caribbean writer as being 
that of an ‘eccentric at bome and an exile abroad’ (Cited in Gordon Rohlehr, 
Pathfinder: Black Awakening m the Arrrvauts of Edward Kaman Brathwaite, Tunapuoa 
1981, p. 6). Bat this sense of homelessness and alienation is by no means exclusive to 
the intellectuals of the Caribbean. It can be found in equal measure among working- 
class Caribbean people recurming ‘home’. 

% This type of expersence causes tremendous pein to Caribbean migrants, especially 
the elderly who have never been made to feel a part of British socety and are regarded 
as outsiders when they return to the Caribbean A few years ago when Jamaica's prime 
minister, Michael Manley, and his entourage held a public meeting at Central Hall 
Westminster, the loudest cheer of the proceedings went to an elderly man who said: 
“Missa Manley, I want yu to tell dem people in Jamaica noc fe call wi “foreigner” 
when wi come home. Wi is Jamaicans.’ His remarks resonated strongly with the over- 
whelmingly middle-aged and elderly audience, who immediately burst into loud 
applause and shouts of ‘Yes!’ and ‘Just tell dem!’ Manley smiled and capped with the 
audience and promised to deliver the experriate Jamaican’s message. (From the 
author’s notes taken at the meeting, “His Audience and Manley’, Central Hall West- 
minster, 16 June 1989.) 

© See Schweitzer, p. 30. British migration statistics are notoriously lacking in precise 
totals. But the net outflow of 2,800 to the Caribbean recorded for 1982, the highest 
single figure for over a decade, 1s noc implausible. It seems equally likely char a reversal 
in the trend occurred ın 1983 when a net figure of 3,000 Caribbean migrants entering 
Britain was recorded. The first figure seems to reflect the exceptionally strong desire to 
return thet existed among Caribbean migrants in the early 19808 as the economic 
climate in Britain worsened, and the second points to the crisis in the economies of the 
Caribbean, when many in a position to return took the opportunity to do so. As a 
Jamaican community worker informed the writer, '[AI] those who can come beck are 
doing so.’ For the figures, see orcs, International Migration. Migrants Extoring and 
Leaving the United Kingdom aed England and Wales, 1082, Series ww, No. 9, London 
1984, Table 23, p. 6; and orcs Monor, leternational Migration, 1983, London 1984, 
Table 3. For a discussion of some of the shortcomings of the statistics, see Runnymede 
Trust and the Radical Starisucs Race Group, Britetx’s Black Pepelatios, London 1980, 
Pp. 120-29; Ceri Peach, ‘Ins and Ours of Home Office and m3 Migration Data’, New 
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II The Second Generation and Beyond 


Those we count as second-generation Caribbeans in Britain have 
either lived in this country since early childhood or were born and 
brought up here. In other words, they have spent all or the great 
proportion of their formative years in the ‘mother country’. This 
important characteristic has profound implications for their view of 
themselves and the world. Unlike their parents, they compare their 
position and life chance within Britain not with conditions in pre- 
Independent Caribbean society but with their white British counter- 
parts. Consequently, their experience of racism in Britain is more 
immediate and their perception of the phenomenon less cluttered. It is 
therefore no surprise that their opposition to British racism is instan- 
taneous and forthright. Not for them the consolation, ‘It’s all right 
here, basically, bat we are kind of treated inferior’, but rather ‘It is met 
all right here, because we are treated as if we are inferior.’ The ‘consol- 
ing’ effect of a poverty-stricken colonial Caribbean backdrop is 
absent. Like the chief protagonist in Horace Ove’s fine film, Pressere, 
the yardstick is the performance of one’s white schoolmates on the job 
market. In the case of the young man in the film, although he was far 
more qualified and had searched more diligently than his white for- 
mer classmates, they were offered jobs but he could not find one. 


This generation’s consciousness of themselves as a black enclave 
within British society is therefore greater than that of their parents. 
Although, as one commentator has noted,® there exists no consistent 
commitment to a sense of blackness, nevertheless there is no doubt 
that the great majority consider themselves to be black and belonging 
to an oppressed minority within British society. 


The grip of island chauvinism has weakened among the first gener- 
ation, and is almost absent from the second and indeed third gener- 
ations of Afro-Caribbeans in Britain. Even in cases where such 


Cut off from any experience of the world of their parents, and sur- 
rounded by an apparent sea of white hostility, many have been 
attracted to the ideas of the Rastafarian ‘movement’ in an attempt to 
make sense of and survive their travail in Babylon. In essence a pleb- 
ian form of ségriteds, the major contribution of the Rastafarian 





6 Caribbean Teachers’ Association, p. '42 (emphasis in ongina). ‘All a wi is one’ 1s 0 
popular Caribbean saying. 
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‘movement’ is the affirmation of pride of race and the celebration of 
African provenance. Despite its acknowledged, but poorly under- 
stood, weaknesses and silences, the ‘ideology’? of Rastafarianism has 
made a valuable contribution to the black countercultural offensive 
against the spell of white supremacy. 


Unlike their parents, who have less attachment to Britain, the second 
generation of ‘Caribbeans’ are Black Britons whether they choose to 
be or not. They might speak a form of the Jamaican language and 
sport Rastafarian locks, but in Kingston they would noc be easily 
understood; and they in turn would not understand the language of 
their Jamaican counterparts, especially those in the rural areas. The 
second generation are therefore, by default, creating new cultural 
forms based largely, but by no means exclusively, upon the legacy of 
their parents and grandparents. They are also forging new forms of 
resistance, like their North American counterparts, aimed at the spe- 
cific problems they face within British society. 


A Convergence of Experiences 


As I have indicated, there exist significant differences in the exper: 
iences of the first and second generations of people of Afro-Caribbean 
descent in Britain. It would be a mistake, however, to assume—as 
some commentators do—that the two generations have little or 
nothing in common. The fact of the matter is that the two generations’ 
perspectives have tended to converge as a result of shared exper- 
iences. Contrary to the stereotype of the passive first generation and 
wild second generation, the evidence suggests that the first generation 
of Afro-Caribbean people in Britain have—in keeping with the rich 
tradition of popular resistance in the Caribbean itself—put up some 
tremendous and astonishingly courageous struggles in defence of their 


The inverted commas are used advisedly here as Raseafarianism is so ramified that 
one cannot speak in terms of a single, unifying Rastafarian ideology—aindeed, so broad 
is the range of theological and cultural outlook within the faith thar it is hard to find a 
significant common denominator. It is therefore a misnomer to speak of a Rastafarian 
movement. By far the best analysis of the carly Rastafarians is Ken Poet, “The Bible as 
Ideology: Ethiopianism in Jamaica 1930-38’, in C. Allen and R. W. Johnson, eds., 
African Perspectives: Papers in the History, Pedstics and Beowomics of Africa Presented w Thomas 
Hodgkin, Cambridge 1970; the analysis is developed st much greater length in Post's 
majestic trilogy on Jamaica: Arim Ye Storvelsags: The Jamaican Labeur Rebellion of 138 
and its Aftermath, The Hague 1978; Strike the Iroa: A Colony at War, 2 vols, New Jersey 
and the Hague 1981. (For appreciations of these texts, see Robin Coben, ‘Althusser 
Meets Anancy’, Secielegscal Reesew, vol. 30, no. 2, May 1982; and Winston James, “The 
Hurricane that Shook the Caribbean’, nix 138, March-April, 1983, pp. 85-91) Post 
has amplified and revised some of his earlier ideas in ‘Class, Race and Culmre in the 
Caribbean: Some Speculations on Theory’, mimeo., 1984. The fine, but unformmnately 
litde known, essay by Robert Hill, “Leonard P-Howell and Millenarian Visions in Early 
Rascafari’ (Jemaica Joornel (Quarterly of the Institue of Jamaica] vol. 16, no. x 
February 1983) is also essential reading for an understanding of the genesis of Rastafar- 
tanism. See also M. G. Smith et al, The Report on the Ras Tafors sa Kingston, Kingson 
1960; and Rex Nettleford, Mirror, Mirror: Race, Ideutsty and Protest in Jamaica, Kingston 
1970. Joseph Owen's Dread: The Rastaforians of Jamaica, (Kingston 1976), though some- 
what romantic, is by far the best anslysis of the Restafarians in contemporary Jamaica, 
See also the special issue of Covibbean Quarterly, vol. 26, no. 4, December 1980, which 
is entirely devoted to the subject. None of the numerous other studies of the ‘move- 
ment’ can be recommended without mayor reservations. 
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dignity and personal well-being. It took great courage to pull Oswald 
Moseley, the fascist leader, off his podium in Notting Hill in the 
19508, yet single-handedly a Jamaican man did just thar. When the 
racists attacked in Nottingham and Notting Hill in 1958, black people 
organized and effectively repulsed their challenges.” Day-to-day resis- 
tance at the workplace was also an important element of black 
people’s lives in Britain during the early years, although poor docu- 
mentation has conspired to downplay the extent of such activity.” 
Even the writer Vidia Naipaul had to admire the fortitude of the early 
Caribbean migrants in Britain. Here he is, eavesdropping as is his 
wont on black people—in this case, a group of Caribbeans travelling 
on the ‘boat train’ from Kings Cross to Southampton to catch the ship 
to the Caribbean. The year is 1960: 

The man with the baby was talking to the man opposite him of the hard- 
ships of life in London. 

‘Is like that Scork on television,’ he said. “Three out of five can’t tell the 
difference from butter. Three out of five don’t care for you’... 

‘Eb! I tell you about the foreman?’ He spoke easily; the train was not 
England. ‘One day he say, “Blackie, come here a minute” I watch at him, and I 
say, “Good. I coming.” I went up and hit him begs! Clean through the glass 
window. He didn’t gesuculate. He was dandling the baby on his knee... 

‘Bags! Clean through the giass window.’ .. 

‘Tank God I didn’t have the monkey-wrench in my hand. I wouldn't be 
sitting down in this train holding this baby on my lap today.’... 

‘“So you want rent?” ' che baby-feeder was saying. ‘ “I tell you I ain't 
paying any more than what I was paying before.” He say, “Blackie, I 
coming up to get my rent or to get you out of my room.” I watch at him 
and I say, “Good. Come up, bakra.” He come up. I give him one kick hes! 
He roll down the steps bap-bap-bap. 

‘I pass round there last week. He have up a big sign in green paint 
Please No Coloured. In green paint. I tell you, man, is like Seork."? 


Youths of Afro-Caribbean descent in Britain are, needless to say, by no 
means homogeneous in their political perspectives and activity: some 
are far more militant than others; a number are downright conserva- 
tive (a minority category, thanks to the radicalizing effect of British 
racism). Black youths have been learning from their parents and vice 
versa. Some years ago parents would not believe the barbarities suffered 
by their children in British schools. One black woman whose English 
teacher in Britain persistently referred to her in class as ‘the savage’ did 
not tell her parents because she knew they would not have believed her 
Their Caribbean background had not accustomed her parents to the 
possibility of teachers behaving in such a manner. In the 19708, due to 
the overwhelming evidence of racism in British schools and the 


T See the film documentaries, From You Were Black You Wers Ont, directed by Colin 
Prescod, and Ret: esd Remears of Reets, directed by Imruh Caesar. See also C. 
Gutrmore, ‘Carnrval, the State and the Black Masses in the United Kingdom’, The 
Black Laberater, December 1978; and A. Sivanandan, A Diffrest Hanger: Writrags on 
Black Resistance, London 1982. 

7 Although I do not shere his overly romantic reading of the period, Sivanandan’s 
essay ‘From Resistance to Rebellion’ (in Sivanandan, A Different Hanger, pp. 3~54) sull 
constitutes the best inventory and analysıs of these early struggles. Cf. Beverly Bryan et 
al, The Haart of the Race: Black Women’s Lrves in Britain, London 1975, and Trevor 
Carter, Shattering Ulasions: West Indians in British Polstics, London 1986. 

3 V.S. Naipaul, The Middle Passage, Harmondsworth 1969, pp. 9-1. 
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emergence of extremely vocal black pressure groups, parents on the 
whole became aware that schools in Brixton were quite different from 
those in rural Barbados.74 Many parents also found incredible the 
stories told to them by their children about police harassment, many 
have now developed a healthy suspicion of the police. 


Many black youths have come to realize that some of the ‘authoritar- 
ian’ forms of behaviour exhibited by their parents were not merely the 
remnants of a puritanical Caribbean background but were in fact 
generated by love and a profound desire to protect their children— 
vulnerable Weck children—in an extremely hostile environment.” 
There is now a growing sense of appreciation among the second 
generation of the tremendous odds against which their parents had to 
fight, particularly in the early years of settlement.” 


IV Pan-Caribbeanization and De-Creolization 


Although racism has been the single most important factor in the 
emergence of the new black identity, other cultural factors have 
played their part. Take, for instance, the formative and strengthening 
function of community. Naturally, migrants in a strange land, even a 
relatively hospitable one, will tend to seek out fellow migrants with 
whom they share a culmure, for the purposes of recreation and com- 
panionship—if only to share memories of life back home and to 
establish as best they can communal structures of a kind left behind. 
Such practices are common to all migrants, regardless of nationality. 
But what is different about a maligned, racialized and oppressed 
group of migrants is that such practices assume a greater intensity 
and cultural significance owing largely to the overdetermining role of 
racism. They thus take on the character of defence mechanisms. 


These processes generate cultural change in two crucial ways. Firstly, 
they create and facilitate social interaction and interdependence 
among peoples from the different parts of the Caribbean. Thus, para- 
doxically, Caribbeans in Britain and North America have developed 
greater empathy for the cultures of the Caribbean as a whele than have 
the majority in the Caribbean itself. There has occurred a pew 
Caribbeanizatien of the cultures of those originating from the individ- 
ual territories of the region: languages, idioms, cuisines, music and so 
on have broken beyond their boundaries and have become more 
generalized and amalgamated—a shared pan-Caribbean culture that 
has taken root within the Caribbean diaspora rather than within the 
Caribbean itself. As the following passage testifies, George Lamming, 
for one, was fully cognisant of this phenomenon. The discovery of 





M For more on the struggles around education, see Carter, Shattering Ilasions, pp. 
83-103; and Bryan et al., ch.2 
P For a sensitive and moving analysis of the relationship between parental ‘author 
tarianism’, love and sacrifice, albeit within a different conrexr, see Richard Sennett 
and Jonathon Cobb, The Hsdden leperies of Class, Cambridge 1977. 
% The video Motherland (1983), based upon the experiences of twenty-three women 
who migrated from the Caribbean to Britain in the 1950s and 1960s and dramanzed by 
their ccenage daughters, is a seriking expression of this growing awareness and 
celebration by young black people of their parents’ struggles. (The director was Elyse 
Dodgson; the text may be found in E. Dodgson, Metherlend: West Indias Women te 
Britain ia the 19505, London 1984, pp. 72-97.) 
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pan-Caribbeanness began to take shape amongst the migrants on the 
ships crossing the Atlantic and on the trains bound for London: 


Ic is here thar one sees a discovery actually taking shape. No Barbadian, no 
Trinidadian, no St. Lucian, no islander from the West Indies sees himself 
as a West Indian until he encounters another islander in foreign territory. 
It was only when the Barbadian childhood corresponded with the Grenad- 
ian or the Guianese childhood in important details of folk-lore, that the 
wider identification was arrived at. In this sense, met West Indians of my 
generation wert born in England. The category West Indian, formerly under- 
stood as a geographical erm, now assumes cultural significance. All this 
became much clearer to me when, years later, I would bear West Indians 
arguing about being West Indians. The argument would usually grow from 
the charge that X was not a good West Indian. To be a bad West Indian 
means to give priority of interest and ambition to the particular island 
where you were born. It is bad because your development has taught you 
that the water which separates us can make no difference to the basic fact 
that we are West Indians; that we have a similar history behind us. I know 
Barbadians, Trinidadians and Jamaicans who go to great trouble in order 
to establish that they are first of all a West Indian. This category undergoes 
interesting changes. Today, ten years after that March morning [when 
Lammuing first left the Caribbean for Britain], and five years since 
America, I find that I refrain from saying that I am from the West Indies, 
for tt implies a British colonzal limitation. I say rather, I am from the 
Caribbean, hoping the picture of French and Spanish West Indies will 
be taken for granted. So the discovery had taken place, partly due to the 
folk-lore, and party to the singing, and especially to the kind of banter 
which goes on between islander and islander.77 


The explanation for this new pan-Caribbean consciousness is clear. 
The Caribbean is a relatively large area comprising hundreds of 
widely dispersed islands; it is more sea than land—a sea-scape, 
Edward Brathwaite called it, as opposed to a landscape. Transport- 
ation is poor and expensive, the majority of its population lack the 
wherewithal to travel. Meaningful communication between different 
islanders only takes place within the smaller and more contiguous 
territories of the eastern Caribbean. It is therefore in the diaspora—in 
North America, Europe, and in an earlier period Central America, 
especially Panama—that Caribbeans from the different territories of 
the region have been able to meet and establish relations, including 
marriage. Sam Selvon, the distinguished Caribbean novelist, who had 
migrated to London on the same ship that brought George Lamming 
in 1950, reflected upon this remarkable phenomenon. Speaking at a 
conference in his native Trinidad in 1978, he reflected: 


Ic is strange to think I had to cross the Atlantic and be thousands of miles 
away, in a different culture and environment, for it to come about thar for 
the first time in my life, I was living among Barbadians and Jamaicans and 
others from my part of the woeld. If I had remained in Trinidad I might 
never have had the opportunity to be at such close quarters to observe and 
try to understand the differences and prejudices that exist from islander to 
islander.” 





7 Lamming, pp. 214-15 (firs emphasis added). Lammuing develops these ideas in 
ficnonal form in his novel, The Emigrants, London 1954. 

7 Sam Setyon “Three into one can’t go: Hast Indian, Trinidadian or West Indian?’, 
Wasafiri, no. 5, Aummun 1986, p. 9. 
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Pan-Caribbeanization exists on a number of different levels. New 
York City, despite its considerable degree of ethnic segmentation, has 
by far the highest level of intermixing, through the sheer variety and 
number of Caribbean peoples in that city. Miami, Toronto and Mont- 
real are next, followed by London, Amsterdam, the Hague and Paris 
in that order. It might therefore be the case, paradoxically, thar the 
most pan-Caribbean person in the world is a student at the City Uni- 
versity of New York who has ample opportunity to strike up relations 
with others from every conceivable territory of the Caribbean. 
Constance Sutton captures well the specificity of New York for the 
Caribbean diaspora: 
New York City has become the Caribbean cross-roads of the woeld. It con- 
tains the largest concentration and most diverse commingling of its people. 
With a Caribbean population of two million (this figure includes Puerto 
Ricans), New York forms the largest Caribbean city in the world, abead of 
Kingston, Jamaica, San Juan, Puerto Rico, and Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
combined. It is in New York that the different islanders ‘cross roads,’ 
learning about one another in their various encounters at work, in the 
streets, in schools and communities, at public affairs, and through the 
media. It is here that they have begun to build social bridges and alliances 
as they confront similar problems in their neighborhoods, the schools their 
children attend, their places of work, and the city at large. And it is in New 
York City thst particular island identities become fused into broader 
ethnic identities: West Indian, pan-Caribbean, [T]hird [Wlorid, Hispanic 
and Afro-American. The wider identities point to a growing consciousness 
of unifying perspectives and goals, and mark a sense of new possibilities in 
a struggle for cultural and political empowerment.79 
Like the international reach of pan-Caribbeanization, the degree of 
cultural exchange and intermixing between members of the Carib- 
bean diaspora withis a given country is also uneven. In Britain, for 
instance, it is evident that Jamaican culture, compared to other 
national cultures of the Caribbean, is hegemonic (in the Gramscian 
sense of leadership and influence) amongst Caribbeans as a whole. 
This is due to three factors. Firstly, people of Jamaican descent consti- 
tute the majority of Caribbeans in Britain. (Records show that in 1966 
—by which time primary immigration from the Caribbean had vir- 
tually ceased—an estimated 60 per cent of the Caribbean population 
in Britain had come from Jamaica: a total that far exceeded the 
combined population of the remaining Caribbeans.©) The dissemi- 
nation of Jamaican culture has therefore been partly facilitated 
through sheer weight of numbers. Secondly, the appeal of Jamaican 
music to other migrants from the Caribbean, from the 1950s to the 
present day, has enhanced its influence amongst fellow Caribbeans. 
From mento to ska to reggae, Jamaican music has been dominant, 
barely challenged even by its nearest rival, Trinidad’s calypso. 
Thirdly, as was pointed out earlier, Restafarianism, with its modes of 
speech and musical forms deeply rooted in Jamaican popular culture, 
has been enormously successful in attracting young black adherents in 


79 Constance Sutton, “The Caribbeanization of New York City and the Emergence of a 
Transnational Socio-Culmral System’, in C. Saron and Eba Chaney, eds., Corsbbncs 
Life m New York City: Seciecaltural Dimensions, New York 1987, p. 19 
© BJ. Rose et al, Cobar wad Chizeaship: A Raper ow Brash Race Relations, London 1969, 
PP. 43-3- 
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Britain. Thus reggae music has served as a vehicle for both Rastefar- 
ianism and for the wider dissemination of Jamaican culture. 


These, then, have been the key mechanisms through which Jamaican 
cultural idioms have been adopted by many Caribbean migrants and 
their descendants in Britain who otherwise have no direct connection 
with the island. A clear parallel is the great influence of African 
American culture (most notably music) upon the wider African dias- 
pora as well as upon others. There is, however, another arena of cul- 
tural change beyond what I have called pan-Caribbeanization, the 
domain of intra-Caribbean acculturation: the sphere of cultural inter- 
action between Caribbeans and the wider British society. 


Adaptation and Change 

Culture, defined here broadly as ‘a way of life’, is inherently dynamic. 
The rate of cultural change may be rapid or it may be almost imper- 
ceptible; nevertheless everywhere, culture changes. Migration, the 
process of separation from the culture of origin, and entry into a new 
cultural environment, accelerates the process of change, and involves 
varying degrees of social and individual adaptation. The extent and 
intensity of this process, however, are dependent upon a number of 
factors. Firstly, if the new environment, physical as well as social, is 
markedly different to the migrants’ country of origin, the process of 
cultural change is likely to be relatively fast. Secondly, the degree of 
power (over both nature and people) that the migrant possesses in the 
new environment profoundly conditions the rate of such change. 
There is therefore a direct relation between a group’s power over the 
new environment and the maintenance of cultural tradition. This 
culture-power nexus explains the remarkable degree of continuity 
that the European diaspora has been able to maintain in its outposts 
—not least the perpetuation of European cultural forms through the 
exercise of colonial power and post-colonial hegemony. As good 
colonialists, they have endeavoured, with considerable success, to 
change the societies they have entered—essentially through the 
mechanisms of conquest—whilst resisting any changes to their own 
cultural universe. Nevertheless they have been witness to an accelerat- 
ing pace of cultural change brought on by migration, although— 
unlike weaker migrants—they have in many instances been successful 
in retarding elements of this process. 


The rate of cultural change is also determined by the extent of inter- 
action within one cultural group and that between one group and 
another. Clearly, the greater the degree of in-group interaction (that 
is, interaction within a given group), the more the cultural integrity of 
such a group is likely to be maintained; whilst the greater the level of 
interaction with an out-group (a group different from that to which 
the individual belongs), the greater the probability of cultural ‘ero- 
sion’——the adoption of certain cultural attributes of the out-group. 
This becomes especially pronounced where the out-group wields more 
power—particularly economic and political power—than the other 
group. Interaction with the home culture of the migrant group is also 
an important influence: the deeper and more regular the contact, the 
greater is the likelihood of cultural continuity. The opposite obtains 
when the level of contact is superficial and sporadic. 
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And finally, the way the migrant group’s culture is received in the new 
environment has a direct influence on the continuity—or not—of the 
original culture. Thus the more intense the hostility co the migrants’ cul- 
ture, the grearer is the likelihood of erosion—in part due to the nega- 
tive effects of defensive behaviour on the part of the besieged group. 


Caribbean culture in Britain has undergone rapid change over the 
years, within an environment that has in general been hostile to its 
presence and advancement. Caribbeans as a group have the most 
skewed distribution across the range of jobs—for example, fewer pro- 
fessionals and self-employed than all the other ethnic groups for which 
statistics are available.™ We are essentially a population of skilled and 
unskilled manual workers, with all the accompanying disadvantages 
—including relatively low pay, insecurity of employment and poor 
conditions of work—of such positions within the uniquely decrepit 
species of late capitalism that exists in Britain. This condition of 
economic weakness and dependence, coupled with political impo- 
tence, increases our vulnerability and thus that of our cultural forms. 
The majority of Afro-Caribbeans in Britain possess formal citizen- 
ship, but nevertheless suffer discrimination at the hands of employers, 
landlords, public officials and the police. The frustration and anger 
chis generates are just as intense as—indeed perhaps more intense 
than—thar experienced by Europe's other black or non-white minor- 
ities who often find citizenship difficult to acquire. In ways suggested 
above, the Afro-Caribbean community is culturally vulnerable, its 
members accustomed to being treated without even a minimum of 
respect. Society has taught our children not only that they are ‘black’, 
but also, at a remarkably tender age, that they are the ‘wrong’ colour. 
However, the community does possess cultural resources which 
enable it to resist, despite the unequal terms of the contest for sur- 
vival. The Afro-Caribbean churches help in their own way to promote 
cohesion and self-esteem—their following is counted in hundreds of 
thousands. The Rastafarians assert an Afro-Caribbean identity which 
has resonance far beyond their own ranks. Poets such as Linton Kwesi 
Johnson articulate a secular sense of resistance. The community does 
possess significant popular media, such as the Caribbean Times, The 
Voices, and a variety of magazines and journals. A few Afro-Caribbeans 
are prominent in the trade unions (most notably Bill Morris, general 
secretary of the Transport & General Workers Union) and as MPs— 
such as Diane Abbott and Bernie Grant. But the community’s polit- 
ical influence is considerably less than that enjoyed by Afro-Americans. 
While all due note should be taken of factors favourable to the cultural 
and political reproduction and advancement of Afro-Caribbeans, we 
have to contend with formidable forces of disintegration and derogation. 


“‘De-ghettoization’ and ‘Integration’ 

After the Notting Hill and Nottingham riots of 1958, there emerged a 
nationally and locally coordinated policy of dispersing black people 
geographically. This policy, put into effect in the 19608 and early 
19708, undermined the fragile and embryonic communal organiz- 
ations then taking shape. In the wake of the explosions in the urban 





= See n. 55 above and the discussion in section Iv below. 


centres of America, it was justified in terms of ‘de-ghetroization’ and 
‘integration’. In addition to blaming the victims, the argument turned 
on a classic racist deduction: the concentration of black people in a 
particular area was the cause of urban blight and racist behaviour on 
the part of white people. This argument is easily countered: 


Underlying the debate over concentration and dispersal 1s the assump- 
tion thar concentration represents the outcome of a choice that produces 
poverty and ghetto-like conditions. Forced dispersal then becomes a 
reasonable solution since it is seen as preventing the build up of these 
conditions. However, if migrants are not the beerers of inner city malaise 
but its sictims, then dispersal amply replaces one group of victims with 
another. If problems of racial stereo-typing or discrimination and conflicts 
with the state are the result of assumptions deeply imbedded within the 
state itself, chen pandering to those assumptions will never confound them 
... The concentration of powerless people in relative poverty is a real 
problem but it is not a problem of concentration.” 


In addition to exposing the illogicality of such assumptions, David 
Smith registers the positive aspect of such concentration—the 
strength of community: ‘[MJany Asians and West Indians are limited 
by a multitude of factors to poor jobs, low incomes and sub-standard 
housing . . . by living within cohesive communities of people sharing a 
common culture and recognizing a system of mutual dependence, they 
are making the best of a bad situation and managing to sustain a 
tolerable existence against the odds.’ 


Policies, however, are not made on the basis of logic, nor with the 
interests of its potential victims in mind—especially if these happen 
to be black; naturally, more powerful forces were involved. Take Bir- 
mingham City Council, for instance, who in the wake of Enoch 
Powell's ‘rivers of blood’ speech (delivered in that city in 1968) and 
intimidated by a threatened rent strike by white tenants who had con- 
cluded that the arrival of two black families threatened to turn their 
block of maisonettes into a ‘ghetto’, embarked upon a policy of black 
dispersal. Ignoring the stated preferences of black people to remain in 
the central area of the city in which their friends and communal insti- 
tutions were located, the Council, through selective ‘slum clearance’ 
and their power over the housing waiting list, adopted a set-ratio dis- 
persal policy. ‘In any block of flats or in any street of houses, no more 
than one property in six could be allocated to black renants.’*4 Dis- 
persal was synonymous with integration.® As the chief housing 
officer at the time explained later to a researcher: “The average block 
of maisonettes has got twelve families in it, which meant out of twelve 
families on two landings you didn’t have more than two coloured 
families." Thus between 1969 and 1975, when the practice was 


| Malcolm Cross, Mrest Workers in Exrepenn Citees: Concentration, Confisct and Secsal 
Policy, Working Papers on Ethnic Relations, No. 79, sac Research Unrt oa Ethnic 
Relations, University of Aston in Birmingham, 1983, p. a1 (emphasis in original). 

» D. Smith, Revie! Ditedwaxtage i Britan, Harmondsworth 1977, pp. 292-3. 

SH. Flett, The Poit of Dispersal in Birmmgbam, Working Papers oa Ethnic Rela- 
tions, No. 14, sac Research Unit on Ethnic Relations, University of Aston in Birming- 
ham, Birmingham 1981, pp. 0-n. 

® Ibid., p. 10. 
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brought to a stop by the belated intervention of the Race Relations 
Board, thousands of black people in Birmingham were shunted out of 
their area and relocated—‘integrated’—in the white hinterland.” 
Through her remarkable investigation of the workings of this policy 
in Birmingham, Hazel Flett found that 


The proportion of suburban allocations to black applicants rose from 22% 
in 1971 to 57% in 1974—and phimmeted again to 32% in 1976 when the 
from less favourable treatment. Only one in five of black applicants in 1974 
(compared to one in three whites) was housed on an estate he had 
requested, whilst one in three was housed in an area, almost invariably 
suburban, not even approximating to preferences. Thar is, it was possible 
to disperse only by over-riding black people's choices. 
Similar policies were pursued by other municipal authorities, such as 
the Greater London Council and Manchester City Council in the early 
19708.99 For the black victims, these policies were deliberate and 
insulting acts of vandalism and destruction of black communities in 
the making.» They effectively disrupted the life of the Caribbean 
community. 
A battery of viciously racist immigration bills enacted in the 1960s 
(1962, 1965, 1968), brought primary immigration from the Caribbean 
to a halt by the end of the decade. Dependants, mainly children, were 
reluctantly allowed in afterwards. For the period 1973-82 net migra- 
tion from the Caribbean to the UK amounted to only 1,800—a neg- 
ligible number compared to figures for the 19508 and given thar the 
Caribbean population in Britain was estimated at 520,000 in 1982. 
One important consequence was that the possibility of further cul- 
tural reinforcement, a fresh injection of newcomers from the Carib- 
bean, was closed off. 


For its part, the British educational system, despite recent cosmetic 
changes, has been indicted on numerous occasions of racism, and of 
undermining the self-confidence of black children and maligning the 
culture of their parents. Yet it persists essentially unchanged. And the 
recently introduced National Curriculum, produced by Conservative 
ideologues, is bound to worsen the situation and further marginalize 


è The dissatisfaction of black people with their relocation in the ‘outer ring’ of 
Birmingham was indicated by the numerous requests for transfers back to the central 
area of the city where they had formerly lived. See H. Fler, Black Caci Tenants ix 
Pat ees tee es ra, ssac Research Unit on 
Ethnic Relanons, University of Bristol, Berstal 1979, pp. 46, 58-9. 

9 Flert, The Politics of Dispersal in Birmingham, p. 35. For a variety of reasons Asians in 
Birmingham were hardly affected ın their spatial location by these policies. (See Flert, 
Blach Councel Tenants in Birmingham, pp. 48-9.) 
8 See Susan Senith, The Polais of Raen’ and Residence: Cltesaachip, Segrapstren and White 
Sapremacy ca Britain, Cambridge 1989, pp. 99-10L 
» For some moving testimonies on the impact of such policies on the Ladbroke Grove 
area of London, see Colin Prescod’s documentary From You Were Blach Yea Were Ont, 
transmitted by Channel 4 in 1985 in the series ‘Scruggles for Black Community’; the 
video is available from the Inscreure of Race Relations, 
* The comparative figure for Asians from the Indian subcontinent (including those 
from Sri Lanka bur excluding those from Eas Africa and elsewhere) was 196,000. 
(orcs, Lateruations! Migraina, 1982, Tables 23 and 2.4). The Asien population in 
Britain in 1982 was estimated at just over a million. 
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the non-European world as an object of study. The educational system 
has thus on the whole had a detrimental impact on Caribbean culture 
in Britain. 

‘Symbolic Ethnicity’ 

Genes may be selfish, but some are less selfish than others. ‘Caribbean’ 
genes in Britain, for good or ill, seem to be the least selfish of all. The 
Policy Studies Institute in its comprehensive study, Bleck and White 
Britain, published in 1984, found that 15 per cent of Caribbean heads 
of households were in ‘mixed’ marriages or cohabiting relationships. 
The equivalent figure for people of Asian descent was 4 per cent. 
Moreover, in areas where the black population is relatively small 
(census enumeration districts with 4 per cent or less black people), the 
figure jumps to 26 per cent for Caribbean people and to n per cent for 
Asians.” Given the already besieged condition of Caribbean culture 
in Britain, such cross-cultural® relationships are likely further to 
diminish its cohesion and therefore to militate against its lo 
continuity, almost regardless of the intentions of the individuals 
involved. For both parties are subject to the powerful hegemonic force 
of British culture; and although there may be some transmission of 
Caribbean culture from one partner to the other, this can never make 
up for the process of erosion already taking place within the wider 
sCiety, especially when one partner is at best a relative newcomer to 
Caribbean culture—not someone born and brought up within thar 
culture, even in its diasporan form. 


It is true that many non-Caribbeans have had some exposure to Carib- 
bean culture. But this has, in general, been of a fairly superficial nature, 
and confined to a relatively small percentage of the white urban 
population (and in some areas to a proportion of Asian youths) who have 
had direct contact with Caribbeans. Through their dissemination of 
Caribbean cultural forms (mainly reggae), the electronic media (primar- 
ily radio and television) have, at least from the 19702, helped to expose 
currents of Caribbean culture to a wider British public. But the pro- 
ceas has been selective and somewhat superficial—at root a commer- 
cial fad, a passing fashion in the mainstream British media. Such an 
experience, pecs UB4O, gives no warrant to talk of a ‘two-tone Britain’ 
wherein ostensibly deep cultural exchange and transformation is 
under way. I, for one, see no cause for celebration just because a white 
cockney kid in Hackney can ‘cuss raas’ in poor imitation of his 
Jamaican-descended peers. Adding to our music, the 1980s witnessed 
the precocious and remarkable emergence of an audio-visual culture 
of international standing, exemplified most powerfully by the work of 
Black Audio Film Collective, Ceddo, and Sankofa. 


On balance, what exists in Britain at present is a profound asymmetry 
in the cultural interaction between the Caribbean population and the 
wider society. This, of course, is partly explained by the fact that 
Caribbeans constitute less than 2 per cent of the total population. 
Thus, the process of pan-Caribbeanization has been paralleled— 


P Brown, pp. 21-2, and Table r. 
% The concepts of ‘race’, ‘colour’ and ‘culture’ are clearly very different, bur in this 
particular case there is a close correspondence between the three. 
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especially over the last decade—by one of creolization-in-reverse,™ in 
which the Caribbean population, under pressure from forces hostile 
to its culture, is undergoing what is, in effect, a discernible process of 
de-Caribbeanization. This phenomenon, as I have argued earlier, has 
some desirable qualities—the decline of ‘colourism’ or ‘shadism’, the 
undermining of island chauvinism, the demystification of whiteness 
and the corresponding valorization of blackness—which most Carib- 
bean people in Britain have grown to accept and value. Nevertheless, 
there are also negative, countervailing forces at work within this 
process. Most significant here has been the disturbing of cultural 
bearings, leading to a degree of disorientation within the Caribbean 
population. This can only increase our vulnerability. 


If the current trends continue—and I see no reason to think otherwise 
—we will in the end be black and de facto British. But British of a 
particular sort-—Black British. Significant elements of Caribbean cul- 
ture will undoubtedly survive, but as constituents of a new amalgam, 
transformed and in many ways overwhelmed by entrenched British 
ways of life. And there will also be the persistence of what has been 
called ‘symbolic ethnicity’, a phenomenon characterized by a ‘nostal- 
gic allegiance to the culture of the immigrant generation, or that of the 
old country; a love for and pride in a tradition thar can be felt without 
having to be incorporated in everyday behaviour.’ Some will regret 
these developments, others will celebrate. I, for one, won't be joining 
the ‘hybridity’ revellers in the streets who are blithely complacent 
about the forced asymmetry of the processes at work. 


IV The Boundaries of the Imagined Black Community 


It is necessary at this point to register chat, like all nations, national- 
ities and ethnic groups, Afro-Caribbean people in Britain have estab- 
lished boundaries in relation to those with whom they identify. A new 
sense of fellowship, akin to what Benedict Anderson has termed an 
‘imagined community’, has been brought into being. Although the 
concept of ‘imagined community’ was developed by Anderson specif- 
ically to tackle some of the hitherto incractable problems in the analy- 
sis of nationalism, its utility extends beyond that phenomenon. The 
nation is inevitably an fesgined community ‘because the members of 
even the smallest nation will never know most of their fellow-mem- 
bers, meet them, or even hear of them, yet iw the minds of each lives the 


4 The term ‘creole’ is derrved from the Spanish word cradle which refers to a person, 
animal or ching, born or created in the New World. Hence: a Creole slave (one born in 
the Americas) as opposed to an African slave (one born in Africa). The term ‘creole 
culture’ refers to the culture which has emerged in the Americas our of the intermixing 
of different cultural groups—for example, Africans, Europeans, Native Americans, 
and so on. 

D Herbert Gans, ‘Symbolic Ethnicity: The Future of Ethnic Groups and Culoures in 
America’, Ethuic and Racial Studses, vol. 2, no 1, January 1979, p. 9. Gans developed the 
concept in relation to ‘white ethnics’ in che United States—Jews, Irish, Poles, and so 
forth—in whom he predicts the inexorable demise of the secular culture of thelr 
forebears. For Caribbeans in Britain, however, because of the phenomenon of racism, 
symbolic echnicity—‘ethnicity of the last resort’, as Gans pats 1t—will persist as 
counter-culrural defences as long as raciam euss. Thus for black people in Britain it 
should prove more enduring over the generanons than for Gans's us ‘white ethnics’. 
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image of their communia’ Anderson's work constitutes a major 
advance in our understanding of nationalism.” Yet what has been 
largely ignored is that within the act of communion is contained its 
opposite—exclusion, the erection of boundaries and closure. (Ander- 
son to his credit clearly recognizes and registers the dialectics of the 
process when he describes the nation as being ‘iæberestiy limited.) 
These latter-—negative—modalities are as deserving of our attention 
as those of inclusion and the building of communion. It is, therefore, 
to these exclusionary processes that we must now turn in our consid- 
eration of the Caribbean experience in Britain. 


The most remarkable aspect of this phenomenon is that boundaries have 
been established which exclude people whom many would regard as 
‘natural allies’ of the Afro-Caribbean people in Britain. It is the case, for 
example, that Afro-Caribbeans in Britain do not on the whole identify 
with—include within their imagined community—people of Asian 
descent.99 Nor, it should be said, do Asian people identify with Afro- 
Caribbeans. Clearly, this state of affairs represents a major obstacle to 
any concerted action against British racism, and yet there is a ten- 
dency among black radicals of both Asian and African descent simply 
to sweep the problem under the carpet. Continuing silence on this 
issue can only be detrimental to the struggle of black people in Brit- 
ain. Indeed, I would contend that the premature demise of a number 
of black organizations in recent years can be attributed directly to the 
apparent inability of the two communities to confront the matter. 


It is clear to anyone who has moved among Afro-Caribbean and Asian 
people in Britain that antagonism exists, and yet also that there is 
tacit agreement between the two groups to coexist peacefully but with 
a minimum of cooperation. Although a number of commentators 
have registered the phenomenon,” only Daniel Lawrence has, to my 


% Benedict Anderson, Imagined Comcuwsitus: Reflections sa the Ortgras and Spread of 
Nationalism, London 1983, p. 5 (emphasis added). 

T For more expansive remarks on Anderson, see my review of the book: W. James, 
‘Scares of the Nation’, Coty Lemeats, 9-15 September 1983. 

# Anderson, Imagined Commenste, p. 15 (emphasis added). See also Régis Debray, 
99 Some years ago similar bur less intense contradictions existed in the relanons 
between African and Afro-Caribbean communities in Britain. (See Benson, pp. 40, 
97-9.) Bur a number of factors militated against the differences in this case. The simi- 
lar physical characteristics of continental Africans and Afro-Caribbeans, for example, 
determined that the racism they faced in therr everyday lives was identical. And the 
disproportionate role played by continental Africans in the Black Power movement in 
Britain in the late 1960s (see Ob: Egbuna, Destrey This Temple: The Voice of Black Power 
ta Britain, London 197), along with the spectacular rise of Pan-Africanist ideas popu- 
larızed via Ras Tafari—which itself stood on the shoulders of carker traditions such as 
Garveyism—in the mid 19708, had an emollient, unifying effect. In any case, the conti- 
nental African population in Britain has historically (at least since the Second World 
War) been very small and transient—many are students—in comparison to those of 
the Afro-Caribbeans and Asians (although the last two decades have seen the establish- 
ment of more African communities in Britain, especially in London). 

= See D. Lowenthal, West Indisn Emigrants Overseas’, in C. Clarke, ed., Corshbeax 
Social Relations, Centre for Latin-American Sendies, University of Liverpool, Mono- 
graph No. 8, Lrverpool 1978, p. 89; G. Lewis, Slavery, Imperialism and Prosdem: Studies iz 
English Radical Theaght, New York 1978, pp. 33-7; Peter Ratcliffe, Recim and Reaction: 
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knowledge, attempted to gather data. In his study of ‘race relations’ in 
Nottingham, he found that 


As many as 83 per cent of the West Indians and 43 per cent of the Indians 
and Pakistanis said they had most in common with the English. However, 
a further 31 per cent of the Indians and Pakistanis said that as far as they 
were concerned they had nothing in common with either. No more than 8 
per cent of West Indians and 20 per cent of the Indians and Pakistanis felt 
that they had more in common with each other than with the English. 


Lawrence also found that as many as 42 per cent of West Indian 
respondents commented upon the extent to which the Asians were 
‘different and kept themselves to themselves’: “They're clannish. Their 
way of thinking and behaving is entirely different from ours. I have 
known a few but it’s hard to get through to them.’ Twenty-two per 
cent of Afro-Caribbeans were critical about Asians: ‘A people who 
grab money!’, ‘[Mlost of the Indians... for some reason or another 

.. don’t call themselves coloured... they think they are better than 
we are.’ Only m per cent made ‘friendly or not unfavourable’ com- 
ments about Asians.™ 


For their part, Indians and Pakistanis expressed remarks more ‘criti- 
cal than friendly’ about Caribbean people. Lawrence discovered that 
‘By far the most common complaint was thac West Indians were 
rough, aggressive and generally uncultivated.’ 
Weill they're noe like us—take crime for instance—there isn't a day when one 
of them isn’t in the paper for doing something. They are a bit more aggres- 
sive and crude—bur that’s just because they are ignorant. From the day we 
are born we are caught chat you must respect your elders—even if they are not 
any relation to you—and I think even among English people you don’t find 
this sort of thing. But the West Indians don’t seem to know bow to behave— 
they are rude and rowdy you know not like Indians or the English. 


According to one respondent, ‘Seventy-five per cent of Jamaicans do 
not work—all they do is go to the races and go out with prostitutes. 
They are tarnishing the name of the whole immigrant community. 
They do not use their brains—perhaps God willed it that way—I do 
not know. But they spoil things for all of us." 


Lawrence found that 30 per cent of Asians who gave their opinion 
about Afro-Caribbeans made favourable ‘or at least not unfavourable’ 
comments. But of the three examples given, two expressed a far from 
disinterested admiration of Caribbean people: “West Indians are good 
for as. If any Englishman fight as West Indians help as. Our own 
people run away.’ “West Indians are good. If they were not here we 
would not have been able to live here.’ And ‘West Indians are ox—- 
they are friendly when they speak to me."™3 


Since the early 1970s when Lawrence conducted his field work, there 
have been a number of positive developments in Afro-Caribbean/ 


IO (comt.) 

A Profile of Handrwerth, Loodon 1981, pp. 294, 303; R. Sherwood, The Pryche-dynamacs of 
Recs, pp. 222-4, 327-8. 

™ D. Lawrence, Black Migreats, W hete Nateves, p. 156. 

ma Ibid., pp. 155-6. 

*3 Ibid., p. 156 (emphasis added). 


Asian relationships. For example, the ‘Bradford m’ defence campaign 
received significant and active support from Afro-Caribbeans as well 
as Asian people in defence of the twelve Asian youths in Bradford 
who were charged with ‘making an explosive substance with intent to 
endanger life and property’ and ‘conspiring to make explosive sub- 
stances’ during the uprisings of 1981. And more recently in East Lon- 
don, Asians and Afro-Caribbeans united in defence of the ‘Newham 
7’, a group of Asian youths charged with affray in the aftermath of an 
attempted defence of their community from fascist attacks. These are 
just two of the betrer-known cases of Afro—Asian unity in action. 
Although such instances of solidarity are an encouraging sign, it 
would be wrong to assume that tension between the groups is a thing 
of the past.™ One of the most disturbing findings of the Macdonald 
Inquiry into racism and racial violence in Manchester schools is the 
significant level of antagonism between Afro-Caribbean and Asian 
students, and indeed the frequent complicity and participation of 
Afro-Caribbean students in atracks on their Asian counterparts.™ 
On balance, it is fair to say that a relative state of indifference prevails 
concerning the more positive developments between Afro-Caribbeans 
and Asians. We might usefully inquire into the underlying causes of 
this continuing disharmony. 

Lasting Antinathi 

Firstly, as indicated above, major cultural differences exist between 
people of Asian descent and those of Afro-Caribbean origin. This 
state of affairs is explained in part by the mumal ignorance of each 
other’s culture that persists, and in part by the internalization by each 
of the British stereotype of the other.” 


Secondly, certain aspects of Afro-Caribbean antipathy towards Asians 
have their roots in the Caribbean background. To augment labour 
supply and to increase their control over the labour force, the plantoc- 
racy throughout the Caribbean and elsewhere, turned to the Indian 
subcontinent once the enslavement of Africans had been abolished. 
The system, known as Indian Indentureship, lasted from the 1830s to 
1917, at which time, thanks largely to Indian nationalist opposition in 
the subcontinent, this barbaric practice, very much akin to slavery, 
came to an abrupt end. The motives behind, and the organization, 


D4 See, for example, P. Harrison, Insae the Isser Coty, Harmondsworth 2983, p. 38L 

5 See Ian Macdonald et al, Merser sa the Playground: The Report of the Macdonald 

Inquiry tate Racism and Racial Vieleace m Manchester Scheels, London 1989, exp. ch. 25. 
° This is not to suggest thar the category ‘Asian’ is homogeneous. Obviously many 


type of the African established by the dominant European culture. The Africans in 
their turn saw the Indians largely through the optic of the hegemonic European stereo- 
type. (See D. Lowenthal, West Indies Societies, London 1972, pp. m56f& and L Braich- 
waite, Social Stratification iu Trinidad, Kingston 1975, pp. 44.) 

8 In che case of the British colonies in the Caribbean this epoch of chanel slavery 
finally ended between 1834 and 1838. 
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practices and consequences of, induced Indian immigration to the 
Americas are well documented.”9 The important point is this: the pro- 
cess was specifically and expressly intended to break the increased power 
of the formerly enslaved Africans within the newly created labour 
market. Elaborate strategies were devised by the plantocratic bour- 
geoisie and its state to create maximum division between Africans 
and the newly arrived Asians in the Caribbean. These unfortunately were 
extremely effective: the Africans and Indians, exploited and oppressed, 
were thoroughly divided.™ (Mutual strike-breaking, for instance, was 
commonplace in late-nineteenth-century Guyana.) Animosity between 
the groups has continued to the present day. The tragic state of con- 
temporary Guyana is very much a product of this bitter legacy of 
intra-working-class division.™ Not surprisingly, negative attitudes 
towards Asians accompanied Afro-Caribbean people migrating to 
Britain in the postwar period. And the Britain that received them pro- 
vided fertile ground for the perpetuation of such prejudice. 


Thirdly, the differences in the distribution, geographical as well as 
occupational, of Asians and Afro-Caribbeans in Britain—significant 
differences™ that are often overlooked—also militate against the 
alliance of these two groups in a common fight against racism. 


Fourthly, racism does not affect the groups in an identical manner. 
For example, for historical reasons relating to the circumstances of 
Asian migration to Britain, the brunt of racist immigration controls 
in Britain has been borne by people from the Indian subcontinent, 
rather than those from the Caribbean. Afro-Caribbeans, for their 
part, experience an exceptionally high degree of day-to-day state 
harassment. As a consequence, perceived differences in each group's 
experiences, particularly vis-a-vis the stare, have hampered united 
action based upon common priorities.™ 


9 See H. Tinker, A New System of Slavery: The Export of Indsan Labour Overmas 1830- 
1920, London 1974; K. Laurence, Lsesecgration rate the West Indses ru the Nineteenth , 
Aylesbury 1975 J. La Guerre, ed., Calcutta te Caroni: The East Indians of Trinidad, Lon- 
don 1974; Bridget Brereton, Rect Relatsas ia Colensal Trinsdad, 1870-1900, Cambridge 
1979; and Walter Rodney, A History of the Garyeness Working Pople, 1881-1905, London 
1981. The number of Indian indentured labourers brought into the Canbbean were as 
follows: British Guiana, 238,909; Trinidad, 143,939; Jamaica, 86,4m; Martinique, 
25,519; Guadeloupe, 45,000; Surinam, 34,304; Windward Islands, 10,026. (Source: 
Laurence, p. 57.) Few areas of the Caribbean were left untouched by indentured 
labourers—these were Barbados, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Montserrat and 
Anugua. Cube did not manage to secure Indian indentured labourers, but imported 
over 150,000 Chinese indentures in the nineteenth century. 

= By far the most thorough case study of these scrategies of drvide-and-rule in relation 
to Africans and Asians is to be found in Rodney's posthumously published study: A 
History of the Gayanen Working People 1881-1905, pp. 174ff. 

™ For a sound recent analysis of Guyana, see Latin America Bureau, Gayena: Frenda- 
iom Revelatzen, London 1984. 

™ These have been amply documented by the Løbssr Force Survey over the years. 

™ For some indication of che differences in priortues of these two groups, see the sur- 
vey results published in M Fiagerald, Pelace! Parims end Black Papi, London 1984, 
p. 57. Brown, in Bleck end Whee Bretare, brings out a number of these differences on a 
whole range of issues; see especially Tables 16, 17, 08, 09, 136, 137, 138. See also Har- 
ris Research Centre, Pelitwal Attriwdes Sarsy, NQ8746 (conducted 25-29 May 1987), a 
survey sponsored by Hansib Publications, some of the results of which were published 
prior to the elections of 1987 in the latrer's Cershhees Times, 5 June 1987, pp. 1, 23. 
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Finally, the differential distribution of Asians and Afro-Caribbeens 
within the class structure of Britain, and the resultant lack of common 
experience and outlook, work powerfully against the development of 
a unity of perspective on British racism, and hence militate against 
combined political action. For the period 1985-87, the Lebesr Fercs 
Særvey has determined that only 2 per cent of Caribbean men were in 
the ‘professional’ occupational category, compared to 14 per cent of 
Indian and 5 per cent Pakistani/Bangladeshi men. Indeed, the per- 
centage of Indian men in the professions was twice that of white men, 
at 14 per cent and 7 per cent respectively. A similar pattern emerges 
when we look at the ‘employers and managers’ category: 5 per cent 
Caribbean, r5 per cent Indian, 14 per cent Pakistani/Bangladeshi, and 
19 per cent of white men fall within this occupational group. 


The figures available for women are less comprehensive than those for 
men, but a similar pattern clearly emerges: 1 per cent of Caribbean, 
compared to 4 per cent of Indian women, are in professional occupa- 
tions, whilst 3 per cent of Caribbean, in contrast to 6 per cent of 
Indian women fall within the category of employers and managers. 
The pattern of distribution is the same amongst the self-employed: 6 
per cent of Caribbean, 22 per cent of Indian and 16 per cent of Paki- 
stani/Bangiadeshi men were in this category, and 2 per cent of Carib- 
bean compared to Io per cent of Indian women.™ 


These differences in the distribution of Caribbeans and Asians within 
the class structure of Britain have, especially since 1979, some fairly 
disturbing political implications. What we find is that a growing seg- 
ment of the Asian population has, in larger proportions than ever 
before, been voting Conservative. Clearly class, not ethnicity, is the 
crucial factor here. ‘I'm a professional bastwessmen, not a professional 
Pakistani!’ insists one of Hanif Kureishi’s characters in My Basati{ul 
Launderetis, as he commands his white working-class hand to throw out 
from an upstairs window the mattress of his Weck Rastafarian tenant. 


An estimated 23 per cent of Asians, compared to 6 per cent of Afro- 
Caribbeans, opted for the Conservatives in the 1987 general election. 
And 86 per cent of Afro-Caribbeans, as against 67 per cent of Asians, 
voted Labour.™ Yet perhaps most disturbing of all is the fact thar, 
even when one allows for social class, there remains a marked differ- 
ence between the two groups.™ Such divergence in perspective clearly 
places constraints upon political alliances and united action on the 
part of Afro-Caribbeans and Asians. In short, a whole series of factors 
maintain the boundaries of the Afro-Caribbean imagined community 
vis-a-vis people of Asian descent in Britain, and vice versa. And these 
have been more multitudinous and persistent than the pigmentocracy 
and the particularisms of the Caribbean background, which have 
been eroded by the levelling effect of British racism. These forces of 
division need to be urgently addressed if the struggle against racism is 
to be more effectively waged. There are no easy or instant solutions to 
this problem; nevertheless a few brief remarks are in order. 





™4 opcs, Løber Force Survey, 1987, London 1989, Tables 5.33 and 5.35. 
™ Harris Research Centre; Coribbsan Times, 5 Jane 1987. 
"S Zig Laywa-Henry, The Politics of Recs Is Britain, London 1984, Table 1.2 
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Toward a ‘Black—Brown Coalition’ 
Gordon Lewis, the late distinguished Caribbeanist, noted thar: 


The mutual antipathy between black and Indien ıs a well-known phenom- 
enon that if cruth be told, pre-dates European colonialism. Bat colonialism, 
even so, has used the antipathy in the classic colonial condition as a 
There now exists a real danger that with the new influx of Kenyan and 
Ugandan Asians the British will replicate an East African colonial simation 
in which Asians are utilised as a favoured buffer group between black and 
white, thus introducing secondary divisive element frustrating the growth 
of a black—brown coalition.”7 
Thankfully, the ‘danger’ that Lewis, writing in 1977, feared has not 
materialized. He overestimated the homogeneity of the Asian popula- 
tion in Britain and understated the organizational capacities of Afro- 
Caribbean people living here. In short, ‘race relations’ in Britain are 
radically different from the situation that existed in East Africa; in 
reality there was little chance of such a pattern establishing itself 
within the imperial heartland. But just as the East African ‘model’ has 
not materialized in Britain, neither has what Lewis called the ‘black— 
brown coalition’ come to full fruition. Of particular interest here is 
the strategy proffered by Lewis to combat these divisions and the 
potential colonial sandwich of ‘white, brown and black’. His is a two- 
pronged approach based on cognition. Both minority groups, he 
argued, should ‘(a) develop a mutual and sympathetic understanding 
of the contribution that each has made, in their pre-European Asian 
and African communal societies, to world civilization as a whole, and 
(b) recognize the brutal truth that, living now in their Egyptian exile, 
they both suffer from the same oppression, they both are tarred by the 
same brush." 


Although somewhat platitudinous, these strategies are very important 
if we are to advance our common struggle against racism. ‘Sympa- 
thetic understanding’ of each other’s history is clearly needed, both to 
dispel the negative stereotype each group entertains about the other, 
and to enable us to look beyond the discrete social worlds of everyday 
life. Indeed, one of Daniel Lawrence’s most noteworthy and disturb- 
ing findings was that a substantial proportion of his Afro-Caribbean 
and Asian respondents—33 per cent and 37 per cent respectively— 
were unable to offer ‘any relevant comments’ about each other, 
because, according to the author, ‘they had no contact with members 
of the other group." 

Whilst acknowledging the general validity of Lewis's latter point, it is 
necessary to make a distinction between the roots of—or perhaps 
more accurately, the prime cause of—the racist oppression of Asian 
and Afro-Caribbean people in Britain and the nature of the forms in 
which they encounter it. Firstly, we need to recognize that in many 
instances the two groups have different priorities in the fight against 
racism. Secondly, the different issues that occupy privileged status 





n Lems, Slavery, Imperialisa aad Prodo, p. 337. 
Ibid. 
» D. Lawrence, Black Migrants, White Natives, p. 155. 


within each group must receive mutual support if racist structures 
and practices in Britain are to be broken down. Thirdly, in the light of 
the distrust, if not downright antipathy, between the groups, it follows 
that when black umbrella organizations are set up great care must be 
taken to establish equitable structures and democratic modes of 
operation. An organization, for instance, that aims to mobilize Asians 
and Afro-Caribbeans and whose rank-and-file membership is equally 
divided ethnically should consider electing executive members on the 
basis of 50 per cent Afro-Caribbean and 50 per cent Asian. In other 
cases, the principle of proportional representation should be seriously 
considered. The success of the Working People’s Alliance in Guyana 
has been due in large part to its sensitivity to intra-black divisions— 
between Indo-Guyanese and Afro-Guyanese—and the reflecting of 
these concerns in the organization and structure of the party.™ For 
example, Rupert Roopnaraine and Walter Rodney, Indo- and Afro- 
Guyanese respectively, were consciously paired by the WPA on 
speaking tours to both African and Indian communities in Guyana. If 
such elementary rules are not followed, we will undoubtedly continue 
to struggle and fight separately, organize separately, but suffer 
together, albeit in somewhat different ways, in this Babylon. There is 
nothing intrinsically wrong with cultural diversity and genuine 
pluralism. And unity-in-diversity is a worthy goal. But as Asian, Afro- 
Caribbean and white youths in some areas have shown over the years, 
and as black caucuses (comprising both Asians and Afro-Caribbeans) 
in a number of trade unions are currently demonstrating, unity-in- 
adversity is also an eminently sensible idea. 


The Experience of Indo-Caribbeans in Britain 


There is one particular category of Caribbeans, often ignored and in 
many ways invisible, that ought to register in this discussion: namely, 
those Caribbeans of Indian descent—Indo-Caribbeans—who migrated 
to Britain in the general wave from the Caribbean in the 19508 and 
19608. Very little sociological work has been carried out on this group, 
and no accurate statistical information exists. Nevertheless we do 
know that they constituted a significant proportion of the migrants 
who came from Guyana and Trinidad (societies in which approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the population are of Asian descent). A 
relatively small number came from other areas of the eastern Carib- 
bean and from Jamaica. Steven Vertovec, the only scholar to my 
knowledge who has carried out research on this group, estimates that 
between 22,800 and 30,400 people of Indo-Caribbean descent in Brit- 
ain have their roots in Guyana and Trinidad. But as he recognizes, 
this figure ‘would still doubtless represent an underestimatlion] of the 
total Indo-Caribbeans in Britain (especially since it does not take into 
consideration illegal immigration, nor the unknown numbers of 
Indians from Jamaica, Grenada, S Vincent and elsewhere in the 


m W., James and F. Amborsley, interview with Andsiye, member of the Central 
Committee of the wra, London, 3 January 1983. I have had less formal discussions on 
these iseues over the years with Andaiye, Rupert Roopneraine and Clive Thomas, all 
leading members of the wra, as well ss with members of the wpa support group in 
Britain. 
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Caribbean)."™ Drawing upon the 1981 Census figures, he further esti- 
mates that 77 per cent of Indo-Caribbeans in Britain reside in the 
Greater London area. 


Indo-Caribbeans have over the years played an important role in anti- 
racist politics in Britain, constituting an integral part of what we may 
call the black movement. Notable amongst these have been two men 
from Guyana: Roy Sawh, a distinguished veteran of the struggles of 
the 1960s, including of the Black Power movement in Britain, ™ and 
Rudi Narayan, the eminent barrister. Arif Ali, who also hails from 
Guyana, as head of Hansib Publications and editor-in-chief of Cerib- 
bean Times, has over the years developed that publication into an 
important anti-racist campaigning organ. Indo-Caribbeans have also 
been prominent and active in Caribbean solidarity movements in 
Britain: in Caribbean Labour Solidarity, an organization based in 
London, and especially in the People’s Progressive Party (UK), a 
support group for the parent organization based in Guyana and led 
by Dr Cheddi Jagan, as well as in the London-based Working People’s 
Alliance Support Group which supports the WPA in Guyana. Indo- 
Caribbeans in Britain have made a contribution to the fight against 
racism in this country and against imperialism and authoritarian rule 
in the Caribbean out of all proportion to their number. 

Indo-Caribbeans have also made their contribution to the artistic life 
of the Caribbean diaspora in Britain, ™ most notably the Trinidadian 
novelist Sam Selvon, author of the landmark text, The Lewely Lendeners. 
Some would also include the Naipaul brothers, Vidia and the late 
Shiva, in the list, although their relationship to the Caribbean is prob- 
lematic. (Vidia Naipaul would possibly not even describe himself as a 
Caribbean writer. But, having been born and brought up in Trinidad 
—and, indeed, having drawn on that world for most of his novels—he is 
at least a writer frem the Caribbean.)™ Yet the full extent of this 
contribution is unknown; the ways in which they fit into the wider ethnic 
matrix in Britain, how Indo-Caribbeans are perceived by white Britons, 
and how they identify themselves vis-a-vis Afro-Caribbeans and people 
of Asian descent from the Indian subcontinent and elsewhere, are ques- 
tions that have hardly been raised by those writing on race in Britain. 


“Tb the English; reported Selvon to an audience in Trinidad, ‘as long as 
you were not white you were black, and it did not matter if you came 
from Calcutta or Port-of-Spain’™ The derogatory term ‘Paki’ was to 
come later, only gaining wider currency in the early 19703 as more 
people from Pakistan and Bangladesh migrated to Britain (especially 
after the war in 1971 between East and West Pakistan out of which 
emerged the state of Bangladesh). Prior to this, the binary black/white 


™ Steven Vertovec, ‘Caught in an Ethnic Quandary: Indo-Caribbean Hindus in Lon- 
don’, in Roger Ballard, ed., Desh Pardesh: The South Anan Presace ts Britain, forthcom- 
ing. I am grateful to Steven for having generously given me access to his findings prior 
to their publication. 

m For an informative and tender portrait of Sawh, see Morrison, pp. 18—56. 

™ See Anne Walmealey, “The Caribbean Artists Movement’, Wasafiri, no. 5, Antumn 1986. 
™4 See Lamming’s warm tribute to Selvon and his comparison of the latter with V. S. 
Naipaul, in Lamming, The Plsaseres of Exile, pp. aff. 

™ Selvon, p. 9- 


held sway in the popular mind in Britain. And it was in the “black 
category that the Indo- as well as Afro-Caribbeans were placed. 


It was made very clear to Roy Sawh, who had migrated to Britain in 
1958, that he was ‘black’. In only his second week of working as a bus 
conductor for London Transport, an elderly white woman spat in his 
face and called him a ‘black bastard’. Reportedly, ‘[h]e pushed her 
aod had practically the whole bus at his neck.’ ‘That,’ said Sawh, ‘was 
the end of my association with London Transport...I left in 
disgust." Arif Ali, Sawh’s Indo-Guyanese compatriot, had an 
almost identical experience when he worked as a bus driver. He 
vividly recalled the incident in an interview many years later: 
Arif Ali One day somebody punched me on my mouth and I had to go to 
hospital And be didn’t call me a brown bastard because of my Asiatic 
background. He didn’t call me anything else but a black bastard. And I 
never forgot that. My conductor was standing there. He said, ‘Bur, Rif, you 
are not black’, and that idea then came up to me that what people describe 
you as, the time has come for you to accept thar, and since thet time, ten 
years before I decided to lannch my publications, I have been thinking and 
using that sort of idea. 
Interviewer Are you saying that it took coming to this country to realize 
that you were black? 
Arf Ah Yes. In Guyana... you couldn’t call me black... . In Guyana I 
am an Indian or a coolie.™7 


In Guyana no one would have described Ali as ‘black’, never mind 
have called him a ‘black bastard’; in that country he was an Indian—a 
category sharply distinguished by all Guyanese from the African or 
the ‘black’ person. Thus it is not, strictly speaking, a case of his realiz- 
ing on arrival in this country that he was black; it would be more 
accurate to say that he beceme black through his experience in a racist 
Britain—the wider society defined him as black and he felt, as he 
explained, that it was sensible for him to embrace this new definition 
of himself, his new identity.™8 

Thus the centripetal power of British racism, which helped to break 
down the petty antagonisms between Afro-Caribbeans from different 
regions of the Caribbean, also assisted in bringing Afro-Caribbeans 
and Indo-Caribbeans closer together. Though fraught with difficul- 
ties, this rapprochement was, interestingly enough, easier to achieve 
than one between Indo-Caribbeans and Asians from the Indian sub- 
continent and East Africa. V.S. Naipaul relates an encounter in an 


airport lounge: 


There was another Indian in the lounge... 
“You are coming fram... ?’ 


=$ Morrison, p. 26. 

"7 Joan Griffiths, ed., Ceribbesn Comnecteons, London 1984, pp. u-m. (The remarks 
were made on the asc Radio 4 series ‘Caribbean Connections’: recorded in the 
Summer of 1983 and transmitted in the Spring of 1984. The series producer was Joan 
Griffiths, who also edited the booklet based on the programmes.) 

38 Black bus conductors and drivers, because of the close contact with the public that thelr 
work entailed, had a particularly rough time during those early years. It was therefore 
not surprising that ‘On one occasion a Jamaican driver, incensed by the racialism around 
him, just left his bus in the High Sereet and walked off.’ (Cited in Stvananden, p. 5.) 
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I had met enough Indians from India to know that this was less a serious 
inquiry than a greeting, in a distant land, from one Indian to another. 

‘Trinidad’, I said. ‘In the West Indies. And you?’ 

Tam’ 

‘Red Indian? He suppressed a nervous little giggle. 

‘Bast Indian. From the West Indies.’ 

He looked offended and wandered off to the bookstall. From this dis- 


tance he eyed me asecssingty.79 


This, according to Vertovec, is ‘typical of the experiences of most 
Indo-Caribbeans in Britain’ in their encounters with people from the 
subcontinent; indeed, although his respondents reported a range of 
reactions—positive to very oegative—from ‘Indians from India’, 
their common recollection was of the ‘amazement’, ‘confusion’ or 
‘surprise’ expressed by their Indian interlocutors—experiences very 
similar to Naipaul’s airport encounter. For his part, Naipaul, during 
a visit to the subcontinent in the early 1960s, became so exasperated 
by the professed incomprehbension of the idea that he was an Indian 
from Trinidad that he resorted to describing himself as a Mexican: 


"Where do you come from?’ It is the Indian question, and to people who 
think in terms of the village, the district, the province, the community, the 
caste, my answer thar I am a Trinidadian is only puzzling. 

‘But you look Indian.’ 

"Well, I am Indian. But we have been living for several generations in” 
Trinidad.’ 

‘Burt you look Indian.’ 

Three or four times a day the dialogue occurs, and now I often abandon 
explanation. ‘I am a Mexican, really.’ 

‘Ah.’ Great satisfaction. Pause. “What do you dor? 

‘To be an Indian or East Indian from the West Indies is to be a per- 
petual surprise to people outside the region’, concluded Naipaul. 


Cooperation and Alliance 


Afro-Caribbeans, because of their relatively close contact with Indo- 
Caribbeans from the region, have been those with whom the latter, at 
least in the early years of migrant life in Britain, established the closest 
contact. It is not the case, however, that positive relations have gener- 
ally prevailed between the two groups. The majority do not identify 
with each other. And Indo-Caribbeans are not keen to be identified as 
“West Indians’ in Britain. Instead, they perceive themselves as a dis- 
tinct group: 


Indo-Caribbeans are racially ‘excluded’ as ‘Asians’ by moet whites, while 
al» being socially or culmrally ‘excinded’ (or at best, held as a little- 
regarded, even low status, adjunct group) by most ‘Asians’ themseives. 
Understandably, Indo-Caribbeans have mixed feelings abour their identifi- 
cation with ‘Asians’ in Britain. Yet though they originate mainly from 
Trinidad and Guyana, Indo-Ceribbeans generally do not wish to be iden- 
tified as “West Indian’; this is because the term has Afro-Caribbean 


=? V.S, Naipel, The Overcrowded Barracoen and Other Articles, London 1972, p. 30. 
© Ibid., p. 43. 
™ Ibid., p. 33. 


connotations, and in the Caribbean there is a long heritage of Indian anti- 
pathy for Africans. 7 


Nevertheless, some have made strenuous efforts to revitalize their Indian 
roots. The Brirton-based Caribbean Hindu Society (established in 
1958 as Hindu Dharma Sabha), as well as engaging in religious activ- 
ities, also teaches Hindi, Indian music and dance One Gujarati 
woman patronizingly described Indo-Caribbeans as ‘tritherku'’—a 
colloquialism for ‘dangling’ or ‘floating in the air’. ‘Other Gujaratis’, 
she said, did not look upon them as Hindus, while the Indo-Carib- 
beans themselves ‘realized they were not part of us’. But she admired 
their quest for roots and cultural affirmation. According to her, Indo- 
Caribbeans ‘take more energetic steps’ toward their ethnicity: ‘they 
ended up learning Hindi...; our children haven't bothered. ™ 


The position of Indo-Caribbeans in Britain can thus be summarized 
in the following terms. In the first generation, three tendencies are dis- 
cernible. Firstly, a significant minority wholeheartedly embraced a 
new black identity and participated fully in the struggles that black 
people have waged. Exemplary here has been Roy Sawh, an unsung 
hero of the struggles of the 19608 and 1970s, and still politically 
engaged. Secondly, there are those who are virulently anti-black, 
embittered by their experiences in the Caribbean. This is especially 
true of some Indo-Caribbeans from Guyana, and their complaints are 
by no means unfounded—Burnham and his Afro-Guyanese support- 
ers have a lot to answer for. Thirdly, there are those who have quietly 
got on with their lives and maintained cordial if not close relations 
with Afro-Caribbeans; these include Indo-Caribbeans from Grenada, 
St Lucia, St Vincent and Jamaica where the relations between Afro- 
and Indo-Caribbeans have not been as troubled as in Guyana and 
Trinidad, territories with the largest Indo-Caribbean populations. 


Like second-generation Afro-Caribbeans, Indo-Caribbeans in Britain 
have been radicalized by their experiences. Unburdened by the pain- 
ful and bitter experiences of their parents in the Caribbean, they have 
at times forged close political alliances with their Afro-Caribbean 
counterparts, and worked to foster better relations. An exemplary 
instance of cooperation and alliance may be found in the Working 
People’s Alliance Support Group in Britain, where Indo-Caribbeans 
and Afro-Caribbeans join hands in the most selfless and productive 
manner in order to forward the struggle for democracy in Guyana. 
My own observations among the young over the years coincide with 
those of Vertovec: 


[Clurrent trends indicate lack of identification with either the Caribbean 
or India, whereas, instead, many seem to be adoptung a generalized British 
Asian youth culture (symbolized by bbexgra music) which cuts across the 
cultural divides of their parents. Further, at much variance with their West 
Indian-born parents, many Indo-Caribbean young people are equally 
comfortable in fields of Briush Afro-Caribbean culture as well—thus 


A Vertovec, ‘Caught in an Ethnic Quandary’. 

2 S. Vertovec, ‘Community and Congregation in London Hindu Temples: Divergent 
Trends’, New Comsmxaity, vol. 18, no. 2, January 1992, pp. 260-65 and Vertovec, 
“Caught in a Quandary’. 

34 Cited in Vertovec, ‘Canght in a Quandary’. 
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importantly comprising a new generation practicing new ways of actually 
‘being mulziculmral’. 


And there are also those occurrences that Arif Ali has encountered: 


When England is playing West Indies, I'm sitting in one corner of the 
roam backing Clive and Viv and the guys, and my sons are shouting 
‘Botham!’ and have Botham jumpers on, so it’s one of chose situations you 
get from time w time. 
From time to time, indeed, but not very often. British society has had 
neither the decency nor the good sense to create enough space for such 
behaviour. Thus, for the foreseeable future Norman Tebbitt will 
remain a disappointed man, as the vast majority of Caribbeans, British 
born or not, will continue wilfelly to fail his ‘cricket test’, the rare 
expression of bleck British patriotism in Arif’s living room notwith- 
standing. 


Our experiences in Britain have sharpened out sense of our place 
within the world: we have been forced, where some of us were 
hitherto reluctant, to recognize and validate our blackness. The 
‘shade’-blind and ‘island’-innocent racism within British society have 
helped us to shed some of the most absurd and deluding idiocies of 
Caribbean life. As Patricia Madoo rejoiced, “The English have at last 
rendered [us] a service.’ The centripetal effects of British racism, how- 
ever, have not—thus far at least—hbeen sufficiently uniform and 
strong to breach the partially antagonistic ethnic boundaries estab- 
lished between people of Asian and African descent in Britain. Our 
culture, for good or ill, has changed dramatically. But in partial com- 
pensation, the struggle of living within the metropolis has entailed the 
unintended privilege of seeing the world from the perspective of the 
persecuted ‘outsider’: our vision of the world has been broadened 
and, as a consequence, we are in a better position to identify with the 
oppressed within and outside of Britain. It is therefore no accident 
that, while the white working class engages in its periodic flirtation 
with Toryism, Caribbean people in Britain in their vast majority 
entertain no illusions about the Conservative Party, as their consist- 
ently high anti-Tory (not to be confused with pro-Labour) vote in 
successive elections testifies. 

As the first generation’s dream of ‘the return’ fades, and as the second 
generation grows more aware of the need to transform the Britain in 
which they live into a home, the slogan, “Here to Stay, Here to Fight’ 
rings more true than ever. But, because of the pervasive non-class- 
specific and non-gender-bound racism of British society, we still have 
relatively few allies, although those we do have are valued highly. It is 
a hard road to travel. Fortunately, black people in Britain have long 
recognized this fact—as they have recognized that the necessary 
precondition for the solution of any problem is the prior acknow- 
ledgement of its existence. 


8 Ibid. 
35 Griffiths, p. 18. 


Sabina Lovibond 


Feminism and Pragmatism: 
A Reply to Richard Rorty 


In a recent Tanner Lecture delivered at the University of Michigan,’ Richard 
Rorty responds to some comments of mine about the significance of his work for 
feminism.” He reports that he was ‘a bit startled’ to find himself identified in 
my discussion—along with Jean-François Lyotard and Alasdair Maclotyre— 
as a representative of philosophical ‘postmodernism’, but concedes with regard 
to these writers that he ‘recognize[s] the similarities between our positions 
which lead Lovibond to group us together’? At a fairly early stage in his lecture 
Rorty confirms that ‘on all the crucial philosophical issues, [he is] on the side 
of Lovibond’s postmodernist opponents’;* the remainder of his text explains 
why, and seeks to show in detail how ‘pragmatist philosophy [that is, Rorty’s 
own brand of it] might be useful to feminist politics’.’ 


Now if I were to have ‘opponents’ in this connection it would undoubtedly 
be as a feminist that I had them and not as a general-purpose critic of ‘post- 
modernism’, a term which in any case bears only as much in the way of 
x 


determinate meaning as may be injected into it by this or that writer. 
At first glance, then, it looks as though Rorty will be speaking directly 
to my concerns by showing feminism rather than antifeminism to be a 
natural corollary of his philosophy of language. But as his argument 
unfolds, the situation turns out not to be so clear cut, for we learn that 
if pragmatism can be of service to feminism, it can equally be so to 
any other political tendency: it is ‘as useful to fascists like Mussolini 
and conservatives like Oakeshott as it is to liberals like Dewey’.° And 
we find that feminism appeals to Rorty less on the familiar ethical 
grounds than as an exemplar of ‘political radicalism’ in the abstract,’ 
a force capable of mobilizing imagination, courage, anger and 
prophecy and of ‘changling] the world’.® There is nothing in this 
quasi-aesthetic attitude that would logically motivate an enthusiasm 
for feminist imagination and courage in particular. Still, we have on 
record the brute fact that at a certain moment in 1990 Richard Rorty 
wished to announce himself as a friend and advocate of the feminist 
movement, while at the same time addressing a word of correction to 
those within the movement whose habits of thought prevent them, in 
his view, from ‘makling] sense of the claim that a new voice is 
needed’.9 Specifically, his lecture invites feminists to reconsider their 
adherence to two philosophical positions which he calls ‘universalism’ 
and ‘realism’—or rather, perhaps, to a single position displaying 
these two aspects (for ‘the typical universalist is a moral realist’). 


Since Rorty has chosen to use my work as a source for the kind of 
feminism he condemns, I have a strong incentive to try to spell out 
where I stand in relation to this position.” But first we need to review 
Rorty’s own account of it. Universalism-realism (UR) comprises, 
according to him, the following claims: (i) that ‘the notion of “viola- 
tion of human rights” provides sufficient conceptual resources to 


"Richard Rorty, ‘Feminism and Pragmatism’, Abchepen Querterty Resiew, vol. Xxx, 
no. 2, Spring 1991, pp. 231-58 (hereafter ‘Fr’), to which page references will be made; 
reprinted in Redical Phitessphy 59, Autumn 1991. 

* Sebina Lovibond, ‘Feminism and Postmodernism’, nix 178, November~December 
1989, pp. 5-28. 

3 FP, p. 253 n. I8. 

‘FP, p. 237. 

> FP, p. 234. 

É FP, p. 255 n. 23. 

7 yp, p. 242. True, Rorty is prepared to make some typically feminist normatrve state- 
ments our of his own mouth: see section 0 below. The argument of his lecture as a 
whole suggests, however, that these are probably to be underseood not as recording the 
rational grounds of his support for feminism but rather as expressing a feminist com 
mitment whoee grounds remain vague, and indeed may well be regarded by Rorty as of 
marginal interest only, since pragmansam is ‘not in the foundations business’ (p. 238). 
On the general question of our responsibility, if any, to satisfy ourselves that our own 
beliefs at any given time are supported by good reasons, I must confess that Rorty's 
text leeres me in the dark. He does noc, as far as I can see, engage with the difficult and 
important problem of how a historiast conception of the ‘space of reasons’ can cobere 
with the subyectrve recognition of ranonal constraints on thought and acnon. 

3 yp, p. 247. 

9 rP, p. 236. 

P FP, p. 233. 

= The present peper was written with this limrted sim In view; I shall not be attempt- 
ing a systematic critique of Rorty’s ‘feminism’, though some of the flaws I see in rt will 
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explain why some traditional occasions of revulsion really are moral 
abominations and others only appear to be’; (ii) that moral progress 
consists in ‘an increasing ability to see the reality behind the illusions 
created by superstition, prejudice and unreflective custom’; (iii) that 
‘true moral judgements are wade true by something out there in the 
world’; (iv) that this truth-maker is ‘the intrinsic features of human 
beings qus human’.” Bit by bit, more detail is added to the picture: 
universalists ‘talk as if any rational agent, at any epoch, could some- 
how have envisaged all the possible morally relevant differences, all 
the possible moral identities’ that might one day come into exist- 
ence;® UR is ‘committed to the idea of a reality-tracking faculty called 
“reason” and an unchanging moral reality to be tracked’;4 and we 
hear of a ‘universalist claim that the term “human being”—or even 
the term “woman”—names an unchanging essence, an ahistorical 
natural kind with a permanent set of intrinsic fearures’.” Opposed to 
all these views, finally, is ‘historicism’, whose supporters insist on the 
fact of cultural variation and ‘say, with Susan Hurley, that “the exist- 
ence of certain practices, any of which might not have existed, is all 
that our having determinate reasons ...to do anything rests on”.’™ 


Rorty's portrayal of me as a subscriber to his universalist-realist pack- 
age is based not on textual evidence for the attribution to me of each 
of its constituent elements, but on two short passages from which all 
the rest is supposed to follow: “Lovibond’s universalism comes out 
when she says that “it would be arbitrary to work for sexual equality 
unless one believed that human society was disfigured by inequality as 
such”. Her realism comes out in her claim that feminism has a “back- 
ground commitment to the elimination of self-interested cognitive 
distortion” .’” It ought to go without saying that this kind of brain- 
storming exercise is hardly an intellectually serious way of recon- 
structing another person’s views. However, I cannot very well object 
to Rorty’s choice of the ferms ‘universalism’ and ‘realism’ to locate the 
issues that divide us; it is his detailed usage of them which is prob- 
lematic, and which I believe obscures the real nature of the philosoph- 
ical options facing feminism. 


In the Service of Feminism? 


One feature of Rorty’s political discourse that may create a false scent 
is his frequent use of forms of words which, taken out of context, 
would suggest acceptance of standard objectivist (and thus, in a loose 
sense, ‘realist’) assumptions. At all events, normative political lan- 
guage seems in itself to hold no terrors for him. Feminists, he argues, 
should see themselves as engaged in ‘the creation of a new and better 
sort of human being’.* They should make ‘ixvidieus comparisons 
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between the actual present and a possible, if inchoate, furure’.» And 
in a striking statement about the conformity of pragmatist usage to 
that of ordinary (pre-philosophical) realism, Rorty says cowards the 
end of his lecture: ‘It was of course true in earlier times that women 
should not have been oppressed, just as it was Arve before Newton said 
so that gravitational attraction accounted for the movement of the 
planets.’ A footnote concedes further: ‘[P]ragmatists should agree 
with everyone else that “Slavery is absolutely wrong” has always been 
true—even in periods when this sentence would have sounded crazy 
to everybody concerned.’ 


It is only when we place these and similar passages against the back- 
ground of Rorty’ s philosophy of language that we discover how widely 
his conception of feminism differs from the one that—broadly speak- 
ing—has inspired actual, historical struggles for sexual equality. As a 
first shot at expressing the difference, we might say that historically, 
those who have thrown in their lot with feminism—as with any other 
movement in defence of the oppressed—have understood this 

as a response to 2 moral claim originating outside themselves. That is, 
they have believed they had right on their side. (The thought that pro- 
gressive political causes exert a moral claim should not be confused with 
the thought that commitment to such a cause is a matter of ‘service to 
others’: even if you yourself suffer a given form of oppression, you still 
face the choice between a policy of solidarity with fellow-sufferers and 
one of maximizing your own individual welfare, and those who choose 
the former can be seen as displaying a certain kind of conscientious- 
ness.) Rorty, by contrast, commends to feminists a philosophy which 
‘gives wp the claim to have right or reality on its side’. What is amiss 
with this claim, and how in any case can it consistently be banished 
from feminist consciousness by someone who thinks it has always 
been mas that men ought not to oppress women? 


In order to answer this question, we need to recall the contrast Rorty 
has tried to draw with the aid of what I have described as the 
‘fetishistic capital letrer’.3 On one hand there are our y 
notions of truth, reality, right, goodness and other abstract (or 
‘chin’*4) values; on the other the metaphysical devices introduced by 
philosophers who have represented thought and practice as tend- 
ing towards a unitary goal, that of their own perfection or comple- 
tion.” As long as we avoid this teleological picture and accept ‘truth’ 


rr, p. 242 (emphasis added). 

® FP, Pp. 249-50. 

* yp, p. 258 n. 42. 

*™ rp, p. 242 (emphasis added). 
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completion, and that completion would be reality’; or (in a different tradition) CJ. 
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for what it is, namely the ‘nominalization of an approbative adjec- 
tive’, we can persist with Rorty’s blessing in the habit of labelling 
propositions ‘true’ and ‘false’, even where this labelling reaches back 
into a culturally remote past: we shall then be performing a kind of 
speech act which should presumably be understood (by analogy with 
the classic ‘non-cognitivist’ account of ethical value judgements) as 
expressions of our own intellectual acceptance of the propositions 
concerned. And if we are allowed to play this innocuous game with 
‘truth’, there is no obvious reason why we should not play it with 
‘right’ and ‘reality’ too. But what we must not do—what constitutes 
the illicit claim to ‘have right or reality on one’s side’—is to use these 
notions regulatively: that is, as pointers towards an ideal stare of 
affairs in which relevant inquiry or experiment will have been carried 
as far as it fruitfully can, and the proposition or practice in question 
found to defeat all criticism brought to bear on it up to that point. We 
must expel from our reflective understanding of ‘true’ and related 
terms something which has traditionally been central to it: the idea of 
an expression of faith that, in the long run, others could be brought by 
dialogica! means (rather than, say, by force or emotional manipulation) 
to concur with the position of the speaker. 


The alternative view advocated by Rorty is that when we call a propo- 
sition true or false, or an action right or wrong, our utterances are 
interventions in a struggle in which semiotic items or motifs ‘compete 
with one another for the available cultural space as genes compete for 
the available Lebexsrazm’ 7” A plausible example, not supplied by 
Rorty, would be the contest between pornography (considered as a 
sign system) and the feminist discourse in which pornography is cher- 
acterized as (symbolic and/or actual) violence against women. In itself 
this vision contains nothing that cannot be accommodated within a 
rationalist politics: the Gestelt-shift by which one can flip from seeing 
the world as meaningful and value-laden to seeing it as a morally 
indifferent configuration of forces has been a staple of philosophy 
since Kant’s doctrine of the ‘two standpoints’. What is distinctive 
in Rorty, or rather in the kind of contemporary thinking he exem- 
plifies, is the attempt to resrit access to one of the standpoiotsp— 
the one from which the world appears charged with moral sig- 
nificance. For him, the agonistic view of language is not just a 
complement or even a deconstructive challenge to the represent- 
ational view, but a candidate to replace it altogether: ‘[T]he moral 
world does not divide into the intrinsically decent and the intrinsically 
abominable, but rather into the goods of different groups and 
different epochs ...the enslavement of one human tribe or race by 
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another, or of the human females by the human males, is not an 
intrinsic evil [but] a rejected good.’ 

It is something of a ær ds force to argue simultaneously (i) that ‘Slav- 
ery is absolutely wrong’ has always been true, and (ii) that slavery is 
not an intrinsic evil. At any rate, the attempt to do so raises a question 
about the meaning of ‘intrinsic’, and I shall be returning to this ques- 
tion later. For the moment, though, the point to note is Rorty’s 
engagement in a debate that is almost as old as European philosophy 
—that concerning the adequacy of language to express or represent 
reality. His allegiance in this debate is to the sceptical position which 
maintains that language and reality are incommensurable—thar they 
do not stand in any relation which would allow us to assess the one as 
more or less faithful to the other.” (Compare Rorty’s advice to femin- 
ism: ‘[D]o not charge a current social practice or a currently spoken 
language with being unfaithful to reality’.*) This doctrine of the 
autonomy of the Jeges leads its modern adherents, as it apparently led 
its inventor, to regard language as—not just occasionally and con- 
tingently, but essentislly—a means of producing effects on one’s 
audience, of affecting or manipulating them for one’s own ends. (If 
speech is no longer saswerable to reality, a subjective irresponsibility 
on the part of speakers is only to be expected.) From one point of 
view, then, it encourages a vision of language as a medium of play and 
trickery rather than of communication, and a tendency to rejoice in 
the untruthful—even ‘deceptive’—character of speech in general. 
And from another (related) point of view, it displays language as a 
battleground where speakers struggle for mastery: ‘to speak is to 
fight’, as Lyotard puts it” or, in Rorty’s version, ‘pragmatists drop 
the appearance—reality distinction in favor of a distinction between 
beliefs which serve some purposes and beliefs which serve other 
purposes—for example, the purposes of one group and those of 
another group.’33 (Notice also Rorty’s insistence thar for pragmatism, 
‘logical’ changes in belief are not the only ‘respectable’ ones: “What 
I have called “creative misuses” of language are ceases to change 
one’s beliefs, even if not ressas to change them.’ That is, they 
induce changes in belief otherwise than by enlisting the holder in a 
common effort to think what is true.) 


These two ideas—that of speech as an instrument of psychological 


9 FP, p. 235. 

» This position is associated with Gorgias of Leoatini (fl. late fifth cenmry sc), whose 
discussion ‘On Noc-Being’ ts recorded by Sextus Empiricus (fragment B3 in Hermann 
Diels and Walther Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsekrateher, 6th edn, Berlin 1951). A key 
passage states: “That by which we communicate is speech (agas), but speech is not 
[identical with] the underlying realines; thus what we communicate to others consists 
not of realities but of speech, which is different from what underlies [it]. So just as 
what is visible cannot become audible, and conversely, in the same way since realty 
underlies [speech] as something external, it cannot become our speech; and not being 
speech, it cannot be made manifest to another.’ 

» FP, p. 242. 

P Jean-Francois Lyotard, The Pasmedera Condztma: A Report on Kuewleddgs, trans. Geoff 
Bennington and Brian Massumi, Manchester 1984, p. 10. CE. rr, p. 238, ‘All we [prag- 
matists] can do is to offer feminists a few pieces of special-purpose ammunition.” 

33 PP, p. 234. 

34 WP, p. 254 0. 23. 


manipulation, and that of speech as a weapon—have a common origin 
in the adversarial context of ancient rhetoric with its showy competi- 
tive debares and lawsuits. But they are also connected conceptually 
in that deceit and vislence are ‘the two forms of deliberate assault on 
human beings’ 3° or of refusal to deal with others on a basis of mutual 
recognition. And their joint appearance on the current philosophical 
scene is another tribute to the success of Nietzsche in vindicating the 
‘anci-moral’ or ‘anti-idealist’ elements in Greek thought against the 
legacy of Platonism. ‘The werid is perfect"—thus [according to 
Nietzsche] speaks the instinct of the most spiritual, the affirmative 
instinct’; and this attitude can be extended to the sphere of dis- 
course. In contrast to the anxious, vigilant relationship of the rational- 
ist mind to its own expressive acts, Nietzscheaniam turns its back on 
critical (or ‘logocentric’) thinking and on the tedium of resolving con- 
tradictions,.2’ For ‘the true man wants two things: danger and play.’ 
Yet the present discussion arose not from masculine posturing but, on 
the contrary, from Rorty's professed wish to be of service to feminism. 

He commends the pragmatist view of language for its ability to do jus- 
tice to the following (connected) insights: (i) that linguistic practices, 
and hence standards of correct judgement and valid argument, are 
features of the historical existence of language users and thus change 
over time; and (ii) that such changes may be experienced subjectively 
as involving a discord between the thought content one wants to 
express and the conceptual resources or modes of argument available 
to express it. Feminism, he suggests, is regularly afflicted by this kind 
of discord and so finds itself driven to expand the logical space of 
moral deliberation by inventing new and more congenial linguistic 
forms. An adequate phenomenology of this process is ruled out by the 
historical naivety of UR, which ‘assume[s] ... thar all important truths 
about right and wrong can not only be stated, but be made plausible, 
in language already to hand’, and even that the construction of a 
nonsexist social order would be equivalent to a ‘restoration of the way 
things were always meant to be’. 

In this immediate context it certainly came as a surprise to me to be 
mentioned as part of the problem rather than part of the solution. As 
it happens, Rorty could just as well have appealed to me as to Susan 
Hurley as a source for his historicist thought about the grounding of 
practical reasons in contingent social formations, since I have argued 
elsewhere that ‘the norms implicit in a community’s linguistic and 
other social practices are “upheld”, in a quite material sense, by the 


D Sissela Bok, Lyng, Oxford 1978, p. 18. 
% Friedrich Nietzsche, The Astichrıst, trans. RJ. Hollingdele, Harmondsworth 1968, §57. 
57 Cf. Gilles Deleuze, Nistzirbe sad Pholampby, trans. Hugh Tomlinson, London 1983, p 
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sanctions which the community can bring to bear on deviant individ- 
uals’, and that to understand this is ‘to become conscious of the his- 
toricity of one’s own form of life, and consequently of the fact that it 
could be changed’.# In the same way, he might have added my voice 
to those of the feminist writers (Catharine MacKinnon, Marilyn Frye) 
who inspire his enthusiasm for utopianiam and ‘prophecy’. Pragmat- 
ists, according to Rorty, hold that radical social critique (as opposed to 
the piecemeal correction of inconsistencies) ‘can only cake the form of 
imagining a community whose linguistic and other practices are dif- 
ferent from our own’;# and if the future desired by feminists is ever 
realized, this will happen because our culture comes to ‘incorporate 
some of the practices characteristic of imaginative and courageous 
outcasts’. With all this I am in complete agreement. The position of 
such outcasts was of particular interest to me in the book from which 
I have already quoted—in fact, it explains the presence of the word 
‘imagination’ in my title. I was concerned, on the one hand, with the 
threat to rational subjectivity posed by failures of social integration: 

that is, with the dependence of our powers of thought and purposive 
action on our receiving an intelligent response from others to our 
attempts at self-expression. That such a response will be forthcom- 
ing is not guaranteed a priori, and in this respect some subjects are 
more favourably placed than others—not just in virtue of their per- 
sonal peculiarities but also, and more importantly, in virtue of their 
positioning in social structures of domination and subordination. On 
the other hand, I commented on the special case in which individuals 
wha, at a given historical moment, are relatively poorly integrated with 
the positive ‘rationality’ of their community—people who may be seen 
by the better-integrared as deviant or crazy—may come to be acknow- 
ledged ix retraspect as the inventors of new and valuable ways of acting.* 
And I suggested that we think of this creativity, which can be equated 
from a formal point of view with the liberal spirit of ‘ experiment in 
living’, as the function of a linguistically mediated moral ‘imagin- 

ation’—a capacity that would balance our necessarily conservative 
(because socially transmitted) appreciation of moral ‘realities’ by 
putting us conceptually in touch with different possible futures. 


I mention the above passages not out of any desire to force my own 
version of these thoughts on Rorty’s attention, but because the system 
of oppositions that structures his discussion—between ‘realism’ and 
‘historicism’, between ideological critique and ‘imagining new com- 
munities’, between pursuing objectivity and trying to ‘represent the 
viewpoint of women’—makes it necessary to recapitulate the argu- 
ment that these oppositions are false ones arising from a defective 
conception of realism and of universalism. According to this argu- 
ment, the ideas that regulate truth-orientated thinking have a use 
which, so far from involving the capital-leter pretensions rightly 
mocked by Rorty, is philosophically speaking ‘as humble a one as that 


# Sabina Lovibond, Resim and Imagrastion tx Ethus, Oxford 1983, pp. 61, 122. 
“FP, p. 239 
ei P 249. 
4 Lovibond, Resdives end Imaginatu in Erbes, $25, esp. at p. 10. 
© Ibid., pp. 142, 164. 


of the words “table”, “lamp”, “door” '.4 And the role proper to a 
philosophy that is both ‘realist’ and ‘historicist’ will not be to aban- 
don them to some stereotypical mad Platonist but to ‘bring them back 
from their metaphysical to their everyday use’.47 One beneficiary of 
this move will be the common presumption that to question received 
opinion is to seek after non-obvious truths (the reality behind the 
appearances) and that this effort is an exercise of our rational capaci- 
ties (‘a reality-tracking faculty called “reason” ’); another will be the 
idea of the human (and in particular, the female) condition. 


Feminism and Conceptual Innovation 


On what terms, then, can realism coexist with a due sense of natural 
history, a recognition that our linguistic practices are nothing but 
contingent historical expressions of our ‘species-being’? This question 
is best approached in the first instance by focusing not on the notion 
of reality but on that of truth, and by remembering that as far as we 
are concerned, nothing can be a candidate for assessment as true or 
false unless it is couched in a language that we understand. Linguistic 
understanding, however, involves mastery of a system of rules, which 
in turn calls for imaginative identification with the behavioural pat- 
terns of an actual (historically existing) community; and this identifi- 
cation is secured through training, that is, by exposing the learner to 
a large enough sample of established usage to convey the ‘spirit’ of the 
relevant practices. (This picture of rule-following is associated in con- 
temporary philosophy with the later Wittgenstein, but the idea 
behind it is much older: compare Aristotle’s conception of practical 
wisdom or Kant’s statement that ‘examples are the gocart of 
[empirical] judgement’ 49 


To say that language acquisition is a matter of initiation into social 
practices or customs may at first glance appear reductionist: getting 
things right, on this view, threatens to come down to no more than 
proceeding in a way that will secure the approval of one’s community, 
with the effect of placing terms like ‘right’—ar least in the idiolect of 
the philosophically aware—forever behind a screen of irony or self- 
conscious game-playing. This ironic distancing, which is a conse- 
quence of Rorty’s conception of linguistic exchange as a contest for 
Lebensraum, leaves nothing ‘intrinsically’ evil whatever we may collect- 
ively see fit to describe as such; or, as John McDowell has written of 
the ‘anti-realist’ reading of Witrgenstein’s rule-following consider- 
ations, it ‘yields a picture of the relation between communal language 


CE. Lodwig Witrgenstein, Phelemphice! Investigations, trans. G.E.M. Anscombe, 
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and the world in which norms are obliterated’.* But such a picture is 
not forced on us by linguistic naturalism. On the contrary, that view 
finds a more satisfactory expression in the idea that what we acquire 
when we learn a language is a grasp of the conditions under which, for 
example, something can correctly be called ‘red’ or ‘blue’, and that we 
emerge from this learning process not just with empirical expectations 
about one another's future usage but with Awswledge of what that usage 
will be like if others continue to conform to the rules in question.” To 
grasp the use of, say, colour words is to become competent to record 
not the fact that a given object would be described by most members 
of one’s community as red, but the fact that it i red—one of the 
countless features of reality about which our mastery of the use of 
meaningful signs enables us to make assertions. 

There is therefore nothing in Rorty's historicist contentions about lan- 
guage that would justify his disdain for the intuitive contrast between 
appearance and reality (where ‘appearance’ covers received opinion 
or dexa in general: what seems to be the case as opposed to what 
actually is the case). This contrast involves no appeal to a timeless, 
God’s-eye perspective on the world: it is simply a corollary of the 
thought, which should be uncontentious, that when we try to describe 
objects or states of affairs within our experience (using, to be sure, a 
language we have been taught by other historically situated beings; for 
how else could we set about describing anything?) our object is to say 
how things are irrespective of whether er wet they are currently believed te be 
so. And it is because of this ‘commitment to truth absolute which is 
bound up with the very act of assertion’™ that no one, and no polit- 
ical movement, with the ambition to sey ewything about our conditions 
of existence can ‘give up the claim to have right or reality on its side’. 
Feminism is not devoid of this ambition, for its work has consisted 
partly—as Rorty says—in proposing ‘new descriptions of what has been 
going on’. An example would be the successful introduction of the 
term ‘sexual harassment’ to describe (and denounce) a form of male 
behaviour that had not previously been conceptually constructed as a 
unity. The use of this term has now taken its place, for some people at 


P “Wirrgenstin on Following a Rule’, Syetbex, vol. 58, no. 3, 1984, p. 347. CË Jurgen 
Habermas's comment that Rorty ‘abeolutizes the perspective of the observer’ and 
leaves us not really engaged in comomnicatve action but ‘merely look[ing] over our 
own shoulders as historians and ethnographers.’ (Questions and Counterquestions’, 
in Richard J. Bernstein, ed., Habermas and Modernity, Oxford 1985, pp. 195, 194.) 
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least, among the ‘shared practices’ which give rise to publicly recog- 
nized reasons for acting in one way rather than another; and it is 
surely correct to credit this development largely to the ‘imagination 
and courage’ of women who have challenged the sexist normality of 
streets and workplaces. But this kind of ethical appreciation is in no 
way incompatible with the ‘vulgar’ view™ thet what such women 
have been doing is calling attention to a feature of social reality which 
the gender system tends to prevent us from perceiving clearly. For 
conceptual innovations like ‘sexual harassment’ are not just poetic 
jeux d'esprit. They are offered in a spirit of solidarity to other people 
(mainly other women) who, it is believed, will find in them a recogniz- 
ably apt way of characterizing something that is e/reedy part of their 
social experience.” 


Rorty provides all the resources the realist needs at this point—with 
the crucial exception of a willingness to enter into the ‘vulgar’ mental- 
ity for which language suffices (when our thinking is free from error) 
to capture the way things really, or ‘intrinsically’,* are. There is 
nothing alien to realism in the idea that when I take up a new critical 
category and start to put it to work within my own idiolect, I am 
participating in a collective act of imagination; nor in the idea that 
what is being imagined by users of the new idiom is a community 
within which a certain mode of social description will have acquired 
‘semantic authority’. (Ar first, assertions to the effect that some bit of 
behaviour constituted ‘sexual harassment’ of x by Y will sound quaint 
and technical—the sort of thing that would be said only by a ‘femin- 
ist’; but to the extent that the innovation is successful, they will cease 
to be heard as theory-laden and will tend towards the condition of 
subjective inevitability.) The reason this is not an ‘anti-realist’ pic- 
ture is that, from the standpoint of the innovator, the effort to win 
acceptance for a new concept such as ‘sexual harassment’ is prompted 
not by the abstract joy of battle but by the conviction thar this concept 
deserves a place in the common vocabulary—that its influence on 
thought and action would help to mitigate an evil and that a distribu- 
tion of intellectual or semantic authority under which it enjoyed 


34 See FP, p. 237, ‘Although practical politics will doubeless often require feminists to 
speak with the universalist vulgar, I think thar they might profit from thinking with 
the pragmatisss.” 

D I believe feminists would be well advised to retain the view, deprecated elsewhere by 
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cutor share, suggests thar the person being redescribed 1s being empowered... [By 
contrast, the iron:st] cannot offer the same sort of social hope as metaphysicians offer. 
She cannoc claim that adopting ber redescription of yourself or your situation makes 
you better able to conquer the forces which are marshaled against you.’ I am not sure 
bow the ‘ironism’ of this book is related to the ‘pragmatism’ of Rorty's Tanner Lec- 
tare, where ‘social hope’ is once again the mood of the moment, bur it seems in any 
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support would have, pre tenis, greater moral legitimacy than one 
under which it did not. 


The Question of Legitimation 


For the difference between realism and relativism, or realism and 
‘pragmatism’, is not a difference between neglect and recognition of 
the natural indebtedness of ‘truth’ to the powers that certify it as such; 
nor, therefore, between ability and inability to see long-term changes 
in the political consensus as consisting (on their material side) in 
messy and difficult processes of institutional rearrangement. Realism 
too, in its ‘humble’ variant, can recognize these things and can eschew 
the ‘fantasy of escape from the embodied condition’*® which informs 
some of the thought patterns of Enlightenment rationalism. That is to 
say, it can do without the support of any «bselxtely transcendent entity 
such as a Platonic Form of the Human or a Kantian noumenon.’ 


This point can be considered in connection with Rorty’s assertion 
that the appeal to ‘reason’ or ‘human nature’ is ‘a symptom of power- 
worship—of the conviction that unless something large and powerful 
is on one’s side, one shouldn’t bother trying’. He is seeking here to 
turn the tables on critics who have charged him with reducing moral 
disagreement to a mere power struggle (a charge, incidentally, to 
which his only reply is co threaten the opposition with universalist 
‘embarrassments’ such as a commitment to ‘unchanging essences’ and 
to providing a ‘general theory of oppression’; I deal with these points 
below). In my judgement this attempt is unsuccessful, for reasons 
which emerge when we consider what is distinctive about Rorty’s 
account of the link between truth and power. Certainly it is not the 
bare thought that such a link exists, for this in itself contains—once 
again—nothing that realism cannot accommodate; at any rate, only a 
naive correspondence theorist is likely to waste any time over the 
‘impossible cask of developing a non-hegemonic discourse’ or of 
‘[doing] away with social constructs in order to find something that is 
not a social construct’. What is at stake between Rorty and his 
opponents is, rather, the question of legitimation. Should we say that 
there is (‘ultimately’) sething bat an evaluatively neutral exsemble of 
social constructs or ‘discourses’ to which different groups assign dif- 
ferent values in accordance with their own preferences? Or can these 
evaluations be seen as answerable to a universal or quasi-universal 
standard that would identify some discursive regimes, but not others, 
as tolerable? This concept of legitimacy, and its origin in the desire to 
be (not an outlaw, but) a member of the ‘party of humankind’, 


7 rp, p. 237, quoting me. 
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offends against a certain ideal of freedom from social and emotional 
dependency; it is thus a long-standing dé noire of ‘affirmative’ philo- 
sophies like the Nietzscheanism considered earlier. In defiance of this 
ideal, however, I think the strongest affinities of feminism in political 
. Philosophy are indeed with the ‘universalist’ project of devising a 
social order that would be ‘legitimate’ in that it would command the 
assent (however cool and sceptical™) of all those not out to privilege 
themselves at the expense of others. 


This is not the impossible dream of a world emptied of power, but a 
proposal in the spirit of Rousseau to substitute for arbitrary authority 
an authority with which we can comply while ‘remaining [ideally, that 
is, in respect of our fully deliberated practical principles] as free as 
before’. This goal may, of course, be rejected on the basis of a dog- 
matic anarchism which maintains that power is etsentially arbitrary 
and that the real effect of the modernist quest’ for ‘legitimation’ is 
simply to make us identify more strongly with agencies of political 
and psychosexual repression.“ (We have already encountered the 
related thought thar language is essentially deceptive rather than com- 
municative.) If such a line is taken, there is certainly no obvious reply 
to the charge that pragmatism reduces argument to power struggle 
and thus aligns itself with the tradition of irrationalist machismo. Yet 
it is only from this perspective that one might fail to see a distinction 
between mere power worship and, on the other hand, the rationalist 
wish to live together under ‘Liberty's masterful shadow’ .© 


As Ellen Meiksins Wood has noted, ‘[I}t seems unduly opdmisuc to believe thar 
there can ever be a case in which power exercised by some people on behalf of others 
does not constitute a problem ... Even in a classless society there will probably have to 
be organrzadions whose conscious and explicit object 1s not simply to complement bur 
to check power and prevent its misappropriation.’ (The Retreat from Class: A New Traw 
Socialism, London 1986, pp. 156, 157.) 

© See J.-J. Rousseau, The Seciel Contract, trans. G.D.H. Cole, London 1973, p. 174. In 
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‘Universalism’, then, should be understood not as the attempt to find 
an atemporal standpoint from which to survey the political domain 
but as a proposal about what constraints there would have to be on 
the distribution of power (whether in the classically political sense or 
in the post-Foucault sense of moral and intellectual micro-authority) 
in order to secure the non-violent coordination of a plurality of indi- 
vidual wills and judgements.~ It concerns the way in which biseris- 
ally situated human beings could impose order upon themselves 
through their own unaided discursive abilities—hence, precisely, 
withext recourse to any transcendent law giver. And its effect is to 
exclude the kind of action (and by extension the kind of social struc- 
ture) in which we implicitly lay claim, through our treatment of 
others, to entitlements that we would not be prepared to recognize 
universally (and hence to attribute to the ‘others’ in question). It is 
this egalitarian principle—only, now, interpreted rigorously and 
without conceding traditional assumptions abour the moral implica- 
tions of biological sexual difference—that constitutes the main debt of 
feminism to the Kantian model of rationality, and hence to ‘universal- 
ism’ and ‘realism’. Remove it, and you remove the moral coerciveness 
of the demand that men give up their sexual prerogative and learn to 
live like human beings. 


Would this matter? Rorty, I take it, would say no, for ‘moral coercive- 
ness’ belongs to the family of concepts he wishes to discard. One indi- 
cation of his ‘pragmatist’ designs for feminism is a tendency to repre- 
sent it as a kind of political lobby, something whose significance 
would be edvexsted in the sum of its performances: “We are just trying 
to help women out of the traps men have constructed for them, help 
them get the power they do not presently have, and help them create 
a moral identity as women’, say Rorty’s ideal activists. In other 
words: our objectives are practical, we are not interested in the diag- 
nosis of moral or cognitive failings such as ‘ideology’, ‘prejudice’, 
‘injustice’.© As far as we are concerned, the ‘demand’ that men give 


% Note that ‘noo-violent’ in the text is as moch a normative term as ‘legitimate’, since 
it means ‘without the illegitimate use of force’ (whatever we may think that consists 
in); what we have here, then, is not a reductive analysis of the nodon of legitimacy but 
only an elucidation of it by way of movement around a semannc circle. 
© See Onora O'Neill, Reason and Politics in the Kantian Enterprise’ in ber Consrac- 
trons of Reason: Explorations of Kast’: Practical Philesphy, Cambridge 1989, pp. 19-20: 
‘[For Kant] [tlhe elements of human knowledge are not seif-construcuing: they must 
always be put together according to some plan or other. No master plan is inscribed in 
each one of us; rather we must devise a plan that assembles the various elements. This 
plan must noc presuppose unavailable capacities to coordinate, such es a pre- 
established harmony between reasoners or between each reasoner and a transcendent 
reality, The most basic requirement for construcnoa by any plurality of agents must 
then be negative. It can be no more than the requirement that any fundamental prin- 
ciples of thought and action we deploy must be ones that it is not impossible for all to 
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requirement that in thought as well as in ection we must, if we are to evade the threat 
of Babel, sct only on that maxim through which we can at the same time will that it be 
a universal law. Here we begin to understand why Kant heid that the Categorical 
Imperative was the supreme principle noc just of practical but of all reasoning.’ 
FP, p. 237. 
9 wp, p. 242. 


up their privileges is just that—the expression of a certain group 
interest,” a verbal bid for advancement. 


It is right to insist that feminism is a political movement, not an aca- 
demic discipline (though with all this talk of ‘helping’ one might easily 
forget thar feminist consciousness is in the first instance consciousness 
of sexual subordination in exe’s ews life, not in someone else's.” How- 
ever, a movement that is too busy with the immediate to reflect on its 
large-scale concerns and on how they relate to the concerns of other 
political agencies risks not only intellectual but practical enfeeble- 
ment. A familiar difficulty here is that if thought as well as action is to 
be strictly ‘local’, then we face a slide towards the solipsistic vanishing 
point at which no collective action would be possible at all because 
our experiences and problems were all too ‘different’.7 As political 
beings we need, rather, to be able to think both difference ead same- 
ness, the one serving as a corrective to the other according to the ‘con- 
juncture’ in which we find ourselves (or according to our subjective 
weakness for the concrete or the abstract, as the case may be). Advice 
to feminists to steer clear of ‘universal’ thinking indicates not only a 
lack of awareness of this dialectic but also, perhaps, a faint glow of 
pleasure in the idea of socially subordinate groups as falling short of 
articulate political consciousness. Without wishing to suggest that it 
is easy to ‘articulate’ sxything at all subtle or complex in our exper- 
ience, I think there is no shortage of evidence that nostalgia for a 
simpler, less concept-encumbered way of life is an occupational 
hazard for ‘intellectuals’ and a standing temptation to romanticize 
(and patronize) the lower orders. 


On Essentialism 


About the charge of ‘essentialism’ I have two batches of remarks to 
make. First, and in a defensive vein, I want to point out that the use 
of the term ‘woman’ in a theoretical context does not necessarily indi- 
cate belief in an ‘unchanging essence’, any more than the attempt to 
think with some degree of generality about any other social group— 
for instance, coal miners—indicates belief in a reference of that sort 


P EP, p. 234. 

™ Cf. Christine Deiphy, Chess w Home: A Materialist Analysis of Wemen’s Oppression, trans. 
and edited by Diana Leonard, London 1984, pp. 146-7. 

™ Cf. June Jordan, “Report from the Bahamas’, in her Moog Tosnerds Heme: Poltica! 
Euayr, London 1989, p. 141 ‘If [this white woman] deserts me and “my cause” where 
we differ, if, for example, she abandons me to “my” problems of race, then why should 
I support ber in “her” problems of bousewifely oblivion?’ 

73 Cf. Rorty's extravagant claim thar ‘there is no such thing as the “voice of the 
oppressed” or the “language of the victims” . . . they are suffering too much to put new 
words together. So the job of putting their situanon into language is going to have to 
be done for them by somebody else.’ (Comserasty, Irony, and Solidarity, p. 94.) This 1s 
reminiscent of E.P. Thompeon’s observation that academic enthusiasm for the 


Whale’, in The Poverty of Theory, London 1978, p. 
™ For discussion of this tendency in the moral philosophy of Iris Murdoch, see Rasi- 
im and Imagination in Esbics, $45. 
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for the term ‘coal miner’.? It is, of course, possible to generalize irre- 
sponsibly—to fail to respect differences within whatever social cate- 
gory one has posited as an object of thought—and feminists enjoy no 
special immunity to this tendency.” But general statements about 
‘women’, even if they happen to be global in scope, do not automatic- 
ally convict their authors of a belief in the Eternal Feminine in either 
its conservative or its feminist variant. Some such general statements 
have this effect, some do not. An example of one that does not would 
be the famous (1980) UN statistic according to which women worldwide 
put in two-thirds of all hours worked, receive 10 per cent of all income 
and own 1 per cent of all property; and in principle (though not 
necessarily in practice) the same goes for any proposition of social theory 
aiming at the explanation or perspicuous redescription of the phenom- 
ena captured by these figures. Whatever the perils of a discourse that 
divides humanity into ‘men’ and ‘women’, we can hardly refuse to 
face them if we wish to reflect on the biserical realities of gender. 

Nor is it obvious that we can dispense with a conception of ‘human 
nature’ in the modest form of a set of beliefs about what is conducive 
to the welfare of members of our species. This conception does not 
have to be ‘ahistorical’ in the sense of presupposing that the needs and 
capacities of human beings are fixed and unchanging: even if histor- 
ical change in these respects is acknowledged, the idea that there are 
weeds and capacities which we share with ether buman beings sew alive is 
capable, in conjunction with relevant empirical information, of pro- 
ducing a conversion from acquiescence to non-acquiescence in the 
living conditions of particular groups of people—including our own. 
(Parallel things could be said in relation to ‘human rights’, an idea 
which may be usable for the purposes of certain kinds of political nego- 
tiation without prejudice to the historicist insights valued by Rorty.) 


Next, and moving to the offensive, Rorty’s text gives grounds for sus- 
pecting that pragmatism may actually be werss off than the opposition 
with respect to ‘essentialism’. Its weakness on this score results, 
ironically, from the anti-theoreticism which advocates self-assertion 
or self-expression without pausing to ask how the subject of these 


7 CE Norman Geras's remark that the conscant ouscry of Ernesto Laclau and Chantel 


believe it is some such curse that Rorty is pronouncing when be refers 

to “Lovibond’s demand for a general theory of oppression—a way of seeing oppression 
on the basis of race, class, sexual preference, and gender as so many instances of a 
general failure to treat equals equally’ (p. 238). Personally, I have neither ‘demanded’ 
nor offered anything so grand as a tery on this subject, I freely confess, though, to 
regarding ‘oppression’ as a concept or universal with a number of different instances, 
and I do not despair of our prospects of arriving (ocrarically, as it were) at some 
understanding of the principie thar collects these instances together. See, for example, 
Michèe Le Doeuff as quoted in the text below. 

7 See Nancy Fraser and Linda J. Nicholson, ‘Social Criticism without Philosophy’, in 
Linda J. Nicholson, ed., Fesrractm/Pestmederatim, London 1990, p. 33: ‘In recent years, 
poor and working-class women, women of color and lesbians have finally woo a wider 
hearing for their objections to feminist theories which fail to Dhminate their lives and 
address their problems. They have exposed the earlier quasi-meranarratives, with their 
assumptions of universal female dependence and confinement to the domestic sphere, 
as false extrapolations from the experience of the white, middle-class heterosexual 
women who dominated the beginnings of the second wave.’ 
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gestures is to be constituted. Feminists who acknowledge a debt to 
‘universalism’ are equipped with an answer to this question. They can 
say that the relevant subject is constituted relationally—that is, 
through the relationship of domination and subordination that exists 
between the two sexes; and they can elucidate the idea of ‘promoting 
women’s interests’ by pointing out that this relationship represents a 
deviation from the moral norm of substantial (as opposed to merely 
formal) equality of social status. In other words, they can picture 
feminism as a movement of resistance to a certain kind of fæls 
pretensten to universality, namely the appropriation by the male sex of 
an unfair share of natural goods and symbolic space.” But they will 
want to add that the experience of exclusion and discouragement that 
falls to women specifically as women is not something absolutely sai 
generis. Instead, as Michèle Le Doeuff has argued, one can trace in it 


the abstract outline of a single phenomenon, a violence whose object is 
individuals who are less able to defend themseives than others, who do not 
always have the reflex to defend themselves because, obscurely or not, they 
know that society will not defend them. The phenomenon can be trans- 
posed from one category of people with léss resistance to another, so that it 
can be said that racist violence is a school for sexist violence and vice versa. 
Sexism, racism, the ostraciam of homosexuals and so on should not be seen 
as self-producing attitmdes...They must be seen altogether as made 
possible by the non-homogeneity of the social, in other words by the fact 
that some people are less protected than others by the collectivity and find 
litle support from witnesses in a situation of conflict. In a correlative way, 
others receive too much support and, from nume to time, learn the terrible 
lessons of impudence and lawless will.” 


The passage Rorty quotes from Catharine MacKinnon exhorting 
women judges to ‘use the tools of law as women, for all women’?? is 
consistent in spirit with this critical ‘universalism’:* consistent, that 
is, with the view that if any special interest attaches to ‘what women as 
women would have to say’, this interest flows from the existing state 
of affairs in which women's speech (or at any rate the speech of 


77 For an analogous thought, see Meiksins Wood, The Retreat from Class, p. 36: “TT The 


of thar claim presupposes the abolition of ali classes and class exploitation, the socialist 
project must, in the first instance, represent some class interests and oppose others.’ 
A Michte Le Doeuff, Hipperchia’s Cheice: Au Essay Coucerning Women, Philasopby, Exc., 
trans. Trista Selous, Oxford 1991, pp. 281-2. I beleve Le Doeuff’s ‘morality of constant 
help to anyone in danger’, which ‘requires one w be concerned with the interests of 
any pert of humanity: of strangers, friends, relatives and oneself’ (pp. 283, 281) is in 
general more appropriate to feminism than Rorty's ‘ethnocentrism of a “we” (“we 
liberals”) which is dedicated to enlarging itself, to creating an ever larger and more 
variegated etwas’ (Commanity, irony, end Solidarity, p. 198). The latter parts company at 


of as “they” rather than “us”.’ From the standpoint of the marginalized, the insensitty- 
ity of these words is spectacular. (But perhaps Rorty assumes ‘them’ to be suffering too 
much to read books; cf. n. 73.) 

I FP, p. 33L 

© Pas Rony, who says thar such talk ‘alarms universalist philosophers’ (ibid.). 
Nothing I say bere is intended as an overall characterization of the thought of Catha- 
rine MacKinnon. 
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women ‘as women’, that is, as self-consciously gendered social beings?) 
is denied a supportive and intelligent hearing. Women have been 
silenced—shat is why it is appropriate that they should now speak: this is 
one, though only one, practical application of the norm of discursive 
democracy. By contrast, a feminism stripped of this normative rationale 
is apt to deteriorate into something based on the merely empirical 
equation of ‘women’ with the bunch of individuals currently atrending 
meetings, publishing their opinions, and so on, and hence into the 
presumptuous generality of Rorty’s reference to the ‘situation in 
which women [sic] found themselves before feminism achieved lift- 
off *—g formula which overlooks that sizeable portion of female 
humanity to whose situation contemporary ‘feminism’ has yet to 
make any difference at all. (Things go from bad to worse with his 
assertion that ‘Since 1820 or thereabouts, a young man [sic] has had 
the option of defining himself as a poet.'®™) The ‘essentialism’ that 
threatens competent political thinking is not the kind that Rorty sees 
lurking in the universality of concepts as such but the kind thar stems 
from this empiricist deterioration. 


The Work of Active Self-Definition 


Finally, the prospect of ‘finding one’s moral identity in being a 
woman’—an idea that takes on increasing importance towards the 
end of Rorty’s lecture—is one about which feminists might reason- 
ably have reservations. Again, the danger seems to lie in trying to give 
a positive role to something that ought to be confined to a negative 
one. It is true that feminists want the condition of being a woman set 
te debar anyone from the goods of full social integration and self- 
realization. But it is by no means obvious that there is anything inher- 
ently feminist in the attempt to build an ‘identity’ around one’s 
gender position. To see how problematic this is as a feminist pro- 
gramme we can place Rorty's claim that ‘women are only now begin- 
ning to put together a moral identity «s women’® side by side with 
the literature of gender conservatism as documented, for example, by 
Andrea Dworkin, with its lurid vision of femininity-as-vocation (‘A 
Total Woman caters to her man’s special quirks, whether it be in 
salads, sex or sports’!®4 While it is fair to note that this literature 
represents a somewhat wild political and culcural extreme, its obvious 
continuity with the normal mass-media ‘education in womanhood’ 
creates a case for saying thar, as a matter of fact, we already know only too 
well how to achieve a ‘moral identity as a woman’. Can't a career wife 
satisfy Rorty’s criteria for possession of such an identity: ‘making her 
womanhood salient in her justification of important uncoerced 
choices’ (well, isn’t it clear enough what constitutes ‘coercion’? Only 
an unreconstructed ‘realist’ will think there is more to this than meets 
the eye), ‘making her womanhood an important part of the story she 
tells herself when she needs to recover her self-confidence’, even per- 
haps (if we are throwing out the appearance/reality contrast) ‘making 


= FP, p. 244. 

E FP, p. 245- 

* m, p. 243. 

™ Andrea Dworkin, Right Wreg Women, London 1983, p. 25, quoting Marabel Morgan, 
The Total Woman, New York 1975- 
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her relations with other women central to her claim to be a respon- 
sible person’? 


Intuitively, this is far removed from the sort of ‘moral identity’ Rorty 
has in mind for his ‘women of the future’.® Yet if all we know is that 
we are looking for an identity different from the sexually subordinate 
one that has-standardly been assigned to women in the past, what 
reason have we to assume that this will any longer be a commen identity 
binding us together as a gender? It seems equally plausible to suppose 
that with the dissolution of the moral community (or partial commun- 
ity) externally imposed by the fact of male domination, individual 
women might find the connecting fact of femaleness no more central 
to their sense of self than the wealth of other attributes that, in a 
sexually egalitarian world, would make us (women) so much more 
humanly distinct from one another than we now are. In that case the 
future ‘moral identity’ projected for women by feminism will be inde- 
terminate in content, and its ‘invention’®’ will be a matter of plotting 
our escape from the primitive condition of gender homogeneity into 
the world of sa/tiple self-differentiation that would open up in a truly 
No doubt the dizzying remoteness of such a world leaves a good deal 
of scope, strategically speaking, for the subversive use by women of 
‘mimetic’® or parodic renderings of what is culturally determined as 
femininity. At any rate, the argument that gestures of this kind dis- 
turb the ‘symbolic order’ and challenge women’s absence from it (that 
is, their absence as full subjects of speech and action) deserves serious 
consideration, and it is perhaps a faint echo of this ‘differentist’ 
thought that can be heard in Rorty’s account of feminism as an effort 
by women to devise for themselves a new bat sill commen identity. 
Nevertheless, the ultimate goal of liberation movements (or so I would 
argue) is not to invent new ‘identities’ along the lines laid down by 
existing structures of domination, but to dismantle these structures 
and so release the energies of each individual for the work of active (as 
opposed to reactive) self-definition. In this sense a universalist poli- 
tics, far from leading to ‘essentialism’, calls into question every 
‘essence’ arising from social arrangements which could be amended 
through collective choice.99 


© rr, p. 243- 

* rp, p. 247. 

87 See FP, P- 249, '[W]e have to think of gays, blacks and women inventing themseives 
rather than discovering themselves.’ 

% See Margaret Whitford’s constructive discussion of this idea in Lacs Irrperey: Pisile- 
sepby in the Feminine, London 1991, pp. 70—72 and context. Of related interest is Annette 
Kuhn with Susannah Radstone, cds., The Women’s Companea te luternationa!l Film, 
London 1990, s.v. Masquerade’. 

8 I hare benefited from comments on an earlier draft of this article by Perry Ander- 
son and by members of seminars in the Department of Government at the University 
of Manchester and the Deparment of Philosophy at Birkbeck College, London. 
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scanner 
Lynell George 


Waiting for the Rainbow Sign 


By midnight, no one phoning long-distance bothers with hello. Instead, 
they just ask, ‘Is it as crazy as it looks?’ I want to say, ‘It started long 
before all this...’ Long before this afternoon’s bewildering decision 
left me less astonished than strangely numb. Long before George Hol- 
liday ran tape capturing Rodney G. King’s struggle and submission. 
Long before Larasha Harlins, Eulia Love and Marquette Frye became 
cautionary symbols. Long before Watts shouted its existence into the 
sky in '65, sending up searchlights in the form of flames.* 


They want me to make sense of footage I'm mesmerized by, of the 
faces that register anger giving way to elation. Sirens. Police in riot 
gear. Familiar landscape altered by skewed aerial views and flame. I 
try to put into simple words what I've seen and heard in the last few 
hours of this day. Until I can see it up close, with my own eyes, I’m 
relying on sound- and video-bites as if they were air: first the radio 
reports of an ‘intentional’ accident at Florence and Normandie; 100 to 
140 people sprinting through intersections at rush hour; the new, 
bloody chaos at Normandie and 7oth. Mayor Tom Bradley, whose 
face doesn’t seem able to accommodate any more fatigue, standing 
solemn at the pulpit at First African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
tries not to flinch when pelted with boos. Local ministers use their 
melodious baritones frantically to implement ‘Operation Cool Head’. 
Too late. By sundown rocks and bottles sail toward the windshields of 
passing cars, through store windows, at nothing in particular. Ran- 
dom debris jams the city works. 


I'm in a press of traffic motoring east on Washington. It thins dramat- 
ically when I swing south on La Brea to Adams. My wide stretch of 
boulevard, gateway to black LA’s Sugar Hill of the 19408. Old 
churches, big trees, even bigger houses. A place that seldom before 
surfaced for the world as representative of Black LA. But no doubt the 
world will see it now. At Crenshaw, I see what has been sketchily 
described on the radio for the last couple of hours: figures rendered to 
silhouettes, occupying the street, advancing randomly. Shouting, 
laughing, they drift on foot into traffic, into the beams of headlights, 
as if they are truly invincible. My tyres cat glass, trundle over big, 


* This article was first published in LA Weakly, 8-14 May 1992. 


splintered husks of plywood, of brick and clods of dirt. On my left I 
see a waterfall of glass. I don’t hear the sound of it breaking: this scene 
has no soundtrack, no narrative line to hold on to. Out of the other 
window I watch six pairs of hands pry apart white iron security gates. 
Here J see an ironic twist on the multiethnic coalition that local com- 
munity leaders have been talking about for years, but not successfully 
implementing: black and Latino teenagers coming together to lift a 
sofa out of a furniture store’s showcase window, onto shoulders, then 
down the sidewalk. 


As a reflex, I’m already speedily raking notes, as if the act of writing down 
what I see and what I hear will bring about some sense of order Clarity. 
But my handwriting turns out looking like angry, spiky hieroglyphics. 
Automatic writing. Subjects without predicates. Issues without resolu- 
tion. I don’t head towards First AME for answers. I know that right now 
there are none to be had. Maybe the warmth of others equally confused, 
or moving toward sadness or rage will thaw my numbness. When the 
decision was passed down, I wasn’t sure how to process the informa- 
tion; I didn’t now how to respond to Powell’s smile, to interpret Daryl 
Gates’s barely suppressed grin; to understand my own emptiness. 


Closer to the church, spectators have left cars all over, along red 
painted curbsides, in driveways, in loading zones, abandoned at the 
centre of the road. Those of us circling for parking places are told to 
move on. Since the streets have quickly heared up, the 24-hour vigil 
has been cancelled. Praying in public tonight is too dangerous. I smell 
alcohol in the air, strong, oozing out of broken glass that has hit the pave- 
ment. Then come the stones. Random. They thud against the thin metal 
of my car Random, I slowly understand, we're in the heat of chaos. 


I wind back to Adams. At the corner of Western, where looms the 
Golden State Mumal Life insurance company (an early monument to 
African-American business ingenuity and tenacity in Los Angeles), 
two men set fire to a wooden bus bench. The first flames are weak. 
They egg it on with words first, look around for something to stoke it 
—paper, wood, maybe a piece of their own clothing. I watch trans- 
fixed for too long as the fire leaps, changes in colour. I remain because 
I know that tomorrow I will not recognize this corner. I want to pre- 
serve what I see now. Over radio static, I hear City Councilman Mark 
Ridley-Thomas on the radio composing his thoughts carefully: ‘... we 
haven't recovered from Watts yet...’ I conjure a picture of familiar 
city driving, down Martin Luther King, Arlington, Jefferson, other 
wide central-city ‘business’ corridors, looking at row upon row of run- 
down nothing. Dilapidated façades with decaying or neglected inter- 
iors. Never been rebuilt, no plans to even begin. My foot trembles as 
I lift it from the brake, to place it on the accelerator, heading cast, 
heading home. It tremors, I realize, not with fear but with rage, and 
I’m relieved thar I finally feel something. Problem is, as always, I 
don’t know what to do with it, or who will hear. 


I’ve already seen the look. Driving through the Silver Lake hills to 
avoid Sunset Boulevard’s panicked snarl, I dimb along the incline. 
People are out jogging and walking their dogs, even though fires have 
moved closer, are no-longer a distant TV hell. The higher I climb, the 
more I see residents take note of my car's make and colour; they 
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mentally record the licence number, but most importantly, my 
unfamiliar deep-brown face, any distinguishing marks. They look at 
me as if they will ac any moment join together to form a human 
barricade if I make a wrong or abrupt move. Later, across town, a 
blond man in the next lane looks over LA pickup casual, then quickly 
lifts his smoked-glass window. The same video feeds that have 
inspired their terror have fuelled my own curiosity, augmented my 
pain. For hours I’ve been transfixed, watching childhood landmarks 
swallowed up in the surprisingly liquid aspects of billowing smoke 
and flames—stores, streets, memories, futures. I’m watching my old 
neighbourhood blister, turn to embers, rendered entirely foreign. I 
hear fear in the voices of my relatives and friends who've been trying 
to track the course of the flames, guess the trajectory of anger. 


‘If you've got your ass out here you might get shot’, one seen-it-all 
onlooker tells me. We're standing near the corner of Walton and Jef- 
ferson looking at the remains of a corner Mom & Pop still smoulder- 
ing, a single red flicker looking like some eerie twist on an eternal 
flame. ‘Brothers getting busy’; he backs ic up recounting the stagger- 
ing list of firearms he's seen the past week, from shotguns to .357 
Magnums to Uzis. “They shut everything down early last night. I went 
down on Arlington, everybody started hitting the pawnshops. It was 
kids, old women, not just like criminals, like they've been sayin’ on 
Tv. It's like a free-for-all. Get it while you can. Let’s roll and see 
what's poppin’’, says my newly self-appointed guide. “The message 
was there, but the method was wrong’, offers one of the playground 
prophets chillin’ at Denker Recreation Centre. “We've inconven- 
ienced ourselves now’, he says, looking into the sulphur-tinted sky. 
Fires loom around us, sirens scream, puddles of water left by pump 
trucks look more like polluted lakes. ‘Folks are gonna start getting 
real hungry down here, RTD shut down, people don’t have cars.’ 


‘It’s sad to me ‘cause I grew up here and now they’re burning it 
down’, says the office manager from a Century City law firm. He has 
his hair cut into a neat, close fade and is still wearing his pink shirt 
and paisley tie with a square knot; a pager is clipped to his belt. ‘I had 
to drive over and check on my relatives’, he explains. ‘I don’t agree 
with the looting but I understand the frustration.’ ‘I'll put it in two 
words, a woman strolling by, looking at my notebook, tells me, ‘FUCKED 
up.’ She wants to make sure that I’ve underlined the words, that they 
stand out somehow from all the rest on the page. “Two words, “fucked 
up”. We hurt our folks the most. We deal with that. People scared to 
open up their shops today. Scared to walk out on the street.’ 


As the burned-out buildings multiply, look more disfigured, more 
abstract as they collapse upon themselves, the stories become more 
tragic. Like the little boy who’s decided not to leave the cement back 
yard behind his house because ‘I don’t want to get caught by no 
police. I don’t want to have to go through that.’ There is Francis, 
bewildered, who stands in front of the Church of God of Prophecy on 
Western, watching his electronics business smoulder: “What... do 
..- 1... feel?’ he asks the dead space before him. “Whar do I feel now? 
Upset. Angry. We as black people have been told thar we could 
achieve anything if we put our mind to it. Now, because of a couple of 
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days, it's going to take twenty or thirty years before we can achieve 
anything again. People here complain about South Africa. It is no 
better here.’ ‘The arrogance of Gates, I believe, caused the whole 
thing’, a security guard tells me as we watch a van pull up full of teens, 
loading up bottles of soda and alcohol. One offers me a cool drink. I 
decline with a shake of the head. ‘They've created a monster,’ the 
security guard continues, ‘now they have to feed him.’ 


I’ve seen a number of objects lifted up and out of open windows of auto- 
mobiles in motion. Brandished with a purpose. Each day it’s been a 
different symbol. Wednesday it was a baseball bat shaken belligerencly 
to the downdeep beats of Dj Quick as a long yellow Cadillac took St 
Andrews Place at an estimated 80 mph. Thursday it was a clenched fist 
raised to all passers-by on the Crenshaw strip. On Friday, snaking down 
Stocker, it was a well-worn broom. Crenshaw Boulevard traffic is 
sluggish since all the signals are out for blocks after exiting the free- 
way. No one has the time to direct traffic, so crossing the intersection 
requires steely determination. The pace, however, gives a driver suffi- 
cient time to read the hastily scrawled signs making desperate pleas: 
‘Black Owned. Black Owned Business. Employs Black Young 
Mothers.” Some of the messages are a bit more sinister than others: 
‘Black Owned/Not Korean Owned’—the ‘o’ in Korean filled with a 
frowning face. Tags on shells of buildings read, ‘It’s a black thang’; 
litde boys loot a wig store on a dare and then sport their spoils. This 
revolution has become unfocused, its battle cry cacophanous. 


When I see the National Guard’s Humvees I’m reminded of the passed- 
down memories of '65. Of the tanks that trundled authoritatively 
down Crenshaw, of my grandfather, in his suspenders and stingy- 
brimmed straw fedora, on his first visit to LA from Louisiana, wan- 
dering away. On foot, he took his own discovery trip, his expedition 
lasting long after curfew. He was returned to us, telling grand tales, by 
2 uniformed escort. Now I’m realizing I worry my loved ones as well, 
because I need to see for myself. I need to understand. 


Crenshaw is now lit with a different spark. The hard-won Lucky’s at 
the corner of 39th remains, sealed behind Alexander Haagen’s trade- 
mark fencework. A Louis Farrakhan recording plays from the loud- 
speaker of a corner bookstore. And when about five members of the 
National Guard make a fast break toward 39th Street, with guns at 
the ready, I follow their gaze, and the tilt of their guns upraised. I sce 
nothing, except it’s the first time I notice that the sky is almost blue. 


‘I basically wanted to help my community’, says Brandi Younger, a 13- 
year-old student at Brancroft Junior High. She’s got a push broom in 
her hands and is working on her little piece of the Child and Adult 
Health Group Urgent Care building, its collapsed and untidy skeleton 
spilling onto the sidewalk. ‘I got tired of people calling us “animals” 
on TV. I didn’t want our community to look bad. I didn’t want people 
to say bad things. All I’ve seen is looting and violence. I really haven’t 
seen anything positive.’ Lancelott Keith is taking a break when Marla 
Gibbs arrives with trays of catered food from her supper club, 
Memory Lane, to feed the crew of about fifty and growing who have 
gathered here with their brooms, rubber gloves and rakes. They've 
come from around the corner and across town, dispatched by radio 
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DJs, Ministers, their own consciences. ‘Problem with the young men is 
that they have no work’, says Keith. “No jobs. Those are the things 
that make you feel worthwhile. Even pushing a broom. There’s been a 
void for too long. People have to have a purpose.’ 


‘I know people who didn’t plan for the revolution’, writer/perform- 
ance-artist Akilah Nay Oliver tells those assembled in the circle. She 
looks at a food-distribution list, then sends it around the room for 
those willing to participate to sign. “Toilet paper and milk. Two 
things in a riot that go the quickest’, suggests Wanda Coleman, recol- 
lecting her experience during the ‘old rise in 65’. Across town, a 
fifteen-minute freeway ride from the clean-up crews on Crenshaw, in 
the few hours before curfew, an ad hoc collective of black artists meets 
to discuss ideas for immediate relief. What comes out are the first raw 
emotions voiced in the first moment of calm, the public articulation 
of what has been swarming around everyone’s brain. People wouldn't 
burn down something they cherish, something they perceive as truly 
their own. The violence of the last 48 hours has taken us far away 
from the monotone reading of the leaden verdict, the crumpled mass 
that was barely discernible as Rodney G. King. Now it’s the stark real- 
ity of no food, of dead or absent family, of no power, of the acrid 
smell that clings to the clothes, the hair, the nose. ‘Whar does this sig- 
nify? What kind of phoenix’s gonna rise out of these particular ashes?’ 
asks Coleman. “This didn’t come out of a vacuum.’ ‘I don’t want any- 
body to explain it in their terms’, says Keith Antar Mason, barely sup- 
pressing his tears or the tremble in his voice. “This happened to me. 
Now it’s beyond Rodney King. It’s beyond 1619. There ain’t no expla- 


nation for this.’ 


“All my life I’ve been called an “animal”. All my life I’ve been called 
subhuman’, testifies a woman from across the room, throwing her 
thoughts into the circle. ‘We have to be careful of the language. The 
“chugs”, “rats”, “packs” and “hoodlums”. I pay close attention to the 
words so it’s been hard for me to watch Tv or read the newspaper.’ ‘If 
this was happening in another country, they’d talk about the repress- 
ive government’, says poet Meri Nana-Anna Danquah. ‘Pay close 
attention to what these people were stealing—food, diapers, toys. No 
one mentioned economics.’ A woman in T-shirt and jeans echoes the 
inchoate thought that has most occupied my own mind. ‘We've been 
trusting too long’, she says quietly. ‘We trusted the jury to do right. 
I'm so mad at us for trusting...’ 


I'm looking out the window, listening, but thinking about the sun. 
About the thin light we're quickly losing, about the urgency of head- 
ing back east to beat night. I’m thinking about the collective night- 
mare that became our lives for hours into days, about the biblical 
‘rainbow sign’ sent after the rains, wondering bow it will make itself 
known this time. As I drift further, what wanders in from the circle of 
angry voices is a stray thought, a fragment, offered up as a single 
puzzle piece of a larger explanation: ‘Maybe it had to burn... like 
how sometimes you have to burn a field. To make something new...’ 


comment 
Christine Sypnowich 


The Future of Socialist Legality: 
A Reply to Hunt 


My book The Concept of Socialist Law challenges the view that an ideal 
socialist society would have no need of law.’ While thinkers on the 
Left advocate socialism in the name of justice, they have traditionally 
dismissed those legal institutions which have provided some measure 
of justice in liberal capitalist societies. This dismissal has its origins in 
the classical Marxist thesis that law is a capitalist apparatus necessary 
only to mediate conflicts between egoistic market actors or antagonis- 
tic social classes. I argue that the contempt for law in socialist theory 
has made for a contemptible form of socialist legality in practice, and 
that any worthwhile socialism will need legal institutions to adjudicate 
disputes between socialist citizens and between citizen and commun- 
ity. The book aims to establish a socialist jurisprudence which 
addresses such questions as the identity of law, the relation between 
freedom and impartiality, the nature and origin ofhuman rights, and the 
impact of civil liberties on community. These questions are the focus 
of lively debates in liberal legal philosophy, debates which, I argue, 
can make a significant contribution to a concept of socialist law. 


A socialist legal theory is particularly relevant today for two reasons. 
First, liberal theories of justice are increasingly the target of a number 
of non-socialist critiques, from feminists to Foucault. Cultural femin- 
ists, figures in the Critical Legal Studies movement, communitarians 
and poststructuralists share a view of liberal legal ideals of impartiality 
and individual rights as the palliatives of domination and anomie. If it 
can be established that law has an importent place within the socialist 
project, then the traditional polarization between radical critique and 
liberal legality must be reconsidered. Second, and more important, the 
collapse of Communism in Eastern Europe underscores the need for a 
socialist jurisprudence. If we can explain the legal nihilism of Marxist 
theory, we may better understand the legal terror of Stalinist practice, 
and how this legacy has contributed to the current cynicism of Eastern 
Europeans about the socialist ideal. The rejuvenation of both the 
theory and practice of Marxism thus depends, I believe, on a revised 
socialist legality, which joins socialist values of equality and commun- 
ity with liberal values of impartiality and individual freedom. 


I cannot help but find Alan Hunt's review, ‘A Socialist Interest in 
Law’? congenial because he agrees with so many of my views. He 
endorses my theses that law would be needed to mediate conflict even 
where class divisions and market egoism have been eliminated, and 





1I am very grateful t David Bakhurst for invaluable comments on an earlier version 
of this reply. 

* See NLX 192, March-April 1992. 
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thar the extension of democracy under socialism would require indi- 
vidual rights and the rule of law. And, like myself, he takes issue with 
Marx's claim that it is utopian to speculate about socialist social 
arrangements, and he rejects Pashukanis’s conception of the legal 
form as necessarily embedded in capitalist commodity relations. Huot 
also wants to draw on socialist thinkers central to my argument, such 
as E.P. Thompson, Karl Renner and Franz Neumann, though he 
sometimes mistakenly thinks that his suggestions here distinguish his 
position from my own. Indeed, what I find particularly uncongenial 
in Hunt's assessment of my work is his claim to make a ‘more 
persuasive’ case for socialist law which ‘takes up’, ‘extends’, ‘under- 
scores’ or ‘tightens up’ my arguments, when in fact he is often simply 
restating them. Where, then, does Hunt disagree with my argument 
for socialist law? There seem to be three areas of dispute: first, a 
critique of my method; second, a dispute about functionalism; and 
third, a claim thar I neglect the ‘problem of the transition’. 


I will address the muddle about functionalism first. Hunt initially 
accuses me of adopting a functionalist analysis which is out of keeping 
with Marxist method; he later claims that J do not intend to endorse a 
functionalist approach; and he then goes on to say that I am not alone in 
being guilty of functionalism—Marx and Engels were too. This 
obfuscating discussion cries out for clarification, so let me set the record 
straight. I argue thar the rejection of law in the classical Marxist tradition 
stems from a view of law as fulfilling certain functions specific to capi- 
talism: law mediates disputes between bourgeois egoists, provides an 
ideology of impartiality and freedom which masks domination, and 
maintains the rule of the dominant class. In order to refute what I call ‘the 
withering away thesis’, I maintain thar a socialist society might also 
require the fulfilment of certain functions such as resolving disputes 
between individuals’ differences, best carried out by law. Bur this 
strategy offers a limited basis for endorsing socialist legality, and the 
focus of the book is thus to make a case for law's contribution, not 
simply to the smooth functioning of socialism, but to the promotion 
of socialist ideals. I argue that law enables the contribution of diverse 
voices to democratic debate, the protection of individual autonomy, 
and the impartial and fair regulation of an egalitarian economy. 


Hunt's hostility to functionalism is in fact rather puzzling, since his 
own reasons for a socialist ‘interest’ in law seem largely utilitarian: 
socialist legal institutions are a means of coordinating the complex 
social arrangements of a redistributive, democratic system. Thus, if 
either of us is a functionalist, it is Hunt and not I. While Hunt sees 
law as a contribution to a ‘defensible’ socialism, there is no talk of the 
intrinsic value of ideals like justice, freedom, equality or community 
for which socialism and its system of law would be the means. 


Arguments, Ethics and Jurisprudence 


A more interesting (though no more clear) feature of Hunt’s challenge 
to my argument lies in the question of method. An important aspect 
of my approach is to assess critically how the liberal tradition, from Hume 
onwards, may contribute to a socialist jurisprudence. Thus the book 
builds on, besides Marist and other critical political theories, legal 
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theories of contemporary liberals such as H.L.A. Hart, Ronald 
Dworkin, John Rawls, Joel Feinberg and Joseph Raz. Hunt, however, 
takes exception to my use of this tradition (what he inaccurately terms 
‘English’ or ‘Oxford’ jurisprudence). There are two ways in which 
Hunt’s objection can be understood. 


First, it seems that Hunt is unhappy with what he considers abstract 
philosophizing ‘dislocated’ from historical context. I agree that debate 
about ideas in isolation from the societies in which they develop 
would offer a poor prospect for a socialist legal theory. Thus my book 
explores how the Soviet Union put the idea of the withering sway of law 
into practice in, for example, state policy about the future of law under 
socialism, institutions such as the Comrades’ Courts, and political 
campaigns such as Sealin’s purges and the attack on ‘parasites’ by 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev. J also examine how law under capitalism 
facilitates the development of socialist law: how on the one hand, the 
ideal of impartiality is hampered by the inequalities of the market, 
and how on the other the model of law as an instrument of market 
relations has evolved to make room for the administration of social- 
welfare policies. However, I do not think the argument for socialist 
legality can restrict itself to the sociology of law. Philosophy is crucial, 
first because legal reality has gone hand in hand with theoretical 
debate. This is true of liberal capitalist legal orders, but it is especially 
obvious in the history of Marxist practice, where the hegemony of a 
certain concept of law is central in explaining how socialist legality 
developed. Furthermore, the dialectic of theory and practice under- 
scores the need for philosophy not just in our historical excavations. 
Now, more than ever, the Left needs to ask itself what is so good 
about socialism. This is a philosophical question, and it requires 
philosophical debate about values and ideals in its answer. 


Alternatively, perhaps it is not philosophy in general, but my use of 
liberal jurisprudence in particular, which is Hunt's complaint. Hunt 
belittles this cradition's focus on rigorous argumentation as somehow 
inappropriate for a socialist theory. According to him, ‘political and 
theoretical considerations’ of the sort developed by ‘generations of 
serious socialists’ who ‘deny the pertinence of law within the socialist 
project’, are to be preferred over ‘good arguments’. The implication that 

arguments are inimical to socialist ideals is, I hope, unintended. 
Hunt's objection not only has an unhappy history in the persecution of 
innovative (though invariably socialist) intellectuals in Eastern Europe. It 
also makes for bad Marxist theory—bad arguments, in other words— 
since its implication is that inconsistency and opaqueness are tolerable so 
long as a theory is ‘politically correct’. The most cursory survey of the 
sophistry and unreality of intellectuel debate under Stalin suggests that 
it is only in the pursuit of good arguments that theoretical advances 
in socialist ideas can be made} And indeed, how ironic to find suspi- 
cion of rigorous argumentation in what is supposed to be an endorse- 
ment of the legal ideal, since central to the adversarial process, rule of 
law, rights claims, precedent, and so forth, is the idea of a judicial 





3 See David Bakhurst, Conscioasness end Revelateon in Soviet Philosophy, Cambridge 1991, for 
an analysis of these debates. 
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process of debate and disagreement which finds resolution in a fair 
and impartial procedure of ‘winning arguments’. 


I believe that a socialist jurisprudence is not only capable of embrac- 
ing liberal legal notions, it must embrace them. This is not just 
because a pure doctrine of socialism no longer has a voice in our post- 
Communist world. Socialists should look to the liberal tradition for 
insights about liberty and fairness. As Marx himself contended, legal 
concepts achieved their fullest expression with the emergence of 
liberal doctrines of rights in bourgeois societies. And the wealth of 
liberal jurisprudence since Marx, influenced by the rise of socialist 
and social welfare ideas in this century, points to the possibility of a 
progressive jurisprudence. Of course, this does not mean uncritically 
helping ourselves to any liberal theory, and certainly not to the blend 
of conceptual analysis and logical positivism parodied by Hunt. 
Instead, I believe that a socialist jurisprudence should undertake C.B. 
Macpherson’s project of ‘retrieving’ liberal ideals.+ Retrieval will 
inevitably mean revising not just Marxist theory, but ‘bourgeois’ juris- 
prudence, by means of a dialogue between them. (In contrast to 
Hunt's disconcerting claim that ‘existing “capitalist” law contains all 
the legal mechanisms that would be necessary to institute the most 
radical socialist programme.’) A socialist jurisprudence should thus 
build on the achievements of liberal legal theory just as Marx argued 
that socialism would build on the achievements of capitalism in 
practice. Alchough Hunt concedes thar socialists should ‘engage with 
quite specific features of the liberal tradition’, in banishing the 
arguments of liberal theory, he denies the Left any resources to do so. 


Social Practice and the Identity of Law 


Hunt's hostility to liberal legal philosophy causes him to dismiss the 
question of what makes a system of rules a valid system of law. Legal 
positivists argue that law can be identified by reference to institutional 
sources alone, while natural lawyers argue that law must meet certain 
moral criteria to be valid as law. For Hunt, the debate between these 
two camps is irrelevant for socialists, and a ‘morally inclusive concept 
of law’ has nothing to offer a socialist jurisprudence. Hunt implies 
that such inquiries are idealist, in both the philosophical and every- 
day senses of the word. 

The question of ‘what is law?’, however, is noc merely of academic 
interest for socialists. The tortured history of socialist legality makes 
clear that there are issues of justice at stake in our understanding of 
the nature of law. Not any understanding will do. As E.P. Thompson 
insists, ‘faced with a bad law, we feel contempt not because we are 
contemptuous of the notion of a just and equitable law but because 
this notion has been betrayed by its own professors.’ If any system of 
rules can count as law, then a distinctive theory of socialist legality is 
unnecessary We can rest content with the positivist account of law 
consistent with either the authoritarian legal sysem or Engels’s idea of 
the administration of things: law is a system of societal rules whose 


* See especially C.B. Macpherson, Demecrate Theory: Essays su Retrieval, Oxford 1977. 
3 Whegs and Hunters: The Origins of the Black Act, London and New York 3975, p. 268. 
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normative content does not bear on its validity as law. The Marxist who 
seeks a concept of socialist legality will thus resist the idea thar the con- 
nection between legal institutions and the requirements of justice is a 
purely contingent matter. Indeed, Hunt himself evokes a morally loaded 
conception of legality when he remarks that he shares my ‘repug- 
nance’ with the ‘Stalinist abuse of legality’. The question of whether 
bad law is ‘really’ law is thus at the heart of a socialist jurisprudence. 


Hunt considers the upshot of my analysis to be an unreconstructed 
natural-law conception of the sources of law. But it should be empha- 
sized that to contend against legal positivists that law has a moral aspect 
need not propel us to a natural-law position such as that of Thomas 
Aquinas or Ronald Dworkin, where the standards of Catholic theology 
or American liberalism are reified as eternal criteria of legal validity. I 
argue that Marxist theory, which has in other contexts taken issue with 
both the idea of value-neutral human institutions and the idea of 
ahistorical moral truths, offers us a position between the positivist and 
natural-law extremes. This position lies in the idea of social practice, on 
Marx’s model of labour as a creative, material activity which writes 
significance into the world. Social practices are historical, social and 
institutional on the one hand, and normative, value-engendering and 
ideal on the other. Law-making is thus analogous to Marx’s idea of 
productive labour, where we objectify ourselves, fashion our purposes 
and needs into objects and institutions which then serve as the sources 
of significance and authority for social life. 


The criteria for legal validity will thus turn on this idea of practice. 
And essential to a legal practice is the capacity of law to govern our 
social practices. Law must be capable of being obeyed: it must be 
framed in such a way that citizens can plan their lives with some 
certainty that the law's incursions into these plans will be consistent 
and intelligible. This is what is meant by the idea of the rule of law. 
Contrary to the efforts of authoritarian regimes to construe it as exact- 
ing an absolute obligation of obedience from citizens, the rule of law 
obligates those who make and apply the law to fulfil certain condi- 
tions of fairness. If a rule is constructed in a way that makes it 
difficult to act in accordance with its commands—if it is vaguely 
worded, retroactive in scope, or inadequately publicized—then it is 
unfair in a sense which makes it self-defeating as law. To be truly 
lawful, law should meet the criteria of the rule of law. 


Hunt suggests that I inflate the rule of law's potential to secure 
socialist ideals. However, I emphasize that we should not confuse the 
freedom that comes with predictable rules with what is often termed 
‘positive freedom’ in the sense of the resources to fulfil our capacities. 
Procedural justice is not substantive justice, and freedom under the 
tule of law is largely the freedom to act where the law is silent rather 
than the autonomy that comes with self-realization. Nonetheless, I 
argue that substantive justice provides conditions of equality hospi- 
table to the ideal of procedural justice, while procedural justice would 
be an important check on the potential for arbitrary power in a 
context of substantive justice. Thus even as a formal, negative value, 
the rule of law is still worth a great deal for a socialist legal system. 
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The idea of legality as a historical, normative practice forms the basis 
for my revision of the concept of human rights. Rights need not be 
understood as having a presocial, ‘natural’ status, as is argued by 
classical social-contract theories. Rights protect human dignity or self- 
respect from social incursions, but dignity derives its meaning from 
human—that is social and political—life. As such, what constitutes 
human dignity is constantly evolving, and the discourse of human 
rights can thus expand to make way for new rights. The historical 
achievements of rights to welfare, education or employment should 
inspire a socialist legality to forge new conceptions of what, as human 
beings, is rightfully ours. 

The Problem of ‘the Transition Period’ 


This brings us to the third point of Hunt’s critique, that is, his 
complaint that I ignore the problem of ‘the transition period’. Again 
I am uncertain as to the thrust of his objection, since I do in fact con- 
sider the idea of a transitional legality in my examination of the defi- 
nition of law as a weapon of class rule (Chapter One). But if Hunt 
seeks a justification for special arrangements in a period of transition, 
he is correct to find no basis for it in my account. Surely the idea of a 
transition period is completely discredited in the context of the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. A transition period of seventy-three 
years which comes to an end without even the hint of a Communist 
utopia should make us especially wary of the concept.® 


Moreover, the idea of a transition has been integral to the argument 
thet socialism has no need for law. Orthodox Marxism conceives of 
the full withering away of law and stare to cake place after an interim 
period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, or socialism (as opposed 
to Communism). This period is characterized not by fidelity to legal 
procedures, but by manipulation of them in the name of the require- 
ments of the class war, or an alternative normative system such as the 
proletarian morals commended by Trotsky. The idea of a transition 
thus suggests that present, ‘socialist’ injustice can be tolerated because 
it is a means to a Communist end, an end which will transcend the 
category of justice in any case. 


The tyrannies perpetrated under the aegis of transition suggest that if 
the idea of a transitory, exceptional post-capitalist phase has any 
remaining relevance, it is as a representation of the socialist project as ` 
a whole. An ideal socialism is continually constitured by an open- 
ended, democratic debate ever mediated by legal institutions such as 
rights and impartial procedures. Once we get rid of the idea of an 
endpoint in human history inherent in the idea of an ideal society 
beyond law, we come to see that socialism would always be ‘in 
transition’. Law is essential to socialism, not to abolish social prob- 
lems for all time, but to permit their resolution by a socialist citizenry 
who subject their world to constant review with the aim of ever- 
possible improvement. 


6 The Russians themseives betray their cynicism about talk of transition periods in the 
current joke: What is the definition of Soviet socialiam? A long, drawn-out and peinful 
way of undergoing the transition between feudalism and capitalism! 
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Certainly the concept of socialist law excludes any concept of transi- 
tion which would license the suspension of legality. I have argued that 
law is important for socialism, not merely as a means of social coordi- 
nation, but as a guarantor of liberty and justice. If these are our 
reasons for defending legality, then legal institutions cannot wait until 
the administration of a final, socialist order, but should instead guide 
the whole process of constructing socialism. If we have learned 
anything from the disasters of the Bolshevik project, it is that once 
standards of justice are abandoned in the process of seizing power, 
they are not likely to be resurrected once power is assured. Jettisoning 
the idea of a transition period means that socialism should be held 
accountable for the justice of its struggle as well as its goal, and thus 
must strive for a socialist legality worthy of the name from the outset. 


Individual rights, a central feature of my concept of socialist law, look 
especially vulnerable to considerations of transition periods. The Left 
has tended to accept the liberal understanding of rights as necessary 
in conditions of scarcity and selfishness, and on that basis argued that 
individual rights would have no place in a socialist community. But 
instead of rejecting individual rights, or watering them down to 
instruments of philanthropy or tools of administration,’ I hold that a 
socialist concept of law should retrieve the idea of the individual with 
rights which, as Dworkin puts it, ‘trump’ society’s policies.® 

I have come to believe that retrieving individual rights should mean 
giving them more force and consistency as ‘trumps’ than that afforded 
by liberal theories. Liberal advocates of rights tend to assume that 
rights may on occasion be deprived of their ‘trumping’ status, 
particularly in wartime. While legitimated by reference to classical 
liberal ideals of self-determination, the war in the Persiah Gulf was at 
the same time presented as an occasion for limiting the ‘trumping’ 
force of rights in the allied countries themselves. Rights to freedom of 
expression were overridden in the name of national security, as the 
press was denied access to information about the war. And in Britain 
in particular, there were disturbing reports of residents of Arab 
descent being denied procedural rights—to a fair hearing, to legal 
counsel—in the name of the war effort. But as critics of the Gulf War 
can attest, in times of emergency our rights do not diminish in 
importance or worth; on the contrary, it is at precisely such times 
when fundamental civil liberties are especially precious, and when 
overriding them can open the floodgates of political repression. A 
socialist jurisprudence should thus move beyond the schizophrenic 
policy of guaranteeing rights in peacetime and suspending them in 
times of war, characteristic of liberal constitutions, to construct a 
more consistent doctrine of rights as ‘ccumps’. One way of doing this 
without reifying the discourse of rights would be to give effective 
‘trump’ status to those rights which make possible historical 
improvement in our human rights. These would be the rights which 
render us legal and political subjects who participate in the construc- 
tion of rights. Far from being antithetical to a socialist democracy, 





7 I argue thar this idea of rights animates Tom Campbell's call for rights for akraises. 
See his The La aad Rights, Loadon 1983. 
3 R. Dworkin, Taheng Rights Serieashy, Cambridge, Mass. 1978, p. xi. 
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these rights are ‘citizen rights’ which require that society make its 
political and legal institutions accessible and fair, even in times of 
emergency or ‘transition’. The guarantee of citizen rights will enable 
continual review of the inevitable tension between individual and 
community which is the foundation of socialist legality. 


Apologetics and Revisionism 


To conclude. In his assessment of my work, Hunt ostensibly agrees 
with me that the Marxist legacy is inadequate for a socialist legal 
theory. He baulks, however, at any remedy that might involve 
‘distance’ from ‘the traditions of Marxist theory’. In particular, he 
criticizes me on the following grounds: (1) for misconstruing the ‘inat- 
tention’ of Marx and Engels on the question of law; (2) for restricting 
myself to Marx’s ‘early texts’; (3) for dislocating theories from their 
political contexts; (4) for relying on bourgeois authors for their ‘good 
arguments’; (5) for not appreciating that Pashukanis'’s approach to 
law is ‘compatible’ with non-capitalist forms of adjudication;9 and 
(6) for not taking account of the concrete circumstances which beset 
the Bolsheviks in the transition from capitalism to Communism (fail- 
ing to understand that ‘an insurrectionary strategy not grounded on 
the prior achievement of political hegemony results in a predisposi- 
tion to exhibit authoritarian tendencies’). 


These objections have a familiar ring to them. More than any single 
argument in Marxist theory, or any particular historical factor in the 
circumstances of socialism, the biggest obstacle to a socialist jurispru- 
dence has been the preoccupation with doctrinal purity. Hunt is 
perhaps more wedded to the theoretical underpinnings of the tradi- 
tion he wittily describes as ‘actually no longer existing socialiam’ than 
he realizes. He sometimes focuses on the fidelity to doctrine at the 
expense of confrontation with the weaknesses of the doctrine itself. 
But Eastern Europe is abandoning Marxism, and Western Marxists 
cannot assume that they automatically have the resources to correct 
the theoretical disasters that Eastern Europeans and Soviet peoples 
have had to live with in practice. Apologetics must stop. As J am sure 
Hunt would agree, Marxist theory must not be treated as a set of 
sacred texts which will furnish all answers on questions of ideals, 
methodology or strategy. Any historical materialism worthy of its 
name instead must be a dynamic approach, informed by the insights 
of other perspectives. 


Legality is not a panacea for all social ills. Socialist legality should not 
be allowed to reduce the ideal of community to a litigious creed. But 
socialists should not suppose that any critique of atomized models of 
society must eschew the real contributions of liberal legal theory to 
our understandings of liberty and fairness. If socialism is to be 
characterized by lively political debate, individual flourishing, fellow- 
feeling and community, then socialiam will need law. We may still be 
tempted by the picture of a society where, as on the orthodox view, 
law has ‘withered away’. Or we may want to imagine a Marxist canon 





> On my resding, Pashukenis revised his views and countenanced socialist legal insc- 
tutions in an unsuccessful effort to escape Stalin’s purges. 
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that emerges from its current dilemmas unscathed and unchanged. 
But as I have argued, such imaginings can only be retained at the 
price of the withering of socialism itself. A new concept of socialist 
legality will renew the socialist vision of freedom, community and 
equality, to animate ordinary people's struggles for justice both inside 
and outside Eastern Europe. 


Alan Hynt replies: 


I am, I confess, somewhat taken aback by Christine Sypnowich’s 
reply. She attributes to me a set of positions that even a mildly charit- 
able reading of my piece would not have made possible. She presents 
me as a defender of an unreconstructed orthodoxy in a manner that 
lines me up as an enemy of liberalism and as an apologist for Stalin- 
ism. I am none of these things. 


Rather than seeking to rebut these rather wild charges, I want to iden- 

tify the grounds on which my piece sought to engage with our shared 
interest in articulating a socialist theory of law. I contended that the 
realization of such a project has to engage with the problem of 
syncretism, that is, the conditions under which the project of effecting 
the synthesis of different theoretical traditions that exhibit some 
degree of incompatibility can be secured. I maintained that a stronger 
case for a socialist commitment to legality has to engage with the 
major political and theoretical traditions of socialism. I argued that a 
defensible socialist legulity cannot simply deploy what may pass for 
‘good arguments’ in Oxford while omitting consideration of the 
resistance and reservations that have led the Marxist tradition to 
espouse a commitment to a ‘non-legal social order’. 


To take just one aspect of that problem. I did not raise the question of 
the ‘transition period’ to smuggle in a defence of the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’. Rather, I was concerned to acknowledge that the 
Marxist tradition posed a real problem. Any government concerned | 
to embark on some version of the socialist project has to encounter 
conditions of sharpened political class struggle, and its capacity to 
operate within the rule of law may be compromised. I introduced this 
issue to advance the view that such a project, while difficult, was 
indeed possible precisely because the existing legal systems of virtually 
every liberal democracy provided all the powers necessary to take the 
first steps along the road to socialism. 


The linking of the socialist and liberal traditions poses questions of 
both a theoretical and political nature. There is nothing to be gained 
by avoiding an engagement with them—indeed to do so would be to 
disarm socialist aspirations. To raise such issues, then, does not 
express a yearning for a past orthodoxy, but rather a determination to 
help strengthen the case for a socialist commitment to legality in 
general and the rule of law in particular. 


review 
Fred Halliday 


An Encounter with Fukuyama 


In conversation after a television discussion of his The Exd of Histery 
and the Last Man, an occasion somewhat deviated by the interven- 
tions of a bibulous Labour dignitary, Francis Fukuyama revealed that 
his maternal grandfather had studied in Germany under Werner 
Sombart. The grandfather had subsequendy purchased Sombart’s 
library and taken it back to Japan. ‘One day,’ Fukuyama said, ‘I shall 
inherit a first edition of Marx's Das Kapital.’ Fukuyama is far from 
being a Marxist, but his work raises many questions of interest and 
challenge to historical materialism and is lacking in the standard 
reflexes of academic anti-communism: his treatment of Marx, as of 
others such as Hobbes, Hegel and Nietzsche, while at times idiosyn- 
cratic, encourages reconsideration. 


There are, however, some theoretical schools that Fukuyama, for all 
his range of engagement—from Plato to the NLR—chooses to ignore 
or treat in a slight manner. The difficulties that ecology and feminism 
pose for his argument—the former by intimating catastrophe, and 
man-made catastrophe at that, the latter by suggesting a quite other 
‘history’ with which liberal democracy does not engage—are glanc- 
ingly referred to, but not in any substantial way confronted. It does 
not look as if the RAND Corporation library has as yet managed to get 
in many books on feminist political theory. An even greater absence is 
Freud (significantly the one index listing is e misprint): yet Fuku- 
yama's whole argument rests upon a theory of the human mind, and 
of the contradictory impact of the desire for ‘recognition’, thymes. It 
might be thought that in the late twentieth century no theory of 
human psychology, and of the unconscious and irrational forces 
within it, could be developed without at least a contestatory engage- 
ment with Freud. What we have in The End of Histery is not, however, 
dismissal of Freud, or behaviourist epiphenomenalism, but a bland 
refusal to engage with the major theory of the irrational, in favour of 
a brave, but forced, assertion that history and psychology can be 
explained by reference to the ‘thymotic’ element in man. 

In some respects, the real object of Fukuyama’s critique is not Marx, 
* Francis Fukuyama, The Esd of History and the Last Man, Hamish Hamileon, London 
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or Freud, but rather Weber, since it is his thesis thar the universal 
ideals predominant in the world today are not specific to particular 
cultures (the Protestant) but can prevail, in terms of social and polit- 
ical organization, on a world scale. As Fukuyama himself intimated in 
discussion, what would most challenge his thesis is not the prevalence 
of wars and inequality in the world, the standard empiricist fare of his 
critics, but the success of an illiberal, Confucian, capitalism in the Far 
East. The Sombart connection is also a suggestive one, leading one 
friend to observe that the subtitle of Fukuyama’s book might well be 
Why is There No Socialism in America? And regrettably, for the moment 
at least, not much sign of it elsewhere, one could add. 


Fukuyama’'s theses, first enunciated in his article “The End of His- 
tory?’ in the summer of 1989, and expanded in his book, have been 
the centre of a notable international debate, marked by extremes of 
excoriation and appropriation. He has been accused of capitalist, if 
not USocentric, triumphalism, of neglecting the major contradictions 
prevalent in the world today, of downplaying the challenge to his 
version of liberal democracy from radical Islam, of complacency 
about US society itself, and so forth. Others have seen in his work a 
robust, if philosophically eccentric and in -its Hegelian provenance 
unwelcome, assertion of Western advanced capitalist victory in the 
Cold War and of the resolution of the major ideological conflicts of 
the past two hundred years. 


Fukuyama himself appears puzzled by the reception of his theses, if 
not ungratified by the reputation it has generated. On his tour of 
Europe to promote the book's simultaneous publication in France, 
Germany and Britain he was struck by the, apparendy predictable, 
responses: French rejection on the grounds that he is still another 
totalizing grand thinker; German amusement that anyone should be 
surprised at these ideas which, in the assertive Lamder of the land 
where Hegel first pronounced, are self-evident. In Britain there is a 
range of response, from the empiricist scepticism of the Right (‘I can’t 
see what he is going on about. History is just one damn thing after 
another’) and a Left divided between those who see him as just a 
capitalist ideologue, blind to the potential of revolutionary socialism, 
and those who seek co recruit him for a revisionist progressivism. ‘It 
is strange to find thar, in Europe, many of the people who defend me 
are Marxists’, he observes. In Japan—a country with which, despite 
family background, he has littl sense of common identity—recogni- 
tion for a successful member of the diaspora is outweighed by suspi- 
cion of his universalism, which looks all too much like an apologia for 
US hegemony. 


Progress and the Limits of Liberal Democracy 


Prior to his 1989 article, Fukuyama wrote studies of Third World 
‘states of socialist orientation’, such as Ethiopia, Mozambique and 
South Yemen, for the RAND Corporation, in which there was much of 
interest. The same applies to his book. Like an opera, it hes its 
longueurs, repetitions and borrowings, but four of its theses are 
important and worth engaging with. 
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First is his assertion of the importance of progress in contemporary 
history. Fukuyama is not saying that progress is without costs, nor is 
he sure that it is destined to continue, but he does assert that human- 
- ity as a whole hes made progress of a significant kind over recent cen- 
turies and that it has the capacity, ecological and nuclear disaster 
aside, to continue. In this way he rejects both the pessimism of the 
Right—that history is circular, unintelligible, or plain decadent—and 
that of the Left, based on various forms of historical romanticism or, 
in the case of Wallerstein, on a combative assertion of overall human 
decline since 1400.? This cautiously optimistic note is significant, not 
only because there is something out there which most people would 
recognize as progress (like ‘imperialism’ and ‘patriarchy’, it leaves 
much to be desired as a concept, but fests de mieax we need to go on 
using it) but also because in order to argue about progress, and 
whether or not one accepts that it has occurred, one needs universal 
analytic and moral criteria. In the contemporary intellectual climate, 
of nationalist and religious particularism, and post-modernist confu- 
sion of all kinds, this firm eighteenth-century assertion of the possi- 
bility of universal criteria, whatever their historic, social and geo- 
graphical origins, is to be welcomed. In that sense those who deny 
there has been progress, Wallerstein included, are still welcome allies 
against those who say we cannot know, since their judgement too pre- 
supposes principles. 


Secondly, Fukuyama has something important to say about the Cold 
War. His account of why and how Communism collapsed is contest- 
able, bur his judgement of the end—that one side won and the other 
side lost—needs asserting. This may seem rather obvious, and no 
doubt it is to those who have been on the losing side and who are 
scrambling to get as much of capitalism as they can. But it has to be 
said that it is noc obvious in much left and liberal discourse in the 
West. Prior to 1989, the dominant view here was that the Cold War 
was not about an ideological or intersystemic conflict at all—this was 
the myth of the Pentagon, the KGB and odd people such as myself and 
Mike Davis who tried to say so—bur about a pas de deux of two 
hegemonic systems each of which pretended to rival the other while in 
fact using the pretence of conflict to hold down their own people, make 
money out of useless military production, and so on. This analysis 
ranged from the perfectly justifiable claims that some people, such as 
arms manufacturers, benefited from the Cold War and the attendant 
arms race, that many of the ideological slogans about free worlds and 
socialist democracy were false, and that the Cold War enabled other 
forms of intra-bloc hegemony to be preserved, to the quite different and 
unwarranted conclusion that the intersystemic conflict was itself an 
illusion. Even after 1989 there is a solipsistic argument to the effect that 
while the former Soviet system collapsed and failed, so in some ways did 
the West—witess the social and economic crisis in the USA. As if any- 
one could fight and win a war without some losses, or that the end of 
one titanic conflict, be it World War II or the Cold War, would not 
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lead to further conflicts in the future. The reality, as Fukuyama under- 
lines, is that the advanced capitalist West did win the Cold War. 


The third issue on which Fukuyama is interesting is that of liberal 
democracy itself. Of course, his invocation of this concept is selective 
and ahistorical. That most classical liberals did not believe in univer- 
sal suffrage, or the equality of nations, and did believe in an inter- 
ventionist state is not properly recognized. The main thrust of his 
argument is, moreover, inclined towards the complacent: that a 
solution has been found, in ‘liberal democracy’, and that it will, more 
or less, last for ever. But there is another reading of Fukuyams pos- 
sible, not least in this age of the dethroned author: namely, that while 
liberal democracy will for a time prevail as the dominant solution to 
politics in the contemporary world, it is itself inherently unstable and 
liable to self-destruction. This—eminently Hegelian and pre-Marxist 
—argument rests upon the destabilizing effects of the thymotic, both 
with regard to relations within states and to those between them. His 
reasons as to why this model may not mark the end of history are to be 
questioned, but are less important than this cogent assertion of the 
inherent limits and contested future of the political form now claimed 
to be the solution to humanity's problems. And even those Marxists 
who still hold to the inevitability of a revolutionary socialist outcome, 
as capitalism digs its own grave, need to be reminded that there is an 
alternative path which liberal democracy could take, namely a 
regression to various forms of barbarism, national and international, 
by way of some mixture prevailing of capitalist-authoritarian, 
nuclear, ecological, racist and recidivist trends. 


The fourth aspect of Fukuyama’s argument to be welcomed concerns 
his analysis of the trend towards universalization in the contemporary 
world. Here again his thesis might appear to be self-evident were it 
not for the fact that substantial theoretical resistance to it can be 
detected from several, variant, quarters. One source of this resistance 
has already been noted with regard to the argument on the Cold War, 
on the part of those who denied that both Soviet Communism and 
Western Communism sought to prevail over the other. Underlying 
this view is a belief chat persists even in a post-Cold War situation, 
namely that capitalism in some way ‘needs’ an enemy. With Com- 
munism gone, it is suggested, some other bogey, such as ethnic minor- 
ities, or Islam, has to be evoked. In some cases, this is used to explain 
the genesis of the Gulf War. In fact, as Marx and Engels pointed out 
in section two of the Masifeste, capitalism does not need an enemy at 
all, but seeks to make the world like itself, ‘on pain of extinction’— 
more or less what happened to the Bolshevik Revolution. Rarely artic- 
ulated, this ‘needed enemy’ argument underpins much of the critical 
literature on cold war, in its reluctance to see why and how capitalism 
has developed a universalizing dynamic, not just at the level of mar- 
kets and productive relations, but also in internal political forms and 
cultural patterns. Resistance to this idea is also found in a theoretical 
school that Fukuyama criticizes, but not enough: namely, the ‘realism’ 
of stare-centric International Relations theory, according to which 
` what solely matters are relations between states, and the internal 
character of them is to be disregarded as ‘reductionist’. In Chapter 23, 
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on ‘The “Unreality” of Realism’, Fukuyama criticizes realism as being 
inapposite to a post-Cold War situation where interdependence is 
growing; but here he fails to see the import of his argument as a 
whole, which is that realism was never an adequate explanation of 
international relations, in that there was always a universalizing ele- 
ment in the system as far as both internal and international norms are 
concerned, ever since capitalism began to develop transnationally in 
the sixteenth century.3 


The Desire for Recognition 


The problems with the Fukuyama argument are many, but suggest, 
for their part, what a programme of future theoretical and historical 
work may be. Absent from the 1989 article, there is here a powerful 
psychological component to the historical thesis based on the Greek 
term thymes, which Fukuyama renders as ‘the desire for recognition’. 
For Fukuyama, humans demand recognition of their worth and 
revolt, or they fight when they do not get it. This is why they are con- 
tent not just with economic well-being, which a prosperous dictator- 
ship could provide, but need democracy and a measure of equality as 
well. He is on to something here: no one can deny thar this is a factor 
in the political activity of humans, at the interpersonal, national and 
international levels. Yet, as rendered in his book, this invocation of 
thymes is forced. First (even granting that there is a thymotic instinct 
as he describes it), like other instincts—smiling, eating, touching, and 
so forth—it only takes on a meaning in a social context. Moreover, 
what constitutes acceptable dignity or recognition varies from 
historical period to period, and from one society to another: what is 
tolerable in one place and time is not in another, leaving aside 
variations across gender. Thymes is a social construct: there can be 
no meaningful invocation of thyme if it does not take account of 
the socialization of people into groups and collectivities, and, regret- 
tably, of what one may only term the anti-tchymotic—for which, see 
Dostoevsky. 


The apparent authority of the concept of sbysess is derived from Fuku- 
yama's reading of Plato's Repablic, via Allan Bloom, but this part of 
the operation is thin indeed, reminding the Marxist of nothing so 
much as the attempt to squeeze a general theory of socialist politics 
out of some decontextualized lines of Marx or Lenin, or Mao. In 
classical Greek the word Pupos (thymes) means rage, or lust (for food 
or drink) and is a quality associated with animals and spirited 
horses.* In Plato himself, it has a more specific meaning akin to self- 
respect—‘the part that loves honour and winning’. But even Plato's 
usage does not square with that of Bloom/Fukuyama, as other 
commentators indicate;> and he is misreading Plato to imply that the 


3 For the moet famous statement of this, see Kenneth Waltz, Theory of lnternateenal! Pols- 
tia, New York 1979. 

4 Interestingly, in this original meaning it approxumates to the Arabic word were, 
contemporary Arabic for ‘revolution’, but in origin a word denoting the spiritedness 
of balls and other animals. 
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soul has ‘parts’ at all, since all Plato meant by ‘parts of the soul’ was 
that people are complex. 


Thymes is identified with the irrational, since it is the seat of anger and 
rage, akin to spirit or heart. The key story that Fukuyama invokes, 
from Plato, to illustrate the concept itself, points in another direction: 
it concerns Leontius, the son of Aglaion, who, while walking near the 
walls of Athens, sees some bodies lying under the wall, at first turns 
away his eyes, and then out of curiosity looks. He is then ashamed and 
angry with himself, suffering an attack of thymas. This is a story any- 
one can understand, but it hardly illustrates the Fukuyama concept of 
thymes, which is both relational, involving what others think of one, 
and about recognition, not anger. All of which suggests that whatever 
the validity of the insights on the role of recognition in politics, the 
derivation of it amidst a flurry of textual backup is inconclusive. 


Much has been made of how Fukuyama’s confident extrapolations are 
supposedly wrong—wars will continue, Islam is a threat, 14 billion 
people still live under Communist Party rule as opposed to L7 billion 
before 1989, and so forth. These observations do not really challenge 
his central theme, since neither Dengist modernizations, nor Islamic 
fundamentalism, are challenges on a global stage: the ‘Islamic threat’ 
is little more than a malign combination of clerical bombast and 
Western paranoia. The real challenge to the ‘West’ (a hypostatization 
we could well do without) is from Japan, not Iran or Algeria: where, 
one might ask, is the technological or investment challenge from these 
latter states? Where Fukuyama is, on empirical grounds, more shaky 
is in two other respects: first, in his belief that capitalism can bring 
the whole of the world up to current developed levels; second, in the 
degree to which he believes liberal democracy is now spreading. The 
former, a restatement in RAND Corporation terms of the view cogently 
expressed by Bill Warren, is right to criticize the myths of dependency 
theory, but ignores the facts which stare at one every year from Table 
Lof the World Bank Report, namely that while few countries, outside 
Africa, are getting poorer, the gap between rich and poor states is 
widening. Moreover, as Arrighi has so well pointed out, the member- 
ship of the chub of rich states has remained constant for over a 
century—no one has left, although the members have changed places 
in the ranking order, and only one state has joined, namely Japan. The 
belief in liberal democracy understates the degree to which capitalist 
democracy is precarious: it needs to last for a generation at least 
before it can be assumed it will endure. One only has to think about 
the Weimar Republic, or about such states as Sri Lanka, Liberia, 
Argentina, Lebanon in the 1960s to see how dictatorship can be re- 
established. In this, historically more cautious, perspective, there are 
only about two dozen established liberal democracies in the world 
today, out of what are now over 180 independent states. 


On Historical Agency 


This historically superficial view of democracy is linked to an idealist 
and most misleading account of how democracy came about. The dates 
Fukuyama gives for the establishment of liberal democracy—r1790 for 
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the USA, 1848 for Britain, and so on—are those of constitutional 
myth. The reality, which Therborn has instructively shown, is that full 
democracy, in the sense of one-person, one-vote, and only one vote 
per person, was achieved in these two states only in the 1960s and—a 
point greatly understared—as a result not of the evolution of the 
system in some idealist manner, but of political action, of struggle.® 


Here we come to the central theoretical problem of Fukuyama’s work, 
which is not about whether history has come to an end, bur about 
what constitutes history and, more specifically, historical agency. 
Behind all theories of the end of history there lies a theory of agency. 
That most people have some working answer to this question is evi- 
dent if we just list some of the candidates for motor-of-history that 
have come forward in recent centuries: God, gods, the stars, Reason, 
the working class, the bourgeoisie, the peasantry—indeed virtually 
every class except the one that may have done more than any other to 
shape the twentieth century, the petty bourgeoisie—the intelligentsia, 
bureaucracy, conspiracy theories of all shapes and sizes, the economy, 
and, as we have recently seen, the market. No doubt more are to 
come. 


Fukuyama’s answer is idealist: economic scientific development com- 
bined with the evolution of human freedom constitutes the motor of 
history, or, as he calls it, ‘the Mechanism’. Here there is a lot to dis- 
agree with. His account of the evolution of science is singularly inno- 
cent of the Kuhnian and other institutional studies of how power 
relations determine scientific progress—compare the amount of 
money being spent on arms as against AIDS research. He seems to 
ascribe to it a direction independent of human intent and interest. 
More to the point, he ignores what is the main motor of human his- 
tory, in this and previous centuries: namely, collective political action, 
action by groups, be these classes, nations, states. The span of world 
history since Hegel and Marx, and not least the collapse of Commun- 
ism, encourage us to rethink how collective action operates, and to 
enlarge the range of possible such actors, while qualifying the priority 
and historical role ascribed in socialist theory with too much ease to 
the proletariat. Indeed, it is the retheorization of this question that 
constitutes the major challenge of Fukuyama’s book. Yet, faced with 
the evident discrediting of the teleology and the agency underlying 
most Marxist theory, it is not necessary to revert simply to the idealist 
assertion of a world spirit, now presented as science and thymess, 
shaping the course of events, any more than it is to collapse into post- 
modernist vacuity and frivolity. 


The problem with Fukuyama’s theory, and his account of history, is 
fundamentally the same as that of Hegel himself. There is, of course, a 
classical solution to this problem: to do to Fukuyama what Feuerbach 
did to Hegel, namely turn him on his head. It is a measure of Fuku- 
a e naa o O that 
when this was suggested to him he did not seem too 
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Michael Rustin 


No Exit from Capitalism? 


Francis Fukuyama’s The Eud of History and the Last Man is the book of 
its historical moment, of Western triumph, as Paul Kennedy’s Rise 
and Fall of the Great Pewers (1988) was of a slightly earlier phase of 
American self-doubt. Its thesis, that capitalist democracy is the final 
stopping place of historical evolution, is of compelling interest, and 
one that it would be evasive to ignore. Whatever the quality of Fuku- 
yama’s arguments, he does at least present socialists with the chal- 
lenge of a coherent historical narrative, antithetical to that of their 
own tradition, and provokes us to question whether in the light of 
recent events we any longer have a tenable narrative of our own. The 
argument, implicitly deployed by some of Fukuyama’s critics in dis- 
conceived, or that the future is inherently unpredictable, is a risky 
one. Socialism, as a system of ideas, was strong because of the intel- 
lectual claims that it made, and the hope thar socialist conviction and 
influence will survive the tacit abandonment of many of these claims 
is unlikely to be fulfilled. As unlikely, in fact, as in the analogous case 
of Christian belief when it was challenged by scientific explanation of 
a world it had once sought comprehensively to account for. Residual 
moral sentiment is no substitute for definite and lucid understanding. 


The End of History and the Last Man is in fact more memorable for its 
boldness of theme, and its resonances with its moment of publication, 
than for its actual quality or originality of argument. The text is often 
derivative, of earlier first-hand versions of some of its major theses. 
(An example of this is Fukuyama’s reworking of Albert Hirschman’s 
elegant and paradoxical analysis, in The Passions and the Interests, 
[Princeton, NJ. 1977] of the Enlightenment advocacy of bourgeois 
self-interest against aristocratic pride.) Though Fukuyama develops 
substantive philosophical arguments, incorporating interpretations of 
Plato, Hegel and Nietzsche, his writing is overdependent on second- 
ary readings of these texts, probably because of the priority he gives to 
developing his own bold theses over fine-grained scholarship. Fuku- 
yama is an intellectual from the RAND Corporation, an institution 
where political relevance is no doubt valued very highly. This frame of 
concerns, aod Fukuyama’s sense for important issues, has given this 
book and its preceding Pablic Interest article- (1989) a large and 
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deserved impact, but will probably deny it a more lasting scholarly 
reputation. 


The obvious reason for the great impact of Fukuyama’s work lies in 
its conjunction with the successes of capitalist democracy in the 19703 
and 1980s in southern Europe, Latin America, and now of course in 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. Bur Fukuyama is a 
highly intelligent writer who has understood the need to find a theor- 
etical structure able to bear the weight of arguments of major scope. 
His book develops two substantive theses, one seeking to explain “The 
End of History’, and the other “The Last Man’ of the book’s title. 
These theses need to be examined in theoretical terms, not merely set 
against various counterfactuals (like, for example, how many democ- 
racies actually are there in the modern world?), even though such awk- 
ward facts cast doubt on some of Fukuyama’s bolder claims. 


The Conjunction of Capitalism and Democracy 


Democracy, he holds, is now without serious ideological competitors 
in the modern world, and we may confidently expect its further 
spread. Two main kinds of explanation are given for this hegemony. 
The first is a functionalist argument, which claims that democracy is 
the set of political arrangements best adapted to the development of 
capitalism. The second is an argument from human nature: it is the 
fundamental desire of human beings for mutual recognition that 
makes democracy so much more attractive than those forms of rule 
which define some citizens as inherently less worthy of respect than 
others. It is because democracy treats human beings as inherently 
equal that it has become a universal aspiration of all societies. Even 
the former functionalist argument, from the needs of capitalism, rests 
on motivational presuppositions. Capitalism is propelled, in Fuku- 
yama’s view, by the fact that it is able to satisfy material needs more 
than other economic systems do . It is the application of reason, espe- 
cially in the forms of science and technology, to meet human desires 
that explains why capitalism has outstripped and is defeating, for the 
moment, all competing systems. 

Fukuyama presents in this theory a liberal version of historical mater- 
ialism, explaining the triumph of a superior system of economic 
organization by its capacity to bring reason to bear on the problems of 
meeting human desires. Unlike Marx, however, Fukuyama. sees no 
inherent contradictions, imagines no further stage of economic and 
social development, than that of the present. Like Ernest Gellner, who 
put forward a not dissimilar kind of historicist liberal view in his 
Theaght and Change thirty years ago, Fukuyama sees democratic capi- 
talism, combining as it does the satisfaction of material desires with a 
measure of self-rule, as all that social and economic arrangements 
need to provide. 


The vulnerability of this argument—as Fukuyama more than once 
hints that he recognizes in his discussion of possibly successful author- 
itarian forms of capitalism—lies in the necessity or otherwise of the 
relationship between capitalism and democracy. Fukuyama’s basic 
theoretical strategy is to privilege a universalized individualist 
motivation as the main explanatory principle underlying both these 
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institutions. On this basis the ultimate conjunction of capitalism and 
democracy is made to seem plausible. The element of human nature 
committed to the satisfaction of biological and material desires will 
naturally seem to prefer the most effective form of economic organiz- 
ation. The other key element of human nature postulated by Fuku- 
yama, the thymotic element or the desire for recognition and respect, 
will on the other hand naturally opt for political systems based on 
equal rights of citizenship. Thus democracy and capitalism each in 
their way satisfy fundamental (though different) needs of the individ- 
ual subject, and are essentially complementary. 


There are two critical points to make about this argument. The first is 
that the entitlements fundamental to capitalism are rights of owner- 
ship to property, in its many forms, which were neither equally dis- 
tributed at any notional outset of market competition, nor necessarily 
become more equally distributed as this competition proceeds. Capi- 
talism can obtain many benefits from democratic systems, including, 
as Fukuyama points out, the unfettered exchange of information 
(increasingly important in the era of the tertiary economy and the pri- 
macy of information production) and the means of peaceful regula- 
tion of conflicts. Bur it is also potentially threatened by claims made 
within democratic systems for equal economic entitlements, or for 
defences of particular citizens against the destructive (to them) effects 
of competition. Capitalist democracies typically operate within limits 
which protect them against the enforcement of such claims. As Adam 
Przeworski has pointed out, social-democratic parties in government 
find themselves obliged to maintain the cooperation of the major 
holders of power in the market. If they fail to do so, they damage the 
economic interests of their supporters and find themselves driven 
from office. If, on the other hand, they accept the need for this collu- 
sion, they find they can do little about the inequalities they were voted 
in to redress. 


One of the most important institutions that insulates capitalist 
democracies in this way from claims against their most privileged 
classes is the nation-state itself. As Fukuyama observes, whilst demo- 
cratic nation-states do frequently grant universal citizenship to those 
within their sovereignty, they vigorously deny it (with the consent of 
their existing citizens) to those peoples who lie beyond it. In a modern 
world of huge international inequalities, nation-states function as a 
system of locks and weirs, regulating within very narrow limits what 
might otherwise be the levelling flow of wealth that would follow from 
supranational rights of citizenship. The people of India cannot ‘tax’ 
the rich of the United States to end extreme and widespread poverty 
in their country; nor can they freely migrate to Germany, Japan or 
California to obtain a share of the wealth generated by these advanced 
capitalist systems by entering their labour markets. The ‘national’ 
limits to democratic sovereignty in the modern world are devices for 
protecting economic privileges (of national labour forces as well as 
owning classes) against the claims which a more global democratic 
system would surely seek to enforce. 


In so far as these boundaries of national sovereignty have recently 
become weakened, it is in the interests of the holders of capital, not of 
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propertyless populations, that these erosions of sovereignty have 
taken place. Capital can migrate from one nation to another in search 
of opportunities for profit, and workers can be allowed some con- 
trolled migration, often without benefit of democratic rights in their 
country of destination, in order to increase supply (and undermine 
collective labour power) in national labour markets. What on the 
whole has not happened, however, has been the extension of demo- 
cratic rights thet transcend national boundaries. Even in the Euro- 
pean Community, in which economic inequalities are limited by 
comparison with the rest of the world, there are few supranational 
powers of redistribution. The restricted ambitions of the so-called 
European Social Chapter of workers’ rights, and the difficulties of 
obtaining recognition even for these, are a case in point. 


Capitalism and democracy therefore operate in tandem, but only 
whilst political claims against the holders of wealth are kept within 
strict limits. Fukuyama, by categorizing capitalism as a ‘middle-class 
society’, chooses to ignore the fact that capitalism too has a ruling 
class of property-holders; or, to put this another way, thar there are 
vast inequalities between those with large holdings of property, and 
the powers that derive from them, and the majority of the people with 
little wealth or none. It can of course be argued that there is a 
symbiosis of interest between capitalist property and the material 
well-being of the majority, especially where democratic states function 
as regulators and redistributors of wealth and power. Fukuyama 
clearly holds this view. Nevertheless, there are two analytically dis- 
tinct and different institutions—capitalism and democracy—to be 
considered in their various possible relations, and not a single ideal 
institution of ‘capitalise democracy’. 

The Centrality of System-Reproduction 

Fukuyama refers to the possibility that an authoritarian form of capi- 
talist market society (for example, ‘Asian capitalism’) might turn out 
to be a functional alternative to democratic capitalism. This could be 
the case if such a system provided for sufficient flexibility and free 
exchange of information to maintain a dynamic economy, whilst 
nevertheless avoiding the social strains of democratic and egalitarian 
mobilization. If such systems achieved faster growth and greater pros- 
perity, in the long run, than democratic systems, they might prove 
more visble than capitalist democracies, just as the latter have 
recently in their turn outcompeted state socialism. Capital accumu- 
lation, as during the period of the ‘Great Boom’ of 1945 to 1970, seems 
to have depended on the restraint of democratic publics in pursuing 
egalitarian claims. When these claims came to be asserted more vigor- 
ously in the 1970s, accumulation and growth slowed down. One might 
plausibly conjecture that it is only whilst democratic publics can be 
persuaded not to ‘abuse’ their power in this way that capitalist democ- 
racy remains a stable system. One might doubt if this would still be the 
case if claims for economic equality were extensively pressed by polit- 
ical means, Indeed, there are many cases where democratic constitu- 
tions have been placed under stress by just such pressures. 


Another way of putting this argument is to redefine the effective 
agency in the drive to supremacy of capitalist democracy, not as the 
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generalized popular will for the fulfilment of needs or granting of 
respect which Fukuyama prefers as a form of explanation, bur rather 
as the innate drive of capitalism for its own self-reproduction and 
expansion. This system of conflict and competition, as Marx saw, 
obliges all who come within its sway to follow its imperatives or be 
defeated and disappear. Of course institutions function because indi- 
vidual men and women fill roles in them. But such institutions make 
and select incumbents for their roles, at the same time as being pro- 
duced by them. Capitalism is not to be explained by reference to the 
human drives it fulfils, any more than the characteristics of the armies 
of the First or Second World Wars can be mainly derived from the 
military callings of their soldiers. (Fukuyama is also drawn towards 
this motivational explanation of war, pointing out that the popular 
will to war that prevailed in 1914 set the atmosphere in which key 
political decisions were taken.) These armies made and consumed sol- 
diers, as much as they were their creation. In the same way, capitalist 
enterprises and the institutions associated with their reproduction 
forge and select the types of individuals necessary to them, as well as 
being reciprocally shaped by these types. 


To identify system-reproduction as the central dynamic of this process 
helps us to specify the condition in which authoritarian capitalism 
might become a viable alternative world-model. This might be the 
condition in which it was able substantially to outperform democratic 
capitalism in its capacity to accumulate capital and distribute 
material well-being. It is not so difficult to imagine such a condition 
being fulfilled; indeed its continuing possibility, as a competitive 
threat, is one of the factors that limits the scope of ‘democracy’ in the 
democratic capitalisms we have. 


There is, of course, a large degree of consonance between the long- 
term effects of this form of enterprise and human well-being, notably 
in the overcoming of material scarcity, and consequent upon this the 
increase of human freedoms. This is Marx’s thesis as well as that of 
neo-Hegelian liberals like Fukuyama, though it is now increasingly 
qualified by environmental anxieties. But that is to point to a weaker 
and more contingent conjunction between systemic process and 
human value than one which makes these identical, and views capital- 
ism as the working out through history of a universal will to satisfy 
desire and the aim of self-respect. Seeing capitalism as a system of 
power, rather than as an embodiment of the rational will, might lead 
us to be more sceptical about its effects, and about its lasting relation 
to political democracy, than Fukuyama is inclined to be. It seems 
clear, for example, that whilst the revolutions against Communism in 
Eastern Europe can be viewed as a victory for democracy, the main 
cause of collapse of the Communist regimes was their economic fail- 
ure in comparison with capitalism, not their limitations from a demo- 
cratic point of view. 





' The specification that there must be some widespread distribution of wealth as a 
condition of growth and stability is an argument for limited democracy since such 
systems are most likely to satisfy ‘Keynesian’ or ‘Fordist’ conditions of optimal capital 
accumulation. 
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Individualism and the Critique of Liberal Democracy 


The second major argument of The Esd of History and the Last Man 
arises from a distinction between two kinds of individualism, each 
held to be vital elements of the spirit of modernity. The first of these, 
which Fukuyama derives from the tradition of Hobbes and Locke, is 
the individualism of the satisfaction of desires, the mundane ‘bour- 
geois’ spirit that seeks self-preservation and material comfort as its 
primary goal. The second, which Fukuyama associates with the spirit 
of aristocracy, and whose foremost modern advocate is Nietzsche, is 
the desire for recognition, glory and respect—+the competitive and 
conflictful assertion of the self in the face of others. Fukuyama cate- 
gorizes this aspect of human nature as the thymotic, from the Greek 
thymes or ‘spiritedness’. In a rather brief and unconvincing way, he 
derives this from one of the three elements of the self set out by Plato 
in The Republic. This is the mentality associated with the guardian 
class, whose thyæss or courage and public spiritedness is necessary to 
the defence of the city. ‘Thus, for Socrates, byes is an innately polit- 
ical virtue necessary for the survival of any political community, 
because it is the basis on which private man is drawn out of the selfish 
life of desire and made to look towards the common good.’ Fukuyama 
goes on, via St Augustine and Machiavelli, to define symaes more 
clearly as the desire for glory, until he arrives at the liberal attempt to 
displace aristocratic pride altogether. What is a little surprising about 
Fukuyama's argument here is his interpretation of Plato’s view, who 
after all postulated in The Republic a class of warriors charged with 
functions of defence who were distinct and differently motivated from 
the philosopher kings or guardians who were actually to rule the city. 
This seems one of several examples of Fukuyama’s book where virtues 
of aristocratic and warlike pride are extended beyond their proper 
scope. In all this Fukuyama is describing and to a degree affirming the 
legacy of aristocratic cultures—essentially warrior cultures holding up 
‘honour’ as their prime virtue—suggesting that these embody an 
indispensable universal potential of human nature which modern 
societies also need to fulfil, Fukuyama argues that this aristocratic 
principle has been assimilated into liberal political thought by Hegel, 
especially in his demonstration, in the dialectic of master and slave, of 
the primordial desire for recognition as the foundation of human 
society. The problem posed by Fukuyama in his last chapters is how 
far liberal democracy (he prefers this term to ‘capitalist democracy’ 
for the most part) can fulfil the human need for recognition, and how 
far it can therefore become a permanent and stable system—the end- 
stage of history, in fact. 

Fukuyama examines both left- and right-wing critiques of liberal 
democracy, each assimilated to the problem of according recognition 
in society. These critiques are identified both as theoretical arguments 
against liberal democracy—identified with Marx and Nietzsche 
respectively—and as right- and left-wing pressures internal to liberal 
democracy which impel it in opposite directions. The critique from 
the Left expresses itself internally as isothymie—the desire for equal 
respect for everything and the denial of difference. Fukuyama evokes 
de Tocqueville’s critique of American democracy as a society in 
danger of being tyrannized by the spirit of levelling equality. In this he 
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echoes much contemporary American anxiety, expressed in the panic 
about American education, and in the backlash against ‘PC’ and radi- 
cal influence in universities. This threat to ‘difference’ arises not from 
commercialism and the pressures of the market (the main problem for 
earlier left-wing critics of mass society) but from radical political 
mobilizations against inequality and discrimination. 


Fukuyama cites the proliferation of new ‘rights’ over the past gener- 
ation. ‘Not content merely to protect life, liberty and property, many 
democracies have also defined rights to privacy, travel, employment, 
recreation, sexual preference, abortion, childhood, and so on. Need- 
less to say, many of these rights are ambiguous in their social content 
and mutually contradictory. It is easy to foresee situations in which 
the basic rights defined by, say, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, were seriously abridged by newly minted rights 
whose aim was a more thoroughgoing equalisation of society.’ Ar the 
cultural level, this spirit of egalitarianism does have a significant pur- 
chase on American society. But it is a mark of how insulated from one 
another a capitalist economy, a democratic polity and a mass culture 
can be that such pressure seems now to impinge hardly at all on the 
distribution of wealth and power in the American economic system. 


Fukuyama gives more sustained and original attention, however, to 
the critique of liberal democracy from the Right. This is inherent in 
the framing of his view of human needs and their social origins. Thy- 
wos and desire are the constructions of human nature of aristocratic 
and bourgeois societies, respectively, synthesized in Fukuyama’s 
account by the work of Hegel. Where Marx's theory of history postu- 
dates a feudal, a capitalist and a socialist conception of human nature, 
Fukuyama’s historicism is confined to permutations between the 
bourgeois and aristocratic spirits alone. The key philosopher in Fuku- 
yama’s attempt to come to terms with the claims of aristocratic values 
on modern society is Nietzsche. 


Nietzsche also had a view of the dialectic of master and slave, namely 
that Christianity and later secularized versions of egalitarian and 
humanitarian beliefs could be understood chiefly as ‘slave ideologies’, 
whose real purpose was to defend the interests of the weak. Whereas 
‘the first man’ of the modern era is Hegel’s man who above all craves 
recognition, Fukuyama sees him in the age of democracy as in danger 
of turning into Nietzsche's ‘last man’—a mere creature of desires, 
incapable of valuing ends in themselves. ‘By putting self-preservation 
first of all things, the last man resembles the slave in Hegel’s bloody 
bartie that began history. But the last man’s situation is made worse as 
a result of the entire historical process that has ensued since that time, 
the complex cumulative evolution of human society towards democ- 
racy. For, according to Nietzsche, a living thing cannot be healthy, 
strong or productive except by living within a certain horizon—thar 
is a set of beliefs that are accepted absolutely and uncritically. “No 
artist will paint his picture, no general win his victory, no nation gain 
its freedom without such a horizon, without loving the work that they 
do infinitely more than it deserves to be loved.” ' 


The contradictions facing liberal democracy both from Left and Right 
are explored by Fukuyama using variations on his central concept of 
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thymes, ot the desire for recognition. The egalitarian impulse in 
democracy is categorized as isechymia—the idea of equal respect and 
recognition for all. It competes, however, with its opposite extreme, 
the innate impulse to megalothymia—the self-aggrandizing impulse, 

the willingness to risk the self for an intrinsic value, or indeed simply 
for the sake of respect and honour as values in themselves. This, 
Fukuyama is at pains to stress, is a necessary component of the social 
order. ‘Nature, on the other hand, will conspire to preserve a substan- 
tial degree of megalothymia even in our egalitarian, democratic 
world. For Nietzsche was absolutely correct in his belief that some 
degree of megalothymia is a necessary precondition for life itself.’ 
Fukuyama argues that both the value and stability of liberal democ- 
racy depend on its leaving space for this spirit of aggrandizement. 
‘Indeed, democracy’s long-run health and stability can be seen to rest 
on the quality and number of outlets for megalothymia that are avail- 
able to its citizens. These outlets do not only tap the energy latent in 
thymes and turn it to productive uses, bur also serve as grounding 
wires that bleed off excess energy that would otherwise tear the com- 
munity apart.’ Among these outlets are democratic politics and entre- 
preneurship. The importance of the dominant form of American 
power is thus given its due in Fukuyama’s observation that ‘capital- 
ism does not just permit, but positively requires, a form of regulated 
and sublimated megalothymia in the striving of businesses to be bet- 
ter than their rivals.’ 

This exposition has its interest as an attempt to give philosophical 
legitimation to the conflicting moralities of capitalise democracy in 
America. The ideology of contemporary American capitalism is well 
summarized as an oscillation between two competing forms of indi- 
vidualism, an egalitarian/altruistic and a libertarian/competitive 
variety. Like some Marxists,? Fukuyama views such motivational 
principles as the driving forces of historical change, but he gives little 
attention to the problems of moving from explanations at the level of 
individual motive and action, to macro-historical change. One such 
link can be made via the concept of ideology, in which what is histor- 
ically influential is not a potential human need or want as such (there 
may be an infinity of these), but a persuasive social definition or con- 
struction of such a want, which gives it a collective force and makes it 
into a social fact with causal weight. The concepts of honour and 
respect, which Fukuyama roots in aristocratic societies, and of legiti- 
mate self-interest and desire, which he locates in the origins of bour- 
geois society,3 were both effective as forms of ideological power, not 
as universal psychological principles.4 In this way we should see the 


2 Much of the work of the Analytical Marxtst school, for example G.A. Cohen's Kar! 
Marx's Theery of Histery—A Defeace (Oxford 1978), seeks to construct a convincing 
model of historical change from simplified presuppositions about what rational indi- 
viduals would do in specified arcumstances. 

3 The value of Hirschman's The Pasneus and the Ieterests was to point out how these dif- 
ferent doctrines of value were deployed against one another at the origins of bourgeois 


society 
4To understand the complex dynamics of ‘capitalist democracy’ it is necessary to 
analyse che different forms of power—economic, polrtical, ideological—which func- 
tion within this totality. Michael Mann's The Seares of Sactel Power, Volume 1 (Cam 
bridge 1986) provides a useful classificanon of power modalities for this purpose. 
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different versions of individualism which contend with one another in 
modern society as effects of a dominant capitalist order, as well as 
causes and legitimations of its hegemony. 


Some of the criticism directed towards Marxism for illegitimarely con- 
flating fact and value, might and right, at this point can be applied 
justly to the anti-Marxist but nevertheless thoroughly historicist Fuku- 
yama. The fact that different versions of individualism may have 
become ideologically dominant (shored up in their different forms by 
the structures of power they support) does not mean that they are 
morally optimal, and that no alternatives to them can any longer be 
conceived. Indeed, the strains of upholding this view are evident in 
Fukuyama’s own text, in some revealing conflations and in some of 
his stated anxieties about modern American society. 


Fukuyama repeatedly conflates, for example, thymes as a commitment 
to values beyond the self, with Abyss as a form of self-assertion and 
pride, as if these were identical motivating principles. But it is one 
thing to urge the value of self-cranscending commitments and identifi- 
cations (to family, occupation, the practice of art, science, even a 
sport) as the condition of most value in society, and quite another to 
insist that respect viewed primarily as self-aggrandizement, as com- 
petitive success, as assertion of self, is the primary source of value. 
Whilst the capacity for self-belief and self-assertion seems one indis- 
pensable element in human achievement (a kind of necessary ego- 
strength, in psychoanalytic terms), it is not its defining quality. Great 
painters, writers, scientists, even cricketers, have to be capable of the 
subordination as well as the assertion of the self, to an activity or 
‘virtual world’ larger and more important than themselves. It is not 
so much individual self-assertion, as an exceptional capacity for 
identification with the supra-individual (and the sacrifices of peace 
and immediate pleasure usually necessary for this) which charac- 
terize exceptional achievement. Indeed, excessive displays of self- 
aggrandizement in most human activities are usually held to detract 
from, rather than add to, their value. Activities that are based mainly 
on self-assertion rather than on mastery of some competence or value 
external to the self are usually seen to be morally compromised by ego- 
ism, to be the work of megalomaniacs rather than of geniuses. This 
confusion between the identification of the self with a calling, and the 
prideful assertion of self seems to have been at times Nietzsche’s error 
as well as Fukuyama's. 


Nietzsche and the Crisis of American Liberalism 


It ig in fact strange to find these Nietzschean declamations about a 
crisis of ‘men without chests’ and ‘victorious slaves’ made central to 
an analysis of the problems of liberal democracy. Nietzsche's rather 
brutalized version of aristocratic virtues derived no doubt from the 
crisis of the anciex regime which was moving to a climax in his life- 
time. The contrast with the milder and more responsible view of aris- 
tocracy presented by de Tocqueville a generation earlier is striking. 
The ambivalent appeal of Nietzsche to a modern American liberal 





5 On thus, see Arno Mayer's The Persistence of the Old Regrae, New York 198. 
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like Fukuyama may also perhaps be taken as the symptom of a con- 
temporary crisis of American self-confidence, here being offered a 
pseudo-aristocratic beefing-up of its appetite for pride and glory. This 
may be connected with the paradox that the victory of the United 
States in the Cold War, and its present unchallenged military power, 
is accompanied by much evidence of internal trauma and economic 
decline. It is not difficult to see this discourse sliding into apologies 
for various sorts of power-wielding monsters in both economic and 
political spheres, though this is not Fukuyama’s purpose. 


His anxiety about these contradictions between the claims of self and 
society surfaces in his Tocquevillean lament for the loss of community 
and solidarity of American life. Liberalism, he says (meaning prin- 
cipally its isothymic or egalitarian version), is in danger of undermin- 
ing its own moral foundations. ‘It is clear,’ he says, ‘that communities 
held together only by enlightened self-interest have certain weaknesses 
with respect to those bound by absolute obligations’ American democ- 
racy was founded by ‘members of religious communities held together by 
a common moral code and belief in God’, not by ‘isolated, rational 
individuals calculating their self-interest’, Neither love of country, nor 
the obligations of family, can be sustained on a merely contractual 
basis. ‘Many of the problems of the contemporary American family— 
the high divorce rare, the lack of parental authority, alienation of child- 
ren, and so on—arise precisely from the fact that it is approached by 
its members on strictly liberal grounds. That is, when the obligations 
of family become more than what the contractor bargained for, he or 
she seeks to abrogate the terms of the contract.’ Fukuyama notes in 
passing here de Tocqueville’s high valuation of the plural associations 
and memberships of civil society. But although this offers a much 
more promising path towards universal recognition than the self- 
assertion of thymotic pride, little is made of this in his argument. 

To this problem of declining moral solidarity, Fukuyama’s Nietrschean 
or megalothymic version of individualism is no solution at all; indeed 
the philosophically legitimated egoism to which megalothymia seems 
to equate is merely another face of this problem. Whilst Fred Halliday 
in his article in this issue rightly points to the differences between 
Fukuyama’s morally committed position and post-modernist rela- 

tivism, it is not clear that Fukuyama’s dialogue with Nietzsche offers 
him any escape from the relativized ‘moral wilderness’ (in Alasdair 
MaclIntyre’s phrase) that he describes as contemporary fact. Another 
omission in his account of declining social solidarity is the contribu- 
tion made to it, and to the basic insecurity of existence in modern 
America, by the economic mechanisms of capitalism. But it is charac- 
teristic of Fukuyama’s method thar he models history largely in terms of 
ideological and motivational agencies, not those of economic powers. 


The End of History and the Last Man offers philosophical options for 
mankind which are largely confined to two alternative versions of 
individualism. One explanation of this truncated view of moral possi- 
bility is thac Fukaryama has chosen to interpret the precapitalist past 
largely, via Nietzsche, in terms of the values of a warrior culture of 
heroism and honour, rather than exploring the various other ethical 
options thar are available in the Western philosophical tradition. 
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Most writing on Plato has tended, with him, to privilege reason as the 
highest human faculty, and this itself opens the way to a different set 
of valued human potentialities, including those which are embodied 
- in the traditions of contemplative philosophy, religion and science. It 
is a highly selective reading of Hegel which views the self-expression 
arising from labour as a form of sublimated megalothymis, rather 
than with Marx as bearing a potential for universal self-recognition 
for all mankind. De Tocqueville celebrated the plurality and organic 
quality of medieval society, in contrast to the centralizing and absolut- 
ist tendencies of modern individualist democracy. Whilst the aristo- 
cratic virtues of responsibility are one aspect of this view of society, 
the idea that each element of society properly contributes in its own 
specific way to the whole is another. Fukuyama’s philosophical read- 
ings are significantly distorted by the ‘end of history’ to which they are 
all made to point—an end in which only different versions of individ- 
uslism contend with one another. Even Aristotle is presented mainly 
as a theorist of cyclical alternation between the historical sway of 
desire and that of recognition, rather than, as seems more germane, 
the theorist of an organic view of society. 


Fukuyama’s excessive insistence that there is no alternative to individ- 
ualiams of different kinds invites one to look for what may be hidden 
between this ideological representation of individualism and its sub- 
stantive basis. I have already suggested that the role of capitalism in 
this process, as a system of power with imperatives that may only con- 
tingently coincide with those of democracy or the rights of the indi- 
vidual, is one other reality to be taken into consideration in mapping 
possible futures. But one might also question the emphasis given to 
the defining role of individuals in Fukuyama’s account of the end of 
history. After all, reproduction of the human species only takes place 
at all because females are capable of nearly complete identification of 
their interests with those of their children for a considerable length of 
time. The crucial unit of early life is not the individual at all, but the 
dyadic couple, and the unit necessary to sustain that in existence is 
usually a larger family. From this account of species origins one 
might, with psychoanalysis, derive a view of human nature as essen- 
tially social, not individual, and of the need for relationship with 
others based on affections and sympathies as a primary one. Fuku- 

yama’s view of the springs of prideful action is an exceedingly male- 
centred one, and a more feminized perspective would generate a very 
different philosophical anthropology than this. 


And whilst modern democracy may be founded on the idea thar it 
confers equal recognition on all citizens, one doubts that the demo- 
cratic process in its quotidian reality offers all char much tangible 
recognition to each citizen through activities of deliberation and 
choice. It seems unlikely thac Fukuyama’s experience of modern 


§ An argument about the moral and sociel basis of reproduction which draws on Karl 
Polenyi's ideas has recently been developed by Nicky Hart in two articles in Contention: 


arguments 
relations traditions. Freud's own writings emphasized the fragility of individual iden- 
uty, and the irrational bass of polrtical order. 
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American politics, with its participation rate of less than fifty per cent 
of voters in presidential elections, offers much reason to celebrate 
democratic principle. It seems that at the very moment when the ideo- 
logical affirmation of the individual and the democratic process is at 
its height, it is under the greatest pressure from institutional forces 
with other priorities. 


It is nevertheless a point of agreement between the liberal and socialist 
traditions of the Enlightenment that material improvement is to the 
benefit of mankind. From Fukuyama’s generally positive view of capi- 
talism’s power of economic transformation one would not altogether 
dissent, though how and whether this will be realized is a serious 
issue. What is also in question is what one might expect from such 
prospective abundance, as different possible futures or histories-to- 
be. Here it is vital to separate the different explanatory components of 
Fukuyama’s analysis, since it is their false unity which gives his 
account its life-threatening sense of closure. Capitalism as a system 
valorizing motives of individual gain and self-realization, and demo- 
cratic citizenship as a source of social choice rooted in moral norms, 
point in different directions. There seems no reason to expect the 
hegemony of the first over the second to be a feature of all time. 


Fukuyama is right about the role of motive, to the degree that it is the 
desire for material sufficiency which gives capitalism its great power. 
Once, and where, this power is satisfied one might expect to see a 
wider range of values and social preferences contending with one 
another, as they have in many actual societies. The philosophical tra- 
ditions from which Fukuyama has drawn so selectively disclose many 
different priorities of value which societies might adopt, given free- 
dom to do so. Michael Walzer has shown in his Spheres of Justice 
(London 1983) how such different domains of value are instantiated 
in modern societies, and how the problem is to give these their 
appropriate due, against the one-dimensional dictatorships of capital 
or state. 


Perhaps the very precariousness of the current triumph of capitalism 
is revealed in Fukuyama’s will to demonstrate that there is no other 
furure, thar the historical narrative ends here. Hegel knew that the 
relationship between human understanding and its objects was more 
complicated and paradoxical than this. 


Ralph Miliband 


Fukuyama and the Socialist 
Alternative 


Since Francis Fukuyama’s essay takes up some key themes from his 
book The End of Histery and the Last Man, I think it would be useful for 
the purposes of this symposium* if I were to focus part of my com- 
ments on that work itself* The core of Fukuyama’s argument is that 
there is no satisfactory alternative to what he calls liberal democracy (I 
prefer to call it capitalist democracy). The main challenge to capitalist 
democracy in this century, he says, was Soviet-style Communism, 
which has now revealed itself to be a definite failure. Other alterna- 
tives of one sort or another—fasciam, various forms of rightist 
authoritarianism, or Iranian-style theocracy—remain possible, but 
they are infinitely less satisfactory than capitalist democracy, and do 
not in any case correspond to the march of history. The future belongs 
to capitalist democracy, which represents, in Fukuyama’s words, ‘the 
end point of mankind’s ideological evolution’ and the ‘final form of 
human government’ (p. xi). ‘Left-wing critics of liberal democracies,’ 
he also claims, ‘are singularly lacking in rødical solutions to over- 
coming the more intractable forms of inequality’ (p. 293, emphasis in 
the original). 


In opposition to this line of reasoning, I wish to argue that there does 
indeed exist a radical alternative on the Left to capitalist democracy. 
This alternative is socialist democracy, which has nothing whatever to 
do with Soviet Communism, and which Fukuyama altogether fails to 
consider. He takes note of the many Westerners who hoped that the 
peoples of the post-Communist countries would use their newly won 
freedoms to ‘choose a “humane” left-wing alternative that was neither 
communism nor capitalist democracy’ (p. 34). This, he quite rightly 
adds, turned out to be a total illusion. Many socialists who had been 


* These comments were made at a Symposium convened in Washington, D.C., on 3 
April 1992, to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of Joseph Schumpeter's 
Capitalism, Socialis and Democracy. The comments are to appear in a special issue of 
the Joarmal sf Democracy in July 1992 and we are grateful for permission to reproduce 
them here. 

! Francis Fukuyama, The Esd of History and the Last Mex, London and New York 1992. 
All page references to this work are given in the text 
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bitterly critical of Soviet Communism had harboured hopes that the 
Soviet Union might eventually begin to approximate something that 
could be called a socialist society. But the illusory nature of these 
particular hopes tells us nothing about the possibility of socialism. 


Fukuyama also notes in a footnote that ‘in the course of the entire con- 
troversy over [my original article on “The End of History?” in The 
National Interest] no one that I am aware of suggested an alternative 
form of social organization that he or she personally believed to be 
better’ (p. 347 n. 10). If so, this proves the present decrepimde of the 
Left, but nothing else. I do want to consider this alternative, which I 
think is an infinitely more desirable and viable form of social organiz- 
ation than capitalist democracy. In order to prepare the ground for 
my defence of this view, however, I must first say something about 
capitalist democracy, and why a radical alternative to it is an essential 
condition of human progress. 


Fukuyama concedes that ‘liberal democracies are doubtlesss plagued 
by a host of problems like unemployment, pollution, drugs, crime, 
and the like’ (p. 288); thar the ‘economic inequality brought about by 
capitalism ipso facto implies unequal recognition’; and most remark- 
ably, that ‘major social inequalities will remain even in the most per- 
fect of liberal societies’ (p. 292). This frank admission from so deter- 
mined an advocate of capitalist democracy is very damaging to his 
case, not least given his insistence that liberal democracy uniquely 
satisfies the desire for ‘recognition’ that he locates at the heart of the 
historical process. Even so, his acknowledgment of the inadequacy of 
capitalist democracy does not go nearly far enough. There is a much 
greater and larger indictment to be drawn up against it, of which I 
can only suggest a few items here. 


A Simulacrum of Democracy 


Let me begin by suggesting that capitalist democracy is a contradic- 
tion in terms, for it encapsulates two opposed systems. On the one 
hand there is capitalism, a system of economic organization that 
demands the existence of a relatively small class of people who own 
and control the main means of industrial, commercial, and financial 
activity, as well as a major part of the means of communication; these 
people thereby exercise a totally disproportionate amount of influence 
on politics and society both in their own countries and in lands far 
beyond their own borders. On the other hand there is democracy, 
which is based on the sesia! of such preponderance, and which 
requires a rough equality of comditien that capitalism, as Fukuyama 
acknowledges, repudiates by its very nature. Domination and exploit- 
ation are ugly words that do not figure in Fukuyama’s vocabulary, but 
they are at the very core of capitalist democracy, and are inextricably 
linked to it. 
One item which is nowadays very little mentioned is that capitalism is 
a system based on wage labour. Wage labour is work performed for a 
wgae in the service of a private employer who is entitled, by virtue of 
owning or controlling the means of production, to appropriate and 
wg 


dispose of whatever surplus the workers produce. Employers are con- 
strained by various pressures that limit their freedom to deal with 
their workers as they will, or to dispose of the surplus they extract. 
But this merely qualifies their right to extract a surplus and to dispose 
of it as they chink fit. This right is hardly ever questioned and is taken 
to be ‘natural’, just as slave labour was once thought to be. Wage 
labour is not slave labour, of course, but it is a social relationship 
that, from a socialist perspective, is morally abhorrent: no person 
should work for the private enrichment of another. Communist exper- 
ience has amply demonstrated that public ownership of the means of 
production does not by itself do away with exploitation. But exploit- 
ation under public ownership is a deformation, for a system based on 
public ownership does not rest on and require exploitation; under 
conditions of democratic control, it provides the basis for the free and 
cooperative association of the producers. By contrast, exploitation is 
the whole purpose of economic activity under private ownership, 
which makes no sense if it is not to result in the private enrichment 
(whatever other purpose this may serve) of the owners and controllers 
of the means of that activity. 


There is no question that domination and exploitation are con- 
strained in capitalise democratic regimes, at least in advanced capital- 
ist countries. But this has largely been the result of relentless pressure 
from below to enlarge political, civic and social rights in the face of 
efforts from above to limit and erode such rights. 


By the very fact that it is based on a deep and insurmountable class 
division, capitalist democracy is bound to involve the limitation of 
democracy so that it may not seriously challenge the power, property, 
privileges and position of the people at the top of the social pyramid 
—more specifically, the holders of corporate power on the one hand 
and of state power on the other, linked as they are in a difficult but 
very real partnership. It is thus quite consistent for an ardent admirer 
of capitalist democracy like Fukuyama to choose what he calls a 
‘strictly formal definition of democracy’, and go on to say that ‘a 
country is democratic if it grants its people the right to choose their 
own government through periodic, secret-ballot, multiparty elections, 
on the basis of universal and equal adult suffrage’ (p. 43). But he 
immediately goes on to add that ‘it is true that formal democracy 
alone does not always guarantee equal participation and rights. 
Democratic procedures can be manipulated by elites, and do not 
always accurately reflect the will or true self-interests of the people’ 
(p. 43). 


The fact is that in capitalist democratic regimes ‘democratic proced- 
ures’ ere manipulated by elites and by the communications media that 
they control, and @ serve to pour out a torrent of obfuscations, half- 
truths, and plain lies. Democratic procedures in such regimes are a 
simulacrum of democracy, utterly vitiated by the context in which 
they function. I recently came across a reference to elections in colon- 
ial America in which the author notes that participation in politics 
thar elections involved at the time was ‘a safety valve, an interlude 
when the humble could feel a power otherwise denied them, a power 
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that was only half illusory. And it was also a legitimizing ritual, a rite 
by which the populace renewed their consent to an oligarchical power 
structure.’? This describes perfectly the same process two hundred 
years later. Incidentally, it is very much the kind of process that 
Schumpeter, who was not much of a democrat, had in mind when he 
spoke of democracy. What he meant by it was an ‘institutional 
arrangement for arriving at political decisions in which individuals 
acquire the power to decide by means of a competitive struggle for the 
people's vote.’ This is obviously a very narrow definition of democ- 
racy, with its focus on competing ‘teams’ of leaders and with popular 
participation confined mainly to casting a vote. Capitalist democracy 
is in fact oligarchic rule, tempered by democratic forms. 


This is in no way to dismiss the importance of democratic procedures, 
even under capitalist conditions; it is to point out, rather, that these 
procedures, under such conditions, are also a means of conteining pres- 
sure from below. That containment is an essential part of class politics 
from above, in fact its most important part by far. 


As I noted earlier, democratic procedures, even under capitalist con- 
ditions, do make reform possible. But the very large and unanswered 
question is whether these procedures make possible a radical chal- 
lenge to the existing system of power and privilege. We know from 
experience that a good many such attempts, in various parts of the 
world, have been cut short by conservative forces who found that 
democratic procedures had become too dangerous to be allowed to 
proceed, These conservative forces everywhere in the world have been 
greatly helped and encouraged by both liberal and conservative lead- 
ers in the United States: recall the overthrow of Mohammad Mossa- 
degh in Iran in 1953, of Arbenz in Guatemala in 1954, of Joao Goulart 
in Brazil in 1964, of Juan Bosch in the Dominican Republic in 1965, 
of George Papandreou in Greece in 1967, of Salvador Allende in Chile 
in 1973, and so on—all of them constitutional democratic reformers. 
This is class politics from above carried out in an international con- 
text, and it remains a crucial aspect of the so-called New World 
Order. 


Apologists for capitalism point to its extraordinary productive suc- 
cess, and note thar Marx and Engels themselves paid eloquent tribute 
to it in The Comsmaenist Manifesto at a time when capitalism was in its 
childhood. But a crucial item in the indictment of a capitalist social 
order is precisely thart it is unable to make the best use of the immense 
resources that capitalism has itself created. Despite these immense 
resources, capitalist societies are marked by appalling poverty and 
unemployment, inferior collective services, insecurity, illiteracy and 
alienation, all of which provide fertile ground for racist, xenophobic 
and generally reactionary politics. In other words, capitalism pro- 
duces a social order in which democracy, even in its shoddy capitalist 
version, is under permanent threat of erosion. 


7 Edmund Morgan, Lrewuting the Pople. The Rue of Popalar Sovereignty cx England and 
America, London and New York 1988, p. 206. 

3 Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy, 3rd edn, New York 1950, 
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The Socialist Alternative 


Now I want to consider the alternative to capitalism thar socialist 
democracy offers. At the outset, it must be emphasized thar socialist 
democracy has nothing to do with the ‘model’, or rather the anti- 
model, represented by Soviet Communism. Socialist democracy 
involves neither all-embracing and imperative central planning, nor a 
command economy under bureaucratic state ownership, nor the 
monopoly of power by the leaders of a single party, nor total control 
of society by the party and the state, nor the cult of personality. All 
this has nothing to do with socialism, or for that matter with Marx's 
Marxism. 


Nor does socialism correspond to Schumpeter’s definition of it in 

, Socialism and Democracy. ‘By socialist society,’ he wrote, ‘we 
shall designate an institutional pattern in which the control over 
means of production and over production itself is vested with a cen- 
tral authority—or, as we may say, in which, as a matter of principle, 
the economic affairs of society belong to the public and not the pri- 
vate sphere’ (p. 167). By defining what he calls ‘Centralist Socialism’ 
in this narrow, ‘economistic’ way, Schumpeter is able to make the 
spurious claim that ‘a society may be fully and truly socialist and yet 
be led by an absolute ruler or be organized in the most democratic of 
all possible ways; it may be aristocratic or proletarian... [and so on]’ 
(p. 170). 


This conception of socialism runs counter to what it has meant to all 
shades of socialist thought. However profound have been the dis- 
agreements among different schools, there has always been unanimity 
on the notion that democracy is an intrinsic part of socialism. In fact, 
socialists have constantly argued not only that socialism without 
democracy is a gross perversion, but also that democracy is crippled 
and incomplete without socialism. 


What, then, does socialist democracy mean? It means a ‘mixed econ- 
omy’, but one in which the relative shares of the public and private 
sectors under capitalism would be reversed. In a socialist democracy, 
the main means of economic activity would be under one or another 
form of public, social, or cooperative ownership, with the greatest 
possible degree of democratic participation and control. This is not a 
fashionable notion today, but such a radical extension of the public 
sphere remains a sine qua sen for what is after all a cardinal aim of 
socialism—namely, the dissolution of the existing and profoundly 
unequal system of power. The market would obviously have an 
important place in a socialist mixed economy, but it would be paral- 
leled by a certain amount of planning. The capitalist state already 
engages in some economic planning; a socialist state would do a good 
deal more, but without aiming at anything like total control of every 
aspect of the economy. 


The danger that all this might in practice come to mean no more than 
the transfer of power to a bureaucratic state is obvious; this represents 
one of the main points of tension in the socialist enterprise. In his 
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essay, Francisco Weffort states that ‘modern democratic society is not 
a society of the “minimal state”, but on the contrary presupposes a 
strong state. ' This would have to be true of the state in à 
democracy, but I also agree with Weffort’s comment that a demo- 
cratic society is one in which ‘civil society and democracy are strong 
enough to control the state’. There is no doubt in my mind, however, 
thar there is a genuine point of tension here. 


Socialist democracy would embody many of the features of liberal 
democracy, including the rule of law, the separation of powers, civil 
liberties, political pluralism and a vibrant civil society, but it would 
give them much more effective meaning. It would seek the democrat- 
ization of the state and of society ar all levels. In short, it would give 
the notion of citizenship a far truer and larger meaning than it could 
ever have in a cless-divided society. Socialist democracy would consti- 
tute an exteasion of capitalist democracy, and at the same time a bresk 
with it. 


None of this could be achieved at a stroke. The realization of socialist 
democracy is a process that would stretch over many decades and 
could even be said to be never-ending. Unlike Fukuyama’s view in 
relation to liberal democracy, I do not see socialist democracy as ‘the 
end of history’. It will harbour many contradictions and involve con- 
stant struggle against all the obstacles that stand in the way of ever 
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Socialist democracy seems to me to offer an immeasurably more desir- 
able goal than capitalist democracy. Yet I would argue thar there is 
nothing remotely ‘utopian’ about it. There can be no illusion about 
the difficulties thar stand in the way of achieving socialist democracy, 
but neither is there any good reason to think that these difficulties 
cannot be overcome. 


Of course, the prospects for its advancement, let alone its realization, 
do not appear very good at the moment. There is at present no large 
constituency anywhere for the kind of changes that socialist democ- 
racy implies; in so far as it has to rely on majority support, it has a 
long way to go. It should be kept in mind, however, that popular 
majorities for radical change bese been found again and again in 
liberal democracies, even if most of the voters were not socialists. As 
long as capitalism, with all its inherent faults, endures, so will the 
socialist alternative remain alive; indeed, it will gain more and more 
ground as capitalism shows itself to be incapable of solving the major 
problems confronting humankind. For this reason, the collapse of 
Communism, far from delivering a fatal blow to the socialist alterna- 
tive, will increasingly be seen as wholly irrelevant to its prospects. 


Catherine Hall 


White Identities 


Blackness has been an object of study for white people for a long time, 
an essential part of the project of constructing others, of naming, 
defining, marginalizing. The study of whiteness, however, has less of a 
history. There is a long tradition of blacks recognizing that race is not 
a ‘negro problem’ but a problem among whites. Yet it is only rela- 
tively recently that white people have begun to address explicitly the 
historical specificity of their own ‘racial’ and ethnic identities, to 
explore the ways in which whiteness has been constructed as a vital 
element in power relations, to specify the gendered nature of thar 
whiteness and the inadequacy of a homogeneous notion of white. 


David Roediger’s new book The Wages of Whiteness is a welcome addi- 
tion to that project.’ In it he describes the experience of growing up 
in an all-white town in the US where ‘race’ was never absent. Racism 
was a part of everyday life and went with an assumption of white 
superiority. Roediger’s work is rooted in a critical Marxism, critical 
particularly in its awareness of the ways in which ‘the main body of 
writing by white Marxists in the United Stares has both “naturalized” 
whiteness and oversimplified race’ (p. 6). His greatest intellectual 
debt is to W.E.B. Du Bois. Du Bois’ understanding of the dialectics of 
race and class has informed his own critical rethinking of Marxism 
and labour history. In particular, his perception that white workers, 
even when they ‘received a low wage... [were] compensated in part 
by a... public and psychological wage. They were given public defer- 

c . . . because they were white’ lies at the heart of his book. Du Bois 
reflected on the tragedy, (and Roediger aims to emulate that tone 
rather than being angry or judgemental), of the ways in which the 
white working class came to think of itself and its interests as white, to 
refuse a notion of class which was inclusive of blacks—and, he might 
have added, women. 


The Wages of Whiteness argues that ‘the pleasures of whiteness could 
function as a “wage” for white workers’, and that ‘whiteness was a 


* David R. Roediger, The Wages of Whrtemers. Race and the Making of the American Work- 
fag Class, Verso, London 1992, £34.95/$54.95 hbk, £12.95/$16.95 pbk. Roediger does 
not place ‘race’ in inverted commas, but I do as a sign of its problematic status as a 
category. All unattributed page references in the text ere to this work. 
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way in which white workers responded to a fear of dependency on 
wage labor and the necessities of capitalist work discipline’ (p. 13). 
Roediger sets out to demonstrate that in the sixty years before the 
Civil War ‘working class formation and the systematic development 
of a sense of whiteness went hand in hand for the US white working 
class’, that race and class have to be understood dialectically rather 
than privileging race over class or class over race. His narrative 
begins with the ‘prehistory’ of the white worker, the period up to 1800 
when ideas about whiteness were not specifically linked to the cate- 
gory ‘worker’. It was only in the wake of the Revolution, he argues, 
that a republican ideology, focused on a new sense of being active 
participants in the creation of a new social and political world, 
opened the way for republican racism. Black oppression began to be 
seen as the result of slavishness rather than slavery, hatred of slavery 
became contempt for slaves, an increasing gulf between black slavery 
and white freedom meant that blacks were stigmatized as the antithe- 
sis of republican citizens. 

The language of white republicanism, as formulated by male workers 
in the nineteenth century, was a radical language which argued 
against the inequalities of capitalism. But the language of class that 
those men developed was making sense of a slave-holding republic in 
which more than 86 per cent of African Americans were slaves. White 
workers measured themselves against both the republican dream of 
the independent small producer and the nightmare of slavery. ‘Free- 
man’ with its refusal of paternalism, of any association with servant 
status, came to be the favoured word for the male labourer. The white 
adult male was a free man—in opposition to the black unfree slave. 
The American revolutionary dream of a radical politics that would 
free men both from the shackles of colonialism and the shackles of 
slavery died. The emergence of a language of ‘white slavery’ and ‘wage 
slavery’ in the 1830s and 1840s did not signify a solidarity with slaves, 
Roediger argues, but rather a call for the end of white oppression. It 
went together with race riots, racially exclusive trade unions, and 
popular campaigns against the civil rights of free blacks. This did not 
preclude significant white-working-class support for abolitioniam— 
but that was predicated on whites helping blacks, organizing on their 
behalf. In Britain, as David Brion Davis has suggested, the attack on 
slavery in this period powerfully legitimated its antithesis, ‘free’ 
labour, and its critique of radicalism. In the US, Roediger argues, the 
coexistence of slavery with antislavery delayed the development of a 
telling critique of wage labour. Only after emancipation could a more 
straightforward analysis of the wage relation develop, but by then ‘the 
importance of a sense of whiteness to the white US worker was a long- 
established fact’ (p. 87). 


In From Sundown to Suanp George Rawick argues that blackness and 
whiteness were created together in the colonizing years, that blackness 
came to symbolize all that frugal and accumulating capitalists had 
given up, that white men cast black men as their unreconstructed 
selves.” Roediger takes this argument into the nineteenth century. He 


* George P. Rawick, From Semdews m Sanap: Ths Makeng sf the Black Commeaity, 
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suggests that another aspect of the making of the American working 
class so carefully chronicled by the American labour historians in the 
last thirty years, was the emergence of a popular sense of whiteness, 
rooted in part in the notion that blackness embodied the old 
preindustrial world, which held together a very diverse white working 
class. This whiteness was lived culturally. Drawing on the work of 
cultural historians such as George Lipsitz, Roediger sees minstrelsy as 
occupying a key role in articulating a popular culture which played on 
the difference between black and white. The minstrels created a new 
sense of whiteness by creating a new sense of blackness. In the min- 
strel show the ‘negro’ presented white society with a representation of 
its natural self which was at odds with the normative self of industrial 
culture. This ‘natural self’ was both displayed and rejected, just as the 


blackness was taken on and off.> ‘Minstrelsy’, Roediger argues, 


made a contribution to a sense of popular whiteness among workers across 
lines of ethnicity, religion and skill. It achieved a common symbolic lan- 
guage—a a unity—that could noc be realized by racist crowds, by political 
parties or by labor unions. Blackface whiteness meant respectable rowdi- 

ness and safe rebellion. It powerfully addressed the broadest tensions 
generated by the creation of the first American working class. By and large, 
it did so by racialixing conflict more than by directly articulating class 
grievances. (p. 127) 


The creation of a sense of popular whiteness across ethnic divisions 
was a complex process in mid-nineteenth-century America. Roediger 
takes the case of the Irish, a castigated and racialized group, by no 
means clear that they could claim ‘proper’ whiteness, to examine 
some of these complexities, to see how male whiteness was constructed 
as a politically homogencous identity. Frederick Douglas asked how it 
was that a people so oppressed themselves racially could be so racist. 
The Irish were renowned for their hatred of blacks, their determin- 
ation to drive out black competition, their fears of becoming like 
slaves. Crucial co Irish success in defining themselves as white were 
the Catholic Church and the Democratic Party, the two major institu- 
tions that supported those who arrived as victims of the famine. Both 
treated them as white and the Democratic Party offered inclusive citi- 
_ zenship to all white American males. The emergence of an organized 
Irish vote together with other forms of political influence was vital to 
Irish survival, to their definition as white. 

The great strength of The Wages of Whitensss lies in its exploration of 
the dialectics of ‘race’ and class. Its political agenda is informed by the 
connections between the politics of ‘race’ and the politics of class. 
Roediger takes account of the importance of gender in this process to 
some extent—he acknowledges the significance of black feminist 
work in opening up the question of whiteness, and he recognizes the 
gendered specificity of the forms of white male working-class life with 
which he is concerned. So, for example, working-class whiteness in his 
view both expressed and repressed male longings; and manly qualities 
were at the heart of the white worker's identity—his independence, 
his agency, his industry. The significant other for him in this study, 





3 George Lipaicz, Tims Passages: Collectrss Memory and Amerxax Popular Caiture, Minne- 
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however, is the black man, and the book focuses on the relation 
between the historically constructed categories of white man and 
black man. This form of analysis, as Roediger himself would say, can 
fruitfully be extended, for the white man was constructed in relation 
to numerous others—the black man, the red man, the white woman 
probably being the most significant in this period. At the moment of 
the formation of the new republic, for example, as Carroll Smith- 
Rosenberg’s recent work demonstrates, civic and liberal humanism 
fused manliness and republicanism as defining characteristics of the 
new American subject. He was independent, brave, moderate, product- 
ive and financially responsible, as a man of reason. She, his white other, 
was dependent, sexually excessive, wasteful and irrational.4 The binary 
divide of male/female was as crucial to the sense of self as that between 
white/black or white/red. One of the fascinating questions that is now 
emerging for historians as they try and chart the histories of subjectiv- 
ities and identities concerns the constant circulation of these others, 
the dominance of particular others at certain historical moments, the 
shifts between those who are internalized as the relatively good others 
and those who are spewed out as the absolutely bad.) 


It would be impossible to write a book such as The Wages of Whiteness 
in Britain at the moment, for as yet very little of the relevant research 
has been done. Roediger makes full use, with full acknowledgement, 
of the rich field of American labour history and the history of Amer- 
ican blacks. This existing historiography is utilized, together with 
some primary research, to develop an original narrative of the connec- 
tions between whiteness, blackness and class formation in the period 
up to the Civil War. In Britain the labour history has of course been 
written, and we have the beginnings of « history of blacks in Britain. 
But black people in the nineteenth century were a tiny presence in 
Britain in comparison with the US. The ethnic and racial others for 
the English were the peoples of the periphery—the Scots, the Welsh 
and the Irish—and the peoples of the Empire, whether ‘Red Indian’, 
‘Aboriginal’, ‘negro’ or ‘Indian’ to use the homogenizing and categor- 
izing terminology of nineteenth-century England. But the history of 
empire in its relation to British/English identities has only just begun. 
A pioneering book by Vron Ware, Beyend the Pale, takes as its central 
themes the historical construction of white womanhood and the speci- 
ficity of those white forms of feminism in England which have emerged 
in a relation to empire.® She uses a combination of autobiography 
and history to explore particular moments in that process. So, for 
example, we can grasp the tensions for an English feminist in India 
in the late nineteenth century such as Annette Ackroyd, between 
notions of cross-cultural sisterhood and deep-seated assumptions 
about white superiority. This opens up the contradictory character of 


4 Carroll Smith-Rosenberg, ‘Discovering the Subject of “The Great Constitutional 
Debate”, 1786-89’, jeormel of American History, Fall 1992. I am grateful to Carroll 
Smuth-Rosenberg for letting me read this article before i 
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her feminism, rooted as it was in a belief that British civilization was 
more advanced than that of India and that the oppressive practices of 
Indian men were much worse than those of their counterparts in Eng- 
land. Thus her English identity informed her imperious assumption 
that Indian women needed her help, and severely limited her efforts to 
‘help’ them. 

National identity thus enters the frame as another crucial element in 
the construction of historical identities. For gender, ethnicity, ‘race 

and class all played a part in the continuous contestation over the 
delineation of what it meant to be English.” Take one example. The 
emancipation of imperial slaves in the Act of 1834 and the ending of 
apprenticeship in 1838 were understood by abolitionists and the 
majority of the British public, which was at that point profoundly 
committed to abolitionism, as a victory for the spirit of English free- 
dom and liberty. One definition of England had triumphed, the Eng- 
land of these famous antislavery lines: 


Slaves cannot breathe in Engiand. If their lungs 
Inhale our air, that moment they are free. 
They touch our country and their shackles fall! 
That's noble and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 

OF all your empire, that when Britaizi s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 


In that triumph, another definition of England, and of whiteness, had 
been defeated. Abolitionists congratulated themselves, and the British 
public, for their generosity in their work on behalf of slaves—sbey had 
given the slaves their freedom, freedom to become men and women 
like themselves. Freed slaves were brothers and sisters, as in the cele- 
brated antislavery slogans, ‘Am I not a man and a brother?’, ‘Am I not 
a woman and a sister’, but they were younger brothers and sisters to 
be educated and guided by their older siblings in the mother country. 
Hierarchical assumptions about the superiority of English civiliz- 
ation, their parliamentary system, their rule of law, their property 
relations, were written into the ways in which the English thought 
about the blacks. 


But there were also assumptions about a gender order and a gender 
hierarchy. Emancipated men had been born into freedom, slaves had 
become men, in the words of William Knibb, the Jamaican Baptist 
missionary who fought so hard for abolition. Slaves could not be men 
in the nineteenth-century middle-class meaning of the term, since they 
did not enjoy independence, that most central feature of manliness. 
They would now learn to be independent, as wage-earners, house- 
holders, husbands and fathers. Freed women, however, must now 
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learn dependence, that most ‘natural’ feature of femininity in its 
nineteenth-century manifestation, dependence on their husbands and 
fathers. 


In 1840 a great Anti-Slavery Convention took place in London, the 
first international convention of its kind. Jamaica was represented at 
that Convention by John Angell James, an Independent minister in 
Birmingham who had never been to Jamaica but who had long been a 
‘friend of the negro’, several white missionaries including William 
Knibb, and two black deacons, freed slaves, that Knibb brought with 
him to England, Edward Barrett and Henry Beckford. The proceed- 
ings of the Convention record Barrett and Beckford as thanking the 
many delegates (the rest of whom as far as I am aware were white) for 
their generosity and kindness in working for emancipation. At the 
same Convention a heated debate took place, occasioned by the arri- 
val of women delegates from Massachusetts, as to whether females 
could possibly be delegates—the overwhelming decision was that they 
could not. The women were relegated to a seating area behind a cur- 
tain, one of the impetuses behind the emergence of a feminist move- 
ment in the US.9 There is a famous painting of the Convention by 
Benjamin Haydon, held in the National Portrait Gallery, part of our 
national heritage. In the centre of the painting sits Thomas Clarkson, 
the veteran abolitionist, campaigner since the 1780s; at his feet sits 
one of the black Jamaican deacons, looking up at him with profound 
gratitude. Clarkson is surrounded by the old friends of the cause, the 
great and the good of English abolitionism, the benevolent men who 
had demonstrated their liberality through their struggles on behalf of 
others. The women who had come to the Convention as would-be 
delegates, were literally outside the frame—excluded from this repre- 
sentation of the antislavery establishment. Racial and gender hierar- 
chies were thus inscribed in this painting, a particular vision of white 
English masculinity celebrated and confirmed. 


David Roediger’s book provides a timely and important intervention 
in the current debates over ‘race’ and ethnicity. Coming from the tra- 
dition of labour history, already deeply challenged by feminists in 
relation to gender, he has opened up the question of white identity, 
illuminated a set of connections between ‘race’ and class which are 
central to an understanding of the American white working class. 
There is plenty of work still to be done to elaborate those connections 
—to put together class with gender, gender with ‘race’, ethnicity with 
nation—to grasp the historical complexity and the contradictory char- 
acter of white identities. 





9 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1840. 


Peter Loptson 


Hegel Naturalized 


Philosophical history, or speculative philosophy of history as it has 
also been called (usually pejoratively, by critics), is suddenly back in 
the mainstream, as the claimed ‘end of history’ is debated on every 
side. It essentially starts with the work of the isolated Neapolitan 
enlightenment philosopher Giambattista Vico (1668-1744). Vico was 
the first thinker to set out a systematic secular account of world 
history, conceived above all as the evolutionary articulation of civiliz- 
ation implementing basic organizing and explanatory principles. Vico 
was followed by a series of thinkers who, in varyingly explicit and 
completed form, also attempted to produce unified synthesized theor- 
etical pictures of human development toward a supposed pinnacle in 
a cosmopolitan present or a nascent idealized future: Herder, Hegel, 
Saint-Simon, Marx, Buckle, Comte, Spengler and Toynbee are leading 
figures in this progression. To be sure, several of these thinkers had 
other theoretical pursuits or priorities. But each had a conception of 
world history and a set of principles to explain its movement toward 
what the thinker held to be its highest or most advanced stage or 
stages. Broadly, philosophical history has been said to be either of 
preponderantly materialist or of idealist type. One of the many virtues 
of The Vampire of Roasos’ is that it points to some of the considerable 
difficulties that exist in differentiating the relevant senses of material- 
ism and idealism. Roughly, and crudely, the ‘material’, in this sense, 
is supposed to have to do with putting food on the table and tools 
in people’s hands, where the ‘ideal’ is supposed to relate to values, 
art, and the sorts of ideas that comprise religion, law and philosophy. 
But when one tries to be more precise and draw plausible contrast- 
ing differentiations in detail, it will be seen, as Blackburn shows, 
that there is a great deal of the ‘material’ in anything one could 
plausibly conceive to be ideas; and, conversely, complexes of ideas, 
beliefs and desires are mixed up in anything that could count as the 
material, and the causation, of human social activity. At any rate, 
Hegel is typically regarded as a supremely idealist philosophical 





1 Richard James Blackburn, The Vespers of Reason: An Essay in the Phelempdry of History, 
Verso, London 1990, £34.95/$60.00 hbk, £11.95/$18.95 pbk, 
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historian, and Marx, by his own declared conviction, a supremely 
materialist one. 


The classic age of philosophical history as a literary and intellectual 
genre may be located between 1725 (the publication of the first edition 
of Vico’s New Science) and 1954 (when the last volume of Toynbee’s 
A Study of Histery appeared). The work of the world historian 
W.H. Neil which may be argued to achieve a philosophical 
level of comprehensiveness, has been, since, the leading contempor- 
ary exemplar of the enterprise. Richard Blackburn’s book makes an 
important, ambitious, interesting and very persuasive addition to this 
literature. 


Ever since Hegel, but perhaps with special volume and focus from the 
appearance of Toynbee’s magisterial work, philosophical history 
came under sustained and multidirectional attack, and fell into desue- 
tude, abandoned and held to be widely discredited. Even Marxist phi- 
losophical history has been a rather muted phenomenon in recent 
decades, Marxist analysis tending to take a more preponderantly syn- 
chronic than diachronic form. Chief among the objections to philo- 
sophical history has been its claim to discern predictive patterns in 
history that are not there. This is allegedly because human history is in 
principle unpredictable, either because historical phenomena are 
practically always unique, or because they are too complex, or 
because they involve free choices. Moreover, philosophical history is 
held (at least in its idealist forms) to have accorded too great a role to 
ideas. Other objections are that it has involved claims of a historical 
inevitability or necessity that are unscientific, and that it has seriously 
distorted or falsified history in the attempt to make it conform to the 
philosophical historian’s conceptual blueprint. Further, some have 
argued, no one can have enough knowledge of world history to permit 
philosophical history to go much beyond sophomoric speculation. 
The actual explanations of historical phenomena offered by philo- 
sophical historians, it is held, are typically pseudo-explanations, 
unscientific because unfalsifiable, compatible with any pattern thar 
does or might develop. 


I shall return to the objections to philosophical history as project and 
how successfully or otherwise Blackburn deals with them. To get a 
clearer grasp of what his book is about, its location in a classic liter- 
ature it revives and continues, and why the result is important, it is 
necessary to say more about giants in this enterprise, namely, Hegel 
and Marx. 


The Elevation of History 


It is difficult to convey the central features of Hegel’s thought and 
quite impossible to be neutral about it. Hegel unites several things, 
among them the idea of striving for a stance from which the universe, 
and the participation of consciousness in it, can be seen and system- 
atically studied, that will be eternal, yet at the same time dynamic. 
Thar is, he develops the idea of capturing, theoretically, process and 
change-—the movement and what he argues to be the development of 
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events, especially those in which rational agents are involved (and 
including events internal to the minds of chains of thinkers in socie- 
ties connected to each other in time and space). As a result, Hegel ele- 
vates history to an importance never accorded it by earlier philo- 
sophy. Aristotle, in fact, had relegated history to the lowest plane of 
inquiry: even mythology was more philosophical, he said, since it 
involves wonder—curiosity about the nature and origins of things; 
whereas history is just the amassing of specific events involving speci- 
fic people, times and places—particularities about particularities. 


Hegel saw history as philosophical because universal—exhibiting uni- 
versal patterns and themes—and also because it is the central para- 
digmatic case of consciousness Becoming. The latrer—Becoming, in 
contrast to (changeless) Being—is, Hegel thought, the fundamental 
character of reality. What consciousness becomes, Hegel held, is 
rational, free and self-knowing. It is other things too, of course, but 
these, he holds, are the features that constitute the defining features 
of consciouness developing, and its goal, or end. Hegel is (like Aristotle, 
in his very different way) a profoundly teleological thinker. The uni- 
verse, and consciousness within it, is aiming at something, and will 
approach unendingly nearer and nearer to that at which it aims, never 
actually arriving there, the process of the journey’s course being itself 
the absolute character of the world, which the highest level of inquiry 
—philosophical understanding, of course—should strive to unify 
and articulate. 


Hegel did not merely consider the subject matter of philosophical 
understanding as an architectonic of interrelated abstract ideas. 
Rather, the patterns so interrelated are reified in concrete human 
history. We know nothing of rational consciousness elsewhere in the 
universe than with us, here on earth, and it is in interpreting the 
evolutionary development of reflective life in human societies that 
philosophical understanding will be achieved. This makes it import- 
ant to identify major phases of world history, and the motors of the 
transitions that produce them: all conceived by Hegel quite candidly 
in terms of the ‘highest’ levels of awareness that the world produces at 
a given time—hence the familiar notions of Geist (Spirit) and the Welt- 
geist (World Spirit), and world historical individuals. 


In the century following Hegel's death (1831), a variety of speculative 
theories of human origins and development, prior to or after the 
appearance of literacy, were proposed. Often they focused particu- 
larly on distinctive institutions or practices like war, marriage and 
religion; more rarely on economics. It may seriously be questioned 
whether Marx’s theory of history would have stood out on its intrinsic 
merits, as strikingly more plausible or more ‘scientific’ than other 
post-Hegelian structures, but for the role of Marxism as the theory 
held by the victors in the struggle for direction of the International. 
Revolutionary socialism became Marxist, it almost became anarchist, 
and it is difficult to believe that analyses other than Marx’s of the 
evolution of class oppression, and its material determinants, could 
not have occurred. Be these matters as they may, the discrediting of 
idealist philosophical history as a serious empirical endeavour with 
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what were seen as the extravagances of Spengler and Toynbee, and 
crypto-fascist content in the notion of booted Will stamping itself on 
history, left Marxism, as Blackburn notes, in sole possession of the 
field. In the past several decades Marxist theory of history alone has 
been taken seriously by anyone; and if rejected as unscientific by 
Popper and others, taken very seriously indeed by everyone on the 
reflective Left. 


Creation and Destruction 


Richard Blackburn’s book, despite its academic origins, is an 
extremely clear and generally very accessible piece of work. Indeed, 
given its forerunners in philosophical history—above all the thinker 
whom Blackburn follows more than any other, Hegel—it is a quite 
remarkably lucid and comprehensible book. The author’s approach- 
ability, and the fairly straightforward character of the general thesis 
he advocates and the particularities of historical analysis he proposes, 
may make those views seem simpler, and more open to negative criti- 
cism, than a cloak of obscurantist profundity would have done. 


Blackburn sees himself, above all, as correcting—indeed, transcending 
—the philosophical history of Marx. 


The materialist conception of Hegel's idealist philosophy of history 
requires, as Marx understood, a transformation, not just an inversion, of 
its conceptions of historical development. I will argue that Marx only half 
fulfilled this project and that the introduction of several new themes, espe- 
cially those of geopolitics and geoeconomics, is needed to complete it in 
order to achieve a genuinely materialist reordering of the philosophy of 
history. It will then be contended that such a radical departure beyond the 
Marxist version of materialism paradoxically implies that ideas and their 
development can play a decisive, indeed an increasingly decisive, role in 
human history; a partial vindication of Hegel’s emphatic idealism as an 
instance of the unity of opposites. (p. 1) 


Formally, Blackburn claims to be propounding a dialectical synthesis 
of Marxism and geopolitics, although his theory is, perhaps, more 
productively viewed as a concretized, naturalist version of Hegel— 
richly assisted with the hindsight of 160 years of advance in world- 
historical, demographic, economic and biological understanding. We 
have, of course, a century's edge on Marx—generally acclaimed as the 
dialectical successor and heir to Hegel—much of that century marked 
by concrete implementations of Marx's ideas and reactions to them, a 
succession of living social experiments that have shown strengths and 
limitations in those ideas. But Marx, for Blackburn, got things quite 
deeply wrong. Blackburn does not revise and extend Marx; rather, he 
engages in Marx's own project, of revising and extending Hegel—in 
approximately ‘materialist’ directions—but this time doing it right; at 
any rate better. 


Much of Blackburn’s book does indeed constitute a critique of Marx- 
iam, most of it, I think, devastatingly effective. Drawing on the argu- 
ments of others as well as his own, Blackburn shows convincingly that 
ideational complexes are, frequently, not mere superstructure but 
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major creative initiators of historical—indeed, typically, of productive 
—change; that environmental challenge is an endemic structural com- 
ponent of social stasis and mutation, operating independently of pro- 
ductive forces or any feature of the class dynamic; that frequently 
social status creates and determines social class (rather than the 
reverse); and that ‘security’ concerns—fending off a society's preda- 
tors, external and internal—function also autonomously of productive or 
class parameters; all contrary to Marxist theory. Most of Blackburn’s 
objections to Marxism are familiar from other contexts. And modifi- 
cations of Marxist theory, including intimations in many Marxian 
texts, lend themselves to accommodations (of varying degrees of suc- 
cess or plausibility) to these objections. But it is not chiefly as critic of 
Marx that Blackburn's book makes its mark. He draws us, excitingly 
and engagingly, back to Hegel; but this is not the return to Hegel 
proposed by Francis Fukuyama, in which the emphasis is still on the 
unfolding of the idea of freedom, but rather a return that proposes a 
specific naturalistic revision. 


Blackburn’s theory of history may be summarized as follows. Like 
that of Hegel, it is a theory of cosmic scope, applicable in its most 
general fearures to inanimate matter anywhere in the universe as well 
as to literate urbanized societies. Like Hegel's theory it, too, is remi- 
niscent of pre-Socratic speculative philosophy—especially, in Black- 
burn’s case, of the Sicilian thinker Empedocles. Such echoes are by no 
means 2 reason for condescension towards or dismissal of either 
Hegel or Blackburn. As with Empedocles, the universe, according to 
Blackburn, is usefully conceived as operating in accordance with two 
fundamental forces or principles. For Empedocles they are love and 
strife. For Blackburn they are creation and destruction. Creation 
includes maintaining and repairing, as well as actually introducing, 
novel items to the world. And destruction includes chaos and dis- 
order, as well as the literal causation of the non-existence of items of 
the world. Creation is resson, in the sense of comprising whatever is 
systematic and motile in the world: it is such agitation of reality as 
leads, even if only for a little while (in cosmic terms), to societies of 
creative cognizing beings. Over against reason, opposing it, is what- 
ever slows down or stills those agitations: the vampire of reason. It is 
conceived especially as a vampire because much of the destruction 
visited upon creation—upon human societies—is due to ourselves. 
The creative hour in the cosmic week is fed by blood, some of it 
coming from creation itself. 


Beginning with the bipolar postulates of creation and destruction, in 
the wide senses Blackburn intends, we add to them the concepts of 
freedom and necessity. (This again closely resembles Empedocles, 
whose second pair of explanatory motor postulates are chance and 
necessity.) Creation and destruction operate for all of nature; freedom 
and necessity operate just for creatures with a social existence. The 
latter requires a level of social life hardly much lower than that of 
human beings. In this sense ants and bees do not have a social exist- 
ence; they know only necessity, and cannot know freedom. Freedom is 
defined negatively, as what obtains in social existence in an absence of 
necessity. Necessity is the aggregate of constraints that threaten to 
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destroy social existence, or without which it is impossible. These 
include ‘the provision of necessaries—food, sheker, clothing and 
medicine—without which humankind would swiftly be destroyed... 
the impact of disease, environmental degradation, entropy and demo- 
graphic imbalance... the impact of humanity on its own kind in the 
shape of warfare and violence’ (p. 4). ‘[S]ocieties are obliged to be 
prophylactic and recuperative with regard to’ these hazards, which 
constitute collectively the vampire of reason. Necessity, Blackburn 
argues, is unremitting and relentless, no mere exterior condition 
simply to be taken care of while the real and more interesting para- 
meters of social interplay and development can begin to operate. 
Necessity, and dealing with it, is internal to the structure of social 
existence, and is crucial for understanding what takes place in sophis- 
ticated and complex societies enjoying considerable productive 
surplus or marked productive differentiation, no less than in simpler 
societies. 


The Ruses of Resson 


The process of responding to the vampire of reason, in as much as it 
is successful, naturally selects for ever greater power and resource the 
distinctive human trait, rationality and cognition. Knowledge, both 
practical and theoretical, expands exponentially, creating along the 
way newer higher-order problems that provoke still higher-order cog- 
nitive response. This is a process of the ‘ruses of reason’ (the ‘hidden 
hand’ conception—apparently originally articulated by Mandeville, 
but brought to wide fame, and fertile deployment, by Adam Smith 
and in Hegel's famous adaptation of the idea, the cunning of reason) 
becoming progressively self-disclosing. The result is a conception of 
our collective estate, and of our probable destiny, that is quite pro- 
foundly Hegelian: though it will be a close-run thing, and the risks of 
utter catastrophe, on a high order, very real, we can reasonably antici- 
pate a scientifically ordered integrated world civilization. 


Hegelianism carries some risks, to which Blackburn’s theory is not 
wholly immune. The Hegelian universe encompasses—indeed, is of 
course centrally constituted by—freedom, rationality and culture. 
Science, philosophy and art are its richest flowers. They are for Black- 
burn too, even if for him it was not the intention of the world that it 
should produce those flowers. (It is unclear whether Hegel himself 
supposed that it was.) What place there may be for the ethical in a 
Hegelian universe is much less clear. 


The firmest root of Marxism may, surely, be not its Hegelianism, still 
less its purporting to be scientific economics, but its moral sensitivity 
and its moral vision: the wrenching awareness of social injustice and 
systemically imprisoning disadvantage (however ill that awareness sits 
alongside Marx's historicism), and the activist project of its diminu- 
tion or elimination through the creative command of material forces 
that history has provided, or will provide. This sensitivity, and vision, 
are almost completely lacking in Hegel, whose moral universe is com- 
fortable and cheerful: Die Woltgeschichts ist das Weltgericht (‘World 
history is the world’s court of justice’). Also, the conception of the 
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canning of reason, for all its extraordinary theoretical value, and 
fecundity, can lead rather easily to a non-interventionist, non-activist 
political stance of some complacency: one may feel that the subterran- 
ean logic of events (however objectionable some of them may be) has 
a rationality that would make deing anything (such as trying to make a 
difference in the social world) a futile exercise against the flowing cur- 

rents of history, which will surely make things come right, eventually. 

There is, of course, no logical link between commitments to the ruses 
or cunning of reason and a benignly complacent, and inactive, polit- 
ical stance; but there can surely be a practical and psychological one. 


Blackburn’s theory is certainly not Marxist, or even neo-Marxist. In 
accord with its divergent account of social and historical aetiology, it 
neither predicts nor gives any reason to welcome the prospect of 
major social revolution in the industrialized world. Best bets for the 
future lie always, for Blackburn, with the strong, the efficient and the 
rational (with a generous admixture, in those traits, of simple luck); as 
indeed they may. There is not even in Blackburn’s anticipatory vision 
a conviction that, where they part company, social democracy, or 
socialism in any form, comes closer to ectuslizing the Weltgeist than 
does liberalism (or indeed conservatism). 


Another feature, representative of Blackburn's more geopolitical view 
than of Hegel’s, may also invite concern, or scepticism. As Blackburn 
takes pains to point out, his theory is not social Darwinist. It offers no 
prescriptions at all for what societies in general, or ours in particular, 
ought to do if we would survive or thrive, except the rather general 
imperatives to fend off destruction, repair damage, foster creativity, 
and similar injunctions few could quarrel with. The theory's central 
ontological unit is the individual society and its fare. He makes critical 
use of natural selection as a mechanism for survival and development 
in all matters: ideas and theories, societies and human individuals 
among them. This seems theoretically plausible. There is also present 
at times in the book a tone of nature conceived as red in tooth and 
claw, and some pretty stern and stiff upper lips needed to contend 
with it. Given the eventual and inevitable heat death of che universe, 
under the full eye of eternity, reason may suggest that it cannot matter 
that a given society survive, since none will. Why conceive those 
factors that make for relatively longer or more effective life for a 
society as having greater significance than, say, moments or episodes 
of compassion or community, artistic appreciation, or deeply felt 
mirth? But these are minor quibbles only, and in fairness are not a 
response to any part of the actual theory, or the details of any of the 
historical analyses, of this very fine book. It is rich in synthesis of very 
disparate disciplines and results, and commands firmly and effect- 
ively the wide reading on which it rests. It should also be said that the 
theory the book proposes may actually be sree. 


Blackburn’s theory of history offers, as does Marxism, an interpretive 
schema within which to understand historical phenomena, and 
which, together with the right historical data (some but not all of 
which will be controversial, or open to alrernative interpretation) will 
permit explanations, and in principle predictions, of historical 
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phenomena of some generality. As with Spengler and Toynbee, the 
main target of such explanations will be the rise and fall, and the 
unfolding fluctuations in the world-historical fortunes, of discrete 
societies. These fluctuations are explained, for Blackburn, with refer- 
ence to a triad of environmental, military and economic challenge and 
response—response, where success occurs, coming increasingly to be 
pre-emptive and creative. Blackburn cites a wide range of historical 
(and pre-historical) examples—among them, Japanese industrializ- 
ation, the adoption of agriculture by hunter-gatherer societies, the role 
of West European feudalism in the aetiology of the scientific and 
industrial revolutions, Bronze Age military technology and the role of 
its replacement with iron weaponry in the formation of Athenian 
democracy, and very many others—in illustration and justification of 
his view. 


The Claims of World History 


Blackburn’s book will doubtless meet with heavy weather from more 
quarters than one. There will be Marxists or Marx scholars endeav- 
ouring to show that he maligns, distorts or oversimplifies Marx. 
There will be those hostile to world history—let alone philosophical 
history—convinced that no one can usefully have anything serious or 
well-informed to say about the whole canvas, the territory being 
simply too large. There will be those, content perhaps to allow magis- 
terial world historians like W.H. McNeill the requisite professional 
command of that terrain, but quite persuaded that philesephical history 
died, unlamentably and justifiably, with Toynbee’s final sorties in the 
Recensiderations volume of A Stray of Histery. This contingent is sure 
that history, even world history, must remain closely empirical to 
deserve serious attention, which must in turn imply no truck with 
grand categorial units like Challenge and Response (as in Toynbee) or 
Creation and Destruction, as with Blackburn. 


The grounds exist to make a strong case to the contrary. W.H. 
McNeill’s work is quite sufficient evidence that world history is a 
serious professional enterprise for a trained archivally based histor- 
ian.” Indeed, as I argue elsewhere,} McNeill himself deserves assess- 
ment as a philosopher—a philosophical historian, indeed one of very 
high stature. He is one of Blackburn’s primary sources, frequently 
cited in his footnotes. Like Blackburn, he utilizes patterns of explana- 
tion in history of widely divergent type: from the non-living environ- 
ment to microbes, to military technology, to productive forces, to the 
individual belief and goal systems of charismatic or powerful histor- 
ical individuals. Some would call this method, pejoratively, eclectic. 
It would more aptly be called ‘being serious’, trying to get things 
right. McNeill, like Blackburn, is quite comfortable with a graduated 


? McNeill’s major works in world history, or with significance for philosophical 
history, are The Ris of the West: A Hetery of the Haman Commanity (1963); A World 
Histery (1967); Plagues and Pespdes (1976); The Haman Condition: An Ecolegical and Hister- 
ical View (1980), The Purzait of Power: Techuelegy, Armed Force, and Society (1582); Pety- 
abascety and Natoma] Unsty ra World History (1986); and Mytbestery and Other Extays 


(1986). 
3 See “The Idea of Philosophical History’, Dislague, forthcoming. 
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* continuum of explanatory hypothesis moving between ideational and 
material causes. McNeill, indeed, is perfectly ac home with the idea of 
historical Lew, something that Blackburn refrains from discussing 
explicitly, perhaps mindful of Popperian strictures. 


There are a number of basic criticisms to be made of the book. For 
instance, Blackburn takes for granted a more familiar acquaintance 
with Marxist theory than is reasonable to assume. He also should have 
set out the theory of geopolitics more explicitly, and given its location 
in the history of ideas. The reader is left in the dark about who 
developed geopolitical theories or analyses, and when, and what 
dialectical role they have played in historiography or social science. 

Other theories than those Blackburn discusses deserve the author's 
consideration as serious rivals to his enterprise. I particularly noted 
the absence of the anthropologist Marvin Harris’s cultural material- 
ism. (Blackburn does draw on Harris’s work on Aztec cannibalism.) 
Cultural materialism purports to provide a framework for describing 
and explaining all culrural phenomena along materialist lines, sensi- 
tive, as is Blackburn’s own theory, to the pressures of extrahuman 
nature on the viability and the developmental course of individual 
societies. An expanded edition of The Vampire of Reason should cer- 
tainly take cognizance of Harris's book Caltwral Materialism (and per- 
haps especially its emic/etic contrast), A lesser quibble is that Black- 
burn gets Occam’s razor wrong (as many others do). It is not simply a 
principle of explanstory simplicity—ceteris paribus, the simplest 
explanation should always be preferred—but a principle of extelegical 
simplicity or economy: ceteris paribus, the explanation positing the 
fewest kinds of things should always be preferred. 


Richard James Blackburn's The Vamprre of Reasen is a significant 
contribution to speculative philosophy history. It deserves a wide 
audience, among philosophers, historians, social theorists, and those 
in general wanting to strive for an integrated understanding of 
humanity in history. 
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themes 


The obituary of Communism has been written many times over recent 
years but rarely is attention spared for its fate in China, the world’s most 
populous country. While-economic failure helped to destroy the hopes 
for Communist reform in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, 
the Chinese economy has experienced an extraordinary liftoff since the 
late seventies, growing at an average of around 10 per cent a year for over 
twelve years. This has permitted major improvements in living stan- 
dards and a reduction of some of the inequalities that marked Chinese 
society, such as that between the town and the country, or between the . 
earnings of men and women. China’s foreign commerce was worth $134 
billion last year, making it the world’s twelfth Jargest trading nation, 
ahead of Spain. It is often claimed that the key to China’s recent eco- 
nomic success is some mixture of repressive government and the 
unrestrained capitalism of the coastal ‘special economic zones’. Yet a 
momentum of transformation is not confined to the coast and owes little 
to the initiative of central government. Publicly owned rural industries 
contribute as much, or more, to the overall growth rate as do the 
enclaves of capitalism on the coast, and much more than the oss aaiue 
industries controlled by the ministries in Beijing. 


The buoyancy of the Chinese economy may prove unsettling to the 
government of Li Peng. The Chinese oppositionist Liu Binyan, whom, we 
interview in this issue, observes that Stalinism in China will come to no 
good end. But he does see China’s economic advance as furnishing a 
more hopeful context for political reform. Liu argues that the working 
people of the townships should be given most of the credit for the new 
momentum of development. Following a succession of political cam- 
paigns, which weakened the structures of the command economy and 
party-state, popular pressure from the rural townships in the late seven- 
ties succeeded in consolidating a more decentralized and devolved 
model of economic activity. For his part Liu is critical of both continuing 
bureaucratic repression and the often corrupt relationship between 
foreign investors and state officials. But he does see some more encourag- 
ing signs in the growth of civil society from below, which might in future 
permit a new opening to reform and democracy. While he welcomes much 
of the social initiative released by economic reform, he denies that this 
will have to assume fully capitalist forms. He also points out that events in ” 
Russia and elsewhere have impressed upon Chinese public opinion the 
wisdom of now seeking a negotiated way forward to democracy and 
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modernization if this can be obtained. Lin Chun, reviewing Jung Chang’s 
. remarkable family history and memoir, Wild Swans, also sees the new 
aspirations and capacities of China’s ordinary citizens as offering hope - 
that the terrible tragedies of the past may be avoided. In future issues we 
_ will be carrying further articles that explore the character of a country 
destined to play such a large role in the pattern of world development. 


_ If there is still uncertainty about China’s future, it is not too early to draw 
up a general balance sheet of the Communist experience and to take a 
bearing on the historical achievements and vicissitudes of the historic. 
Left. This is the task essayed by Göran Therborn in this issue in a charac- 
teristically comprehensive study. He cites evidence to show that genuine 
À social progress was sponsored by Communism in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union up to some time in the early seventies. But he finds that the 
classical recipes of the Left, whether Communist or social-democratic, 
have been outflanked in a global context where markets rather than 
enterprises dominate the organization of production. However, he 
advances reasons to believe that the geals of the Left can achieve a new | 
relevance and new definition in a world that is menaced by the feverish 
and rapacious lurches of the industrial capitalist order. 


In NIR 178 we published an essay by Ted Benton which argued that 
Marxism lacked some of the crucial concepts needed for an understand- - 
ing of the contemporary ecological crisis. In this issue he replies to Reiner . 
Grundmann’s response in NLR 187, which argued that the classical social- 

ist notion of human lordship over nature actually implied a wide- 

ranging sense of human responsibility for a sustainable natural order. 

Benton maintains that. traditional Marxism, though not blind to some ` 
ecological problems, still rests on a theory that fails to register the ways ` 
in which natural processes other than human labour contribute to. the 
lifeworld upon which we all depend. The issues debated by Benton and 
’ Grundmann are likely to inform that reconstruction which the politics of 


the Left requires. 


Age China Liani SE AEE EE dna ain 
PRI bas failéd to shake off the corruption and electoral fraud that has sus- 
tained it for so long. Opposition parties are permitted to run candidates, 
and those of the right-wing PAN are even occasionally allowed to win, 
but the PRI ensures, in all decisive tests—such as the presidential elec- :- 
tions of 1988—that its grip on the levers of state power is maintained. 
The PRI has been particularly anxious to block the PRD and its leader 
Cuauhtemoc Cardenas because they can so easily be presented as more - 
authentic representatives of the national revolutionary tradition than the - 
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PRI itself, At a time when the Free Trade Agreement will tie the fate of 
the North American states ever more tightly together, the struggle for 
democracy and social justice in Mexico possesses even greater signifi- 
cance beyond its own borders. 
Britain’s Conservative regime, only months away from its electoral vic- 
tory, is already incurring unpopularity because of economic mismanage- 
ment. But the Labour Party still has a long way to go to ensure that next 
time it offers an alternative that is convincing, coherent, radical and 
effective. In April this year it failed-either to indict the first-past-the-post 
electoral system, or to defend it—indecision on such a key issue made it 


‘vulnerable to Major’s attacks. In this issue of the Review we publish two 


assessments of the interim report of the Plant Committee, a body set up 
by the Labour Party to advise it on its policy towards electoral reform. 
Michael Dummett and Peter Mair bring a valuable expertise to bear on the 
questions of principle and evidence that are at stake. While the Labour 


- Party has prided itself on its attachment to democracy, it has, until now, been 


far too ready to identify the latter simply with Westminster practice. 
Although the occasion for these articles is local, the arguments and cri- 
teria they propose are of quite general relevance. The Left has long 
known that the counting of votes is only one moment in the functioning 
of a democracy; this point is reinforced, rather than contradicted, by an 
awareness of the very different ways in which votes can be counted. 


Finally, Laura Marcus reviews the latest edition of André Gorz’s The 
Traitor, assessing the work both as a document of its time and as an 
‘intellectual’ autobiography whose theoretical reflexiveness prefigures 
much current writing on the politics of the self. 
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interview 
Liu Binyan 


The Future of China 


Could you begin by telling us something abont your background and life in China? 


I was born in 1925 in northeast China and grew up in Harbin, a city greatly 
influenced by Russian culture. My father had lived in Russia for many years, 
and on his return to China became a Russian interpreter in a railway office. 
This Russian-oriented family background was a formative influence in my 
early life. I began to develop a serious interest in Marxism at the age of four- 
teen through a reading group organized by Communists. I participated in 
the underground resistance movement against Japan when I was eighteen, 
and subsequently became a Communist Party member in 1944. I worked as 


‘a journalist from 1951, but was condemned as an anti-Party/socialist rightist 


in 1957 for advocating freedom of the press and the right to criticize, and for 
exposing in my writings the dark side of society. After being expelled from 
the Party, I became a pariah, living a simple, modest existence for twenty- 
two years without any political rights. I was officially rehabilitated in 1979 
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and began writing again in much the same spirit for the People’s Daily 
and some major literary journals. I was expelled from the Party for the 
second time, and for the same reasons, in 1987. As a persecuted 
person in 1957 I was absolutely isolated, but thirty years later, after 
being purged again, I attracted popular sympathy and support—what 
a contrast! I have been visiting the United States since 1 aod am 
currently working at Princeton University. My recent publications in 
English are Astobtegraphy—A Higher Kind of Loyalty, Tell the World, and 
China’s Crisis, China’s Hope. It is my wish to return to China sooner 
rather than later. 

China is today ameng the few remaining countries in the world, and certainly 
the major one, whese Communist regime remains in place, claiming economic 
success and a degree of popular support. How de you explain this fact in contrast 
to the fate of Communism in the former USSR and Eastern Europe? 


First, China's historical trajectory is very different from that of either 
the Soviet Union or the other East European countries. For more than 
two decades prior to the seizure of power in 1949 the Chinese Com- 
munists had herpically resisted the ruling landlord class and the 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie, and opposed the occupation of the country 
by Japan, in tenacious military struggles. Their credit for this and 
their achievements in the first few years of the People’s Republic—the 
elimination of unemployment and inflation, as well as such longstand- 
ing social problems as widespread opium addiction, prostitution and 
banditry—contrasted sharply with the corrupt and incompetent Guo- 
mindang regime. Selfless and principled service on the part of Com- 
munist officials further strengthened the image of the Communist 
Party as the ‘great liberator’ of the people. By 1953, the restoration 
and reconstruction of the national economy, and the rural cooperative 
movement, which was a big step forward in land reform, had proved 
very successful. Meanwhile, the social position of poor peasants and 
workers—who made up the majority of the population—was radically 
transformed through the priority given to them and their children in 
education, employment and political preferment, they also benefited 
from the welfare system for state employees, including free medical 
care. These changes established conditions that, to this day, serve to 
legitimize the Communist Party’s grip on power. 


Secondly, China’s current stability is testimony to the regime's effect- 
ive screening of information and its system of ideological control, 
which filrer out much of what has really happened in the last forty 
years. Scattered reports or dispersed protests never come together: 
they remain fragmentary and contingent—disconnected events that 
fail to cohere into any form of systematic understanding or become 
public knowledge. The political system has prevented the emergence 
of any organized opposition inside or outside the Party, leaving no 
room for an alternative. It is very difficult to challenge a totalitarian 
power in a country that lacks a democratic tradition and an indepen- 
dent intelligentsia. 

Thirdly, we should bear in mind China’s considerable economic 
success. Although the 1989 democracy movement arose in direct 


fresponse to a perceived increase in corruption and social inequality, it 


is nevertheless the case that the remarkable improvement in living 
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standards brought aboni by economic reform has greatly cahad” 
the standing of the Communist regime. 


These ars convincing explanations. When you say that the sarly achievements of 
the regime remain factors favoxrable ta its continuation, are you thereby indi- 
cating that Communist rule bas not yet lost its legitimacy, despite severe official 
regime and long-term social achievements? What is the root of the drastic and 
seemingly fatal process of Communist degeneration? Is the historic rols of the 
Communist Party a justification for intellectuals to identify themselves with the 
government? 


To respond first to the-question about the regime’s legitimacy. As 
early as the mid 19708, Communism, as represented by the ‘Gang of 
Four’, had lost its legitimacy. The reforms carried out after the death 

j of Mao gave the Party a chance to recover some credit. For many 
people, however, the crackdown on the student movement of 1989 
marked the end of Communist legitimacy. Yet the collapse of Com- 
munism in the former Soviet Union has done the Chinese regime a 

| great service. Afraid of chaos, the breakup of the country, and the 
economic hardship that characterizes the current situation in the 
former Soviet empire, the Chinese people are now giving the Com- 
munist government another chance. 


Nevertheless, it has to be said that the old image of a benign Commun- 
4 ism is long gone in China as well. All other factors aside, knowledge of the 
great tragedies and failures for which the Communist Party was 
responsible has become increasingly widespread—events such as the 
famine of 1960—62 that cost millions of lives; the waste of the so-called 
‘third-line’ and other barely functioning industries, which drew sweat 
and toil from the workers; the endless political campaigns that produced 
numerous injustices; the inhuman conditions of the labour camps that 
incarcerated innocent people. The execution of young dissidents was 
even more flagrant, as many had been inspired by Marxism. Of course, 
public attitudes toward the Party vary greatly—between different 
generations, occupations and professions, vested interests, and so on. 


I do not think the pusillanimity and subservience of China’s intellect- 
uals can be justified. Most of us joined the Party when and because it 
led the struggle for the liberation of the exploited and the oppressed 
aod for national independence. But past achievements cannot com- 
pensate for its recent mistakes and crimes. The lack of a critical 
faculty among many intellectuals is a fundamental failing of our cul- 
peer tradition. 
Let xs return to the question of the weakness of China's intellectuals later. For 
the present could you say mere about the impact of the Sovist collapse on China? 
Specifically, do people in China tend te consider that Deng bas been proved right 
and Gorbachev wrong, by contrasting China’s economic progress and political 
stability with the difficult and confused ‘transition’ to nowhere in Russia and 
other former Soviet republics? 
The impact has been twofold. On the one hand, the collapse of Stalin- 
0 ist socialism elsewhere confirms our own experience in China: such a 
system will come to no good end anywhere. But on the other hand, 
anti-Communist policies—acts of revenge and discrimination against 
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Communists in Russia, East Germany or Czechoslovakia, for example 
—have disturbed many Chinese Communists and encouraged in them 
a defensive attitude, which for the moment helps consolidate the unity 
of the Party. My sense is that we are unlikely to see a Gorbachev-style 
attempt to reform Chinese Communism, because that attempt failed 
—Communism was not reformed but totally defeated. 


Doss the plight of Russia also help to strengthen nationalism, or a feeling of 
national pridi, in China, as people feel a sense of shams for the Russians, who 
abandoned the entire culture of a revolutionary tradition somehow too easily 
and blindly? 

Firstly, I do not believe socialism is dead, even in Russia; a false pic- 
ture is created by the Western media, which chooses not to report, for 
instance, on the activities of the left opposition there, or on the work 
of socialists within the Communist Parties in those ‘post-socialist’ 
countries. On the substantive point, there is, for me, nothing to cele- 
brate in that kind of Chinese national ‘pride’. Nationalism is the last 
card of the reactionary conservatives, who can still effectively use it to 
mobilize many people in the interests of a totalitarian politics. 
Nationalism within such a context is repugnant and dangerous. 


As to China’s economic performance over the last ten or fifteen years 
—which has succeeded in raising the standard of living—I want to 
stress one factor that is often neglected: it was less to the credit of the 
government than to ordinary Chinese people that the reform has 
taken place and worked. The decollectivization movement was initi- 
ated by the peasants. At the beginning it was opposed by the Party 
leadership, who therefore did not formulate suitable policies to 
encourage the process until it had already made considerable head- 
way. The same is true of the rapid development of village and town- 
ship industries. I am still inclined to believe that cooperatives organ- 
ized on a truly voluntary basis represent the way out for China’s so far 
largely unmechanized agriculture, and that the peasants are again 
ety a Piece: 

The reform pelicy was resisted by the conservatives, causing major setbacks, bat 
eventually reform carried the day. What is tbe foal dignifeana of the banes, 
and what is the relationship between economic and political reform? Do 
the repressive features of the Beijing regime explain economic dynamism? 
Alternatively, is continued economic advance threatened by the old power 
structure, which remains intact? Or will that advance itself bring about polit- 
scal change? 

The advantage of China’s economic reform is that the basic concern 
of ordinary people to become materially better off, and the fundamen- 
tal commitment of the Party to the maintenance of its power, coin- 
cide. In fact, only a small minority within the Party have so far 
opposed economic reform. Even some who originally opposed the 
market in the name of ‘socialism’ subsequently changed their minds 
as they found themselves benefiting from its introduction. The lack of 
resistance to the market-oriented reform reflects in the CCP a much 
less dogmatic ideology than that of its Soviet counterpart. We do not 
have an individual champion of reform of the standing of Gorbachev 
or Dubéek; nevertheless, strong support for thoroughgoing reform— 


\ mainly economic (the use of a market mechanism), but also political 
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(the extension of democracy)—can be found at all levels of the Party, 
/ despite the persistence of arguments concerning tactical or technical 
issues and differing views about its proper direction. 


Our reform is, nonetheless, gravely ‘disadvantaged by China's long 
history of government-run commerce and manufacture: the trans- 
formation of the privileged Party bureaucrats into a bureaucrat- 
y comprador bourgeoisie is already under way. The answer to the 
mystery of why ‘communism’ does not worry about ‘capitalism’ is 
oR that the group with the prime vested interest in economic 
reform consists of the leaders and their families. Using legal or illegal 
means, they obtain access to the state treasury and thereby control an 
immense amount of social wealth. 


Doss this phenomenon resemble the ‘foxr big families’ of the pre-liberation period 
under the Guomindang regime? 


Yes, to some extent, although the two historical contexts are obviously 
quite different. The combination today of national and foreign capital 
in the hands of those who, as officials, are ‘public servants’, and yet 
who, as businessmen, are at once in search of personal gain, is by far 
the most serious form of widespread corruption, and a source of mass 
discontent and therefore of potential crisis. I would add, though, that 
as reform progresses it seems likely that social forces will have to 
realign, and that a splitting up of the Party is likely. 


Can you elaborate on this speculation? Do you consider Communism to be 
reformable in China, and could you specify the forces at work inside the Party 
today? Are there any reasons to suppose that reformed Communism could be any 
more successful in China than it bas been elsewhere? 


One result of Deng’s reform of the 19808 which proposed recruitment 
of younger and better-educated cadres is that at present most of those 
of middle rank (vice-ministers or assistant provincial governors 
downwards) are in their forties and early fifties and possess formal 
qualifications. Their outlook and way of thinking are quite different 
from those of the veteran leaders, and they are much better informed 
about the outside world and new trends. Some are tempted by the 
West, but those familiar with the realities of life in China and who 
retain a belief in the original impulse and ideals of the revolution, and 

yet are themselves committed reformers, remain sceptical about a 

| ‘capitalist’ solution with its demand for ‘full-scale privatization’. Both 
groups, from their differing perspectives, oppose economic reform 
that in essence leads toward ‘capitalism with Chinese characteristics’ 
—the combination of indigenous bureaucracy and imported capital- 

Ì ism—and advocate instead political reform, beyond Deng’s programme, 
directed toward democracy. My point is that foreign observers tend to 
confine their attention to a few central leaders and the power struggle 
within that small circle, and ignore those newly emerged people at 
lower and local Jevels who have sustained the reform. 


Moreover, itis no longer appropriate to concentrate only on the Party and 
on inner-Party conflicts. The growth of technocracy, in economic devel- 
opment but also in politics and culture, must be taken into account, 
for example. Another significant group is the so-called ‘thinking gener- 
ation’—those, now in their late thirties to late forties, whose formative 
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years included the period of the Cultural Revolution. Their experiences 
—firscly as Mao’s ‘Red Guards’ and, in many cases, subsequently as 
objects of official opprobrium for opposing purges and social disloca- 
tion; living with the peasants or workers and championing the cause 
of the least privileged; receiving their education in a chaotic but never- 
theless innovative period—have together afforded them a deep under- 
standing of the country’s real conditions, and thereby enabled them to 
develop their own proposals for change. Our best writers, reporters, film 
makers, entrepreneurs and Party cadres, as well as key elements in the 
administration and the army, are of this generation, which now forms 
the backbone of Chinese society. The attitude of workers on the state 
payroll toward reform is also very important in determining its future 
direction: it is still an open question as to what should replace the now 
much criticized ‘iron rice bowl’ system of jobs for life. 

Has there been any discussion of ‘workers’ control’? 

No, not yet. There was in the early 1980s a movement from above for 
workers’ participation—part of Deng’s reluctant political reform. In 
1988, there was even an attempt, again from above, to grant the trade 
unions independence. But since the overall framework of Party 
control is intended to be beyond challenge, any move toward ‘work- 
ers’ representative committees’, or any other form of so-called ‘demo- 
cratic management’, can be no more than empty talk, a mere gesture. 
However, the movement now looks set to be revived from below. On 
the one hand, workers are likely to be enthusiastic about political 
gains, seeing them as compensation for their loss of economic security 
—the sharing of power over production and distribution will espe- 
cially be in their interest. On the, other hand, the position of the Party 
has been cpasidccably weikened osr the last few years, as the process 
of its separation from edministration and direct intervention in 
economic affairs has continued. 


Are you saying that in terms of everyday life the Party is no longer the decisive 
institution? Can it be said that the present regime corresponds to the classical 
Communist model as established in the Soviet Union? Would you give us a 
sketch of the political structure in China and bow it works? 
Communism in peasant China differed from the Soviet model from 
the very beginning. The long struggle between the Comintern-trained 
‘one-hundred- -per-cent Bolsheviks’ and Mao’s countrified Marxists 
| ended with the victory of the latter. Though China copied almost the 
entire set of Soviet systems in the 19503, Mao always put the emphasis 
J on ‘Chinese characteristics’, following a different path from that of 
the USSR in, say, buying out, rather than expropriating, the national 
bourgeoisie, and in the approach to collectivization, which was much 
less violent in China. Another example is the attitude adopted toward 
non-Communist parties thar were the allies of the CcP in the revolu- 
tion; these were allowed to continue to exist, though by no means as 
V independent oppositions. 
Then there followed the Cultural Revolution in the second half of the 
1960s, which dealt the Party machine a heavy blow. Despite the 
enormous effort made in the post-Mao period to restore that machine, 
it seems that what made it function in the past, its rigorous disci- 
pline, high prestige among the masses, and unswerving ideological 
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commitment, are all beyond repair. A pattern has become established 

f Sin local cadres overtly comply with, but covertly oppose, those 
instructions given by the centre which they do not like; and a certain 
understanding nowadays informs relations between the leaders and 
the led at almost all levels—friction can be avoided by observing the 
most perfunctory compliance with protocol. In accordance with the 
general relaxation of the Party organization, internal debate and 
disagreement is now well publicized through various channels. This 
important change enables those at the grass roots to have more 
influence on the decisions made in the Politburo. 


Another matter of note is that in recent years, since retired high Party 
officials at central and local levels have moved into the People’s 
Congress or the People’s Political Consultative Conference in Beijing 
and other parts of the country, the power of these two formerly 
‘rubber-stamp’ institutions has effectively increased. Their supposed 
role of ‘supervising’ the ruling Communist Party is gaining some real 
meaning. 

Your shatch is very enlightening. Would you further explain the balance of 
iea] cut ube Di as by alay a Usta oa D alien to 
træs that the military still plays a considerable part in determining China’s 
fata? Have Deng’s links with the army been a decisive factor in bis continuing 
power? There is an apparent tension between the powerful position of the mili- 
tary commanders on the one band, and the drastic reduction in the size of the 
army and the military estate on the ether. 


Ic is true that China has reduced its forces by a million troops and 
converted a large proportion of military-production facilities to 
civilian use, aiming at modernization of its armed forces and a release 
from the burden of military expenditure. However unpleasant this 
slimming down was for the army people, it is important to recall that 
the long-standing and deep-rooted strength of the army was built 
during the years of three civil wars, the war against Japan and the 
Korean War. Communist political power in China, in Mao’s words, 
grew ‘out of the barrel of a gun’ in the rural bases. If Deng were not 
himself an army man with very close connections to high-ranking 
military personnel, he would be unable to succeed either in his overall 
reform project or in the reorganization of the army. 


/ Like the Party, the army has long existed as a somewhat problematic 
unity. One of the legacies of the Chinese Communists’ peculiar path 
to power is what we used to call ‘mountain-stronghold mentality’, a 
reference to the sectarianism originating from the differences between 
bases, areas or army groups, and the fact of their shared interests and 
common cause. The art of politics, then, has been to a great extent the 
balancing of factions. Mao was a superb tactician in this regard and 
enjoyed such supreme power and personal prestige that he could act 
at will. Deng’s power cannot be compared with that of Mao, yet since 
the latter’s death he alone has possessed the skill and credentials, and 
is senior enough to keep control of, as well as obtain support from, 
the military. The army, like the Party, has been involved in business 
deals sanctioned by the reform policies, and is well known for its even 
bolder though less extensive corruption. This has produced a polariz- 
ation between the senior commanders, who benefit the most, and 
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rank-and-file soldiers and junior officers. My hope is that change will 
follow the promotion of better-educated and younger officers. 


What is the relation between area commands and local authorities? That is, 
bow de you recencile centralized control of the military with the authority of the 
regional powers? 

I am unable to generalize. The single case I know of is based on shared 
economic interests: the military and the Party administration in the 
Guangdong area have united to demand more autonomy and rights 
from the centre. 


Bat where might this kind of demand load? We bave seen in Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Unien the break-up of Communist federations and empires; might 
similar forms of separatism develop in China—for example, could the southern 
provinces try te split off? Is there currently any serious nationalist movement 
ameng the minorities? What is your assessment of the effects of the Guangdong- 
Style separatist tenclemctes? 
I have always believed in the right to self-determination. The only way 
to hold together a multiethnic country like China, and to ensure its 
economic and cultural development, is to safeguard this right. Fortu- 
nately so far we have not been confronted with a national conflict of 
the Yugoslav or Soviet kind. As for separatism, I am sympathetic to 
the claim for regional autonomy because it assists democratization of 
| the Communist syscem. In other words, in the absence of any organ- 
ized opposition, confrontation between the centre and the localities 
has a vital function: it has actually helped to check totalitarianism. 
Due to the Chinese tradition of a unified stare, I do not think any 
province of Han nationality (the Hans account for 96 per cent of the 
population) will declare independence. Decentralization of economic 
j and political power is nevertheless now an irreversible trend. 


You made a very interesting observation on the oppositional function of the 
development of local power. In this connection, wenld you commment on the 
influence of Taiwan and Hong Keng on the mainland? In particular, what is 
the popular response te the growing independence movement in Taiwan? 
I feel special gratitude toward the people of Hong Kong, whom 
among overseas Chinese demonstrated the strongest support for the 
1989 democracy movement. Hong Kong has been a safe haven for 
persecuted mainlanders since the early years of the revolution—for 
Communists and fellow travellers under the Guomindang regime, and 
dissidents under Communism alike. Taiwan’s influence, on the other 
hand, has been mainly economic. Democratic reform there has had 
little impact on the mainland: the population at large seems to have 
little interest in the issue of China’s unification. Nevertheless, the two 
ruling parties, CCP and KMT, will probably resume cooperative rela- 
y tions before too long. One matter that is of some immediate concern, 
it should be said, is the effect of commercial and colonial cultures on 
our coastal areas, especially in the ‘special economic zones’. 
You sound somewhat nostalgic. Perhaps we could wow tern to the question of 
‘caltere’— specifically the realm of social psychology or popular consciousness. 
What is yexr impression of the gravity of China’s ‘i ical crisis’ and the 
social problems accompanying the reform process? Do yeu attribute them solely to 
the ‘open deor’ policy and foreign influence? 
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I must say that I have no nostalgia for the core of Chinese Communist 
ideology, which has denied individuality and effectively ‘instrumen- 
talized’ people and cultural life over the past several decades. It is 
precisely because of the paucity and hypocrisy of that extreme asceti- 
cism that the low culture of commercial advertising, pornography and 
the fetishism of money so readily finds adherents today. As I men- 
tioned earlier, although China copied the Soviet system, it never quite 
followed that road of economic and political development. One 
striking distinction between the two societies is the effectiveness in 
China of using ethical concepts to impose ideological control and, 
more, to mobilize people in mass movements of ‘self-education’ or 
‘self-reconstruction’ in a-way that convinces them that such com- 
pliance in fact represents volition. For a long time we believed in the 
idea of ‘being the Party’s docile instrument’, of individualism as ‘the 
root of all evil’, of ‘fearing neither hardship nor death’—indeed many 
of us deliberately sought hardship and even death, which were seen as 
essential constituents of life, if not virtues and goals in themselves. 
Any concern with the self was politically unacceptable. 
All this has its origin in China’s military-Communist tradition: in the 
Y iaae way that brutal wars lack any respect for human life, so cruel 
conditions imposed and policed by an immensely strong enemy pre- 
vent the growth of a free spirit and of trust. The price paid for the 
FESS of the people and the nation in a genuine revolution was the 
absolute repression of individual humanity. The armed revolution 
rationalized such repression—calling it ‘the revolutionary tradition’ 
in the peaceful post-revolutionary period. It was clear from my own 
experience of living in a liberated area for three years, before the 
Communists seized state power, that the revolution would assuredly 
bring people a better material life, but that it might not achieve free- 
dom and happiness beyond that. This seemed to follow from the 
heavy military flavour, and from the fact that Mao and the Commun- 
;ists did not believe that men could be free without at once regressing 
J to a debased state. My anticipation of a military-camp-style socialism 
has regrettably proved to be correct. 


Was the propaganda campaign against ‘bourgeois humanism’ also important 
in building such an anti-individualist mentality? 
Yes, very important. That campaign lasted thirty years, aiming at the 
ultimate instrumentalization of human individuals. Even the much 
celebrated and short-lived policy of ‘a hundred flowers’ was directed 
ee ee E E SEEE 
not contents. But how, we might ask, can there be a socialism with no 
individuals and only machines? What is socialism for and how can it 
[a built without people? This paradox reveals the fundamental flaw in 
| Maoist socialism. 
I see the degraded morality of China’s reform period as in part a reac- 
‘tion to, or compensation for, the mistaken denunciation of humanism, 
J rather than as a result of corrosive external influence. Once the old 
doctrine collapsed, many committed people became passive, apathetic 
and cynical, some very bitter. I have been astonished at the develop- 
ment, since the mid 1980s, of what can only be described as a desper- 
l | ate consumerism and ethos of pleasure-seeking, at the wholesale 
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, plunder of society and other people, the flood of crimes, the waves of 
overseas migration, the apparently aimless destruction of public and 
state property—antisocial behaviour fuelled by naked egoism and 
blind worship of anything foreign. For the first time in my life I am 
meeting ordinary Chinese people who no longer regard this country as 
their own; indeed, many regard it as an object of hate or contempt. 


If, as you suggest, the entire society is degenerating, where can we find resources 
for change? Do you think you are perbaps overly pessimistic? 
No, I don’t think I am. My point is that in the present conjuncture 
moral decline and the awakening of self-consciousness are cotermin- 
ous. The Cultural Revolution had the effect of challenging the found- 
ation of our ‘slave’ mentality. One of the gains of the more recent 
reform, which began with the movement of ‘emancipating the mind’, 
was the further purging of Chinese citizens’ servility toward the state 
—a process which has had and will continue to have considerable 
political implications. The liberation of peasants from communes, for 
example, was a significant achievement in this regard: serving to 
diminish citizens’ personal attachment to the state and encouraging 
the growth of an ethic of independence. 
It is still unclear what precisely lay bebind the doctrine of anti-(boxrgesis) 
bumanism. It seems a clear verdict of bistery that the CCP was mistaken to 
resist CPSU-led de-Stalinixation in the late 19505, and that this mistake was 
decisive and fatal, Had it not done so, China would probably net bave gone so 
far in the direction of Stalinism, given Mao’s lack of respect for beth Stalin and 
the Comintern; and maybe the international Communist movement would then 
have taken a course of reform and renewal rather than defeat. What assess- 
meni would yeu make of this important background factor? 
I think you are right to stress the significance of the Sino—Soviet split. 
The slogan put forward in the Khrushchev era was ‘Everything for 
{Mant The Chinese Party's criticism of ‘modern revisionism’ was bound 
to counter that slogan. This also explains why the so-called ‘issue of 
human rights’ was not recognized in China until very recently. What 
was at stake, after all, was the guarantee of the Party's absolute power, 
ch feurs rhe elimination of any independent thinking. 


To take up your mention of buman rights: de yeu concur with the charges made 
against China on this issue? Hew weald you comment on the Chimese govern- 
menis attempts to defend itself? 

Nobody can defend the indefensible. No honest government official 
can deny that China has a poor record with regard to human rights. 
This matter cannot simply be dismissed as mere ‘Western opinion’; it 
is a matter of vital importance that we ourselves in China must face. 
The operation of a system of ‘personal rule’ rather than the rule of law 
has permitted all kinds of physical and psychological violations— 
against those living and working in rural villages as much as against 
those in the Zhongnanhai offices, during the course of well-intentioned 
social experiments as well as ill-motivated power struggles. The volun- 
tarist push for ‘socialist transformation’ at any cost outweighed the 
gains of economic construction and seriously affected our quality of 
life, not to mention its contribution to factors like runaway popula- 
tion growth and large-scale environmental damage. I acknowledged 
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earlier that in some ways the Communist Party has made a ade 
contribution to the nation’s well-being. Had it been able also to 
understand and respect human rights, many disasters and much 
suffering would have been avoided and people in China would have 
lived a more satisfying and happier life. 


I would like to return to the subject of intellectuals. What is the current sitna- 
tion within China’s literary and press circles? Who actually runs the media in 
different parts of the conntry? 


The official media—in effect the only formal channel of information— 
are run by the Party propaganda departments both in Beijing and at the 
provincial and lower levels. The State Ministry of Broadcast, Television 
and Film is instructed by the Party Central Committee’s special group 
in charge of propaganda and cultural affairs. But China is such a huge 
country, with a tradition known as ‘the sky is so high and the emperor 
so far away’, that central Party control cannot always be tightly main- 
tained. Also, because we lack any formal organ of press censorship, 
the quality of a newspaper, for example, is heavily dependent upon the 
abilities and judgment of its editor. In the 1980s, the political climate 
directly determined the degree of press freedom. Consequently, those 
in this sector of the mass media suffered greatly during the crackdown 
against the protest movement of 1989. Many friends have spoken of 
the bitterness felt by conscientious journalists since that time, espe- 
cially because their colleagues languish in prison, a few serving long 
sentences, and nothing can be done to effect their release. 

The situation of the literary circles is a little betrer. Influential writers 
have managed to protest by recourse to civil disobedience: they have 
either stopped writing or now only write for local publications beyond 
the reach of the conservative ideologues. They also find excuses to avoid 
attendance at official meetings. Keenly aware of this opposition, the 
authorities have not to this day dared to call the fifth Conference of the 

WAll-Chine Writers’ Union, which was originally scheduled for 1989. 


But if they have stopped writing altogether, or indeed even if they have simply 
ceased te write for the important journals, their influence diminishes. If we 
recall the authoritative role that critical social literature played in the pest- 
Cultural Revolution period, doesn’t this abnegation represent a great loss? 

In fact, a strong tendency or fashion emerged in the wake of the Cultural 
Revolution to escape the immediate reality of Chinese society and to 
write either in an outdated spirit of ‘art for art's sake’ or with an eye on 
the Western market. This tendency, which is very different from my 
own, has unquestionably had a negative impact on the development 
of China’s literature and art. There are, however, currently some signs 
of revival of a vigorous and critical journalism and literature, result- 
ing from a shift in favour of reform following Deng’s trip to the South 
early this year. There is good reason to believe that a relatively relaxed 
climate will now set in, such as was seen from time to time in the 19805. 


So you are of the view that the forces of reform are growing in strength. Can you 

tell ws what lias behind this belief? Are you referring to the forthcoming Party 

conference? What particular oxtcoms are you expecting? 

The fourteenth Party Congress is likely to be a turning point, in that it 
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will reveal the outcome of the struggle—mainly in the political and 
ideological realms—between reform Communists and die-hard Stalin- 
ists. The arguments over the necessity for 2 thoroughgoing economic 
reform—though not the manner of its concrete implementation— 
have already largely been settled. As a result of the retirement of the 
first two Communist generations, significant changes of personnel 
could be decided at the Congress; these will very possibly be to the 
reformers’ advantage. It is likely that the inner-Party struggles that are 
unfolding as the Party Congress approaches could produce greater 
press freedom—a direct result of the need both sides have to publicize 
their causes and garner support. 

What de you think will bappen following the death of Deng? 

I do not wish to give an impression that China's destiny hinges on one 
individual. For, as I said before, without the extensive and broad- 
based search for an alternative, reform would not have been initiated. 
Nevertheless, the balance of the currently contending forces within 
the Party does critically depend on Deng’s strength. There might be 
unrest in some areas after his death but, so long as the leadership does 
not turn its back on change, there need not be widespread disorder or 
a breakdown. China can maintain a course of peaceful transforma- 
tion. Even if one day other parties are allowed to exist, I believe a 
renewed Communist Party, free of both its Stalinist and bureaucratic- 
capitalist components, could still be a major force. 


Perbaps you would say a word bere about the loosely organized ‘overseas demec- 
racy movement’ led by the political exiles whe fled the pest-Tiananmen Square 
crackdown, which seeks a multi-party system and a free-market wonemy for 
China? 

In short, it is my view that there is little to be done outside the coun- 
try. My support goes to those leading participants of the 1989 move- 
ment who have stayed in China, suffering persecution but retaining 
their commitment to democratic reform. They have my greatest 
respect. 


nearly half a century? What bope de you bave for the future of your people and 
country? : 

As I told you at the beginning, I began to read Marxism seriously at 
the age of fourteen and joined the Communist Party at nineteen. 
What I had sought was a free and flourishing new China, a society 
without exploitation and repression. Looking back, I feel no regret for 
the path I chose—neither my participation in the revolution and com- 
plicated relationship with the Party, nor the influence on me of 
Marxism. My experience between 1957 and 1979 of being at the 
bottom of society made me 2 loyal member of the working people. I 
am proud of my efforts against the privileged bureaucrats and social 
injustice in general. I believe China will find her own path to a 
credible socialism. The past failures and successes have prepared the 
ground for, rather than destroyed, such a future. 


Goran Therborn 


The Life and Times of Socialism 


As the light of socialist hopes and expectations fades, and the need for clear 
{vision and historical perspective grows imperative, we might look to the owl 

of Minerva, trusting she will neither be dazzled by the fires of capitalist cele- 

bration (or crisis?) nor succumb to the absolute darkness of despair. 


What is needed at this time is a historical account able to provide sufficient 

definition for the purposes of historians and social scientists, and yet at once 

accessible enough for (ex-)militants to recognize their own roles and exper- 

iences. The reflections that follow obviously make no presumption to provide 

such an account, they represent, in fact, no more than a preliminary sketch 
Es the field. 


From the point of view of social science, socialism is best approached as a 
culture and as a set of institutional stractwres, both located in a particular his- 
torical epoch. A culture provides its members with three basic orientations: an 
identity, a world-view (a particular cognitive competence), and a set of values 
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and norms. The structures people are located in provide resources 
and impose constraints, distribute power and powerlessness. The 
epoch, finally, constitutes a conjunction of cultures and structures, 
temporally bounded. Rather than enumerating and examining closely 
the socialist forms of these analytical components, I shall confine 
myself to illustrating them briefly, and then concentrate on certain 
aspects that are of special significance to a historical interpretation. 


Socialism: A Culture of Identity 


Socialism has existed as a culture of identity, primarily in terms of 
class—the working class. But it has also sustained itself in a number 
of other ways, such as through an identification with the people, the 
oppressed, the labour movement, the Revolution, and—at the centre of 
the socialist tradition—by reference to the pantheon of Marx, Engels, 
Kautsky/Bernostein/Lenin, and other national founders, in their corpus 
of canonical writings and concepts. In addition, the culture of socialism 
has depended on its membership cards, networks of common under- 
standing, and its symbols and rituals—the red flag and other, less uni- 
versal, standards, such as the red star, the hammer and sickle or the 
red rose, The Internationals and other songs, the clenched-fist salute. 
Socialist theory in general and Marxism in particular provided three 
crucial elements of socialism’s intellectual culture: first, an explanation 
of injustice and inequality in terms of the operation of capitalism and 
imperialism, and more generally in terms of class rule and exploit- 
ation; secondly, a historical perspective that located the possibilities of 
change within the very development of capitalism; thirdly, a conception 
of social and historical agency that emphasized the capacity and col- 
lective strength of the exploited, the oppressed, the downtrodden. The 
core of socialist values might be said to consist of equality and solidarity, 
which may be given either an individualist or a collectivist inflection, as 
in the communist utopia of Marx and Engels and in most socialist- 
movement practice respectively. Both core values are conceived uni- 
versalistically, referring, at least in principle, to all humankind. 


As regards structures of power and other such material resources, 
socialism has produced at least two distinct types. One is the perma- 
nent, grass-roots mass organization: the labour movement of trade 
unions and parties—the agent of struggle. The other is a set of eco- 
nomic institutions—of socialist development, production and distri- 
bution. The latter comprise public planning and resource-allocation, 
mechanisms for monitoring socioeconomic developments and per- 
formance, public ownership and regulation, the welfare system and 
other forms of redistribution. (While certain of these mechanisms 
have also been adopted by avowedly non-socialist political forces, this 
type of institution initially developed from within socialist traditions, 
including those of ‘war socialism’, ‘Christian socialism’ and so on.) 
Even though there have been attempts at setting up a particular kind 
of socialist state, these have de facto derived from combinations of the 
socialist movement and specific national political traditions, whether 
in the form of the Leninist one-party state or that of social-democratic 
government in the liberal democracies. 


Although socialist values may be found in various historical periods, 
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socialist culture as such forms a major part of one particular epoch, 
that of modernity: the historical era inaugurated by the French and Amer- 
ican Revolutions, an epoch perhaps most distinctively characterized 
by its discovery of the future, a conception open, novel, pregnant with 
possibility. Hitherto the future was conceived of as a repetition of, or 
alternatively as a decline from, the past, or as the preliminary to the Last 
Judgment of life on earth.' Socialism, that is, emerged in the modern 
epoch as a major variant of the future conceived as something differ- 
ent from the present and the past: a post-feudal, post-capitalist 
society. It developed in two distinct time-spaces: those of ixdustrial/ 
won-industrialrxed and celeste coart modernity. 


Socialist culture and mass s orgauibedon developed and gained histor- 
ical significance as manifestations of the industrial working class and 
labour movement. Although it is the case that a number of agrarian 
and other non-industrial interests provided important components of 
the socialist movement in the era of industrial capitalism—sharecrop- 
pers in Emilia, crofters in Finland, small wine-growers in southern 
France, and public-sector school teachers throughout France—its core 
support and organizational capacity in the European context were 
among industrial workers and those in the transport sector. As a move- 
ment, then, socialism developed organically with the industrialization 
of the European continent, albeit on the basis of artisanal traditions. 


The socioeconomic organization of industrial capitelism thus pro- 
vided the underpinning of socialist culture—its historically novel 
class identity. The developmental tendencies and the business cycles 
of nineteenth-century industrial capitalism provided, in turn, the 
empirical frame of reference for the socialist theory of the world, and 
for the practice of socialist mobilization. The socialist values of 
equality and solidarity were not, in and of themselves, born of indus- 
trial society, but their universalist claim became firmly established 
only with the emergence of mass markets and the erosion of occupa- 
tional divisions of labour. 


In contrast to its intrinsic ties to industrialism, socialism’s links with 
the colonial epoch and the anti-colonial struggle were historically con- 
tingent. Pre-industrial colonization and anti-colonialism—of the 
Americas, for example—had no connection to any elements of social- 
ist culture; however, in the twentieth century such culture has per- 
meated virtually all the major anti-colonial and anti-imperialist move- 
ments. This holds for the Indian Congress Party—the pioneering 
nationalist organization of the whole colonial zone from Northwest 
Africa to the archipelagoes of the South Sea—the ANC, the Indonesian 
nationalist movement, Pan-Africanism and Pan-Arabism. Socialist 
anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism were even more central to the 
major Asian Communist movements—the ultimately defeated ones 
such as the Filipino, Malayan and the Indonesian, as well as the vic- 
torious ones: the Chinese, the North Korean, the Indochinese. While 


1! See G. Therborn, 'Vías a través la modernided’, Lecture to the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies, 26 November 1990, publicanon forthcoming; and ‘Revolution and Reform. 
Reflecuons on Their Linkages through the Great French Revolution’, in Semballsvatex- 
shat, skonemi, historia, Goteborg 1989. 
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all these movements maintained a clear position on the issue of class 
struggle, their growing influence, and on occasion ability to seize power, 
were above all due to their anti-colonial and anti-imperialist stand, and 
the ability to exploit possibilities opened up by the world war between 
Western and Japanese imperialism. In Latin America significant social- 
ist cultures developed, primarily out of anti-imperialist struggle: for 
instance, the left wing of the Mexican revolutionary regime, movements 
in Peru and Guatemala, and, most dramatically the Cuban Revolution 
and its repercussions. In addition, a culture of socialist rhetoric has 
been cultivated by a large number of post-colonial non-Communist 
regimes, from Sukarno’s Indonesia, the early days of independent 
Singapore, Burmese socialism, and that of the Nehru dynasty in 
India, to the Islamic, Arab and African socialisms further west. 


Since liberalism was the active ideological and political force behind 
lare-nineteenth-century/twentieth-century colonialism, modern social- 
ist theory was the only body of thought capable of making sense of 
colonialism to the colonized. In the colonizing world only Commun- 
ists and left-wing socialists stood for universalist, non-racist concep- 
tions of equality, and offered solidarity to the nationalist movements 
of the colonial zone. The victorious Communist revolutions of Russia, 
China and Cuba also provided material support, as well as represent- 
ing, in themselves, models of independent development. 


The epoch of socialism, then, was de facto as much the era of anti- 
colonial and anti-imperialist struggle as that of class struggle engen- 
dered by industrial capitalism. 


The Conjunctural Crisis of Eastern European Socialism 


The most immediate reason for the wholesale questioning of the entire 
socialist experience of the twentieth century is the political, economic 
and ideological defeat in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union 
of the Communist brand of socialism, a development underscored by 
the reversion to markets and private ownership in Communist China 
and Indochina. Among the poor protégés—from the former South 
Yemen to Benin—of the former ‘Socialist camp’ or ‘Communist 
bloc’, and also among post-Leninist democratic socialists, those 
defeats have posed the question as to whether socialism any longer 
stands for development and progress—in short, whether it represents 
the future. Why thar is so is far from self-evident. 


In themselves, those events and their repercussions, however dramatic 
and far-reaching, might be seen as essentially conjunctural. Economic 
growth in the Communist countries had until recently been quite 
impressive, and in 1969 a prominent Western economic historian 
published a study of the two major high-growth economies of the 
world, Japan and the ussR.? The major uprisings or attempts at 
reform in postwar Eastern Europe had all been explicitly socialist, up 
to and including Polish Solidarity in 1980—81 It could hardly be 
argued that the hoisting in 1989-90 of the flag of privatization and 
the market economy represented the victorious realization of East- 
ern European aspirations hitherto suppressed by the use or threat 





7A Maddison, Ecomemic Growth i Japan and the usse, London 1969. 
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of Soviet armour. Rather, these developments might be regarded as 
reflecting, under circumstances of massively increased East-West 
communications, a unique combination of conjunctures in Europe in 
the 1980s, headed by a prolonged boom in the West and stagnation in 
the East. Only a few years earlier, after all, in the depths of Western 
European depression, celebrations of the market economy would have 
been considerably more muted and discordant, in the East as well as 
in the West. What is more, apart from the most unbending members 
of the nomenklatura and a handful of sycophants, few socialists had 
ever had any enthusiasm for one-party regimes, police surveillance or 
leader cults, not to speak of the Berlin Wall. Such phenomena had 
long been regarded as either inimical to socialism or at least as regret- 
table peripheral phenomena. Their demise was therefore warmly 
welcomed by socialists, and even received positively by Gorbachev, 
upsetting only the rulers of the few remaining Communist states. 


In other words, had the political conjuncture in the East, centred as it 
was on disillusion with socialist reform, simply coincided with 
economic stagnation or recession there and the boom in the West, 
then the discerning historian or social scientist would have been justi- 
fied in emphasizing the contingency and fragility of the dramatic 
events of 1989, however enlarged they have since become in popular 
perception. The dramatic fell in living standards in Eastern Europe 
following the collapse of socialism, by 20—30 per cent in 1990-91, and 
the return of recession in the West, should further caution against 
conclusions that stress the inevitability of collapse. 


It is still difficult to determine precisely when the point of no return— 
to a new socialist economic policy—in the Soviet Union was reached, 
although corroboration of its passing was provided by the bungled 
coup of August 1991. Nevertheless, for quite some time the presence 
of Gorbachev and his initial entourage of reformers indicated that the 
USSR and the CPSU were indeed capable of radical, democratic change. 
And Mikhail Sergeevich was all the time aiming at a reformed social- 
ist society, egalitarian and modern. The longer a new economic course 
was postponed, the more economically disastrous the effects of social 
and political disintegration became. In any case, the passing of the point 
of no return was conjunctural rather than systemic. After all, the spec- 
tacular economic growth in China in the 1 shows the possibility 
of successfully introducing elements of marketization into a socialized 
economy while preserving a predominance of public ownership. 


However, what began as a conjunctural crisis has subsequently 
assumed the status of an epochal shift or, rather, a historical turning 
point. It is this rather than any particular defeat or intrinsic defi- 
ciency in socialism itself that suggests the current period marks the 
end of the socialism we have known for the past one hundred and fifty 
years or so. More precisely, it is the specific conjuncture in Eastern 
Europe and—after the coup—in Russia that, together with three 
epochal shifts, looks set to bring about the demise of hitherto existing 
socialist culture. Socialism’s close relation to these lamer develop- 
ments has not been sufficiently organic for a renewal to be achieved 
from existing bases of support. The defeat of Eastern European social- 
ism—including its dissenting currents—combined with the lacklustre, 
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often anti-socialist, performance of Western social democracy after 
1975, seems to have destroyed any potentiality for a regeneration of 
socialism. The latter may still be hoped for, but as the twenty-first cen- 
tury approaches, no labour movement, no anti- imperialist movement, 


_ no surviving socialist regime, is offering a convincing vision of a 
socialist future. 


One of the epochal shifts crucially affecting the viability of classical 
socialism is the end of colonialism and of overt, instinitionalized 
racist oppression. Following the recent independence of Angola, 
Mozambique, Zimbabwe and Namibia, the dismantling of apartheid 
and white supremacy is now beginning in South Africa. The import- 
ant role socialists have played in anti-colonial and anti-racist struggles 
has had a direct impact upon the major liberation movements, and, 
indeed, has received recognition far beyond them—consider, for 
example, the respect South African democrats are now paying the 
country’s Communist Party. However, in the wake of the defeat of 
colonialism and racism, the importance of socialist solidarity with the 
anti-colonial and anti-racist cause, and the attraction of universal egal- 
itarian values, diminish.’ The end of colonialism and of apartheid 
does not, of course, mean the end of imperialist intervention and 
racism; and struggle against these forms of oppression will remain a 
priority of the Left. Domestic racism, however, tends to be woven into 
the social fabric in forms which render the politics of anti-racism 
class-divisive and therefore difficult to contain within a classical class 
perspective, one that depends upon mobilization of the broad 
working-class movement. And though the Left may reunite against the 
hypocrisy and brutality of latter-day imperialist activity, in the post- 
colonial epoch the larger issues surrounding intervention tend to be 
blurred. Consider, for example, the nature of the three latest targets of 
overt and direct US military intervention: the anonymous murderers 
of Maurice Bishop in Grenada, the paid CIA agent, drug dealer and 
thug, Antonio Noriega, and the gas bomber, warmonger and dictator 
Saddam Hussein and his regime. 


The Post-Industrial Epoch 


While the demise of colonialism and the explicitly racist regimes has 
had a tendency to divide and fragment the broad popular support 
that exists for socialist values, the coming of post-tedustrial society hits at 
the foundation of core socialist support. In the developed capitalist 
countries, broadly defined as the OECD area, the proportion of indus- 
trial workers in overall employment peaked at 37 per cent in 1969, 
while their absolute numbers declined from 1973-74. Only in Europe 
did society ever become predominantly industrial, in the sense of 
having a relative preponderance of industrial over agricultural and 
service employment.* Other countries—the USA, Japan, South Korea, 
the states of Latin America—have developed from agrarian into 
service societies. The polarization predicted by socialist theory, 


3 Cf. John Saul, ‘South Africa: Between “Barberism”™ and ‘“‘Scructural Reform” ’, Nix 
188, July-August 1991 

4 See G. Therborn, . olaa nal che Ose SF Porladasii Bday., in S. Kozyr- 
Kowalski, ed., Theorss ef Social Differentiation, Pornan, forthcoming. 
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between an overwhelming industrial working class and a tiny class of 
capitalists and their allies, did occur in mining communities and, on 
a larger scale, in many industrial cities; but it only assumed a national 
scale in a few European countries for brief periods, often taking a 
multiplicity of forms, and simply failed to materialize in the rest of the 
world. It will now never do so. 


The significance of the transition to post-industrialism in this context 
can be measured by the latter's effects on structural and cultural 
homogeneity. For, the large-scale industrial workplace, involving a 
concentration of coequal workers and the proud tradition of strength 
and independence associated with the work of production, consti- 
tuted the core site of the socialist working-class movement. Deindus- 
trialization was to an extent offset for a time in several countries by 
the growth of large-scale public social services, which pitted the provi- 
sion of welfare and an ethos of public assistance against the capitalist 
logic of commerce and profit. But the grounds for class solidarity 
between tax-funded public-service workers and those in the industrial 
sector are far from self-evident, and consequently alliances are not 
forged easily. What is more, the growth of public-service employment 
has, for the time being at least, come to a halt, while the social frag- 
mentation produced by private-sector deindustrialization continues. 
The precarious and always somewhat contingent working-class unity 
that did exist has fractured, and there are no signs to indicate that it 
might be re-established. 


Related to the arrival of post-industrial society is a change in she rela- 
honship between enterprise and the market. Socialist theory was predicated 
upon the tendency of the former to replace the lamer. This was 
important because public enterprise and the interests of a state can 
be collectively organized, in contrast to a market, the functioning of 
which requires precisely the opposite of collective control: a set of 
independent actors isolated from each other. The progress of indus- 
trial concentration and the extension of cartelization were manifest- 
ations of the former tendency, reinforced in the 19308 by a decline in 
world trade and the growth of state intervention. The 19308 were also 
the high point of the Soviet Five-Year Plans, and of international 
admiration for them. The tendency, in the interwar period and mid 
19408, largely independent of political ideology, to nationalize, muni- 
cipalize or publicly regulate roads, railways—including, for instance, 
the Paris Métro and the London Underground—telephone systems 
and broadcasting, expressed the increasingly social character of those 
particular productive forces, namely transport services and commu- 
nication networks. However, the post-World War II boom, with its 
continuous expansion in world trade and the mass production of the 
private car, halted this socializing process, although—as was the case 
in the labour market—the effects of the new development were off- 
set for a while by the growth of the welfare state. While-this growth 
has now stopped, the process of deindustrialization, the enhanced 
role of finance, the advent of customized computer-based produc- 
tion technology, and the rapid expansion of services, in both the 
business and personal sectors, provided by networks of small firms, 
are all contributing to the ascendancy of the market in relation to the 
enterprise. : 
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Compared to the tangible and macroscopic character of the emergent 
trend in world politics and the world economy, the third epochal shift 
is somewhat elusive, its impact so far rather narrow, and its long-term 
direction still uncertain. Nevertheless, all the signs suggest that it 
will have profound implications for the situation of socialism. I refer 
to the questioning of the whole cultural epoch of modernity, not in 
the reactionary terms of the past but in the form of post-medernity. In 
one sense, post-modernism exists as a rather arcane literary current 
of doubtful intellectual worth. On the other hand, however, post- 
modernity refers to a cultural motif clearly visible in the wider world 
beyond the specialist journals: namely, the denial or the profound 
questioning of the funure—that is, of the future as different, as novel, 
as shapeable or achievable, as something worth striving for. The 
epoch of modernity and its key concepts of progress, development, 
enlightenment, emancipation are bound up with that concept of the 
future. So, too, is socialism in the way that it has evolved. But if the 
future is wholly unknowable, conceived as a mere random mutation 
. of sociocultural forms, or, as an idea, designated a dangerous utopia, 
there can be no new society—whether socialist or not-—to strive for. If 
there is no question of development, there can be no vanguard, either 
political or cultural. 


To connect the crisis of socialism with that of modernity is not as far- 
fetched as many down-to-earth materialist comrades might think. 
Because, although fundamentally a class-based and popular movement, 
socialism has from the beginning also been a strand of high culture, 
nourished and enriched by wide-ranging and very sophisticated intel- 
lectual resources. Classical Marxism considered itself the heir of Brit- 
ish political economy, French socialism (socialist political thought and 
revolutionary historiography) and German philosophy. Socialist theory 
and revolutionary politics have in turn always cultivared and main- 
tained close and productive links with advanced work in science, phi- 
losophy and art. Was the intellectual movement of 1968, spanning the 
whole spectrum of the arts and other fertile disciplines, the last or just 
the latest example of a two-way traffic of ideas between socialism and 
High Culture? Whar is certain is thet the important intellectual com- 
ponent of socialist culture (with a amali ‘c’) has a genealogy and a shared 
cognitive interest that makes the current intellectual controversies 
about modernity and post-modernity pertinent to its own prospects. 


Failure, Irrelevance or Success? 


The heated controversy surrounding the issue, and the inconsistency 
and often ambiguous status of the evidence, do not sanction a definite 
answer to the question as to whether socialism has been a failure or a 
success. Notwithstanding this need for caution, however, the question 
is being asked, and answers are being given, often on the flimsiest of 
empirical reference. There may therefore be some virtue in attempt- 
ing to render the issue, at least in principle, amenable to historical 
and social-scientific analysis. In doing so, I shall also suggest the basis 
for a resolution to the controversy. 


The first thing to understand is that the current—perhaps terminal— 
crisis of socialism might very well be due to its success rather than to 
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its failure, inasmuch as it could be seen to derive from the achieve- 
ment of socialist thinking in having grasped and solved earlier social 
problems. The crisis would then be seen to have resulted from an 
incapacity to cope with new situations emerging from earlier accom- 
plishments. On the other hand, the crisis can be viewed essentially as 
the product of failure, to the extent that the recent defeats and set- 
backs followed from an accumulation of errors and failures which 
finally burst their cocoons of delusion and power. A third interpret- 
ation is possible: that the crisis was in fact unrelated to either failure 
or success, and simply arose from a new historical situation to which 
socialism is simply irrelevant. The three alternatives as set out here 
represent, of course, something of a redactio ad absurdem; for an issue 
of this kind cannot be measured in absolute normative terms. Instead, 
the performance of socialists and of socialism must be assessed histor- 
ically and comparatively, that is, in relation to coeval movements and 
forms of polity. 


In a nutshell, socialism is about the availability and the distribution of 
material resources; about understanding, explaining and changing 
them by way of a new mode of production and/or of distribution. On 
the advent of this new form of social organization, socialism would 
become irrelevant, to the extent that it would no longer be an issue. 
People would cease to care about material resources if they were satis- 
fied with existing supply and distribution—that is, they would have 
become ‘post-materialists’—or if the disadvantaged were to accept 
that nothing could be done about their position. Now whereas there is 
a great deal of room for debate on many issues, there is no basis for 
arguing that distributive issues have become irrelevant in this world. 
One telling sign to the contrary is the fact that the 1990 World Devel- 
opment Report by the World Bank chose to focus on poverty, in what 
is probably the most concentrated treatment of any topic in the series 
of Reports so far. Nor are there any firm grounds for believing that 
the disadvantaged are about to revert to their pre-modern passive 
suffering (occasionally interrupted by desperate, but in most cases 
easily and quickly crushed, rebellions). The widespread knowledge of 
the practice of mass democracy, and the keen international media 
interest in covering both wholesale suffering and mass protest make a 
return to the past unlikely. Socialist concerns with the availability and 
the distribution among humankind of material resources have, then, 
hardly become less relevant on a global scale. It might nevertheless be 
argued, with some justification, that in the post-industrial and post- 
colonial world classical socialist solutions appear more distant to 
today’s disadvantaged masses than they did to the workers of indus- 
trial societies. 


There are two obvious reasons why socialism might be regarded as a 
failure. One is its incapacity to succeed capitalism in any of the 
advanced countries. The developmental scenario of Engels and Marx 
in Ass-Dabring did not materialize, and, with the turn towards post- 
industrialism and to a reassertion of the private character of the pro- 
ductive forces and of markets, it is most likely that it never will. The 
second reason is the failure of the countries that did have a socialist 
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revolution to catch up with the most advanced capitalist countries 
economically and politically (that is, in terms of effective popular 
political rights). Both failures are undisputable facts, and they have 
certainly weighed heavily upon the current crisis of socialism. Is there 
anything more to add? some people might ask. 


Let us look more closely, although by necessity here very briefly, at the 
two arguments in turn. While falling short of the full Marxist scen- 
ario, the history of socialism, as a culture of interpretation and as a set 
of institutions in advanced capitalism, can by no means be considered 
simply a history of failure. The tendencies of capital concentration, 
global connection, recurrent business crises, socialization of the 
productive forces, industrial working-class growth, labour-movement 
development and‘unification, predicted by Marx and Engels about 
one hundred and fifty years ago, did all take place. And they did not 
end that long ago. What is more, public ownership and public 
employment, public mechanisms of income redistribution, workers’ 
participation at the point of production, the expansion of trade- 
union organization, extension of the franchise and the coming to 
power of labour parties, all reached a peak in the countries of 
advanced capitalism, taken together, in about 1980. The most con- 
crete proposals ever to socialize the major means of production in 
advanced capitalism—both in the sense of detailing specific measures 
and in that of carrying majority political support—were put forward 
at that time too: the Swedish wage-carners-funds proposal of the mid 
19708 and the French Socialist and United Left proposal of the late 
1970s/early 1980s of a ‘rupture with capitalism’ by means of an 
extensive set of nationalizations.’ Within the OECD area of advanced 
capitalism, income in the domestic economy from the insurance 
sector and social assistance now exceeds income from property and 
entrepreneurship in the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden; is almost 
equal to the latter in France; and represents two thirds of the total in 
Germany and 6o per cent in Britain. Even in the USA such public 
transfers amount to half of all capitalist income.® The long period 
of social-democratic government in Norway and Sweden has also led 
to very extensive economic equalization.” In sum, the current crisis 
of socialism in the West did not follow an accumulative series 
of failures but, rather, constitutes a changed perception of the 
prospects for socialism from that of a very recent historical peak of 
impact and influence. 


The Eastern part of Europe has, by and large, always been the poorest 
and least developed part of the continent. (The often invoked counter- 
evidence of Czechoslovakia is not persuasive. For, while Bohemia was 
a relatively developed and industrialized region, Czechoslovakia as a 
whole was not. According to the calculations of the UN European 
Commission for Europe, Czechoslovak industrial output per capita in 





3 For further elaboration and for references, see G. Therborn, “The Prospects of 
Labour and the Transformation of Advanced Capitalism’, NIR 145, May-June 1984. 
6 omcd National Accounts 1979-1989, Volume u, Accounts for Households, nanonal 
tables no. 8, Paris 1990. The data refer to an average for 1985—89. 

7 See T. Seeding et al., Poverty, Inequality and Income Distribution ra Comparative Perspac- 
tree, New York and Londen, Brighton 1990. 
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1938 was about two thirds of the European average.®) Did the social- 
ist revolutions and the regimes emerging from them decrease or 
increase that unevenness? For Russia/Ussa and for the area as a 
whole, while not excluding the possibility of exceptions on the part of 
particular countries or regions, the evidence suggests that the gap was 
closed—there occurred a certain process of catching up. It is true that 
the countries of the East never in fact caught up with the West. 
Indeed, several economic and social indicators show that the relative 
success of Eastern European socialism appears to have peaked in the 
1960s, or slightly afterwards. 


According to the distinguished Western economic historian Angus 
Maddison, Soviet economic growth per capita betwen and 1965 
was the fastest in the world, of all the major or developed countries— 
faster, that is, than in Japan. Japanese output grew by 400 per cent, 
Soviet output by 440 per cent.9 In 1913 the output per capita of the 
Russian empire was about one third of the British and of the Amer- 

ican; in 1965 Soviet output was 75 per cent of the British and half of 
the American.” A US political scientist has constructed an ‘index of 
socio-economic development’, drawn from data relating to industrial- 
ization, communications and material resources, which he has 
applied to the period 1871-1973 and to all countries continuously 
independent since 1869. Here Russia ranked 24 among 43 countries 
in 1871, 27 in 191; the USSR 35 in 1927, 17 in 1953, 16 in 1963, 17 in 1968 
and in 1973.7 


Reliable and comparable data for the whole economy are hard to 
establish, and there is no consensus on the benchmarks of Eastern 
European development. But arguably the best available international 
data on GDP has been put together by two American economic statis- 
ticians, Robert Summers and Alan Heston. From their work we may 
draw up a table of postwar Eastern European economic development 
(see Table I). 


The emergent pattern is fairly complex.” The economic disparity 
between Eastern Europe and the United States has clearly decreased. 
But underlying stagnation is also in evidence from 1970. And the 
historically quite impressive economic growth of Eastern Europe was 
coterminous with a historically unique boom in Western Europe. 
Eastern Europe came closer to the (then) richest countries in Western 
Europe—Sweden, Switzerland and the UK—immediately before and 
after the war. On the other hand, the southwestern European coun- 
tries, from Greece to Portugal, and the East’s closest neighbours, 


SI Svennilson, Growth and Stagnation ra the Exrepean Economy, Geneva 1954, p. 207. 
From the greet economic historian Paul Beiroch’s figures, it emerges that the Crecho- 
slovak per-capita GNP in 1929 was 75-80 per cent of the Irish. (P. Beiroch and M. 
Lévy-Leboyer, eds., Disporities in Ecomesric Development since the Industrial Revelatun, 


= A. Banks, ‘An Index of Socio-Economic Development 1869-1975", Jarai of Pelstics, 
vol. 43, 2981, pp. 404ff. 

2 Balroch's dara (Growth and Stagnation, p. 13), on the other hand, show a conunuous 
catching up tendency berween Eastern and Western Europe between 1950 and 1977. 
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Table I 
GDP per capita 1950—1980. Index: United States = 100 








Country 1950 1960 1970 1980 
Bulgaria 20 32 41 42 
Czechoslovakia 48 62 61 61 
GDR 33 58 62 68 
Hungary 34 44 46 48 
Poland 33 38 41 43 
Romania 16 23 27 34 
USSR 30 42 47 49 
Yugoslavia 17 24 31 41 
Austria 35 52 61 73 
France 47 61 75 84 
FRG 40 71 79 86 
Greece 19 27 41 49 
Ireland 33 36 42 41 
Italy 31 46 56 58 
Portugal 17 23 32 38 
Spain 26 33 48 52 
Sweden 68 81 89 85 
Switzerland 67 84 87 80 
UK 56 65 64 65 
Argentina 41 41 41 40 
Chile 31 32 32 30 
Uruguay 47 48 41 41 





Sonras: R. Summers and A. Heston, ‘Improved International Comperisons of Real Product 
aod In Composition: 1950-1980’, The Review of Income end Wealth, vol. 30, 1984, pp. 2a08f. 


Austria and West Germany, have experienced growth equal to or sur- 
passing that of the best-performing Eastern European countries. 
In comparison, finally, with the most developed Latin American coun- 
tries, even the modest Czechoslovak record appears rather respectable. 


Any giobal characterization of the economic history of Communist 
Europe as one of economic failure appears to be unwarranted by the 
evidence. Rather, the conclusion should be thar a successful basic 
industrialization and economic modernization was achieved. How- 
ever, the further development of mass consumption, services, and a 
post-industrial quality of life was never realized. The obstacle to 
advance was identified by a distinguished group of Czechoslovak 
scholars as early as 1965, in the Richta Report of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences: 


Experience shows that the present system of management and the concepts 
on which it is based, born as they were in different conditions to those of 
today, have proved incapable of grasping or mastering the transition from 
industrialization to the technical and scientific revolution. Following this 
transition, investmens in qualitative changes in the forces of production, 
in intensive growth, in modernization, new technology, sctentific develop- 
ment, and in raising levels of training and skills, and improving working 
and living conditons, reducing the length of the working week, etc., 
become ... more profitable than the construction of more industrial 
enterprises of the traditional kind .. . Although in terms of production of 


industrial goods Czechoslovakia can compare itself to the most advanced 
nations in tbe world, it lags behind considerably in the development (and 
dynamic) of its productive forces, and in the progressive changes that are 
; now becoming decisive. ® 

Instead of taking heed of the Richta Report and adopting a new 
direction, developments in Eastern Europe became largely deter- 
mined by the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, and the search for a 
new path ended. 


Given the somewhat inconclusive nature of the available economic 
data, it is incumbent upon us to consult another kind of empirical 
evidence from Eastern European socioeconomic history. Infant mor- 
tality is one of our best indicators of long-term patterns of develop- 
ment; full data exists and they are more reliable than estimates of total 
economic output, and valuably express the compound effects of living 
conditions, education and health services. The information can thus 
be taken, as a succinct summary of relative European developments, 
East and West. 


Table I shows evidence of a strong catching-up process in Eastern 
Europe between 1947 and 1965. The picture it provides also fits well 
with available data on mass education, health and education provi- 
sion in China, Vietnam and Cuba relative to that in other Third 
World countries.4 It further conveys the relative underdevelopment 
of Czechoslovakia compared to Austria, and that of East Germany 
compared to West Germany, at the time of the establishment of the 
Communist regimes. But the data also show very markedly the rela- 
tive stagnation after 1965, in contrast to the rapid social development 
at that time in southwestern Europe. 


Table II 
Infant mortality in Eastern and Western Europe 1913-1988. Per thousand 


Country 1913 1939 1947 1965 1988 
Bulgaria 133 139 130 31 14 
Czechoslovakia — 98 89 26 13 
GDR (151) (72) >- 114 25 8 
Hungary 201 121 103 39 16 
Poland _ 140 111 42 16 
Russia/ussx 237 155* 81 27 25 
Austria 190 73 78 28 8 
West Germany (151) (72) 86 24 8 
Greece — 118 42 34 12 
Ireland 97 66 68 25 7 
Italy 138 97 84 36 10 
Portugal 160 120 107 65 14 
Spain 155 135 71 30 9 
Sweden 70 40 25 13 6 





* 1928 
Sarcas: BR. Mitchell, Eerepees Historical Statistics 1750-1970, London 1975, pp 127ff The 
World Bank, World Deralepment Report rogo, Oxford 1990, pp. 233 and 244. 





B Radovan Richts, Ls crvtlisetion an carrefear, Paris 1974, pp. 87-8. 
4 The World Bank, World Develepavens Reperi 1990, pp. 232~5, 244-53. 
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The above-mentioned sets of data undermine the thesis of a general 
socialist failure, but they do not in themselves lend positive support to 
the crisis-deriving-from-success hypothesis. The latter remains plaus- 
ible to the extent that the success in the West of democratizing capital- 
ist institutions, of cushioning the worst effects of the business cycle 
with an extensive social-security system, and of establishing mechan- 
isms for massive income redistribution—achievements above all, of 
the socialist and labour movement—created a society in which the 
classical concrete demands of the labour movement had been realized 
and thereafter taken for granted. But, as we know, in the wake of that 
socioeconomic advance and security, new demands and concerns 
have developed—ranging from issues of individual autonomy to pro- 
tection of the global environment—which socialism has to meet in 
order to survive. 


A similar Ry podiishia miy beiit n apin tie ddie iai 
East, following the realization of the classical socioeconomic agenda of 
socialism—socialization of the major means of production, full 
employment, decent working conditions, basic nutrition for everyone, 
cheap and comfortable housing, general access to education, health 
_ care and leisure. A period of relatively successful industrial develop- 
ment led on to a new technological stage and to the need to establish 
the basis for a post-industrial socialist society—a task that the Eastern 
European socialists failed to measure up to. It may also be conjectured 
that their relative socioeconomic success blinded the ageing leaders of 
’ Eastern European Communism to the growing weight and the justice 
of popular demands for democracy, which developed naturally from a 
more secure, better nourished, highly skilled and educated population. 


We have, however, now entered the field of interpretations, more or 
less plausible as the case may be. Hard evidence, which might sette 
the issue, is lacking. At this point, it had better be left to the reader to 
come to a preliminary conclusion. What the evidence does undoubr- 
edly demonstrate is that the task of understanding the reasons for the 
current situstion of socialism is considerably more complicated than 
the prevailing media response is suggesting. How the issue is resolved 
is not just an academic matter, of course. The conclusion reached will 
largely shape the political commitments and conflicts of the new era. 


The Left in the Next Epoch 


The Communist dictatorships of Eastern Europe did finally turn into 
democracies—for instance, Hungary, Slovenia, Russia and the other 
states of the former USSR, and to some extent also Poland and Bulgaria 
—on their own, belated, initiative. But, whatever the reasons, they 
did not turn towards democratic socialism. In spite of the deepening 
crisis consuming the post-Communist countries, a democratic-social- 
ist option is not likely to be chosen in the near furure, although the 
development of a completely new political perspective is not unthink- 
able in, say, a decade’s time. (We should note that more or less 
reformed post-Communist parties have become the main standard- 
bearers of the Left in Hungary, Poland and a number of the other 
states.) Furthermore, while not inconceivable, it is unlikely thar the 
remaining regimes in China, Vietnam, North Korea and Cuba will 
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ever do so either. In Western Europe, the high point of concrete 
institutional socialist striving and achievement, by radical Social 
Democracy and Eurocommunism in the late 19708 and early 1980s, is 
not likely to be reached again in the foreseeable furure, and certainly 
not in forms predicted by, or recognizable to, classical socialist theory. 
What, then, is a realistic agenda for the Left? 


One way of considering the future of the Left may be to look at its 
fundamental determinants in the past, and, by registering how these 
have changed, attempting to indicate some probable future tenden- 
cies. Calling again upon the core of analytical sociology, we may say 
that people have become socialists and leftists for two reasons: due to 
their location in the structure of society, and as a result of the culture 
to which they have belonged or adhered. Invariably the reasons have 
been intertwined, but here, for analytical purposes, we should try to 
disentangle them. 


Left-wing people have not been distributed randomly in relation to 
the resources and constraints operating in society. They are found 
overwhelmingly among those to whom a wage, a salary, a public- 
transfer payment (a pension or unemployment benefit) is not primar- 
ily a cost, but rather a source of income and livelihood. This structur- 
ally induced cleavage is not disappearing, and therefore conflicts 
along it are very likely to persist. However, industrial capitalism 
facilitated a concentration of various disadvantaged groups into a 
conscious class; and it is the weakening of this logic in favour of one 
of dispersion that makes calculations more difficult when considering 
the future in post-industrial, or post-agrarian, service-dominated 
societies. Secondly, such traditional class orientation was closely con- 
nected—to a far greater degree than classical Marxism, with its strong 
utilitarian bent, ever recognized—with a modernist culture, which 
gave the former its perspective of progressive social development. 
Thar culture has now largely gone, undermined by the recent defeats 
of socialism and the internal erosion of modernist culture itself. 


None of this precludes the possibility ‘that the disadvantaged of the 
earth will continue to look Left as much as did previous generations. 
But the former may become more sectoralized and segmented than in 
the past, or more liable to embrace cultures other than left-wing 
modernism—such as nationalism, religious fundamentalism, popu- 
lism. The former USSR and Eastern Europe currently offer all the latter 
options. 


To adhere and belong to a culture has three aspects, of varying 
importance to socialists of the past: an identity, a cognitive horizon, 
and a set of values. In other words, the picture is more complex than 
the usual contrast drawn between utilitarian class interest and social- 
ist values. People have variously become socialists and leftists out of 
an identification with the working class, the colonized, a socialist 
revolution, and/or due to alienation from a bourgeois culture. The 
positive foci of socialist identification are now rapidly fading, and 
may be indiscernible to the next generation. Alienation from yuppie- 
dom, from the privileged few, or from the evangel of mass capitalism, 
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is likely to be reproduced, for a number of ethical and aesthetic 
reasons, probably no less than in the past; although the ideological 
forms such alienation takes are likely to vary much more than in the 
epoch of classical socialism. 


The heaviest blow to the culture of the Left has been sustained in the 
cognitive field. Post-modernism has bitten into the very core of 
modern self-consciousness, and the defeat of the inheritors of the 
October Revolution and of classical-socialist Social Democracy has 
provided a historical-materialist infrastructure to post-modernist high 
culture. The left-wing interpretation of history in terms of revolution- 
ary or reformist emancipation, from the French Revolution on, has 
thus been disabled, and the progressive conception of the future as a 
possible rational construction of the good has been shaken to its roots. 
On the other hand, there is no telling what historical vistas will pre- 
sent themselves in the wake of the current turmoil. Certainly the 
record of today’s still-surviving actually existing socialism will be one 
of the crucial arenas. Any transcendental left-wing political project 
will, of course, depend upon a view of history in which there exists the 
possibility of a furure—a place different from the present and the 
past—thar can be reached. 


The core values of socialist culture—universal equality and solidarity 
—remain intact. The increasingly global nature of social problems— 
of poverty/migration and of the environment, for example—and the 
existence of global communication networks, make it likely that these 
values will gain adherents and therefore strength rather than the 
opposite. The classical Left is likely to be reconstituted on that basis in 
the next century. What it will look like we cannot say. But it seems 
probable that the future of the European socialist Left will be more in 
the image of the Left of the New Worlds of the Americas than in that 
of the classical Left of European industrial capitalism. It will be more 
heterogeneous, both in its concerns and core identities, as well as in 
its long-term perspectives; more influenced by exogenous cultural ten- 
dencies; looser and more democratically organized; more pragmatic 
in practice. Whether the Left will be tougher or softer, more or less 

“radical, stronger or weaker, than the Left of the 1980s, are questions 
that lack any adequate ground for prediction. However, that there 
will be a Left with links to the past which is now our present seems a 
safe bet. 


Ana Cristina Laurell 


Democracy in Mextco: 
Will the First Be the Last? 


Against the trend of democratization that is establishing itself in Latin 
America, complete with the accompanying debacle of its various state-party 
regimes, Mexico alone continues to postpone the transition to a legitimate 
and representative polity. The party dictatorship described as ‘perfect’ by 
Mario Vargas Llosa, the former candidate of the Right for the Peruvian 
presidency, is still in power. It is no coincidence that one of the few Latin 
American countries to have escaped the scourge of coups d’état and military 
governments is one of the last to concede the minimum democratic right of 
citizens to elect their rulers. 


The character of Mexico’s political system is currently being called into ques- 
tion not only by the mounting pressure of opposition, but also by the contra- 
dictory needs of the neo-liberal economic project President Salinas has been 
pursuing since taking office in 1988, and which has reached a particularly 
delicate stage. Economic growth has resumed during the Salinas presidency, 
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at a rate of 3 to 4 per cent per year (compared to 7.5 per cent per year 
at the end of the 1970s), but at the same time wages have continued on 
a sharply downward trend dating from the early 1980s, and import 
liberalization, in conjunction with recession in the United States, has 
produced a trade deficit of over $10 billion, reversing the substantial 
surplus of the 1980s. In the meantime, ratification and implement- 
ation of the North American Free Trade Agreement, which is the cen- 
trepiece of the project, looks unlikely to take place before 1993. On 
the one hand, the logic of the neo-liberal project requires a dismantling 
of the corporatist framework under which Mexico has been governed 
since the revolution. On the other, the need to preserve control of the 
process of liberalization, while it remains fragile, dictates the need to 
utilize those same corporatist structures to avoid the possibility of 
electoral defeat. As yet, this political dilemma remains unresolved. 


The origins of both the long period of political stability in the country 
and the archaic state-party political regime lie in the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. This first victorious social revolution of the twentieth century— 
which subsequently has been described as having been betrayed, 
distorted or interrupted—was after all a popular revolution. It there- 
fore stamped its own particular characteristics on Mexican develop- 
ment and left an important legacy of popular struggle. From this 
broad social movement there emerged a lasting social contract which, 
even at its weakest moments, guaranteed a minimum representation 
of popular interests in the management of the state. It is the ultimate 
breakdown of this contract that explains the crisis of the once so 
successful Mexican political regime. It is difficult to put a date on 
this collapse, as the regime hed been showing signs of strain for 
some time. Nevertheless, all the evidence suggests that it occurred 
during the government of Miguel de la Madrid (1982-88), precisely 
because the latter ended the subordinate representation of popular 
interests, which led directly to political crisis during the 1988 presi- 
dential elections. 


The Rise and Fall of the Mexican Social Contract 


The terms of the social contract were inscribed in the 1917 Constitu- 
tion, particularly Article 27, in which the right to private property was 
guaranteed by the state and the basis of radical agrarian reform laid 
down, and Article 123 on the rights of workers in relation to capitel." 
The social contract became a reality in the 1930s during the govern- 
ment of Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40), an era of intense political trans- 
formation—land redistribution and the destruction of the old 
landowning oligarchy, the expropriation of oil and the recovery of 
foreign enclaves, and the mass organization of rural and urban work- 
ers.2 This period also saw the gestation of the stare-party regime 
which would subsequently turn into a system of corporatist control of 
the population. A key factor in this process was the fact that the 
organization of the working masses led not to independent groupings 





1! A. Córdoba, Ls sdeslegha de la Revelucsin Maxxcana, bMhexico 1973- 
1O. lanni, El Egøde capitalista ou la poca de Cérdeeas, Mexico 1977, A. Gilly, “Mexico: 
dos crisis’ in Méd, la larga traveia, Mexico 1985. 
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but to their incorporation into the Partide de la Revolución Mectcana 
(PRM, Party of the Mexican Revolution), later transmuted into the Par- 
tido Revolucionario Institucional (PRL, Institutional Revolutionary Party).3 


The founding of the ruling party on a popular base—it included 
worker, peasant and military sectors, but sought (though failed) to 
exclude the bourgeoisie—gave it a virtual monopoly over the repre- 
sentation of popular interests. If one adds to this a degree of presiden- 
tial power once almost absolute but subsequently curtailed over time, 
a revolutionary nationalist state ideology, and little tolerance towards 
other viable parties, the basic institutional features of the Mexican 
state-party regime become clear.4 The formal existence of other polit- 
ical parties does nothing fo mitigate this characterization. 

This power structure established the state party as the sole arena for 
negotiating class interests, for achieving political promotion and gain- 
ing access to positions in popular representation or in the state leader- 
ship (including para-state companies), for obtaining public-works 
contracts and other economic concessions from the stare.) In this way 
the key political and economic powers were concentrated in the PRI 
state sphere. To paraphrase a popular saying, ‘to live outside the PRI 
was to live in sin’. For its part, the legislature lacked decision-making 
power and was unable to function as a political opposition; it was 
reduced therefore to playing the merely symbolic role of a democratic 
institution within the schema of the division of powers. 


The main beneficiaries of this political system were the bourgeoisie 
and successive generations of public officials and leaders of corporate 
organizations (both groups being readily assimilated into the bour- 
geoisic).© However, one condition for the continued viability of the 
state-party regime was that, to a degree, it should represent popular 
interests—in other words, that it should honour the social contract. 
While it is true that PRI rule has at times been accompanied by severe 
repression, a certain passive consensus has nevertheless been estab- 
lished, largely by satisfying the demands of the working population. 
The other condition for the viability of the regime—no less import- 
ant, as will be seen—was that the bourgeoisie was willing to leave the 
task of politics to the PRI-state and to devote itself solely to business.’ 


The process of deep transformation in the country, which was consol- 
idated in the 1960s, finally began to erode the position of this corpor- 
atist regime. Industrislization and the conditions of capital accum- 
ulation inevitably changed the class structure of Mexican society, pro- 
ducing a different set of social forces and giving rise to new political 
actors.? Not only did the power of the bourgeoisie grow and the 


3 A. Anguiano, E/ estade y Le politica obrera on of Cardenssme, Mexico 1975. 
4A. Córdoba, Ls formeciéa del poder pelhicn m Miaa, Mexico 1975, P Gónralez- 
Casanovas, Hi etade y les partides pelttices on Mée, Mexico 1986. 
3 FP, Brandenburg, The Making of Moders Menace, Englewood Cliffs 1964. 
6 S, Cordero, R. Santín and R. Tirado, El peder empresarial oa México, Mexico 1983. 
7 N. Hamilton, Mécice: fas limites de la amtonsmia del estade, Mexico 1983. 
8 A. Alvarez and E. Sandoval, ‘Desarrollo industrial y clase obrera en México’, Caeser- 
was poltticas, 00. 4, 1975; R. Bartra, Cempesisade y poder polities os Mécke, Mexico 1976; 
F. Valdez, ‘Los empresarios, la política y el estado’, Cawsermes Polttices, no. 53, 1988, 
PP. 47-70. 
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industrial proletariat increase in size and strength; the urban middle 
Classes also grew rapidly, land distribution came to an end, and the 
impoverishment of the peasantry deepened, leading tens of thousands 
of migrants to the cities with no guarantee of work. 


The first mass political expression of this social transformation was 
the student-popular movement of 1968. It was brutally suppressed 
but gave a clear warning of the obsolescence of PRI rule.9 Under Luis 
Echeverria (1970-76) the government attempted to revise the social 
contract and to reassert its dominance. However, it came up against a 
society in rebellion, from below and above. Democratic and indepen- 
dent movements proliferated: among the workers, trade-union insur- 
gency centred on the electricians; the countryside was witness to 
struggles for land and for the unionization of day workers; and 
working-class neighbourhoods waged campaigns for housing and ser- 
vices. The bourgeoisie grew unhappy with this stare of affairs and 
there followed sharp clashes between the business sector and the 
government. Taking shape, then, was a popular movement whose aim 
was to secure the right to self-expression and political association 
autonomous of the state party, although this did not crystalize into 
independent organizations or clear party forms.” 


The government of José López Portillo (1976—82) began its six-year 
term with the signing of the first agreement with the IMF and a con- 
sequent programme of austerity. Economic policy thus directly 
favoured the interests of big business and damaged those of the work- 
ing classes. The boom in oil, however, provided the government with 
new resources, and rapidly increased foreign indebtedness. Some of 
this windfall was used to cushion the effects of the deterioration in 
social conditions caused by economic policy, including the launch of 
an ambitious social programme, Coplamar. Economic policy never- 
theless remained on course. When the situation worsened following 
the fall in the price of oil in the spring of 1982, big business responded 
with massive capital flight, officially estimated at between us$x8 
billion and us$20 billion—a quarter of the foreign debt. Exercising 
his presidential power and appealing to the nationalist tradition, 
Lépez Portillo expropriated the banks in Seprember and accused the 
bankers of having plundered the country. The expropriation hit the 
national financial groups but, as the state assumed responsibility for 
the foreign debt, safeguarded the interests of international capital.” 


The neo-liberal neo-corporatist project was consolidated with the 
coming to power of Miguel de la Madrid in December 1982.7 In 





9 G. Guevara, ‘Antecedentes y desarrollo del movimento de 1968’, Casdernzes Polsiacas, 
0. 17, 1978, Pp. 7-34- 
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accordance with the most orthodox IMF prescriptions, a two-stage 
programme was introduced, the first aimed at reducing inflation and 
stabilizing public finances, and the second at achieving growth and 
structural change. The social cost was high and led to the impoverish- 
ment of most of the working population. As shown in Table L, this 
took the form of a drop in wages of between 29 and 42 per cent, a fall 
in per-capita social spending of 43 per cent, and a sharp increase in 
unemployment and underemployment, which rose from 9 to 24 per 
cent of the economically active population. In addition, mass migra- 
tion from the countryside followed and agricultural production 
slipped into deep crisis. 


The other side of this pauperization of the working classes, however, 
was the enrichment of a small group. One indicator of this process 
was the radical regressive redistribution of income which took place 
between 1982 and 1988. As can be observed in the table, the share cor- 
responding to capital during the period rose from 48 to 64 per cent 
of available income, while that of labour fell from 417 per cent to 29 
per cent. Significantly, fortunes were not made in the area of produc- 
tion but in that of speculation,’ mainly on the stock exchange 
through the purchase of government bonds. Thus the percentage 
of total public spending dedicated to payment of the public debt 
rose from 25.1 per cent in 1981 to 41.2 per cent in 1982 to reach 60.7 
per cent in 1988 (See Table I). An extraordinary transfer of public 
funds to speculative capital thus cook place. Moreover, most of these 
funds continued paying interest on the internal, rather than the 
external, debt. 


In 1987, as a prologue to the stock-market crisis, the unleashing of 
speculation in dollars forced a drastic devaluation, which in turn 
gave fresh encouragement to inflation. Within a few weeks this led 
to the collapse of the economic stabilization programme (which 
never reached its second stage), and massive losses for medium savers 
with the stock-market ‘crash’ and for wage-earners through the effects 
of inflation. The only beneficiaries were the big sectors of capital. 
While some made extraordinary profits by speculating in dollars 
and then buying cheap on the stock market, others did so through 
price speculation.“ 


With two exceptions—the reconstruction programme after the 1985 
earthquakes and the acceptance of the student movement's demands 
in 1987°—this government refused to concede to social demands, in 
spite of mobilizations, strikes, civilian stoppages and public protests 
by the leaders of the corporate organizations. By ending its practice of 
representing popular interests, the government effectively broke the 
social contract; this led to the emergence of a new ruling fraction. 


3J Basave and C. Morera, ‘El poder de la bolsa’, Breche, no. 1, 1986, pp. 17-32, C. 
Leriche, E. Quintana and P. Bustos, La bolsa de valores y la agonía financiers’, ES 
Cotidiano, no. 16, 1987, pp. 74-85. 

4 A. Alvarez and G. Mendoza, ‘1988, un capitalismo depredador en crisis’, Casderses 
Palúxas, no. 53, 1988, pp. 34-46; C. Fernánder-Vega, ‘La actividad bursátil en México 
acaparada por 114 familias’, Perfil de la Jornada, 15 December 1987. 
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Table I 
Socioeconomic indicators, Mexico, 1982-88 





1982 1988 
Wages (1982 = 100) 
Minimum wage 100 37.8 
Industrial wage 100 71.1 
Social expenditure (1982 = 100) 
Total 100 76.3 
Per capita 100 67.3 
Employment (percentage of economically active population) 
Formal ' 90.0 75.5 
Informal 1.1 13.6 
Open unemployment 8.0 10.9 
Distribution of available income 
Percentage to capital . 48.0 64.0 
Percentage to labour 41.7 29.0 
Percentage to indirect taxes 10.3 7.0 
Total public expenditure 
Percentage to social expenditure 14.8 9.7 
Percentage to payment of the debt 41.2 60.7 


Source: Primer Informe de Gobearze, Poder Epecutive Faderal, 1980. 


The 1988 Presidential Election 


It was in this context that the presidential election process, which was 
concluded in July 1988, took place. The first clash occurred in the PRI 
with the formation of Corrieats Demsecratica (Democratic Current) led 
by Cuauhtémoc Cardenas who demanded a democratic process for 
the selection of the PRI's candidate. The rebellion ended with the exit 
of the dissidents and the imposition of the candidacy of Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari.™ Once outside the PRI, Cárdenas formalized his indepen- 
dent candidacy and was supported by the Frests Democrático Nactonal 
(FDN, National Democratic Front) grouping, four parties and a large 
number of non-party-political and social organizations. Within a few 
months the biggest public mobilization seen in Mexico since the 19303 
developed around this candidacy. Firstly in the countryside and then 
in the large urban centres, the working masses, as well as sectors of 
the middle class, the displaced bourgeoisie and even the army, saw the 
vision presented by Cardenas, of a sovereign, democratic nation with 
social justice, as a feasible alternative to the neo-liberal neo-corporatist 
project of the PRI and its candidate. What is more, although the 
economic programme of the right-wing Partide de Acción Nacisnal 
(PAN, National Action Party) was indistinguishable from that of the 
PRI, its candidate, Manuel Clouthier, was nevertheless also identified 
as an avowed democrat. As a result, these elections went beyond the 





A. Bolívar, R. Marifiex and M.A. Romero, ‘Candidaturas, disidencias y programas’ 
and "Dias de radio y jornades de incerddumbre bursátil’, E/ Coteduene, no 20, 1987. 
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usual symbolic legitimization of the stare party; they turned into a 
mass struggle for democracy and a new national project.” 


On the eve of the elections, two of Cardenas’s close collaborators were 
assassinated. But despite this incipient threat of violence, on the day 
of the elections there was a large turnout of voters. Wherever the 
opposition maintained proper vigilance, there were no more than 
routine attempts at fraud. The government had pledged to give the 
preliminary results of the elections in the early hours of the next day. 
But it did not do so. After a long wait, the secretary of stare of Geber- 
nación (the ministry of the interior), the highest electoral authority, 
appeared on television and reported that he could not give the results 
because ‘the system had broken down’.® He was in fact referring to 
the computer system, but the whole of Mexico understood that it was 
indeed the political system which had broken down. The PRI's candi- 
date had not won, but Cardenas. 


` Calculated in a variety of ways and estimated according to opinion 
polls,» the approximate share of votes was 41 per cent for Cardenas, 
35 per cent for the PRI, 22 per cent for PAN, and 2 per cent for the Pør- 
tide Demócrata Mexicane (PDM, Mexican Democratic Party) and the 
Partide Revelucienarie de les Trabajaderes (PRT, Workers’ Revolutionary 
Party). However, the government took a week to falsify the figures 
and then claimed 50.4 per cent for the PRI, the minimum necessary 
for a majority in the Electoral College, composed of deputies and 
senators, which duly approved the election and gave victory to 
Salinas. Goberxaciéz gave the FDN 31 per cent of the votes and PAN 18 
per cent.” Thus the fraud involved five million votes or 27 per cent 
of the total supposedly cast. This was politically possible because the 
PRI leadership managed to regroup its divided forces and strike an 
alliance with the leadership of the business organizations who had 
originally come out against the blatant falsification. Moreover, the 
election results were only made known in aggregate form for the 300 
electoral constituencies and not for the 54,642 polling stations ss 
demanded by all opposition parties and a majority of public opinion. 
Four months of intense mobilization failed to prevent Salinas from 
taking office in December 1988. 


Electoral Counter-reform 


In response to the widespread denunciation of his usurpation of exec- 
utive power, Salinas promised in his inaugural speech to promote an 
extension of democracy in the country. This commitment has been 


7 Y. Meyemberg and F. Reveles, ‘La campefia electoral de C Cárdenas’, Esmas 
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belied by subsequent events, as the legal changes introduced consti- 
tute not so much a reform as an electoral counter-reform, and at every 
election since December 1988 there has been fraud—the extent of 
which has been proportional to the strength of the opposition, in par- 
ticular of Cardenas’s Partido de la Revolución Democrática (PRD, Party of 
the Democratic Revolution) and of PAN. 


The main reason the Mexican government has been able to commit 
major electoral fraud in Mexico is that it controls the entire electoral 
process.” Electoral reform, therefore, must at the very least satisfy the 
demand for control to be handed over to the parties and citizens. The 
other indispensable conditions for clean elections are an electoral 
register that is proof against fraudulent inclusions and exclusions; 
unforgeable credentials for electors; guarantees of supervision by 
parties at polling stations; immediate publication of electoral results 
by polling station; and an impartial body with the power to resolve 
disputes. These were the main reforms demanded by the opposition 
when discussion on electoral reform began in 1989. It was also pro- 
posed that the mixed system—whereby deputies are elected both by 
majority and through proportional representation—should be 
replaced by a simple system of proportional representation, intended 
to guarantee that the composition of the Chamber of Deputies accu- 
rately reflects the strength of each party at the elections.™ 


However, the changes introduced in electorat law, in the Constitu- 
tion and in regulatory practices, confronted none of these problems. 
Thus, under the new legislation, the body in charge of the electoral 
process is the Institute Federal Electoral (IFE, Federal Electoral Institute) 
which depends directly on the president and is chaired by the secre- 
tary of state of Gobermeciex. Its composition, furthermore, gives a 
comfortable majority to the PRI government. Exemplary of its firm 
control of the electoral process was the refusal to carry out an 
impartial revision of the electoral register before the 1991 federal elec- 
tions, and the failure to declare initial election results within the 
promised time limit, even though it possessed the figures. In both 
cases its majority position allowed it to dismiss the vigorous protests 
of opposition parties. 


In addition, the Tribaxa!l Federal Electoral (TFE, Federal Electoral Tri- 
bunal) was established, with the power to settle electoral disputes. Its 
members, however, are magistrates appointed by the legislative 
authority at the recommendation of the president of the republic. In 
other words, there is no guarantee of impartiality. Indeed, the TFE’s 
first actions confirmed its bias towards the state party. It took only 
three hours—insufficient time even to read the charges—to dismiss 
the PRD’s demand in July 1991 that the political rights of citizens 


2 El Código Federal Electoral y su aplicacién práctica’, in Las weres foderales de 
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excluded from the electoral register should be restored as a condition 
for the elections to be held. 


Another key feature of the new legislation was the drawing up of a 
new register. The 1991 federal elections, however, showed that the 
form adopted allowed widespread manipulation. According to official 
figures, nine million citizens, 20 per cent of potential voters, were 
excluded from the final electoral roll. Moreover, the exclusion was 
clearly greater in wards and constituencies favouring the opposition 
than in those controlled by the pri. And, to add insult to injury, it has 
been demonstrated that on the day of the elections tens of thousands 
of voter credentials (the document needed to vote) were in circulation 
and used to cast votes for the PRI. 


Nor was party supervision at polling stations guaranteed, since pro- 
spective polling-station officials receive training and then the most 
‘capable’ are selected. In other words, once their political positions 
are known, the choice may fall not on the most ‘capable’ but on the 
most ‘reliable’, On the eve of the elections the IFE also invented a new 
electoral official—the ward coordinator—who was no more than a 
reincarnation of the old election stewards abolished in the new legis- 
lation because of their reputation as direct organizers of fraud. The 
protests of the parties in the IFE went unheeded. Finally, the law does 
not require the immediate publication of election results or their 
breakdown by polling station. 


Ar another level, the new legislation places serious restrictions on the 
formation of electoral coalitions, formerly a successful opposition 
practice in the struggle for democracy, particularly in the 1988 elec- 
tions. And to cap matters, it includes a ‘governability clause’ which 
guarantees a parliamentary majority to the party with 35 per cent of 
the votes. In other words, the largest minority is hugely overrepre- 
sented, instead of parliamentary representation being gueranteed 
according to each party’s proportion of votes. All the evidence, then, 
supports the claim that an electoral counter-reform has been imposed 
which, instead of guaranteeing clean elections, constitutes a legaliz- 
ation of fraud. This was illustrated conclusively in the 1991 elections. 


A Growing Crisis of Legitimation 


In Mexico the electoral calendar is different in practically all the 
federal states, which means that elections are held several times a year, 
in various parts of the country. This has allowed the conduct of the 
Salinas government to be regularly observed, both before and after 
the legislative changes. Since December 1988 not a single election has 
gone unchallenged on the grounds of fraudulent practices. Up to the 
time of the federal deputy elections in August 1991, the biggest scan- 
dals had occurred in the states of Baja California, Michoacán, Guer- 
rero, Coahuila, the State of Mexico, Hidalgo and Yucatan, where the 


* The account of the forms of fraud is based on a review of press reports on elections 
from 1989 to August 1990, published in the special report ‘La lacha contra el fraude’, 
Coyamtara, 10. 1, 1990. The account relating to the State of Mexico, Hidalgo sod Yuca- 
tin is based on a review of the press November and December 1990. 
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PRD or the PAN have significant electoral support. The general popula- 
tion census taken in 1990, which was the basis for the drawing up of 
the new electoral register, provoked particular controversy, as it pro- 
duced lower population data than projected in pro-Cardenas or pro- 
PAN states and higher than projected figures for pro-PRI states.” 


The 1991 elections bore witness to an extraordinary number of fraudu- 
lent practices. These ranged from extensive manipulation of the elect- 
oral register and the issuing of hundreds of thousands of false 
credentials, to using the stare apparatus to pressure and blackmail 
voters, as well as all kinds of irregularities on the day of the election, 
which testified to the boldness and ingenuity of the electoral fraud- 
sters. Scrategems included last-minute changes in the location of poll- 
ing stations, or their deliberate duplication, resulting in opposition 
representatives failing to find the correct station, and consequently 
arriving late and being unable to check the ballot boxes and voting 
papers. Obviously such practices also ensured that voters had diffi- 
culty in casting their votes. In addition, opposition representatives 
were frequently barred from polling stations, ballot boxes were 
stuffed with PRI votes before the polls opened, and an inadequare 
supply of ballot papers prevented some from voting. Another ruse, 
employed successfully during previous elections, was to use a different 
register from the official one—thereby enabling large-scale substitu- 
tion or addition of voters’ names. This, in turn, doubtless led to 
‘carousel’ voting: brigades of voters going from one polling station to 
the next, voting with false credentials in the names of the register’s 
invented voters. A similar trick in the past has been seco voting (after 
the Mexican rolled tertille) in which a single voter deposits in the 
ballot box a large number of ballot papers that he or she had been 
given before arrival at the place of voting. And if all this fails, the 
ballot boxes are stolen or a violent provocation is staged so that the 
results can be annulled at the polling stations where the opposition 
wins. During the period between voting and the constituency count, 
bundles of votes can be destroyed and the records forged. It is at this 
stage that the electoral tribunal begins to play its role, refusing to 
accept complaints by adducing mistakes in the documentation, and 
ruling against the opposition. Fraud during the count itself is perpe- 
trated by pro-PRI officials presiding at constituency level. This 
includes practices such as refusing to carry out recounts in cases of 
conflict, approving rigged results, annulling results where the opposi- 
tion has won, and accepting records of non-existent polling stations. 
There is ample evidence that, despite the changes made in electoral 
law, such practices—involving officials at all levels of the poll-supervi- 
sion process—occurred on a significant scale in the 1991 elections. At 
the end of the day, the government, claiming 614 per cent of the vote, 
awarded itself 31 of 32 Senate seats, and 290 of the 300 directly- 
elected-chamber seats, passing the remaining 10 to the neo-liberal 
PAN. It then claimed 30 of the 200 seats allocated by proportional 
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criteria, and gave a further 79 to the PAN, leaving only 91 to be shared 
by the opposition groups. Of these, 41 were awarded to the PRD and 
23 to the separate list of the Cardenista National Revolutionary Front. 


In spite of the enormous weight of the state apparatus being mustered 
to stop the opposition winning, the people have presented sustained, 
and at times heroic resistance to fraud at all levels.” The forms such 
counteraction has taken have ranged from heightened vigilance by 
means of stewards at polling booths, to holding parallel counts with 
copies of the electoral roll, supervision of the bundles of votes prior to 
the count, all manner of legal complaint, monitoring the deliberations 
of local and municipal electoral tribunals, blocking roads, occupying 
town halls, carrying out protests in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
even installing popular shadow authorities to take on local adminis- 
tration. 


The success of such measures ultimately depends, of course, on the 
level of mobilization achieved, for the government's strategy is based 
not on respect for legal and electoral convention but on straightfor- 
ward political advantage. The opposition has by its organizational 
strength managed to get victories in some important seats recognized, 
but in most cases fraud has prevailed. Yet the political cost for the PRI 
government has been high: namely, the widespread awareness that it 
clings to power by trampling over the will of the people, and thar the 
regime is not so much a state party but effectively a party dictator- 
ship. Consequently, the idea of appealing for an international team of 
observers to witness elections in Mexico is gaining support. The 
strength of such an appeal lies in the fact that an economic project like 
that of the Salinas government, which is based on attracting foreign 
capital, would face a crisis of legitimacy if it continued to ignore the 
will of the people. 


Escalating Political Violence 


The continual violation of the political and electoral rights of Mexi- 
cans has been accompanied by an escalation of violence and repres- 
sion.’ The recent period has seen more than one hundred assassina- 
tions of PRD activists; violent evictions of PRD and PAN protest pickets 
(Guerrero, Michoacan, the State of Mexico); armed provocation of 
PRD demonstrations and rallies, resulting in several deaths followed 
by attempts to blame those assaulted for the violence (Guerrero, the 
State of Mexico); the imprisonment of PRD and PAN activists on false 
charges (Tabasco, Guerrero, Michoacán, Yucatán); kidnappings of 
political activists and several cases of disappearance (Guerrero, 
Morelos). 


æ ‘La lucha contra el fraude’. 

» The account of the violation of human rights is based on the following reports: Las 
derechos hamams ex México: una politica de impazidad, Americas Watch, May 1990; Centro 
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The first week of April 1990 saw such a concentration of acts of pro- 
vocation and political repression” that it seemed like the prologue to 
a dirty war. On the Monday, two watchmen of the progressive news- 
paper Le Jornada were assassinated by members of the clandestine 
organization PROCUP. A few hours later, Amtorcha Campesina (Peasant 
Torch) staged a demonstration against the PRD in the streets of 
Mexico City with support brought in at a cost (according to the 
organizers) of one billion pesos (US$400,000). On Tuesday, the dif- 
ferent police bodies, under the command of the Dirección de Seguridad 
Nacional (Directorate of National Security), arrested 166 people, 
including children and old people, but failed to find the PROCUP 
murderers. On Wednesday, contingents from the army and the 
Federal Judicial Police surrounded nineteen town halls in Michoacán 
occupied by PRD supporters since December in protest at electoral 
fraud. On Thursday they were evicted and hundreds of people 
arrested. In addition several trade-union leaders and advisers were 
detained during the course of the week. 


Background knowledge of those responsible serves to emphasize the 
seriousness of the events. Antorcha Campesina—formally affiliated to 
the PRi—is directly linked with Raúl Salinas (brother of Carlos Sali- 
nas) and operates in areas of conflict in the countryside and the mar- 
ginal areas of the cities under the protection of state or para-stare 
bodies like CONASUPO and PRONASOL (National Solidarity Pro- 
gramme). In these areas they set up clientelist forms of control, and 
persecute the oppositionist leaders—even resorting to murder, as in 
Puebla where dozens of members of the Union Campesina Independiente 
(UCI, Independent Peasant Union) have been killed. Although their 
actions have been denounced for years by both public and political 
organizations, no criminal proceedings have been taken against them. 


The guerrilla organization PROCUP appeared at the beginning of the 
1980s. Its most significant actions have been the kidnapping of the 


presidential candidate of the Partido Socialista Unificado de México (Uni- 
fied Socialist Party of Mexico), the assassination of several left-wing 
activists for their ‘betrayal of the cause’, the publication, with impun- 
ity, in the magazine Por Esto, of statements on its armed activities and 
death threats against left-wing activists. PROCUP has been denounced 
on a number of occasions as being formed by provocateurs and linked 
to repressive state forces. Whether there was an intention to escalate 
the general level of state violence for specific political ends is unclear. 
Whatever the case, the events provoked widespread condemnation. If 
one of the government’s aims was to justify repressive action under 
the pretext of a resurgence of guerrilla activities, it was a resounding 
failure. Indeed, the result was a further drop in the government's 
credibility: it was seen not just as the main obstacle to democracy but 
also to social stability and harmony in the country. So great was the 
discredit that those detained in April were set free; subsequently the ` 
man allegedly the leader of PROCUP and the organizer of assassin- 
ations was arrested. 
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Another area of unceasing state violence relates to the activities of the 
different police forces, particularly the Stare Police and the Federal 
Judicial Police. The extent of their abuses is evidenced in the 1990 
report on the violation of individual rights in Mexico, prepared by the 
Fray Francisco de Vitoria Centre, which ascribes 50 per cent of 
reported cases to these forces. Likewise, the report of Human Rights 
Watch, called Hyman Rights in Mexico: A Policy of Impunity, dedicates a 
special section to the police forces. Both reports detail that executions, 
illegal arrests, disappearances and kidnappings, torture, threats, 
forced removals and arbitrary raids are frequently practised. The 
findings subsequently published by the Comistiw Nacional de Dereches 
Hxemanos (CNDH, National Human Rights Commission) confirm the 
accuracy of the reports. 


Both reports also indicate that the fight against drug trafficking has 
become a pretext for human-rights abuses—victims invariably have 
nothing to do with the production and sale of drugs. Finally the 

- reports remind us that human-rights violations are not a new practice 
in Mexico: although they have unquestionably increased in number, 
they have also become more visible as a result of increasing public 
condemnation. Indeed, such exposure has recently produced two 
partial victories: the creation of the aforementioned National Human 
Rights Commission and the dismissal of both the attorney general, 
Enrique Alvarez de Castillo, and his deputy, Javier Colleo Trejo, for 
involvement in drug-trafficking (but not their imprisonment, in spite 
of the strong suspicion that they were complicit in the abuses of their 
subordinates). 


There has been a notable increase in violence against journalists, aca- 
demics and human-rights workers. In two years of the Salinas - 
ment more then ten journalists have been murdered, with few of the 
cases solved or those responsible punished. Intimidation of journalists 
is a commonplace, the best known case being that of the death threats 
against Jorge Castaneda, an academic and columnist with Precess and 
the New York Times, following a smear campaign orchestrated by the 
press office of the presidency of the republic. Threats have also been 
made against two journalists of Le Jornada, M.A. Granados Chapa 
and R. Peña, and against the academic and Exelser columnist 
Lorenzo Meyer. The closure in December 1990 of the highly popular 
radio news programme “Voz Pública’ (Public Voice) should be men- 
tioned in this context. Although not technically a violation of the 
right to freedom of expression, given that government pressure on 
radio broadcasting stations was enough to close the programme, the 
effect was to silence a media outlet which had long stood up for the 
right to report on all aspects of events and on the social and political 
Organizations and people involved, and not just the official position. — 


The best known case of violence against those struggling for human 
rights is that of the chairwoman of the Stare Committee for Human 
Rights in Sinaloa and university lecturer, Norma Corona, who was 
shot dead in the street. This murder prompted a huge demonstration 


F La Jornada, 23, December 1990. 


organized by the University of Sinaloa, following which the vice chan- 
cellor of the university was intimidated and threatened by members of 
the Federal Judicial Police—another case that has yet to be resolved 
satisfactorily. 


A further area of escalating violence is that involving members of 
social organizations—mainly peasant associations but also those of 
trade unions, neighbourhoods and street vendors. In the period 
between December 1988 and April 1989, for example, twelve peasant 
leaders were assassinated. The patrern is one of the selective killing of 
leaders with long experience and with considerable local influence. 
- Examples include the assassination of the leaders J. Albores of OCEZ 
in Chiapas, and J.A. Simón Zamora of UNORCA in Michoacán. The 
latter case was a particularly appalling crime: the victim was tortured 
in his home for several hours in full view of his children before being 
murdered. That a main feature of repression in the countryside has 
been selective assassination has not by any means involved a lessening 
of the customary violence of land evictions or clashes between peas- 
ants and gunmen hired by landowners: these claimed more than thirty 
lives in the first half of 1990 alone. 


Violence against trade unions has taken two main forms.” In some 
cases the repressive forces of the state—the armed forces or the police 
—have been used, and in others groups of thugs organized by the pro- 
government unions known as cherros—particularly the Confederacion de 
Trabajadores de México (CTM, the Confederation of Mexican Workers). 
Thus, on the eve of the arrest of the oil workers’ leader, Joaquin Her- 
nández, in February 1989, all the installations of Petróleos Méxicanos 
(Pemex— Mexican Oil—the state oil company) were occupied by the 
army, which only withdrew months later. In the same year the army, 
in order to prevent a strike in the copper mine in Cananea, Sonora, 
occupied both the mine and the community where the miners lived. 
In both cases the justification for this anti-constitutional use of the 
armed forces was to prevent acts of sabotage. 


The use of groups of thugs has long been practised on a small scale by 
charro leaders, but has spread remarkably in recent years. These 
groups have often acted in coordination with the police. Victims have 
included the musicians, the railway workers, those at Ford, the 
Modelo Brewery and at the TAMSA steel works. These attacks left 
many wounded and one Ford worker dead. Moreover, in both the 
case of Ford and of Modelo the factories were occupied by the police, 
who stayed there to ‘guarantee’ production. Tens of thousands of 
workers thus found themselves, in times of peace and in a supposedly 
democratic country, working under the surveillance of the army or the 
police. Tactics have also involved threats, arrests and the imprison- 
ment of both trade unionists and their advisers. 


Such measures have, in almost every case, been preceded by violations 


3 ‘Balance de un año de política laboral’, 1989: Informe de la sttuactéa nacsenal, PRD 
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of current labour legislation on the right to strike and procedures 
established to ensure the legal representation of workers.» It is there- 
‘fore almost the norm for the labour authorities to declare strikes ‘non- 
existent’, even though the unions have followed the letter of the law in 
planning their action. The Secretaria del Trabajo de Previsión Social 
(STPS, Ministry of Labour and Social Security) has acted with a notor- 
ious bias towards the PRI unions (cherres) in disputes over collective 
contracts, refusing to allow the demands of the democratic unions, 
removing the registration of rebel executive committees, backing false 
vote counts, and covering up the violence sponsored by cherro leaders. 
In this context it is significant that the secretary of state of the STPS, 
Arsenio Farell (formerly a well-known business lawyer), promised 
during a dinner with the leadership of the Congreso del Trabaje (CT, 
Congress of Labour) to support the cherro organizations and to 
repress trade-union movements ‘promoted by the opposition’ .4 


A Knot of Contradictions 


The growing use of illegal measures and violence against the trade 
unions is part of the government’s effort to impose its project, which 
demands a new form of control over the working class. This means, 
among other things, refashioning the relationship with pro-govern- 
ment trade unionism, the labour sector of the PRI in the CT, in order 
to remove what are perceived as constraints on neo-liberal moderniz- 
ation. This is essential both because the traditional forms of 
domination (control of labour, clientelism, corruption, violence) are 
at odds with the new framework of accumulation, and because the 
cherro leaderships constitute political and economic power groups 
: that have no place in the new dominant bloc. 


The option of reducing the power of the cherres, however, has become 
complicated for the government, both because of internal power 
struggles within the PRI and as a result of an upsurge in the strength 
of the Cardenas movement, which has a significant base of support 
among workers. Cardenas—even according to official figures—-won 
the metropolitan area of Mexico City, which has the largest concentra- 
tion of industry and services in the country, and the vast majority of 
oil, petrochemical and metallurgical installations. The government's 
dilemma is that, while it must marginalize cherrisme, it at once needs 
it as an ally—on the one hand, in the process of ‘comcertacion [coordi- 

nation of interests] with key economic actors’, and, on the other, to 
block progress toward the democratization of the unions and to coun- 
ter the steady upsurge of independent organizations. For this reason it 
maintains an ambiguous relationship with the corporatist trade 
unions, which has recently crystalized into an open, but probably tem- 
porary, alliance, most notably with the crm. It was cemented this 
year by the re-election of Fidel Velazquez, at the age of ninety-two, 
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as secretary-general of the CTM. Velazquez, who began his career as a 
leader of dairy workers in Mexico City in 1919, has led the CTM since 
1947, and is the last remnant of the corporatist system set up after the 
revolution. 


These complications notwithstanding, the strategic intent of the Sali- 
nas government's policy, like all other neo-liberal projects,» is to 
attack organized workers in order to achieve specific economic and 
political objectives. Ar an economic level, this aims to open the way to 
the privatization of para-stare companies by ‘cleansing them’ of their 
collective bargaining rights and maintaining low wage levels—the 
main ‘comparative advantage’ of the Mexican economy—in the 
coming period. At a political level, the aim is to redefine the overall 
relationship between capital and labour that emerged from the social 
alliance of the Mexican Revolution, as represented by Article 123 of 
the Constitution and, in particular forms, by the collective bargaining 
role of the big trade unions with the most important groups of 
workers. 


Thus, shordy after the new government took office, the secretary of 
state of the STPS announced that it was necessary to change the labour 
legislation in order to adapt it to the new conditions of production. 
His timetable suggested that the proposal for the new legislation was 
being prepared for presentation to the Chamber of Deputies in July 
1989. The announcement gave rise to widespread public debate, 
which made it clear that a radical counter-reform of labour legislation 
was underway and also that a bloc of forces existed, including sectors 
of cherrismo, which was prepared to defend the original spirit of 
Article 123 of the Constitution.” Faced with strong opposition, the 
government changed tactics and imposed its labour policy, a decision 
doubtless influenced by the difficult passage of its electoral counter- 

reform. It therefore planned, firstly, to defeat the main unions and to 
remove their bargaining power, and then to formalize this situation 
with a new legal framework redefining worker—-management relations. 
The strategy“ is, on the one hand, to end bilateralism and collective 
hiring, which amounts to removing the most important element of a 
trade union’s power; and, on the other, to restructure the working 
class by reducing to 2 minimum the number of workers with a perma- 
nent contract and placing the rest on short-term, deregulated con- 
tracts. Hence the insistence on relaxing the legal terms of individual 
contracts, extending the freedom to subcontract,’ accelerating the 
growth of the ‘diffuse factory’ and other sectors of the informal 
economy, favouring the non-regulation of domestic agricultural 
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labour and farm labouring in the United States. Together these factors 
comply with the repeated demands of national and foreign entrepre- 
neurs for deregulation of industrial relations to allow them to exercise 
their ‘freedom to manage’. 


Events during the first few years of the Salinas regime have demon- 
strated the strategic importance attached to the weakening of organ- 
ized labour. It is not insignificant that the unions under greatest 
attack have included those which belong to the biggest companies in 
the country,” such as Pemex, Ford, Telmex, Aeroméxico, Mexicana 
de Aviación, AHMSA, Cervecería Modelo, TAMSA, Sicartsa and Minera 
de Cananea. Nor is it a coincidence that the most concerted attacks 
have been on the para-state companies where the workers’ gains had 
achieved the most systematic consolidation. Moreover, such attacks 
have demonstrated to investors the government's willingness to keep 
its promise to privatize by eliminating collective contracts. The 
number of workers directly affected by the offensive totals more than 
half a million. All the major sectors of the economy—metuallurgical, 
oil, petrochemical, sugar, telecommunications, aviation, transport 
and car industries—are involved. Clearly this orchestrated atrack on 
the Mexican working class has far-reaching implications for the 
nation as a whole. 


By means of this strategy the Salinas government has, for the time 
being, been able to achieve its economic objectives. Indeed, it has not 
only managed to keep wages low but, according to the Bank of 
Mexico, to reduce them even further. It has speeded up the privatiz- 
ation of para-state companies—Aeroméxico, Mexicana de Aviación, 
Minera Cananea, the majority of sugar refineries and Telmex have 
already been sold. The process of privatization will be complete by the 
end of 1992. Pemex is a special case: its privatization represents a 
serious political dilemma for the government, and for that reason has 
not proceeded in a straightforward manner. Nevertheless, attacks on 
the union and on the collective contract, begun in 1989 and success- 
fully carried through by 1991, paved the way to the splitting of the 
company and its partial privatization—thirty petrochemical products 
were reclassified as having secondary rather than primary status, and 
a large number of activities were subcontracted, thus permitting the 
entry of private national and foreign investment in what had been the 
exclusive field of Pemex.‘ 


The Selinas government has in the meantime faced considerable polit- 
ical opposition to its project. The resistance of workers in Sicartsa, 
Cananea, Ford and Modelo, for example, has been strengthened as 
apparently isolated trade-union disputes developed into conflicts on a 
national scale, demanding in turn widespread mobilization against 
the government. The political opposition and the pressure groups 
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were clear that in defending the unions they were defending them- 
selves. The fact that this thoroughgoing reform of trade-union prac- 
tices has faltered does not mean that the project has been abandoned; 
undoubtedly the government will continue to encourage a controlled 
renewal of organized labour in order to strip it of its most recalcitrant 
tendencies. Clearly there is no intention of allowing democratic and 
independent trade unions to flourish, but rather a wish to promote a 
form of neo-corporatism compatible with the neo-liberal agenda. A 
framework is contemplated in which unions will have a mandate to 
negotiate in large companies, and in which company-based unions 
will replace confederated unions in some medium-sized workplaces. 
Other medium-sized plants and small companies will be deunionized. 
Such changes would spell the end of centralized trade unionism and 
its collective bargaining structures, in favour of the company-by- 
company negotiation so favoured by entrepreneurs. 


Democratic Transition or a New Clientelism? 


The government’s quandary is how to impose the neo-liberal project 
on society without giving rise to widespread social unrest. The pre- 
condition for this comprehensive economic and social reorientation is 
a profound reorganization of political power structures so as to enable 
the new dominant bloc to establish and legitimate its rule. The distin- 
guishing feature of the Mexican case is that the initial imposition of 
the project was made possible by transmutations within the state 
party, rather than being the product of struggle between political 
forces. That is, a ‘coup d'état’ took place within the state party. This 
description seems fully justified, as almost absolute presidential 
power was used to impose a project and then a regime to guarantee it, 
thereby violating the premisses, agreements and practices of the state 
party itself and without any form of negotiation having taken place.“ 
This ‘coup’ ended the social and party consensus, leading the govern- 
ment to resort increasingly to violation of the law and repression in 
order to ensure its domination. Once the economic project of the 
emergent bourgeois fraction was imposed, the latter then needed to 
carry out a number of political adjustments to consolidate its hege- 
mony. 


The most serious problem facing the new rulers was that a powerful 
new oppositional force had arisen with a national democraric-popular 
programme openly opposed to the neo-liberal neo-corporatist project 
—the Cardenas movement and the PRD. A new political alliance 
could have been negotiated with the PAN without placing the eco- 
nomic project in danger. This was certainly the path envisaged by 

part of the emergent ruling fraction and was supported by the United 
States (which looked favourably on the PAN and had been pressuring 
the PRI to respect the vote at elections before 1988). However, once 
the PRD rather than the PAN became the major opposition force, this 
option was ruled out. Thus it would seem that the refusal of the 
government to introduce genuine representative democracy can now 
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be explained by the absence of an Mea political force capable of 
winning elections on a neo-liberal platform. If this is indeed the case, 

it is clear that the introduction of a democratic system, which in the 
case of Mexico would involve dismantling the state-party regime, 
would spell the end of the PRI and its particular form of rule, and 
most likely the demise of the neo-liberal project too, for it is clear that 
in order to succeed such a policy must be neo-corporatist. 


The alliances established by the Salinas government confirm this 
hypothesis. Witness its pact with the large national and foreign bour- 
geoisies, which are seeing their every demand met: the withdrawal of 
the state from the economy, including comprehensive privatization in 
all sectors, trade liberalization and an opening up to foreign invest- 
ment, the negotiation of the Free Trade Agreement with the United 
States and Canada, and the deregulation and depoliticization of 
industrial relations. Evidence of this alliance is reflected, for example, 
in the strong economic support the Bush administration is giving to 
its Mexican counterpart, and the readiness with which it shelved its 
concerns over democracy. 


In the party-political field, the government has so far maintained a 
certain discipline within the PRI at the expense of granting significant 
concessions to the ‘dinosaurs’, like the CTM, and postponing the pro- 
. mised democratization of the party. This was clearly illustrated at its 
14th Assembly, held in September 1990, which turned out to be a 
stage-managed affair, ending with a tough speech by Salinas vindicat- 
ing the PRI's worst traditions of corporatiam and political authoritar- 
ianism. The result of this intransigence has been a general loss of 
credibility and further internal splits. The idea of building a demo- 
cratic, united and majority PRI is dissolving in a morass of coercion, 
Manipulation and disunity. 


Another significant alliance is that between the government and the 
current leadership of the PAN, one which has at key moments proved 
capable of breaking the unity of the opposition organized around the 
commitment to democracy. For example, io spite of the fact thar the 
PAN and the PRD had agreed to reject the constitutional changes relat- 
ing to the electoral system if they did not guarantee the principle of 
free and fair elections, the PAN broke ranks on the eve of the vote in 
the Chamber of Deputies after having negotiated a ‘letter of intent’ 
with Salinas who, they claimed, would guarantee major improve- 
ments in regulatory legislation.4° Thanks to this eleventh-hour defec- 
tion, the PRI gained the votes needed. It then went back on Salinas’s 
promises and imposed the law that it wanted. 


The inconsistent conduct of the PAN leadership, which has led to a 
loss of credibility among its voters and to political disputes within the 
party,” can be attributed to several factors. The first is that, essen- 
tially, it supports the neo-liberal economic project. The second is that, 
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although the party has on occasion been the victim of electoral fraud, 
it has nevertheless negotiated recognition of several significant vic- 
tories, such as the governorship of Baja California, the municipal 
presidency of Mérida, the capital of Yucatán, the interim governor- 
ship of Guanajuato in 1991, and the governorship of Chihuahua ın 
July 1992. The party’s conduct suggests less a strategy of support for 
the introduction of democracy than a bid to re-establish the old pro- 
ject of PRI-PAN bipartisanship which seemed to have been cast aside 
with the emergence of the PRD. However, key elements within the PAN 
firmly reject this kind of politics in favour of an unequivocal commit- 
ment to democracy. This latter current was weakened with the death 
of Manuel Clouthier, the PAN’s 1988 presidential candidate, in a car 
accident in 1989, but it subsequently regained strength in the wake of 
the scandalous fraud perpetrated in the federal deputy elections. 


The missing element in the new alliance is popular support, without 
which no regime, not even dictatorships, can last. Salinas’s strategy in 
this regard rests on a dual programme. The first component, as we 
have seen, has been to weaken organized direct producers—in other 
words, the workers’ and peasants’ organizations, groups which have 
been badly hit by the neo-liberal project and whose demands—wages, 
work and participation in decision-making—have no place in the 
current framework. The other component consists of establishing a 
new system of political clientelism among the most impoverished _ 
sectors, which today constitute a major part of the population—s5o0.7 
per cent of Mexicans live in conditions of poverty and, of these, 42 
per cent in extreme poverty.*® This clientelism is based on the discre- 
tionary use of public funds, aimed at guaranteeing votes. The specific 
programme for this purpose, with it own budget, is the Programs 
Nacional de Solidaridad (PRONASOL), managed directly by the executive 
and supposedly intended to alleviate instances of dire hardship. 
Where formerly there was a certain recognition of and commitment 
to the upholding of social welfare, today public resources are used dis- 
cretionally to maintain a network of control at the grassroots of 
society. This enables the vote to be mobilized and voters to be pres- 
sured. The high vote claimed by the PRI in 1991—a little over 60 per 
cent—was due to this new corporatist control, as well as to the manip- 
ulation of the electoral register. Lavish PRONASOL disbursements were 
made in Michoacan prior to the elections for governor on r2 July 1992, 
and undoubtedly played their part in denying victory to the PRD’s 
candidate. Michoacan was the target of this politically inspired oper- 
ation since it was the state of which Cuauhtémoc Cardenas has him- 
self been governor and was thus of great significance to the PRD. 


The main problem faced by the Salinas government is not that it lacks 
a political strategy built upon a system of alliances, but that these 
latter are fragile and largely untested. Thus the understanding with 
the big bourgeoisie depends on the government continuing to imple- 
ment the latter’s policies, as well as demonstrating its ability to main- 
tain political control over society. The process of restructuring the PRI 
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itself is riven with irreducible contradictions and may lead to a crisis 
at any time; a satisfactory resolution would mean attacking entrenched 
groups whose certain counteroffensive would further fragment the 
party. Alliance with the PAN depends on the continued dominance of 
the political line of the current leadership and on arresting the growth 
of democracy in society. The breaking of the power of organized 
labour is not guaranteed until this sector has been successfully dis- 
sociated from the rest of society and a new legal framework imposed 
which legitimizes wholesale deregulation and affirms the new freedom 
of management. And, finally, the building of a mass base by means of 
political clientelism depends on whether the poor can be convinced 
that they have no choice but to accept the executive’s crumbs, and on 
their belief that no alternative government could grant them dignity 
and social rights. 


For its part, the democratic movement grouped around Cerdenismo 
has certainly suffered setbacks, bur it continues to represent the best 
hope for Mexico's future. The only way forward is to build a broad 
alliance in favour of democracy, to include all forces and people 
committed to the end of the state-party regime and to a system that 
= upholds the popular will as expressed in due electoral process. That 
is, it must be unswerving in its moral obligation to respect the vore, 
rejecting any political negotiation that involves trading democratic 
principle for short-term advantage. Electoral fraud must be ended 
through peaceful but effective means. The idea, which has taken root 
in the wake of repeated fraud, that voting is useless, must be coun- 
tered. The movement must choose the right forms of, and occasions 
for, confrontation and not allow the agenda to be imposed by the 
government or its allies. It must demonstrate that democracy in 
Mexico is a necessity, not just for Mexicans, but for all nations—since 
its absence in a country bordering the United Scares, a country of 
more than eighty million inhabitants, with the fifteenth largest 
economy in the world, and with strategic oil reserves, is a threat to the 
peace and well-being of others. If it manages to do so, Mexico will 
A l finally enter a period of democratic transition. 
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Ecology, Socialism and the Mastery of 
Nature: A Reply to Reiner Grundmann 


- Reiner Grundmann’s ‘The Ecological Challenge to Marxism” is very much 
to be welcomed as a well-argued and challenging contribution to a debate 
that is clearly quite central for the Left today. I think it is especially valuable 
for its defence of the metaphor of ‘domination’ or ‘mastery’ over nature, as 
a feature positively to be preserved in an ecologically informed socialism. As 
I shall try to make clear, I think Grundmann is wrong about this, but, at the 
same time, his argument cuts through a lot of sloppy thinking in the ‘ecocen- 
tric’ camp, and makes some useful concepmal clarifications. Since Grund- 
mann refers extensively to my own ‘Marxism and Natural Limits’,” I hope I 
will be forgiven for commenting on Grundmann’s contribution partly in the 

Fform of a reply to his criticisms. 


I start by considering some respects in which Grundmann’s criticisms are 
evidence of misunderstandings of what I wrote. I take responsibility for this. 
The problem lies partly in the density and abstraction of my text and partly, 
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I think, in the intrinsic difficulty of the arguments themselves. I 
believe it is worth trying to correct these misunderstandings since I 
remain convinced thar the concepts I tried to develop are importantly 
innovatory, but also because there are areas of agreement between 
Grundmann and myself which are obscured by misunderstanding. 
However, some of these misunderstandings do shade into substantive 
disagreements. So far as is possible I will organize my responses in a 
way which follows Grundmann’s order of exposition, focusing espe- 
cially on the concept of the labour-process and the metaphor of ‘domi- 
nation of nature’, I will conclude with a consideration of some of the 
normative issues posed by Grundmann’s criticisms of ‘ecocentrism’ 
and romantic, or sentimental, attitudes to nature. My article was, in 
fact, almost wholly concerned with how to rethink some of the basic 
concepts of Marx's political economy to bring them into a better 
- alignment with what seem to me to be ‘ecologically friendly’ aspects of 
the broader materialist view of history. In other words, the aim was to 
get a better explenatery purchase on the generation of ecological crises 
and the counter-purposive effects of human social practice upon 
nature. I did not, and did not try to, address directly the moral and 
aesthetic aspects of ecological criticism except in a short section on a 
possible reading of Marx's and Engels’s view of human emancipation. 
However, I do quite strongly disagree with some of Grundmann’s 
positions in this area, and so I will take this opportunity to say a bit 
more about how I currently view those questions. 
Defining Ecological Problems 
So, let us consider the areas of misunderstanding first. There are two 
of importance. The first of these is fairly readily disposed of. Grund- 
mann criticizes my failure to characterize ecological problems ade- 
quately. He says, ‘he seems simply to assume that the depletion of 
resources and population growth are the most pressing problems (at 
least for Marxist theory)’ (p. 105). Grundmann begins by offering a 
more extensive list of ecological problems, but reduces the list, by sub- 
suming some items under more general categories, to three. The new 
category, supposedly ignored in my account, is pollution. Now, in 
fact I do me ignore pollution. The impression that my emphasis is on 
resource depletion and population is given by the historical context- 
ualization provided early in the article. The disputes within Classical 
Political Economy, and especially the polemic with Malthus, did focus 
on population and potential resource-scarcity as obstacles to amelior- 
ative reform or limits to capitalist growth. My point was that Marx 
and Engels were disposed by the politics of these debates to view with 
suspicion «/ natural-limits arguments. My own proposed reconstruc- 
tion of the concept of the labour-process emphasizes the requirement 
to theorize conditiens of production independently of sustrements of 
production, and, associatedly, to incorporate into economic analysis the 
naturally mediated unintended consequences of production. These 
consequences, as my examples make clear, include each of the types 


‘wir 187, May—June 1991, pp. 103-20. Subsequent references appear in parenthesis in 
the text 

2 NLR 178, November—December 1989, pp. 51-86. Subseqücat:teterenzes appear in 
parenthesis in the text 
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of ecological ‘problem’ that Grundmann includes under the term 
‘pollution’. I will give one example here: ‘Among these unintended 
consequences may be the effects of accessory raw materials and their 
residues as well as unutilized energy released upon water supplies, 
atmospheric conditions, climatic variables and so on’ (p. 74). More 
extended exemplifications are given in relation to agriculture (on 
p. 78), rural ‘development’ (p. 80), and elsewhere in the article. 


I don’t know why Grundmann failed to notice these passages, as they 
are—as illustrations of the concept of ‘naturally mediated unintended 
consequences —quite central to my argument. One possible reason is 
suggested by his concluding paragraph, where I am accused of being 
blinded to the problems of pollution by my reduction ‘of ecological 
problems to problems of natural limits’ (p. 120). It is because of this, 
according to Grundmann, that I actually ‘understate the real issues at 
stake between Marxists and environmentalists’. My response to this 
is, first, to note that pollution is no less a ‘natural limit’ than popula- 
tion or resource-scarcity. Ecosystems have a certain capacity to absorb 
physical and chemical wastes of various kinds, but this becomes an 
ecological problem only when limits to such absorptive powers are 
reached and ecosystems are adversely affected. So, in so far as the 
other two categories of ecological problem are properly thought of as 
problems of natural limits, so is pollution. The focus on ‘natural 
limits’ does not exclude recognition of pollution. 


But it is also true that I do not use the werd ‘pollution’ when I discuss 
naturally mediated unintended consequences. This may be another 
source of misunderstanding. My reason has to do with the died of 
critique of Marx’s political economy that I was trying to develop. I 
was sof attempting to define a concept of ecological problems in terms 
available to us in the closing years of the twentieth century in order to 
impose it retrospectively upon Marx so as to expose 10 many failures 
and lacunae in his position. One among many of the reasons why I 
did not wish to do this is suggested by Grundmann himself: our view 
of what is an ecological problem, and indeed of what counts as ‘pollu- 
tion’, is subject to great historical and cultural variability. Grund- 
mann’s quotation from Mary Douglas is very apt. 


My critique was, on the contrary, intended to show by an exploration 
of the fatereal tensions and contradictions of Marx’s ows theoretical 
position that it required corrections for which contemporary ecolog- 
ical thinking provides valuable resources. So, in the disputed case of 
‘pollution’, my point was thet Marx’s failure to theorize conditions of 
production and naturally mediated unintended consequences in rela- 
tion to one another led him to undertheorize the labour of reproduc- 
ing the conditions of production (as distinct from maenxs of production) 
in his general account of reproduction. In everyday terms, pollution 
may offend against cultural values, and this is important of course. 
But from the standpoint of political economy, pollution is also eco- 
nomically important in that any specific labour-process may under- 
mine or destroy #s ews conditions of sustainability. Ancillary 
economic activity is then required to restore those conditions. I delib- 
erately avoided the use of the werd ‘pollution’ in discussing this pro- 
cess precisely to avoid confusions that might arise from the relativity 
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` of its value connotations. In fact, the processes which Grundmann refers 
to the category ‘pollution’ are not only present in, but absolutely cen- 
tral to, my argument. 


There is one further point to be made about ‘natural limits’. This is 
that historical materialism has a quite distinctive and indispensable 
contribution to make to the way these are conceptualized. Since 
Grundmann seems to accept the utility of this concept of natural 
limits at least for population and natural-resource scarcity, it will be 
worth clarifying this. A very widespread view among environmental- 
ists represents the biosphere as an immensely complex ‘system of 
systems’ which has a certain adaptive power with respect to human 
impacts (and possibly other extrinsic sources of dismrbance— 
volcanic actvity, meteorite impact and so on). Our planetary ‘life- 
support system’ is, however, /weited in its adaptive power. These 
limits define outer boundaries to the scope of human activity in rela- 
tion to nature. The laws of thermodynamics, for instance, often figure 
in such arguments. 


One key result of my attempt to retheorize the concepts of labour- 
process and mode of production in a way that integrates ecological 
variables is to criticize and provide an alternative to that way of con- 
ceptualizing ‘outer limits’. My point is that ‘limits to growth’ should 
be conceptualized neither as social limits nor as natural limits siæp/ici- 
ter, but as consequences of definite forms of combination of human 
social activity and the natural forces and mechanisms deployed and 
encountered in the course of it. Natural limits cannot, in other words, 
be adequately concepmalized independently of the social processes 
through which they are approached.3 This is how I put the point in 
my article: 


What is required is the recognition that each form of social/economic life 
has is own specific mode and dynamic of interrelation with its own 
naturally mediated unintended consequences (forms of ‘waste’, ‘pollution’ 
etc.). The ecological problems of any form of social and economic life 
would ‘have to be theorized as the outcome of this specific structure of 
natural/social articulation’. (p. 77) 


Though it is incompatible with some of what he says about ecological 
problems, I do not think this approach would be unwelcome to 
Grundmann. If I am right about this, we are reconciled in two out of 
the three criticisms he makes of my text-in his concluding summary. 


Unfortunately, no such ready reconciliation is possible in relation to 
the third criticism: my ‘romantic’ opposition to Marx’s ‘Promethean’ 
view of the relation between humans and nature. I think ic is both 
possible and necessary in this regard to distinguish normative ques- 
tions (about the desirability of a certain relation to nature) from 
explanatory-theoretical ones (about the causes of problems in certain 





3 I am indebted for this formulation to W.H Matthews's valuable contribution, “The 
Concept of Outer Limits’, in W.H Matthews, cd., Oster Limsts and Haman Needs, 
Uppsala 1976. 
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relations to nature, and the conceptual coherence of envisioned alter- 
natives). I chink Grundmann will accept this distinction, since he 
criticizes me for failing to observe it. I will deal with the latter set of 
questions first. 


The Transformative Power of the Labour-Process 


The main thread in my critical discussion of Marx’s general concept 
of the labour-process was that it undertheorized the extent to which 
human activities in relation to nature depend upon conditions, con- 
texts and media which are not trensformed in or assed by actors but, 
rather, presupposed in their activity. The naturalism and materialism of 
Marx’s general philosophical position, which I endorse, requires us to 
think of the transformative power of socially combined human labour 
as a process in which we intentionally manipulate the operation of 
some causal powers of substances and objects so as to bring about 
intended alterations in others. As Engels often realized more clearly 
than Marx, this involves quite deliberately subordinating our will to 
acknowledged laws of nature. The condition of our getting what we 
want out of nature is that we adapt our activity upon it in accordance 
with out knowledge of causal powers that operate in nature tndepend- 
extly of our will. For example, a carpenter can change the shape of a 
piece of wood by sawing it, but can do so only because certain causal 
powers and properties of the saw remain intact through the process, 
and because the same is true of the wood, considered as a certain kind 
of physical material, and also of the motor powers and skills of the 
carpenter. 


This much is fairly obvious, but its status as a necessary feature of eH 
intentional activity upon nature can be marginalized to the point of 
disappearance in some idealist and ‘technological optimist’ historical 
and philosophical theories. In my article I tried to show thar, at a 
somewhat less abstract level, Marx's concept of the labour-process is 
susceptible to this criticism. My concept of ‘intentional structure’ was 
invented as a way of making this criticism, but also as a way of devel- 
oping alternative concepts of Iabour-processes (and other, non- 
economic social practices in relation to nature). The paradigm ‘inten- 
tional structure’ of labour-processes in Marx is one in which labour 
uses some instrument to bring about a change in a raw material. This 
raw material, having undergone the transformation, now meets some 
human purpose: it has a ‘use-value’. The point, or purpose, of the 
labour-process is to transform raw materials into use-values. 


My aim was to show that, although Marx presents this as a wutversel 
‘intentional structure’, there are broad categories of activity upon 
nature which do have use-values as their intended outcome, but have a 
quits different intentional structure. I focused in my text on what I 
called primary appropriation (hunting, gathering, mining, fishing 
and so on) and eco-regulation (horticulture, pisciculture, pastoralism, 
agriculture, silviculture and so on). Many of the activities which go on 
under the label ‘domestic labour’4—child rearing, health-care, 


4 Feminist writers have explored and developed these disunctions. For example: 
“Women abo produce/reproduce men (and other women) on both a daily and a long- 
term basis. This aspect of women’s “production” exposes the deep inadequacies of the 
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education and training, and other activities—are also labour- 
processes, also have use-values as their intended outcomes, but de sot 
share the ‘raw material — transformation — product’ intentional 
structure. 


Reiner Grundmann says he ‘simply cannot see the significant differ- 
ence between transformative and “eco-regulatory” labour processes’ 
(p. 108). So far as eco-regulatory practices are concerned, my main 
point was that human labour is primarily devoted to optimizing and 
maintaining the conditions under which some organic transformation 
takes place: for example, tilling, irrigating, fertilizing soil, eliminating 
pests and the like, so that seed has the best chance of germinating, 
growing and bearing its maximum yield of rice, wheat-grain or what- 
ever. Human labour does not brisg abont the transformation of seed to 
plant to crop, but secures optimal conditions for an organic trans- 
formation to occur by itself. Contrast this with the carpenter who 
works with tools to change the form of a piece of wood. 


Grundmann rightly says that Marx was aware of this difference. So he 
was. Indeed, I presume we all are. My point is that its sgnificence is not 
adequately recognized and built into the basic concepts of Marx's eco- 
nomic theory. The significance of the difference is that human inten- 
tionality is differently ‘embedded in’, or ‘articulated with’, its physical, 
chemical and biological conditions, contexts and media in the two 
types of case. Crops have definite climatic tolerances, for example, so 
that they can only be grown in some places, not others. Irrigation 
requirements add further constraints on where they can be grown 
depending on the species, as do topographical features of a locality. 
As well as spatial constraints, there are also temporal ones—crops are 
seasonal, and climates too have a seasonality which imposes a definite 
temporal rhythm on the intensity and distribution of the different 
kinds of labour-task. By contrast, the carpenter's job is relatively 
unspecific in its spatial and temporal conditions of possibility, and 
the labour of the carpenter can be subjected to forms of regulation as 
to its intensity, duration and location which conditions of a broadly 
ecological kind would obstruct in the case of agricultural (and other 
kinds of eco-regulatory) labour. There are well-known ‘anomalies’ in 
the pattern of accumulation of agricultural capital, which Marxists 
have addressed but failed to resolve. They, as well as some of the eco- 
logical side effects of modern agricultural systems, are rendered intel- 
ligible by a development of this concepmualization. 


To the extent that he recognizes the reality of the differences (between 
‘productive’ and ‘eco-regularory’ practices) that I have tried to theor- 
-ize, Grundmann has two reasons for downplaying their significance. 
One is that I fail to recognize that eco-regulatory practice is itself trans- 
formative: prepared ground is quite different from untouched nature, 


4 (comt.) 

concept of production as a description of women’s activity. One does not (cannot) 
produce another human being in anything like the way one produces an object such as 
achar.. ' Nancy Hartsock, in S. Harding and M. Hintikka, cds., Désevertag Reality: 
Feminis Perspectives ou Ejestemelegy, Metapbysict, Mathedelegy and Philssapéy of Sconce, Dor- 
drecht 1983, p. 293. 
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and agricultural production takes place on prepered ground. This is 
quite right. A historical precondition of all ‘eco-regulation’ is what we 
might call ‘eco-transformation’: burning or cutting down forest, 
building irrigation channels, reclaiming coastal marshes by building 
sea walls, and so on. In fact, ‘eco-transformations’ of these kinds are 
not assimilable to the ‘raw material — transformation — product’ 
intentional structure either. But my concept of eco-regulation quite 
explicitly assumed ‘such labour-processes taking place on land already 
cleared and prepared, and using seed or stock animals which already 
embody past labours of breeding and selection’ (p. 67). Grundmann’s 
point is therefore misplaced. The assumption is of a more-or-less 
stably reproduced pattern of interaction between socially organized 
human labour and a set of conditions, mechanisms and processes 
some of which are themselves outcomes of previous human labour of 
various kinds. My account does set rely on some notion of ‘pristine’, 
‘untouched’ nature as the condition or object of human eco-regulatory 
activity. On the contrary, most of what we now think of as the ‘coun- 
tryside’, no less than our urben parks and gardens, is an outcome of 
such past and present eco-regulatory activity. 


The second point is more serious and challenging. It gets to the heart 
of the issue about ‘domination’ of nature. Grundmann thinks thar I 
am confused and mistaken in my emphasis upon the limits, or con- 
straints, imposed by contextual conditions, the biological nature of 
crop plants or farm animals and so on. He says, quite rightly, that 
‘actual industrial societies explore the possibilities of pushing these 
barriers further and further back—the substitution of raw materials, 
development of new synthetic materials, genetic engineering and 
information technologies being the main examples’ (p. 108). The 
vision here is one of an indefinite possibility that technical innovation 
will continue to push back naturally imposed barriers to our power to 
transform nature in line with our intentions. 


The Ecological Implications of Technical Innovations 


My response to Grundmann’s argument here has two parts. First, he 
is right to insist on the great importance of technical innovation, but 
wrong to suppose that it invalidates my point about eco-regulatory 
practices. Just as my ‘model’ of an eco-regulatory practice assumed 
already-prepared conditions, so it abstracted from concrete historical 
processes of technical innovation. But my model is not only able to 
take this into account, it enables us to sce the awogical implications of 
technical innovations, not just their social-relational ones. My point 
about the non-manipulability of certain of the contextual conditions 
and causal mechanisms involved in agricultural labour, for example, 
is first a point about relative non-manipulsbility. That is to say, for 
any given sociotechnical organization of the labour-process certain 
things can be altered, but others just have to be taken as ‘given’ and 
adapted to as well as possible. 


For example, there is a current controversy concerning the socio- 
economic and ecological crisis of hill farming in northern Britain. 
Low market prices for sheep are threatening the livelihood of these 
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farmers, who respond by increasing the size of their flocks. Given topo- 
graphical constraints, this leads to an increased density of grazing. 
Overgrazing brings about ecological degradation of the fells and hill 
pastures and also reduces quality of grazing for furure stock animals, 
so further aggravating the economic downward spiral. The kind of 
analysis I advocate shows how, for this perticxler sociotechnical organ- 
ization of sheep farming, the forms of economic calculation imposed 
on farmers qua petty-commodity producers in a capitalist economy 
contradict the forms of calculation imposed by the requirement to 
sustain sheep farming as an ‘eco-regulatory’ labour-process. The bio- 
logical narure of the breeds of sheep capable of thriving under prevail- 
ing ecological conditions, the size of the available land, the quality of 
the grazing and so on, are ecological constraints which combine 
together with and overdetermine socioeconomic and cultural ones to 
constrain the range of options open to hill farmers. They are among 
the conditions which are, for the current sociotechnical organization 
of the labour-process, not available for manipulation. They are con- 
straints which have to be edapied to as far as is possible. As such, these 
constraints have determinate ecological amd economic consequences.’ 


Now Grundmann’s point is that profitability cas be restored by tech- 

nical innovation which pushes back natural barriers. This may be so, 

but will not always be so. It may be possible to improve the quality of 
hill grazing by fertilization, or by the introduction of new grass 
strains. New breeds of sheep may be introduced which combine har- 
diness in an adverse environment with enhanced ability to convert 
grass into meat for the market, or which are able to survive under 
intensive ‘factory’ farming methods, and so on. Whether this happens 
will depend on the contingencies of priorities and funding in agricul- 
tural research, the intrinsic scientific and technical difficulties of the 
problems involved, and—given the availability of technical solutions 
—on the access of farmers to the necessary capital Yo incorporate 
them into their farming practices. 


My main point against Grundmann, however, is that even if a new 
sociotechnical organization of the hill-farming labour-process does 
come about, it will face a sew structure of socioeconomic and ecolog- 
ical constraints: fertilizer runoff may pollute water supplies, the 
greater density of grazing may encourage the sp of sheep diseases 
and parasites, or induce unforeseen changes in the social behaviour of 
the sheep. Unpredictable or harsh weather conditions will still be 
encountered, weathering will still generate tasks of farm maintenance 
and so on. This is sof to say the purpose of restoring profitability may 
not be achieved. The point is simply that the broad structural features 
—what I call the ‘intentional structure’—of the labour-process as an 
eco-regulatory practice are not transcended by sociotechnical reorgan- 
ization. At the new ‘level of development of the forces of production’, 
hill farming still articulates socially organized human labour inten- 
tionally with its conditions and media of activity in a way quite 
different from productive-transformative processes. 





3 This illustration is based on as yet unpublished research conducted in the Briush 
Lake District by Mary Walsh, a graduate student at Essex University. 
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I now turn to the second part of my reply to Grundmann’s insistence 
on the significance of technical innovation. This is to some extent pre- 
figured in my consideration of the possible outcomes of technical 
innovation in hill farming. Sometimes technical innovations are 
thought of as if they ‘push back barriers’ in a consequence-less, ‘cost- 
free’ way. A glossy advert for a new central-heating system has just 
been pushed through my door. It is headlined: ‘Coming soon....A 
story of power, of control, of getting exactly what you want.’ This 
view of technology has close affinities to the one attributed by Grund- 
mann to Marx. He quotes approvingly from the Gruadrisse: 


‘As soon as he has to produce, man possesses the resolve to use a part of the 
available natural objects difectly as a means of labour, and, as Hegel cor- 
rectly said it, subsumes them under his activity without further process 
of mediation’. And: ‘Nature builds no machines, no locomotives, rail- 
ways, electric telegraphs, self-acting mules etc. These are produce of 
human industry; natural material transformed into organs of the human 
band, the power of knowledge; ebjectified.’ (cited in Grundmann, p. 109, 
emphasis added) 


It is no coincidence, as they say, that Marx cites Hegel in this context. 
The image is a plainly idealist one, and radically at variance with the 
naturalistic and materialist elements in Marx’s thought. But this is the 
view of our relation to nature that Grundmann appears to defend. He 
takes Marx’s thinking about nature to be a special case—the ‘most 
compelling formulation’ of the modern discourse on nature, and the 
project of human domination of it. Grundmann mentions Hegel, 
Bacon and Nietzsche as participants in this discourse, but in Marx's 
case the view that ‘man should make an impact on the world’ is 
related to ‘the more ambitious goal of controlling all natural and 
social processes’ (p. 109). This notion of the ultimare vulnerability of 
all natural and social processes to the human will is the purest ideal- 
ism. For a civilization to live as though it were true would be to court 
ecological catastrophe. 


In different forms, this ideology bas sustained both economic and 
ecological disaster in the West and in Eastern Europe. It was this 
idealist conception of domination of nature that was at work in the 
notorious Lysenko episode in Soviet genetics and agriculture. 
Lysenko’s address to the 1948 session of the Lenin Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences of the ussk began with an endorsement of 
Michurin’s motto: ‘We cannot wait for favours from Nature; we must 
wrest them from her.’ He went on: 


The Michurinists, in their investigations, take the Darwinist theory of evo- 
lution as their basis, But in itself Darwin’s theory is absolurely insufficient 
for dealing with the practical problems of socialist agriculture. That is why 
the basis of contemporary Soviet agrobiology is Darwinism transformed in 
the light of the teaching of Michurin and Williams and thereby converted 
into Soviet creative Darwinism... Darwinism has not only been purified 
of its deficiencies and errors and raised to a higher level, but has under- 
gone a considerable change in a number of principles. From a science which 
primarily epledas the past history of the organic world, it ıs becoming a 
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creative, effective means of systematically mastering living nature, making it 
serve practical requiremens.® 


The disastrous effects of the victory of Lysenko’s ‘Michurinist’ teach- 
ing, the repression of a generation of Soviet geneticists, and the appal- 
ling consequences for Soviet agriculture are well known. 


Metaphors of Mastery and the Limits of Technical Control 


Now Grundmann, quite rightly, would argue that this is not tras ‘mas- 
tery’ or ‘domination’ of nature. To master nature is not to destroy it. 
A power that is self-defeating doesn’t count as ‘mastery’. So, can 
nature be ‘mastered’ in a sense that does not imply destruction, or the 
defeat of our own purposes by unforeseen consequences? Grundmann 
thinks the metaphor is a defensible one, and compares his use of the 
term ‘mastery’ with that we might use to describe the skill of a fine 
violinist—‘mastery’ of the instrument does not involve destroying it! 
The analogy is an interesting one, and developing it will serve to 
explore the problems inherent in the idea of a global mastery in the 
sense of ‘controlling all narural and social processes’. 


There are two obvious difficulties in the way of seeing the mastery of 
the violin (I would myself be inclined, even here, to speak of mastery 
of the skills, or techniques, of violin-playing, rather than of ‘mastering 
the violin’) as a plausible model of the relations between humans and 
nature. One is that the pløying of the violin is not an instance of the 
‘metabolism’ or ‘Stoffwechsel’ characteristic of the wider range of eco- 
logically problematic interactions between humanity and nature. The 
violin is not appropriated or transformed as it is played. These 
features are, as Grundmann and Marx rightly insist, indispensable to 
all human life in relation to nature. The second is thar the violin is an 
artifact: it is nature’s material transformed to meet a human purpose. 
It is an ‘instrument’ or ‘means’ for meeting that purpose. Can we 
plausibly think of nature as actually or even potentially an ‘artifact’ in 
this sense? What I have said above in very abstract terms about what 
is involved in a materialist conception of human intentional activity 
in relation to nature, and, more specifically, about the relative, or pro- 
visional non-manipulability of some conditions, contexts and media of 
activity with respect to each sociotechnical organization of labour- 
processes begins, I hope, to show why such a notion of the whole of 
nature as an ‘instrument’ of human will is incoherent. 


In my original discussion I tried to make this argument more concrete 
by exemplifying certain features of our situation in the world that 
could be regarded as «bsolxtely non-manipulable: thar is, conditions 
which any future technology would have to adapt to, rather than trans- 
form. The examples I gave were the incidence of radiant energy from 
the sun, and weather systems. Continued sustainability of (human) 
life on earth is premissed on natural variation of both of these sets of 
conditions remaining within relatively narrow bounds. The sale of 





S The Sitmatson in Bislegical Science: Proceedings of the Lenta Academy of Agricatteral Scrnces 
of the ussz, Moscow 1949, pp. 46~7. 
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the forces which humans would need to deploy in the former case is 
such that, even if we imagined this as a technical possibility, the idea 
that such a deployment could be predictable, controllable and so non-self- 
defeating, is wildly implausible. 


The case for regarding weather systems as absolutely non-manipulable 
is somewhat different. It is partly a matter of the scale of the forces at 
work in natural weather systems, compared with forces that humans 
can mobilize and direct. However, the global-warming controversy is 
an indication that the aggregate scale of human activity on nature is 
now capable of affecting global weather systems. So it isn’t simply a 
matter of scale. The cheracter of the systems concerned, as well as the 
kind of impact humans-are capable of having upon them, is also 
important. The combination of the huge scale of global weather sys- 
tems with the immense complexity of interacting forces, mechanisms 
and processes which generate the recurrent patterns and their varia- 
tion across the globe and through time conspire to produce a series of 
major obstacles to human technical control. If we imagine a computer 
model sufficiently sophisticated to process information of this com- 
plexity, it would still not solve the immense logistic and technical 
problems of simultaneous measurement of all the relevant variables 
and their tendential movements. Added to these broadly epistemic 
obstacles are problems to do with the absence in such complex and 
open systems of any causally privileged point of intervention. More- 
over, the problems of reflexively monitoring the effects of interven- 
tions, a necessary condition of devising sufficiently reliable models of 
the interactions constituting the system, are immense. For example, the 
time-lag between an intervention and its effects on the weather system 
may be very considerable—for example, several years, as in the case of 
the emission of CFCs (which are ‘greenhouse’ gases in addition to their 
better-publicized role as ozone-depletors). By the time the effects of an 
intervention have been measured, the situation has significandy 
changed, making any rational inference from past monitoring a dubious 
source of insight into likely consequences of future interventions. 


Now the claims I am making here are by no means philosophically 
watertight æ prieri arguments. They are, however, quite persuasive 
reasons for thinking it extremely unlikely thet humans will ever 
achieve ‘mastery’ over the sun’s radiation or global weather systems. 
Strictly speaking, my arguments against the coherence of the 
‘instrumental’ notion of the humanity/nature relation do not rely 
on the plausibility of these specific claims about the absolute limits of 
cognitive-technical advance. I do, however, think they constitute a 
fairly convincing complementary illustration of the more general idea. 


? 
There is a further line of argument which points in the same direc- 
tion. This, like much else in the position I have been trying to 
develop, draws upon the critical-realist approach to the philosophy of 
science, which has been most especially developed by Roy Bhaskar’ 


7 See especially R. Bhaskar, A Rastit Theory of Samce, 20d edn., Hassocks 1978; The 
Passibidsty of Nataralism, 2nd edn., Hemel Hempstead 1989; Scwavific Realism and Haman 
Emencxpation, London 1986 (esp. ch. 2); and R. Harré, The Principles of Sciomtsfic Thimheng, 
London 1970; and R. Harré and E. Madden, Cease! Powers, Oxford 1975. 
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and his associates. My arguments so far have made use of his analysis 
of the epistemic and technical significance of the distinction between 
open and closed systems: the idea that the world is ‘differentiated’. 
Bhaskar also argues, rightly I think, that it is a condition of possibility 
of science itself that the world is ‘stratified’. Central to this idea is thar 
the natural world is not reducible to the flow of perceived events (as in 
empiricist philosophies of science). Laws are not statements of empiri- 
cal regularity, but describe terdenctes of causal mechanisms, which may 
or may not be ‘actualized’ in the form of regular event-sequences 
available to observers. Typically, achieving technical control requires 
isolation of such causal mechanisms of things and substances from the 
interference-effects of other mechanisms with which they interact. 
Only then, in ‘closed systems’, can mechanisms be ‘triggered’ or regu- 
lated to produce predictable and intended effects. 


This realist view gives us a way of thinking more clearly about what is 
and what is not changed when humans modify nature. When Grund- 
mann and others put their emphasis on the socially constructed, pre- 
pared, or shaped character of the conditions of production, they are 
referring primarily to what we might think of as the ‘empirical sur- 
face’ of the world: the shapes, sizes and mixtures of things, their 
spatial distributions, concentrations and relations to one another. 
Factories, railways, telegraphic cables, hedgerows, fields and so on all 
bear the imprint of this restless human activity of moulding, shaping, 
rearranging things to suit our purposes. True, some of the changes 
wrought go deeper than this. Factories may be made of brick or stone, 
hedgerows of naturally occurring species of tree or shrub, all of which 
have fairly obvious immediate or mediate sources in nature, given 
prior to and independently of human activity. However, there are also 
plastics, selectively bred or genetically engineered organisms, and so 
on. Humans create new kids of substance and beings, and in doing so 
do not merefy ‘trigger’ or ‘regulate’ causal mechanisms already present 
in nature. But my claim is that no matter how ‘deep’ we go into the 
structure of the materials and beings with which we work, it remains 
the case that transformations both presappese constancy of structure 
and causal powers at a deeper structural level, and are limited by the 
nature of that deeper-level structure. 


For example, much of the anxiety about genetic engineering has to do 
with the unpredictable consequences of release of genetically engin- 
eered organisms into the environment. This is a legitimate source of 
worry, but my argument here is about the sope and limits of genetic 
engineering itself. Organisms can be ‘engineered’ by the introduction 
into the genome of one type of organism of units of DNA (‘molecular 
genes’) drawn from another, when it is known that the introduced 
DNA ‘codes’ for a particular, desired phenotypical character not 
otherwise possessed by the ‘subject’ species. This technology makes it 
possible to produce new types of organism, more rapidly, with greater 
flexibility, and with a wider horizon of possibility than was the case 
with, for example, selective breeding. Burt, like any other technology, 
it also has seits to its scope. The point of intervention in this technol- 
ogy is the recombination of units of DNA. So, the structural level of 
the continued integrity of whose causal mechanism is presupposed in the 
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technology is the molecular gene itself. New molecular genes are not 
created, so that, broadly, the properties of the new organism are not 
sai generis, but are some new combination of properties of pre-existing 
organisms. Moreover, not just any molecular gene will combine with 
just any genome to produce a viable organism. The popular notion of 
a new power to generate imagined organisms at will is a fantasy, albeit 
one sustained by the misleading Neo-Darwinian conception of an 
organism as a contingent ‘bundle’ of atomic ‘characters’. 


Modernism and Romanticism: Ecological Values 


As I hope is now clear, my critique of the ‘instrumental’ conception of 
human domination of nature, of the idea that technology has the pro- 
spect of a limitless pushing-back of natural barriers, did not rest on a 
confusion between what is possible and what is desirable, as Grund- 
mann suggests. My view is that the idea of a limitless mastery, the pro- 
ject of ‘controlling all natural and social processes’, is literally 
unthinkable: it is incoherent. I suspect that what makes it possible for 
Grundmann to continue to take the notion seriously is a confusion in 
his text between that Promethean project, on the one hand, and the 
much more readily defensible notion of mastery of, or control over, 
our human éxterchesge with nature, on the other. This is, indeed, how 
Marx and Engels in their more sober formulations state the relation 
between fully socialized humanity and their natural conditions. Inter- 
estingly, Grundmann cites with approval Waker Benjamin’s state- 
ment of precisely this view: '... And likewise technology is not-the 
mastery of nature but of the relation between nature and man’ (p. 113). 
Ic is this capacity to bring technology itself, the mediation between 
human social relations and natural mechanisms, under communal 
control which constitutes the distinctive hoped-for ecological virtue of 


So, I do not confuse what is possible with what is desirable, but still 
there ere differences of value-standpoint between Grundmann and 
myself. Grundmann quotes extensively and approvingly from Marx's 
vitriolic attack on ‘nature worship and sentimentalism’. Where I 
criticize Marx for his vulnerability to the nineteenth-century ideology 
of progress through industrial and technical control over nature, 
Grundmann criticizes me as ‘the victim of a spontaneous ideology of 
the late twentieth century—ecological romanticism’ (p. m0). He also 
presents a thoughtful and interesting defence of anthropocentrism as a 
counterweight to the ‘romantic dreams’ of ecological fundamentalists. 


I do not have the space to reply in detail here, so for the time being I 
will confine myself to ‘logging’ some of the points at issue between us. 
First, romanticism, sentimentality and Marx’s hostility to it. The quo- 
tation thac Grundmann offers includes this passage: ‘For the rest, it 
would be desirable that Bavaria’s sluggish peasant economy, the 
ground on which grow priests and Daumers alike, should at last be 
ploughed up by modern cultivation and modern machines’ (p. m0). 
This is indeed an unromantic and unsentimental statement! It does 
exemplify Marx as at one with a broad tendency of modernism— 
despising rural life for its narrowness, superstition, deference to 
authority and its attachment to locality and tradition. Despite his 
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hostility to capitalism, Marx clearly viewed its dynamism, its develop- 
ment not only of the forces of technology, but also of the scope and 
scale of human social powers and relations, as historically 
‘progressive’. But elsewhere, most notably in the 1844 Masxscripts, 
Marx himself adheres to a close relative of the romantic view of 
nature. Non-human nature is a source of spiritual and aesthetic nour- 
ishment, as well as enabling us to satisfy our bodily needs: 


Just as plants, animals, stones, air, light, etc., constitute theoretically a part 
of human consciousness, partly as objects of natural science, partly as 
objects of art—his spiritual inorganic nature, spiritual nourishment which 


be must first prepare to make palatable and digestible... 8 


Marx’s critique of alienation and his vision of the emancipatory con- 
tent of the future communist society have as a central theme the full 
development of the aesthetic and spiritual dimensions of human rela- 
tions to nature: communism as the ‘genuine resolution of she conflict 
between man and nature and between man and man’. This reads to 
me like the kind of ‘romantic dream’ about a completely new relation- 
ship to nature which Grundmann wants to use Marx against. In my 
own critical discussion of this element in Marx’s thought, I have tried 
to sustain Marx’s commitment to the idea of socialism as the embodi- 
ment of a qualitatively new, aesthetically and spiritually more fulfil- 
ling relation to nature, whilst criticizing the idealist-utopian content 
Marx gives to his own version of this ‘master-narrative’.9 


There is, I think, no doubt that Marx’s writings ar- deeply ambivalent 
and often contradictory in the view they offer of the relations between 
human social life and its natural conditions and media. This ambiva- 
lence, I’ve tried to show, goes beyond the merely apparent paradox- 
icality of a recognition, as Grundmann says, that humans must live 
both ‘in’ and ‘against’ nature. Marx at his most ruthlessly ‘modernist’ 
moments is the author of horrific crudities such as the one Grund- 
mann quotes. Is there really much to separate Marx’s proposal to 
plough up the whole of Bavaria with modern machinery from Ceau- 
cescu’s project for the annihilation of peasant communities in 
Romania, or the catastrophe of Stalin’s own agricultural policies? Cer- 
tainly texts such as that have provided /egitimatieas for such outrages 
in the name of socialism. If we are to take from Marx some indispen- 
sable concepts for an ecologically sensitive reconstruction of the 
socialist project, that other side of the Marxian heritage has to be 


openly exposed and confronted. 


Now, before I conclude on the theme of ‘romanticism’, a few com- 
ments on Grundmann’s treatment of the issue of ‘anthropocentrism’ 
versus ‘ecocentrism’. There is a lot in what Grundmann has to say 
here with which I agree, but I still think it is worth taking the argu- 
ment a little further. There are three main elements in Grundmann’s 
defence of an ‘anthropocentric’ as against an ‘ecocentric’ standpoint. 





8 K, Marx and F. Engels, Collated Werks, Volume 3, London 1975, p. 275- 

9 See Ted Benton, ‘Humanism = Speciesism? Marx on Humans and Animals’, Rea 
cal Phelempby 50, Autumn 1988, pp. 4-18, reprinted in S. Sayers and P. Osborne, eds., 
Secsalssm, Femrausm and Phelaspbhy, London 1990, pp. 235-74- 
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First, ecocentrism always involves, implicitly or explicitly, some kind 
of anthropomorphic or pantheistic philosophy of nature, from which 
are ‘derived’ laws or rules for ordering human social life. This is 
rejected by Grundmann as inconsistent with the ‘modernist’ approach 
to humanity/nature relations which he espouses. Second, ecocentrism 
is prey to a kind of self-mystification, a failure to recognize that what 
the ecocentrics take to be values derived from nature are products of 
specific historical-culmural processes, as are all such values. Third, 
Grundmann rejects the ecocentric charge that anthropocentrism 
necessarily involves a destructive project in relation to nature, in 
which long-term considerations and higher values are sacrificed to 
short-term greed. Grundmann advocates a version of anthropo- 
centrism which recognizes that humans have a complex range of 
interests, may care about their environment, wish to see it preserved, 
and so on. The critique of anthropocentrism mounted by ecocentrics 
is effective only against versions of anthropocentrism which share 
with economic theory an excessively narrow view of human interests 
and rationality. 


I agree with Grundmann’s rejection of pantheistic or anthropomor- 
phic views of narure, and I think he is right to suggest that some such 
nature-philosophy is very common among the advocates of ‘ecocen- 
tric’ approaches. I think he is also right to reject the sort of moral 
argument that claims to discover intrinsic virtues (‘balance’, ‘har- 
mony’, ‘interdependence’, no less than ‘progress’ or a ruthless 
‘struggle for existence’) in narure and proceeds to prescribe principles 
for human conduct on the basis of such ‘natural’ authority. My one 
quibble here would be that Grundmann’s discussion confuses under 
the term ‘naturalism’ beth this kind of unacceptable wera! naturalism 
with a causal, or explanatory, naturalism which I think & acceptable. 
There may be, and I think there are, basic fects about nature and our 
relation to it that we must recognize and to which we must adapt, 
irrespective of our moral or aesthetic valuation of them. To recognize 
the ‘ecological facts of life’, so to speak, is quite different from taking 
a certain view of how nature works as morally prescriptive. 


Resisting Value-Relativism 


Grundmann’s second criticism of ecocentrism, that it fails to recog- 
nize the (humanly) socially/historically formed and constructed char- 
acter of values and attitudes to nature, seems to me less decisive. On 
the one hand, I do agree that there are no ‘intrinsic values’ in non- 
human nature, so far as we know. This is what Grundmann would 
call an ‘empirical’ question, of course. There may have been other 
species with the psychological and social complexity required to 
sustain the practices we designate ‘valuing’, though there probably are 
no such other species currently extant—on eer planet, at any rate! It is 
also true that our values in relation to nature show great variability 
across cultures and historical periods. However, I am much less 
inclined than Grundmann to move from a recognition of this to 
accepting moral or aesthetic relativism. The idea of universal human 
dignity, on the basis of which such practices as torture and slavery 
came to be recognized as morally intolerable, was certainly a ‘historical 
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product’, and a local or ‘regional’ culeural achievement. However, 
nothing follows from this about the validity or the scope of the moral 
principles that flow from the idea. If slavery is an offence against 
human rights, it is an offence no matter how much it may be justified 
by local religious or metaphysical belief. To say this is, for example, to 
accept a moral duty to aid in resistance to slavery, even if this means 
violating the religious beliefs of the slave owners. Questions about the 
validity of moral beliefs may often be illuminated by considerations 
about the history of their formation and diffusion, but they are never 
finally settled by such considerations. So, Grundmenn’s point about 
the historically produced character of our discourse about nature is 
well taken, but it does nothing to settle disputes about what is and 
what is not a proper mode of human life in relation to nature. It is still 
Open to ecocentrics to argue that their view of a proper relation to 
nature constitutes a form of moral progress analogous to the historical 
achievement of the view of universal human dignity. 


But I am also tempted by another and more contentious way of resist- 
ing value-relativism in relation to the environment. This is to recog- 
nize that what we find aesthetically delightful, morally worthy, or 
spiritually significant in nature certainly varies by historical period, 
by local culture, and also by specific cultural tradition. But thar 
human groups assign some such values and symbolic significances to 
their relation to nature, adopt authoritative normative restraints in 
their practices vis-à-vis nature and so on is a cross-cultural universal. 
So central is the regulation of access to natural resources and activity 
in relation to the meeting of human needs that it could hardly be 
otherwise. With all its defects in other respects, Marx’s philosophical 
anthropology in the 1844 Menascripis is right in seeking to build a rich, 
multi-layered pattern of human need in relation to nature into its view 
of bamean nature. 


Viewed in this perspective, capitalist modernity and the formerly- 

actually-existing ‘socialist’ regimes of Eastern Europe constitute a 
major anthropological exception in removing fefriasc normative 
restraint on their core organic need-meeting practices on nature. Of 
course, the way such economic activities impact on human well-being 
is a matter of normative concern in these societies, and is subject to 
regulation in terms of employment, property, welfare and other kinds 
of rights and responsibilities. But impacts upon nonhuman beings 
and relations have been excluded from consideration in the dominant 
moral and legal discourses. Even here, however, the concept of nature 
as a morally neutral ‘storehouse’, or field for unfettered human 
exploitation has not gone unchallenged. Waves of rapid industrializ- 
ation and transformations in the urban or rural environment have 
generally been accompanied by forms of cultural resistance which 
reaffirm human needs for a proper moral, aesthetic and spiritual 
dimension in their relation to nature. Such forms of resistance are so 
widespread, and reoccur in such disparate settings, that they can, I 
think, be reasonably regarded as symptomatic of a certain truth about 
the structure of a gexeral human need. 


So far as I know, Grundmann might find this convincing, but I think 
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it calls into question his apparent sympathy for Marx's contemptuous 
irritation about romantic sentimentality for nature, Marx’s project for 
ploughing up Bavaria aves seem to me to be vulnerable to the ecocen- 
tric critique of xerrew anthropocentrism. If Grundmann wishes to be 
associated with a fuller, more generous form of anthropocentrism, he 
would have to distance himself much more clearly from such a posi- 
tion. But then the further question arises, what should the content of 
this fuller, richer anthropocentrism be? How can we define a human 
interest in relation to nature which takes us beyond a narrow, short- 
term economic-instrumental view of this? The main tendency of 
Grundmann’s text is to reject sentimentality, nature worship and 
anthropomorphism as attjtudes to nature, and to advocate ‘mastery’ 
or ‘domination’. Now, unless these metaphors are developed in new 
and surprising ways, they don’t look promising as sources of new, 
more aesthetically and spiritually rewarding ways of viewing and 
relating to the natural environment: the more passive, contemplative, 
interpretive modes are either excluded or underplayed. Note Marx's 
scorn for the ‘Sunday walks of an inhabitant of a small provincial 
town who childishly wonders at the cuckoo laying eggs in another 
bird’s nest’ (quoted in Grundmann, p. m0). Contempt for such appar- 
ently trivial sources of ‘ordinary’ pleasure, wonder and engagement 
with the world has long been an Achilles heel of orthodox Marxism. 


But let us suppose that Grundmann and I can reach some consensus 
on the contents of a broader, richer anthropocentrism, which 
genuinely answers the ‘ecocentric’ critique; one which, as he puts it, 
‘makes perfectly possible a concern about the “flourishing of 
nature”’’, My question is now: Is this still properly described as 
‘anthropocentrism’? Grundmann thinks it is, because we still rely on 
some, albeit broader and richer, notion of ‘human interest’ in our 
definition of what cost: as the flourishing of nature, and to ground 
our concern for it; and also because it is we, humans, who alone can 
make these judgements. I am reminded here of Adam Ferguson’s cri- 
tique of the ‘selfish philosphy’ (of Hobbes and his followers). When a 
parent makes sacrifices for the well-being of her child, the ‘selfish 
philosophers’ deny this is altruism, on the grounds that she is merely 
satisfying her ows desire to care for the child. Ferguson’s reply was to 
say that this merely amounts to a proposal to use language in a new 
way, to use the term ‘selfish’ to describe actions we would formerly 
have called unselfish. 


But we still need a word to mark the distinction between desires to 
benefit oneself and desires to act for the good of others. Further, Fer- 
guson, like Grundmann, rejected the narrow economic-instrumental 
view of ‘self-interest’. Why, he argued, should virtue, generosity, 
courage, loyalty, strength of mind, and so forth, sot be counted among 
the contents of ‘self-interest’, when we-all value such attributes in our- 
selves and in others more profoundly than material possessions, 
‘external circumstances’ and so on. But these higher, more worthy 
components of a richer, broader view of ‘self-interest’ are attributes 
we possess as members of a community, as participants in a civil 
society. They are, significantly, attributes in respect to which the very 
opposition between self-interest and the interests of community is 
itself dissolved. 
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I think something very close to this argument can be applied at the level 
of the notion of a species-interest. The richer in aesthetic, moral and 
spiritual” content that motion becomes, the less it makes sense to con- 
sider ‘anthropocentrism’ and ‘ecocentrism’ as opposed perspectives. 
Once one concedes that humans have an interest in the survival and 
flourishing of other species, and their habitars, as well as the global 
physical and chemical interactions which sustain them, then the dis- 
tinction between valuing them for our sake and valuing them for their 
sake begins to lose its conceptual purchase: our interest and their flour- 
ishing are identical. Taken properly, it seems to me that arguments, like 
Grundmann’s, for an enlarged and enriched anthropocentrism take us 
to a transcendence of the ecocentrid/anthropocentric opposition itself.” 


No doubt Grundmann would want to resist this conclusion, as veer- 
ing too close to ecological romanticism and sentimentality. He lays 
some emphasis on Norton’s defence of an ‘indirect duty’ view of our 
relations with other animals. For example: ‘One might believe that 
humans who protect rather than destroy other living things are less 
likely to be violent in their dealings with other humans’ (p. 12). And, 
on our aesthetic valuation of nature, he asks ‘Or why should nature 
always be beautiful? Is it not humankind that introduces laws of 
beauty into nature?’ (p. m2). The worry in these and similar formu- 
lations is that some pre-modern animistic or pantheistic projection of 
human values into nature is entailed in any concession to ecocentric 
arguments. However, nothing of the kind is implicated in the kind of 
transcendence of the anthropocentric/ecocentric opposition that I am 
advocating. In the case of many non-human animal species there is 
enough continuity with human nature, and enough of a capacity for 
affective and social bonds, for at least some of our moral discourse to 
extend beyond the boundaries of our own species.” It is a travesty to 
suppose that the current widespread concern about animal experi- 
mentation, ‘factory’ farming, and the conditions under which captive 
animals are transported and slaughtered, is really only legitimate as a 
kind of displaced concern about the moral well-being of the humans 
responsible for the practices. We do not have to suppose that animals 
are capable of themselves making moral judgements, or of claiming 
their rights in order to view them as proper subjects of direct moral 
concern. 


©] have followed Marx in speaking of a ‘spiritual’ dimension of our relation to 
natare, but I intend it in a sense which carries no connotation of bellef in the super- 
natural. I am referring, rather, to ways in which contemplation of our relation to 
nature can be a way of geting some sense of the meaning and purpose of one’s own 
life. Perhaps ‘ontological’ or ‘metaphysical’ might be a beter term. 

2 Though he does not himself take this view, I arrrved at these conclusions in the 
course of conversations with the Crechoslovakian philospher, Radim Bures. See his 
‘Echical Dimensions of Human Attitudes to Nature’ (in Resical Philasphy 57, Spring 
1991, pp. 10-13) in which he'argues: “This ambiguity in the eathropocentric attitude to 
nature can be summed up in Francis Bacon's famous expression that “we can defeat 
nature only by subordinating ourselves to it”. We can conclude ther humanity is an 
inseparable part of nature, chat we need undestroyed nature as our necessary Irving 
condition, and so thar there is a human interest in finding « balance between humans 
and nature which would maximally protect and preserve it.’ (Ibid, p. m) 

a This theme is further elaborated in Ted Benton, Neteral! Relations: Ecology, Animal 
Rights and Socialist Thexght, Verso, forthcoming. 
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Nature and Aesthetic Valuation 


So far as our aesthetic valuations of nature are concerned, Grund- 
mann appears to hold to a version of the old saying ‘Beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder’, but elevated to the level of the species. Now if 
this saying is to be interpreted as the claim that only humans make 
aesthetic valuations, and that the criteria by which they do so are of 
their own making, it is acceptable enough. But there is more to an 
aesthetic valuation than the being who makes it and the criteria in 
terms of which it is made. There is also the object (relation, situation, 
artifact or whatever) øbest which the valuation is made. Only in virtue 
of an object’s possession, independendy of our valuations, of the 
appropriate attributes, is such an aesthetic valuation possible. More- 
over, the selection of aesthetic criteria itself is no arbitrary process, 
arrived at in abstraction from cognitive, contemplative, practical, 
etc., engagements with the range of objects to which they apply. See- 
ing the beauty in a tree or in a horse requires a certain familiarity with 
a cultural tradition for valuing such things, but it also requires a 
certain familiarity with and understanding of horses and trees. Both 
the object and our experience of it are involved in the formation of the 
aesthetic valuing of it. 


Interestingly Grundmann gives us a quotation from Marx’s early 1844 
Manuscripts in which Marx appears to support his more subjective, 
‘anthropocentric’ view of the aesthetic valuation of nature: ‘Man 
forms objects in accordance with the laws of beauty’ (p. m2). But the 
passage which in the 1844 Masascripts precedes this quotation by no 
means favours a ‘species-subjectivist’ reading. The whole passage 
reads as follows: : 


An animal forms objects only in accordance with the standard and the 
peed of the species to which it belongs, whilst man knows how to produce 
in accordance with the standard of every species, and knows how to apply 
everywhere the iuberext standard to the object. Man therefore also forms 
objects in accordance with the laws of beauty.3 


Though humans culturally produce the ‘laws of beauty’, they do not 
create them out of thin air; but their activity upon nature, and their 
understanding of the intrinsic character of the other beings they there 
encounter, enters into their sense of what is beautiful. Though comcsp- 
tions of beauty are in the minds of the beholders, whet they perceive to 
be beautiful is in the objects they behold. 


Grundmann chides me as a ‘victim of a spontaneous ideology of the 
late twentieth century—ecological romanticism’. This is in response 
to my diagnosis of Marx as a ‘victim’ of the spontaneous ideology of 
nineteenth-century capitalism: ever-expanding wealth. I should not 
have used the word ‘victim’. We all live our relation to the world in 
terms and with understandings and sentiments which we acquire as 
members of our local culture. These spontaneous ideological forms 
are powerful forces in shaping our identities, and our struggle to gain 
a, critical, reflective purchase upon what we have inherited can be 


Marx and Engels, Collected Works, Volume 3, p. 32, emphasis added. 


successful only within definite limits. The notion of emancipating `- 
ourselves from ideology is no less absurd than the idea of emancipat- 

ing ourselves from dependence upon nature. I acknowledge that my 

attitude to nature is full of romantic influences, but I do not regret 

this. I feel it has greatly enriched my life, and given me possibilities 

for enjoyment and fulfilment otherwise inaccessible—even to the 

point of enjoying Sunday walks close to the small provincial town 

where I live! When Shelley says: 


How strange 1s human pride! 

I tell thee thar those living things, 

To whom the fragile blade of grass, 

That springeth in the morn 

And perishth ere noon, 

Is an unbounded world; 

I tell thee thar those view-less beings, 

Whose mansion is the smallest particle 

Of the impassive atmosphere, 

think, feel and Irve like Man;4 
I cannot literally endorse his animism, but the feeling for nature and 
our place in it which Shelley's poetry expresses was then, and is now, 
a revolutionary force. 


4 Percy Bysshe Shelley, Qese Med, £. 1 444-5, lines 225-34, quoted in E. Aveling and 
E.M. Aveling, Shelley's Secalitm, London 1975, p 9. 
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Peter Mair 


The Question of Electoral Reform 


Representative government in the United Kingdom has a very special character 

| with respect to that elsewhere in Western Europe. In the first place, the British 
House of Commons at Westminster is the only parliament in Western Europe 
which neither now nor in the recent past has been elected under a system of pro- 
portional representation. The closest parallel to the British experience in this 
regard is France, which has maintained a majority two-ballot voting system for 
most of the period since abandoning proportionalism at the beginning of the 
Fifth Republic in 1958. And while a proportional system was reintroduced in the 
elections to the Assembles Nationals in 1986, the majoritarian formula was 
restored once again in 1988. It now seems likely, however, that a proportional 
_ system will be reintroduced in France in the near future. Second, the House of 
}Commons is now also the only parliament in Western Europe whose member- 
ship has been consistently and exclusively elected in single-member constit- 
uencies. Here, too, France is the closest parallel, but when proportional repre- 
sentation was temporarily adopted in 1986 it also necessitated the use of 
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multi-member constituencies. And while Germany also uses single- 
member constituencies, these are used to fill only half of the seats in 
the Bundestag, with the remainder of the seats being allocated on the 
basis of party lists. Third, the United Kingdom government is cur- 
rently one of only three governments in Western Europe which com- 
mand a majority of parliamentary seats and which at the same time 
represent only a minority of popular votes. While minority govern- 
ments are far from exceptional in many of the Western European 
states, these are governments that, by definition, command just a 
minority of parliamentary seats, and it is only in France, Spain and 
the United Kingdom that the current government has been able to 
translate minority electoral support into a parliamentary majority. 
This is also all the more striking in the case of the UK given that many 
individual Members of Parliament who sustain that majority do not 
even command an individual electoral majority within their own con- 
stituencies. In the 1992 election, for example, some 40 per cent of the 
seats were won without an overall electoral majority, the winning 
threshold falling as low as 26 per cent of the vote (and just 19 per cent 
of the electorate) in the constituency of Inverness, Nairn and Lochaber. 


Fourth, and perhaps most importantly, the British principle of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty, when coupled with the practice of executive 
dominance, allows for the creation of a government which, despite its 
relatively weak representative base, enjoys more effective and more 
centralized power than almost any other government in Western 
Europe. It is a government which is free from the constraints that 
might be imposed by a written constitution or a bill of rights; which 
has never had to face the challenge of an independently elected upper 
chamber of parliament, and which, due to the virtual absence of 
strong local or regional government, rarely has to confront opposition 
from alternative centres of political power.' Finally, and more cir- 
cumstantially, the United Kingdom is now also the only political sys- 
tem in Western Europe in which there has not been even a minimal 
degree of alternation in the party composition of government since 
the beginning of the 1980s. 


Pomi Two Sysleed 10's Thies Burcy Syseeni 


Although it is this sheer cumulation of political and institutional pecu- 
liarities thar has prompted a renewal of the debate on constitutional 
reform in the United Kingdom since the late 1980s, it is the working of 
the electoral system in particular, and its translation of minority elect- 
oral support into governing parliamentary majorities, that has tended 
to provoke the most widespread comment and criticism in recent 
years. In one sense this new wave of criticism is surprising, in that the 
electoral inequities evident today are not necessarily very different 
from those that existed in earlier periods: the fact is that se postwar 





! See the important study by Arend Lijphart, Demecrecies: Patterns of Majeritersen and Coa- 

senses Government in Tiwonty Owe Countries, New Haven 1984, which identifies the United 

Kingdom as the paradigmatic case of majoricarian democracy. While the British seyle 
i European 


which imported many of the constitutional features of the Westminster system. 
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government has ever enjoyed majority electoral support (the last 
occasion on which a single party won an overall electoral majority 
being in 1931), while it is also worth recalling that the average electoral 
support won by the Conservatives over the past four elections (42.6 
per cent) was substantially higher chan the average vote that brought 
Labour to power in the mid 1970s (38.3 per cent). But what is very 
different now, and hence what has acted to underline the inequities in 
the system in a very striking manner, is the sheer strength of the third- 
party vote, on the one hand, and its extraordinary degree of under- 
representation in Parliament, on the other. 


For all of its representative inadequacies, the British electoral and 
governmental system did seem to work reasonably evenly in the 19508, 
1960s and, albeit to a lesser extent, in the 1970s, at a time when elect- 
oral preferences remained relatively concentrated around the two 
major parties. For although neither of the two did ever manage to win 
an overall electoral majority, their combined support effectively 
dwarfed that of any alternative party. Thus while the constitutional 
structure of the British state was always marked out as an oddity in 
Western Europe, its peculiarities seemed suited to what was also a 
relatively exceptional party system, for in almost no other West Euro- 
pean polity did just two parties together account for such an enor- 
mous share of the vote. This is no longer the case, however. In the 
19508, for example, Labour and the Conservatives together polled an 
average of 94 per cent of the vote, well above the figure polled by the 
two largest parties in any other West European system (see Table J). 
In the 1960s, they polled almost 89 per cent, a figure second only to 
that in Austria. By the 19708, however, the combined share of the two 
parties had fallen to just 80 per cent, less than that in Austria, Ger- 
many or Ireland; and by the 1980s it had fallen further to just 72 per 
cent, a figure which was not substantially higher than that received by 
the two biggest parties in multi-party systems such as the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden.” 


Nor was it the case that this very marked decline in the two-party vote 
in the 1980s was the result of a simple fragmentation of political 
support, in which the residual 30 per cent or so was dispersed among 
a wide variety of small alternative alignments. On the contrary, this 
aggregate electoral shift resulted from the effective transformation of a 
two-party system into a three-party system, a system in which Liberal 
(and Alliance) support had increased from an average of 5 per cent in 
the 19503 to 10.per cent in the 19605, to 15 per cent in the 1970s and to 
a striking 24 per cent in the 1980s. Indeed, by the 19808 Liberal- 
Alliance support in the United Kingdom had grown to exceed that of 
Liberal parties in almost every other West European system, even though 
the strength of their parliamentary representation remained well below 
that of most of these parties. In practice, and as a result of the workings 


? These figures and those reported in Table IV come from a data collection on Democ- 
racy and Competition which has been gathered in collaboration with Scefano Bartolini 
of the Unrvermty of Geneva 

3 See Michael Gallagher, Michael Laver, and Peter Mair, Representation Government r 
Western Exraps, New York 1992, pp. 75-8 More generally, see Emil Kirchner, ed., 
Liberal Partes m Western Exrepe, Cambridge 1988. 
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Table I 


Combined average share of the vote won by the two largest 
parties in various Western European party systems, 19508 to 1980s. 





1950s 1960s 1970s 1980s 
Austria 87.1 90.2 93.1 87.6 
Belgium 81.0 63.3 47.3 34.4 
Denmark 63.1 59.1 50.2 50.4 
Finland 48.8 46.7 43.5 48.0 
France 43.4 56.4 46.5 57.2 
Germany 78.0 85.8 91.0 85.2 
Iceland 63.9 66.4 61.3 51.6 
Ireland 74.1 79.1 81.2 79.1 
Italy 63.9 64.7 69.2 58.4 

75.0 70.1 57.9 63.5 
Netheriends 61.4 55.0 52.4 63.5 
Norway 65.1 64.9 59.7 65.5 
Sweden 68.2 65.1 66.1 65.5 
Switzerland 50.2 48.6 46.7 43.8 
United Kingdom 93.9 887 80.1 71.6 


of the British electoral system, what had recently become a three-party 
system at the electoral level had therefore remained a solidly two-party 
system at the parliamentary level, with the Conservatives and Labour 
together winning an average of almost 95 per cent of Westminster 
seats in the 19708, and just over 93 per cent in the 1980s, a combined 
parliamentary representation which continued to reflect their once 
secure, but now clearly bygone electoral predominance. 


This imbalance is most graphically illustrated by looking at the 
average number of votes for each party in relation to its number of 
seats (see Table II). Over the past three elections, for example, each 
Conservative seat has cost an average of 37,244 votes, while each 
Labour seat has cost an average of 42,379 votes. Each Liberal or 
Alliance sear, on the other hand, has cost an average of 325,399 votes, 
almost nine times as much as the comparable Conservative figure, 
and almost eight times that of Labour. 


Proportional Representation and Political Fragmentation 


As a result of a more generalized debate on the merits and drawbacks 
of proportional electoral systems which took place in Europe and the 
United States in the 1950s, and which had focused principally on the 
extent to which the proportional system in Weimar Germany had 
facilitated the rise of fascism, it had long been assumed that the use of 
proportional formulae led to the development of multi-party systems, 
whereas the use of majority or (as in the UK) plurality voting systems 
led to the development of two-party systems. At the time, this causal 
connection between the type of electoral system and the degree of polit- 
ical fragmentation was seen to be clearly established, as was ics direc- 
tion: the electoral system was the cause, the type of party system was 
the consequence. In historical reality, however, the relationship is not 
so clear. Indeed, if anything, multi-partyism was not the consequence 
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Table II 
Votes and seats in British elections, 1983-1992 





_ Total votes Total Number of votes 
seats per seat 

Conservative 

1983 13,012,316 397 32,777 

1987 13,760,583 376 36,597 

1992 14,231,884 336 42,357 
Labour 

1983 8,456,934 209 40,464 

1987 10,029,807 229 43,798 

1992 11,619,306 271 - 42,876 
Liberal/Alliance 

1983 7,780,949 23 338,302 

1987 7,341,633 22 333,711 

1992 6,083,661 20 304,183 


of proportionality, but rather its cause, in that those countries which 
opted for proportional voting in the early part of the century did so 
precisely because their political alignments were already fragmented. 


The abandonment of what had been the more or less universal prac- 
tice of majoritarianism in elections in Western Europe generally 
accompanied the introduction of universal male suffrage, and came 
about in two distinct stages.4 In the first of these, proportional sys- 
tems came to be adopted by those countries in which there existed a 
significant minority—whether ethnic, linguistic or religious—the 
continued allegiance of which was required if these polities were to be 
assured of long-term political stability. If these minority groups were 
excluded from the political decision-making system, and if they were 
denied full representation within the newly democratized legislatures, 
it was felt that they would sooner or later pose a threat to the legiti- 
macy of the regime itself. It was for this reason, for example, that both 
Belgium and Switzerland, each of which was characterized by a high 
degree of religious and linguistic fragmentation, were among the ear- 
liest countries to adopt proportional representation, even though they 
were later to prove among the last to extend full voting rights to women. 


The second wave of proportionalism came in those countries in 
which, as in contemporary South Africa, existing factions within the 
established elite felt threatened by an emerging alternative majority. 
More specifically, proportional electoral systems were introduced in 
those countries where a bourgeois bloc which had previously 
governed on the basis of a restricted franchise was obliged to grant the 
vote to the newly mobilizing working class and the propertyless, that 
is, to that section of society which was then considered to constitute a 


4 For a full discusaion, see Stein Rokkan, Caress, Elections, Pertes: Approaches m the Com- 
parative Study of the Processes af Development, Oxlo 1970, pp. 72-168. This theme is also 
addressed in Peter J. Karzenseein, Snel] States in World Maerhats, Ithaca 1985, pp. 50-56. 
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‘natural’ electoral majority.’ This fear of the new majority was partic- 
ularly acure in those countries in which the bourgeois bloc was inter- 
nally divided into distinct parties, and where these divisions reflected 
conflicts over region, religion or economic sector, for, given the frag- 
mentation within the established political class, and given the evident 
bias in majoritarian voting systems, it was felt that a relatively unified 
mass working-class movement could easily acquire a dominant polit- 
ical position. In such circumstances there were only two options. 
Either the granting of the vote to the working class could be accompa- 
nied by an attempt to subordinare internal divisions, so creating a 
unified anti-working-class party; or the separate minority identities 
could be preserved, and the existing bourgeois parties could persist, 
but only through the adoption of a system of proportional represent- 
ation which would not bias representation against minor parties. In 
general, it was the latter option that was pursued, and as in the 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, for example, an agreement to 
introduce proportional representation proved to be the price that was 
exacted in return for a willingness to extend the franchise. 


In both sets of circumstances, therefore, fragmentation actually pre- 
ceded the adoption of proportional voting systems. However, it is 
even more important to recognize that neither of these circumstances 
proved particularly relevant during the period in which the franchise 
was extended within the United Kingdom. As far as ethnic, linguistic 
or religious minorities were concerned, for example, the only group 
of any real importance in the late-nineteenth-century UK were the 
Catholic Irish, who, because of their exclusive regional concentration, 
failed to be in any way disadvantaged by a majority voting system.° 
Nor were there serious divisions within the bourgeois bloc which 
might have opened up the possibility of its being displaced by a 
natural working-class majority in the wake of enfranchisement 
indeed, what is most striking about the British case is that the first 
major extension of suffrage to the working class in 1867 occurred at a 
time in which no separately organized mass working-class party had 
been established, and in which no mass political threat therefore 
seemed apparent.” Hence the fact that the United Kingdom proved 
unique in Western Europe in ssf accompanying universal male suf- 
frage by the adoption of some form of proportional representation 
was hardly surprising, for it was also exceptional in its sheer lack of 
political fragmentation, and hence in the lack of pressure to introduce 


3 See Stefano Bartolini, “The European Left Since World War I: Size, Composition, 
and Patterns of Electoral Development’, in Hans Daalder and Peter Mair, eds., Western 
Exrepecs Party Syms: Contlenity end Changs, London 1983, pp. 139-76. 

enough, however, the British government did introduce the Single 
Seige GEE Vom Ge Rico) ok OA i AN Fee alte 
of the Irish Free Stare in the 1920 Government of Ireland Act, as a means of encourag- 
ing the allegiance of the Protestant minority in Ireland, and, even later, in 1973, intro- 
duced the same system for provincial elections within Northern Ireland as a means of 
encouraging the allegiance of the Catholic minority. Thus while the priscipls of propor- 
tionality as a means of minority representation has been accepted by Westminster 
governments, it has never been seen as relevent to the pan-British electoral context. 
7 See the full discussion in Perry Anderson, ‘Origins of the Present Crisis’, NLR 23, 
January-February 1964, pp. 28-53, recently reprinted in his Exptish Questions, London 
1992, pp. 15-47. 
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the sort of ‘electoral compromise’ that had accompanied democratiz- 
ation elsewhere. 


The Contemporary British Pressure for Change 


Albeit somewhat belatedly, this historical tendency for political frag- 
mentation to give rise to demands for proportional electoral formulae 
is now also apparent in the British case, with the pressure for a 
change in the electoral system coming hard on the heels of the decline 
in the two-party vote. Moreover, it is increasingly evident that this 
pressure is coming not only from the massively under-represented 
Liberal constituency, where calls for a more equitable voting system 
have long been advanced; but also from within the Labour Party, and 
from within the Left more generally.2 There are two reasons for this. 
The first is a democratic imperative which has been stimulated by the 
reluctance to see even erstwhile political opponents such as the 
Liberal Party discriminated against so badly, and which is also scepti- 
cal about the legitimacy of those exclusive claims to govern (whether 
voiced by the Conservatives or Labour) which are sustained only by 
minority electoral positions. Such a perspective suggests that the 
adoption of a more proportional voting system is a democratic neces- 
sity, even if it does rule out the prospect of an overall Labour majority 
in Parliament and hence necessitates coalition government. 


The second, and more immediate reason for the pressure from the 
Left for a change in the electoral system is more practical, and stems 
from the need to find some way in which to prevent the persistent 
election of Conservative governments and the equally persistent exclu- 
sion from office of the Labour Party, for, given both the growth of 
support for the Liberal Party and the increasing regional bias in the 
division of the two-party vote, even those socialists who remain com- 
mitted to the demand for an overall Labour majority are becoming 
increasingly sceptical of the possibility of achieving such a result in 
the foreseeable future. 

In many ways these latter fears are justified. As can be seen from the 
figures in Table IO, the mean level of support for the Left in the 
United Kingdom in the 19708 and 1980s now falls well below that 
recorded by the traditional (social-democratic and communist) Left in 
many other West European states, renking ninth out of fifteen coun- 
tries in the 19708, and thirteenth out of fifteen in the 1980s, when it 
exceeded only the levels reached in Switzerland and Ireland. Labour’s 
record in terms of duration in office is even more dismal, however: in 
the overall period from 1970 to 1990, for example, traditional parties 
of the Left througheat the rest of Western Europe—whether socialist or 
communist, whether governing alone or in coalition, and whether 
stronger or weaker in electoral terms—have actually governed for 
longer periods than has Labour in the United Kingdom.’ 


8 See, for instance, the recent extensive discussions in Robin Blackburn, “The Ruins of 
Wesuminster’, NIR 191, January-February 1992, pp. 5-35, and in Perry Anderson, 
Engish Questions, pp. 302-53. . 

9 More derailed figures on the relative support enjoyed by the different ideological 
groupings in postwar Europe sre reported in Gallagher et al, pp. 59-87. Labour's 
relative decline in recent years ts in fact all the more striking given that the overall 
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Table IO 

Average electoral support and governing record of social 
democratic and communist parties* in Western Europe, 
1970-1990 








Average vote Average vote % of time a left perty 

in 1970s in 1980s was in office 1970-1980 
Austria 512 46.1 98 
Belgium 29.5 29.4 52 
Denmark 36.6 32.8 48 
Finland 42.7 39.8 96 
France 43.1 47.4 33 
Germany 44.2 39.4 59 
Iceland 38.5 32.4 33 
Ireland 12.7 8.9 51 
Italy 45.1 44.7 77 
Luxembourg 43.5 37.4 58 
Netherlands 35.3 32.1 38 
Norway 39.8 38.3 66 
Sweden 43.8 50.0 76 
Switzerland 28.1 22.1 100 
United Kingdom 39.1 29.2 28 
* Exchades new left and Green parties 


Both of these considerations, and the impact they have had on inter- 
nal debates within the Labour Party, have recently prompted Labour's 
National Executive to establish a working party on electoral 

the purpose of which was to evaluate the workings of the British and 


9 (coms) 

balance between Left and Right has tended to remain quite stable in Western Europe 
as a whole. In the 19603, for exemple, parties of the Left polled an average of 40.6 per 
cent of the popular vote across Western Europe, a level only marginally higher than 
that which was later recorded in the 1980s, when, with the addition of new left parties 
(not inchaded in Table HD, they polled some 38.2 per cent. If Green party support is 
also taken to be part of the broader Left, then the average left vote in the 1980s reaches 
40.5 per cent, almost identical to the figure for the 19508. In fact what is most striking 
about the British case in this context is the sheer monopoly of the left vote enjoyed by 
Labour, and the absence of any other competing parties on the Left Elsewhere in 
Europe, the overall left vote has been sustained at least in part through the mobilr- 
ation of alternative groupings on the Left such as the Socialist Left parues in Scandins- 
via, or the Workers’ Party in Ireland, parties which have proved reasonably successful 
at keeping former social-democratic and communist voters within the left bloc as a 
whole—see the discussion in Stefano Bartolini and Perer Mair, Ideutsty, Competition aud 
Electoral Avaslabilisy: The Stubilisateon of Esrepess Electerates, 1885-1985, Cambridge 1990. 
Finally, Labour's weakness even with respect to the other traditional social-democraric 
partes in Europe is also highlighted by the relative debility of its mass organization. 
Labour's individual membership 1s currently equivalent to just 0.7 per cent of the 
British electorare as a whole, ts compared to an average of between 2 and 4 per cent 
for the memberships of the social-democratic parties in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
Germany aod Norway. In Austria almose one in eight of the electorate are members of 
the socialist party, while in Sweden the figure reaches one in six. Only in the Nether- 
lands and France does the ratio of socialist-party membership to the electorate fall as 
low as thar in the ux. For up-to-date figures on France, see Colette Yamal, Ler Partis 
Poditngues Seas la Vt Ripablsqns, Paris 1989, p. 163; for all other countries, see Richard S. 
Katy, Pecer Mair et al, “The Membership of Polincal Parties in European Democre- 
cles, 1960-1990", Esvepaas Journal of Political Resserch, vol. 22, 00. 3, 1992. 
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other voting systems, and to consider any reforms that might be 
appropriate for elections to a variety of constitutional bodies, includ- 
ing the House of Commons, a possible elected second chamber, the 
European Parliament and the proposed parliaments for Scotland and 
Wales. An interim report which assesses a number of different elect- 
oral systems was published in July 1991, and a final report, which is 
likely to include specific recommendations for electoral reform, is 
expected to be submitted to the Labour Party in late 1992 or 1993. 
This working party, otherwise known as the Plant Commission, has 
been widely hailed as marking one of the most important watersheds 
in the development of left thinking on questions of constitutional 
reform, and for this reason. its interim report clearly merits serious 
consideration and debate. 


The Interim Plant Report 


The first thing that must be emphasized regarding the interim report 
of the Plant Commission” is that while Labour is a relative latecomer 
to the debate on electoral reform, the full and lengthy character of this 
report suggests that the party is at least finally taking the question 
seriously. As Plant notes in his preface to the interim findings: “The 
issues are complicated and fundamental...There can be nothing 
more fundamental in a democracy than proposals to change an elect- 
oral system and it is imperative that we evaluate the reasons for such 
reforms, the criteria which we believe legitimate electoral systems 
should satisfy, and that we examine in detail the major systems in the 
light of these criteria. This is our strategy in this report. Elections are 
central to democracy and their nature should not be determined by a 
few simplistic slogans.’ Nevertheless, perhaps because Labour is a 
larecomer, the Commission itself shows signs of being sometimes 
poorly informed in terms of both the evidence it cites and the stan- 
dards it applies. In one sense, of course, this latter criticism may be 
seen as relatively unimportant, since, were it to be properly consulted, 
the literature that is available on electoral systems and their potential 
consequences is by now so extensive and so accessible that the more 
obvious faults can be easily corrected.” 


© The report was published by The Gaerdsex in July 1991 as Volume 3 of Guerasan Studies. 
™ Such as, for instance, the claim by the report (on p. to) that the modern French vot- 
ing system wes established under the impact of World War II, even though the present 
majority system was not adopted until the inauguration of the Fifth Republic in 1958; 
or when it repeats (p. 59) the somewhat conventional mistake about Italy maintaining 
a system of compulsory voung, or, when evaluating the impact of electoral systems on 
the stability of governments (pp. 36-7), the report relies for its evidence on compar- 
ative data published as long ago as 1975, which fail even to indicate the relative dura- 
non of the various governments’ terms of office under the different electoral regimes. 


Grofman and Arend Lijphart, eds., Blecteral Laws and Ther Pelstical Consequences, New 
York 1986; Arend Lijphart and Bernard Grofman, eds., Cheeseag ax Electoral System 
Issues and Alternative, New York 1984; and Rein Teagepera and Matthew S. Shugart, 
Saats and Votes: The Effects and Detormznants of Electoral Systems, New Haven 1989. A very 
clear and readable review of the main alternatives to the British system can be found in 
Vernon Bogdanor, What is Proportional Representation?, Oxford 1984. 
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In other cases, however, the inadequacy of the information involved 
may lead to some quite misleading conclusions, as is apparent, for 
example, when the Report sets about evaluating the very crucial ques- 
tion of the degree to which different electoral systems result in propor- 
tional outcomes (that is, outcomes in which the different shares of the 
parliamentary seats closely match those of the popular vote). Only one 
of a wide variety of possible indices of proportionality is cited by the 
Report, and this index is applied to one recent election only in each of 
the countries assessed.3 The result is that while the Report does indeed 
emphasize the disproportionality inherent in the British system, it 
nevertheless also suggests that the United Kingdom enjoys a more 
proportional system than that of either France (a two-ballot majority 
voting system) or Spain (a distorted proportional system). In fact, the 
particular index cited by the Report, which is also frequently employed 
in other analyses, is one that is not very suited to the specific needs 
demanded by a comparison of the UK with other European systems, 
in that it is an index which exaggerates the disproportionality of 
systems in which there are many parties (such as Spain or France), 
and concomitantly underestimates the degree of disproportionality in 
less fragmented systems (such as the UK).4 An alternative and argu- 
ably more effective measure, on the other hand, which is based only 
on the extent to which there is a distortion in the shares of votes and 
seats won by the three largest parties in the system, thus controlling 
for differential levels of fragmentation, and when applied not just to 
one election but to all elections in the 1980s, thus controlling to some 
extent for variation over time, suggests that the British system is seb 
stantially less proportional than that used in «xy other West European 
country in this period—and that it is almost twice as distortive as the 
system adopted in Spain in this period, and more than half again as 
distortive as even the majority voting system in France (see Table IV). 


More generally, however, and no matter what index is used, any 
attempt to measure the proportionality of an electoral system thar is 
based on an analysis of the oxécomas of elections must recognize the 
likelihood that voter choice will have already been constrained by 
prior popular awareness of the constraints imposed by the system, 
thus reducing the potential, but nonetheless powerful sources of 
distortion. For example, the suggestion that small parties may not 
suffer too badly from the distortions inherent in a given electoral 
system simply because they are small parties to begin with may over- 
look the possibility that these same parties might have won more 
votes had the system been manifestly more proportional in the first 
place. Hence, when the Plant Report cites figures which indicate that 
the level of proportionality of the outcomes in British elections was 
much higher in the 19508 and 1960s than was the case in the 1970s and 
19808 (p. 45), this may have less to do with the electoral system as 
such, which was certainly not intrinsically more proportional, and 


3 The evidence relating to comparative levels of electoral participanion (p. 59) also 
seems to be based only on one election in each country, which, given the degree of 
variance over ume, may also be somewhat misleading. 

M See Arend Lyphart, The Political Consequences of Electoral Laws, 1945-85. A 
Critique, Re-Analysıs, and Updare of Rae's Classic Scudy’, Amerman Palstcal Scosuce 
Rewew, vol. 84, no. 2, 1990, pp. 481-96. 
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Table IV 
Mean levels of electoral proportionality in West European 


countries in the 1980s‘ 





Germany 0.50 
Denmark 0.83 
Sweden 0.94 
Netherlands 0.95 
Austria 1.07 
Belgium 1.28 
Italy 1.81 
Switzerland 1.95 
Iceland _.2.08 
Ireland 2.15 
Norway 2.44 
Finland 2.61 

2.90 
Portugal 3.31 
Greece 4.05 
France 6.17/8.064 
Spain 6.75 
United Kingdom 12.51 
Noces 


* The figures refer w the sum of the deviations between the percentage of seats and the 
percentage votes for the three largest parties in the country concerned. The higher the 
figure the greater the deviation and hence the greater the degree of disproportonality. 

$ The second figure refers only to the elections of Gr end 1988, which were conducted 
under the majority voting system. 


rather more to do with the unwillingness of many voters to waste their 
ballots on what was then seen to be a very weak third party. 


The Importance of Electoral Systems 


Ic is also important at this point to recognize the whole problem of the 
influence of electoral systems per se, and the extent to which factors 
other than the simple electoral formula can come into play. As is 
pointed out at the beginning of the Plant Report, ‘the issues at stake 
between different sorts of electoral systems are not primarily technical 
ones, but rather raise some of the deepest questions about the nature 
of representation, the role of parties and the nature and scope of assem- 
blies and parliaments’ (p. 6). Later, and quite correctly, the Report indi- 
cates that there is in fact no such thing as an ‘ideal’ electoral system, but 
rather that there has to be a balance found between alternative and often 
conflicting criteria concerning outcomes, fairness and consequences. 
Hence the idea that an electoral system in itself can provide a panacea for 
a variety of different political ills, or that a change in the voting 
procedures will necessarily lead to certain desirable consequences, is 
largely misconceived. As has been noted elsewhere, electoral systems 
provide at best ‘facilitating conditions’, the impact of which will also 
be mediated by a variety of other institutional cultural factors. 


5 See Giovanni Sertori, “The Influence of Electoral Systems: Faulty Laws or Faulty 
Method?’, in Grofman and Lijphart, pp. 43-68, which offers perhaps the best single 
discussion of the importance of the political and institutional contexts within which 
elecroral systems operate. 
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But while the Plant Report seems generally cognizant of this argu- 
ment, both in its framing and concluding remarks, it also seems to 
have largely ignored it when it comes to evaluating the existing British 
system, on the one hand, and the major alternatives to that system, on 
the other. The discussion of the Irish Single Transferable Vote system 
offers a case in point in this regard. According to the Report, for 
example, while sTv has been suggested as a potentially viable and sig- 
nificantly more representative alternative to the current British 
system, it can nevertheless be criticized as having the ‘undesirable 
results’ of encouraging ‘patron client or parish pump politics’ (p. 71), 
which is certainly the case in the Irish example cited by the Report. Ar 
the same time, it is also argued that STV may not in fact encourage the 
fairer representation of women in politics or that of ethnic and other 
minorities—which has been identified as one of the major goals of 
electoral reform—since there is ‘no necessary correlation’ between 
STV and greater minority representation (p. 69). 


In the STV system, voters are presented with a composite list of indi- 
vidual candidates, ordered alphabetically and regardless of party affil- 
iation. Rather than choosing between different party lists, therefore, 
as in most PR systems, the voter simply ranks these competing candi- 
dates in order of preference, whether by party or not, giving a first 
preference to the most favoured candidate, the second preference to 
the next most favoured candidare, and so on, allocating as many pre- 
ferences as she chooses. Voting takes place in multi-member constit- 
uencies, and the allocation of the seats within these constituencies to 
the individual candidates involves a long and often difficult process of 

the quota of votes necessary to win a seat; transferring 
votes (on the basis of lower preferences) from candidates whose first- 
preference total exceeds the quota; eliminating candidates with very 
few first preferences and transferring their votes (again on the basis of 
lower preferences) to other candidares, and so on, until all the seats in 
the constituency are filled. 


In reality, of course, the Plant Report is correct: there is no secetsery 
correlation between this particular voting system and æxy of the conse- 
quences identified, whether it be the representation of minorities or 
the encouragement of patron—client politics. In fact, there is no neces- 
sary correlation between say electoral system and such particular 
political consequences. In the particular case of STV, for instance, the 
logic of the system promotes competition not only between parties but 
also, within the multi-seat constituencies, between those rival 
candidates from the same party who are each chasing their own indi- 
vidual first-preference votes. Moreover, in the particular case of Ire- 
land, for a variety of contingent reasons, the practice is that this intra- 
party competition tends to revolve largely around parish-pump issues, 
with each of the rival candidates claiming the ability to best serve the 
interests of the particular parish or locality, a practice which does 
little to promote the representation of women or minority groups. 

But it must be emphasized that it is also perfectly possible to conceive 
of a politics in which, under an STV system, these rival claims were 


pressed not in terms of parish-pump politics, but rather in terms of 
gender (female candidates competing against male candidates within 
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a given party), or even ideology (left-wing candidates competing 
against those from the right within a given party), with the appeal for 
intra-party first-preferences being expressed in an emphasis on indi- 
vidual qualities which had little or nothing to do with geography, and 
which, therefore, might well create the conditions for a more balanced 
pattern of representation. The point here is that while competition 
between candidates from the same party is a logical consequence of 
STV, the precise form taken by this competition is much more contin- 
gent, and there is little value to be gained by simply assuming the 
generalizability of particularistic Irish conditions. Tb put it another way, 
the mechanism that promotes parochial political campaigning in Ire- 
land is in fact precisely the same mechanism that can operate to promote 
minority political campaigning in another context. And this, in turn, 
may help to promote minority representation, depending, of course, 
on whether the parties are willing to nominate minority candidates in 
the first place, and on whether the voters opt for such minority candi- 
dates in the election itself. And while this argument is certainly not 
new, even within the context of discussions of stv,™ it does neverthe- 
less seem to have escaped the thinking behind the Plant Report. 


The same sort of arguments can be applied to the Plant discussion of 
the present British plurality electoral system, which, for all the faults 
identified in the Report and elsewhere, is at least cited as having the 
advantage of maintaining a direct link between the act of voting, on 
the one hand, and the formation of a government, on the other. Fol- 
lowing elections held under many PR systems, as is well known, it is 
often the case that no single party emerges with an overall majority of 
parliamentary seats, and hence the decision on who is to form the 
government results from a system of post-election bargaining between 
the different party leaders. Government is therefore not so much 
decided by election outcomes as by the often closed negotiations 
within the political class. Indeed in some cases, as for instance in Ire- 
land in 1989, the outcome of such negotiations can lead to a govern- 
ment being formed by parties whose support actually fell in the 
election. Under the British system, however, at least according to the 
Plant Report, it is open to argue that ‘the emergence of a government 
is the direct consequence of the act of voting; it is not the result of 
coalition building between party elites in a parliament or assembly; 
nor can a government be brought down by a change in the attitude of 
coalition parmers’ (p. 53). 


But while this is once again usually true iw practice, it is by no means a 
logical or secessery consequence of the working of the British system— 
quite apart from the fact that there are obvious problems associated 
with the idea of referring to government emerging ‘as a direct conse- 
quence of the act of voting’ when the particular government concerned 
has managed to turn just 40 per cent of the votes into more than 50 
per cent of the sears; and that there are even greater problems in apply- 
ing a similar judgement to the British elections of 1951 and February 
1974, when in each case the party with the highest percentage of 


™ See, for instance, the comprehensive analysis in Michael Gallagher, “The Polstical 
Consequences of the Electoral System in the Republic of Ireland’, Electoral Studses, vol. 
5» D0. 3, 1986, pp. 253-75. 
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electoral support actually ended up in opposition. Even allowing for 
such idiosyncrasies, however, the central point remains that the 
absence of coalition government in the UK, and hence the absence of 
post-election political bargaining, owes less to the nature of the elect- 
oral system as such than it does to the combined effect of that system, 
on the one hand, and the particular balance of party support, on the 
other, for there is clearly nothing in the British electoral system which 
necessarily discourages coalitions, nor anything which necessarily 
leads to single-party majorities. Indeed, coalitions are not only clearly 
- conceivable under the first-past-the-post system, but, in the event of a 
so-called hung parliament, they may also well prove necessary. It is of 
course also the case that single-party majority government is equally 
conceivable under PR, and notwithstanding the adoption of a more or 
less proportional formula, single-party majorities have often occurred 
in practice in Greece, Ireland, Norway, Spain and Sweden. 


Once again, however, this simply illustrates the fact that it is not only 
the electoral systetn itself which matters, but also the particular 
balance of political support. No type of system will in itself ensure 
minority representation, or parish-pump politics, or more stable 
government, or whatever, for in the end all of these factors also 
depend on the attitudes, behaviour and structure of both the elector- 
ate and the parties. 


The Importance of the Constituency Link 


It is evident that while the Plant Commission is not greatly enamoured 
of the British plurality voting system, it is nevertheless a system which 
is seen to enjoy certain advantages, including, as noted above, the 
actually quite contingent capacity to link the act of voting, on the one 
hand, to the formation of government, on the other. What is even 
more important, however, is the emphasis the Report lays on the 
representative link between an individual MP and his or her constit- 
uency, a link referred to in the Report in quite glowing, if not almost 
romantic terms. Thus it is regarded as a marter of ‘common concern’ 
that there should exist a mechanism whereby MPs can have ‘organic’ 
links with constituencies (p. 30), constituencies which, in turn, may 
be seen ‘as embodying some sense of identity, of being in some sense 
a natural community’ (p. 71). Later, in distinguishing between what it 
calls ‘legislative’ assemblies, which are designed to pass laws and elect 
and sustain governments, and ‘deliberative’ assemblies, which are 
intended primarily to revise and scrutinize policy (a role the Report 
regards as suitable for the putative democratic second chamber), the 
Report concludes that a central feature of the former should be ‘a 
clear link of accountability between a legislator and a clearly defined 
body of people’ (p. 95). And this, in turn, as is made clear in an earlier 
discussion, necessitates the use of single-member constituencies, for it 
is evident that ‘in a single-member constituency there is a clearly 
defined group of people to whom the member is accountable’ (p. 30). 


Given the importance of such a notion of individual representation 
and accountability within a single-member constituency, it is perhaps 
surprising that it has been adopted by so few other West European 
systems. The German system, in which half of the members are 
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elected on a plurality vote in single-seat constituencies, with the other 
half being elected from party lists under a proportional formule, does 
of course maintain this type of linkage (although in this case the 
constituencies are substantially more populous than those in the 
United Kingdom), and this system is also regarded in a favourable 
light by the Plant Report. The French double-ballot system, when 
operable, also uses single-seat constituencies, although in this case, 
and unlike in the uk or Germany, the double-ballot system usually 
ensures that the elected MP does at least win an overall majority of the 
votes in the constituency. But that is really as far as it goes, especially 
given that STV can be discounted, since in Ireland the very strong (and 
possibly even ‘organic’) linkages which exist between individual TDs 
(that is, MPs) and perts of their constituencies have been dismissed by 
the Plant Report as undesirably parochial. 


There are two problems involved here. In the first place, the very large 
proportion of MPs (some 40 per cent in 1992) who are elected on the 
basis of a minority vote in their constimency suggests a problem of 
accountability and representativeness which is really little different 
from that facing the governing party as a whole in relation to the 
wider electorate. If the notion of individual MP accountability to a 
single-member constituency is to be taken seriously, then it is clear 
that it is far from being compatible with the notion of plurality (as 
opposed to a majority) system. Indeed Plant is not unaware of the 
difficulties here, and does devote some consideration to the Alrerna- 
tive Vote System, which, like stv, operates on the basis of first- and 
lower-preference votes, but which, unlike stv, uses only single- 
member constituencies.” 


The second problem is more serious, however, for nowhere does the 
Report really address the question of to whom, and by what means, 
the accountability of an individual MP is ensured, and, related to this, 
the role of perty within this system of accountability. Indeed, individ- 
ual MP accountability is simply assumed by the Report rather than 
being proven (or justified). While the issue is a complex one, it is 
important to emphasize from the start that there is little if any evi- 
dence from the various studies of British electoral behaviour to sug- 
gest that the role and character of the individual MP exerts a substan- 
tial influence on voting preferences. Rather, whether it be through a 
long-standing process of psychological identification, or through a 
concern with a particular set of issues, or as a result of economic cir- 
cumstance and outlook, individual voters in the UK are primarily 
party voters, whose response to politics is mediated in the main by 
party performance and party ideology. It is in this sense that MPs are 


7 Given that the Liberal Democrats are probably the ‘least disliked’ alternative as far as 
both Labour and Conservative voters are concerned, at east in England, they would also 
be Likely to receive the transferred second preferences of both Labour and Conserva- 
dive candidates when either would be eliminated from the contest under the Alternative _ 
Vote system, and hence they might be expected to do particularly well as a result of such 
a reform. This is particularly so given that the Liberal Democrats lie in second place in 
a large number of constituencies. In the event of voces not transferring, of course, which 
occurs when voters lodicate a first preference only, then the victorious candidate in a 
single-member constituency could well be elected without an overall majority, thus 
helping to maintain a practice which electoral reform is intended to correct. 
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accountable—accountable, that is, to their party, which, in turn, is 
accountable to the electorate—and it is in this sense that the electoral 
success or failure of individual MPs is determined largely, albeit not 
exclusively, by the success or failure of the party to which they belong. 
British democracy is party democracy, in the same way that British 
government is party government, with the relative absence of non- 
party modes of representation being evidenced most clearly by the 
wholesale absence of independent MPs representing mainland British 
constituencies in the House of Commons. 


This, indeed, is the great irony of British democracy—that an ideol- 
ogy of individual MP accountability is so fervently maintained within 
what is in effect a wholly perticen political structure. There are, to be 
sure, maverick party MPs, on both the left and the right of the polit- 
ical spectrum; and there are also MPs who devote a considerable 
amount of time to constituency work which, under a different system, 
might just as effectively be carried out at more locally representative 
level. But nowhere was the reality of party accountability and the 
‘partyness'® of British democracy made more apparent than in the 
experience of former Labear MP Dave Nellist, whose tireless constit- 
ueacy work and whose prominent role in Parliament were disregarded 
both by a party which expelled him, and by a local electorate which, 
albeit only marginally, rejected his independent candidacy in favour 
of thar of the new ‘official’ Labour candidate. 


But if there is little in practice to indicate a widespread popular con- 
cern with the merits or otherwise of individual Mps, there also seems 
little in principle to justify Plant’s concern with the maintenance of 
single-member constituencies. Early in the Report Plant cites, but 
pays relatively little attention to, an argument by John Smart Mill 
which suggested that there was no ‘logical link between opinion and 
[geographic] constituency’, and which further ‘suggested that ‘if 
an electoral system was to represent opinion on an individualistic 
basis, then constituencies had f be self-selecting rather than being 
preordained in geographic locations’ (p. 29). This is, in effect, the 
argument that lies behind the notion of representation in ‘pure’ PR 
systems, since in such systems both the link between voters and their 
representatives and the mode of accountability are mediated wholly 
by party, with the party’s voters together constituting what amounts 
to an ideological ‘constituency’. And while such a practice may be 
regarded as insufficiently ‘natural’-or ‘organic’ by Plant, it is striking 
that it receives no real attention in the Report. 


Indeed, the argument can go further than this, for it can even be sug- 
gested that the British electoral system, far from encouraging a 
process of individual MP accountability, actually militares against 
such a process, in that it is one of the very few systems in which it is 
quite impossible to separate out a candidate preference, on the one 
hand, and a party preference, on the other, a separation which surely 
must be considered a prerequisite if a sense of individual MP 





* This is the term used in the context of a more general analysis in Richard S. Karz, 
‘Party Government A Rationalistic Conception’, in Francis G. Castles and Rudolf 
Wildenmann, eds., Visens and Realstees of Party Government, Berlin 1986, pp. 31-71 
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accountability is to be distinguished from the sense of party account- 
ability. If a voter wants the party, then she is obliged to accept the can- 
didate; if she wishes to repudiate the candidate, then she is also 
obliged to reject the party. The two are quite indistinguishable. Thus 
even if there were a popular demand for the more equitable represent- 
ation of women or minority candidates, this could not currently be 
expressed except in a way that also has an impact on the party prefer- 
ence of the voter. 


This is not the case in the single-member constituencies in Germany, 
where the elector’s second vote can be used to support a party whose 
candidate might prove an unacceptable choice for the first vote; nor is 
it really the case in France, where the more open first ballot can be, 
and often is used to indicate a relatively unconstrained candidate or 
party preference. Even in the United States, where a simple plurality, 
single-member voting system is also operative, voters do at least have 
the option of participating in primary elections in order to express 
their preferences among the various party candidates. It is also 
important to recognize that choice among party candidates is also 
possible in a variety of PR systems, including not only stv, but also 
those many party list systems in which voters have the option of 
changing the party nominees’ order of the candidates on the list 
through a system of intra-party preference voting.” In the UK, how- 
ever, where party membership is exceptionally low, and where the 
selection of candidates therefore occurs at a far remove from any 
sense of popular participation, candidate and party are fused, with 
the choice of one wholly determining the choice of the other. Indeed in 
this party democracy per excellence, it would seem that the notion of an 
autonomous form of individual MP accountability, so treasured by 
Plant, constitutes little more than a chimera. 


The Consequences of Reform 


Whether Labour converts itself to a position of support for electoral 
reform, or whether it is forced into that position as a condition of 
acquiring Liberal backing within a future hung parliament, its 
endorsement will clearly be required if the British electoral system is 
ever to be changed in the foreseeable future. The Conservatives, 
unsurprisingly, are resolutely opposed to reform, and it is also clear 
that the Liberal Democrats are simply too marginal to effect a change 
on their own. 


The Plant Report does favour reform, albeit guardedly. As has been 
noted, there is clearly a reluctance to move away from the use of 
single-member constituencies; this effectively rules out the adoption 
of either the Irish STV system or any one of a variety of straight party- 
list types of proportional representation, including even those which 
allow voters to express alternative candidate preferences within the 
list. The Report also clearly reflects a desire to ensure stability and 
political authority within the House of Commons, and seems some- 
what concerned about the danger that a more proportional system 


*) See the discussion in Richard S. Karz, ‘Intre-Party Preference Voting’, in Grofman 
and Lijphart, pp. 85-103. 
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might encourage too many new parties to enter the system, a feeling 
that must also be shared by even those reformist elements within the 
Labour Party itself. For example, while the Report does admit thar 
new parties may well be squeezed out by the present British plurality 
system, it nevertheless also cites the argument which suggests that 
such new entrants ‘are not necessary when [the established] parties 
are doing their job well’ (p. 63), later adding that ‘it is at least 
arguable that if a new entrant party does represent a significant range 
of public opinion, then under plurality systems parties have an incen- 
tive to incorporate those aspirations and policies in its [sic] own raft 
of values and policies’ (p. 75). Such a view would seem to indicate that 
rather than seeking their own independent mandate, small parties 
might therefore best be seen to serve democracy by flagging concerns 
which can then be taken up by their bigger and more established 
opponents, in much the same way that small firms might best be 
advised that their role in the marketplace should be simply to indicate 
gaps in the product ranges of the large conglomerates. 


All of Plant's caveats suggest that if reform is to be recommended to 
Labour, and if Labour is to act on the basis of that advice, then the 
most likely outcome will be a recommendation in favour of the Ger- 
man Additional Member System, with 50 per cent (or probably more 
in the British case) of the sears being elected on the same basis as now, 
and with the remainder being elected from party lists. Plant describes 
the German system as one in which ‘individual constituency results 
are... “topped up” by members from respective party lists in pro- 
portion to the number required to ensure overall proportional repre- 
sentation’ (p. 8), and later refers to it as being ‘a hybrid of plurality 
and proportional systems’ (p. 84). In practice, however, the German 
system is in effect a fully proportional system, in which the number of 
seats won by each party is determined by the proportion of ist votes it 
receives (with the caveat that only parties which poll at least 5 per cent 
of the national vote or which win at least three constituency seats can 
take part in the proportional share-out of those seats determined by 
the list votes). Thus rather than treating it as a hybrid, which may be 
technically correct, it is actually far more useful to consider it as a 
conventional proportional system in which the constituency votes are 
used simply as a means of helping to determine which individual can- 
didates will occupy the seats that are allocated to each party on a 
proportional basis. 


Were such a system to be adopted in the United Kingdom, and even 
were it to include a threshold of 5 per cent or more, it would 
undoubtedly result in a more proportional distribution of parliament- 
ary seats. Moreover, given the present balance of political forces, it 
would be also likely to inaugurate a period of coalition government— 
whether formally, with two or more parties sharing executive office, 
or informally, with a more frequent resort to externally supported 
minority governments—in which it is likely that the Liberals could 
play a pivotal role similar to that exercised by the FDP in Germany. 
Finally, this would also at least raise the possibility that the party com- 
position of government could be changed during the lifetime of a par- 
liament without the intervention of an election, something which 
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occurs on a more or less regular basis in a variety of different Euro- 
pean political systems. 


There are two key aspects of such a politics which might prove a mat- 
ter of concern for the Left in che United Kingdom. The first is the age- 
old question of coalition politics, and the challenge this poses to the 
principle of the electoral mandate. As things currently stand, a party 
enters an election with a given programme and, if successful, it then 
secks to implement that programme while in government; and since 
government in the UK is single-party government, this involves few if 
any ambiguities. The voter knows what is at stake and is aware of the 
alternatives. In coalition situations, on the other hand, the party pro- 
gramme may be known, but the extent to which it may be imple- 
mented is not, since negotiations between the parties may result in the 
shelving of certain parts of the manifesto. Voters therefore vote in the 
dark, without knowing which elements of the policies they support 
may be jettisoned when it comes to the stage of post-election bargain- 
ing. There is, in short, the problem of post-election compromising. 


In one sense this problem is both acute and intractable: the need to 
negotiate coalitions means that office-seeking parties will inevitably 
compromise their policies in order to win government, and policies 
once seen as important will suddenly be allowed to drop off the polit- 
ical agenda. And while this may be regretted, it may also be seen as a 
reasonable price to pay in order to have a more representative parlia- 
ment, Indeed, as noted above, it may even yet happen under the pre- 
sent voting system, in the event that future elections would leave no 
single party with an overall majority. 


In another sense, however, this problem of compromise simply reflects 
a shift in terrain which is already well established. For although the 
current political structures rarely necessitate post-election bargaining, 
they do nevertheless provide an enormous incentive to a form of pre 
election bargaining, and to a politics of compromise which actually 
pre-dates the elaboration of a party programme. British parties are 
office-seeking parties, and under the present electoral system this 
means that they must appeal to as wide a public as possible. This, in 
turn, usually necessitates the adoption of a programme that aims 
squarely towards the centre ground, and which eschews the sort of 
radical agenda that might otherwise drive erstwhile supporters into 
an opposing camp. There are, to be sure, exceptions to this pattern, 
most clearly exemplified by radical Thatcherism; but, in the main, the 
usual practice of British politics is one that encourages centre-seeking 
strategies, and it is such strategies which, in Labour’s case, have also 
been seen to necessitate the marginalization and sometimes even the 
actual expulsion of more radical elements within the party. Indeed, 
when Thatcherism did push the Conservatives away from the centre 
in the early 1980s, and when the mobilization of the Left within 
Labour further contributed to a centrifugal, polarizing trend, the 
abandoned centre was rapidly filled by the Liberal—spp Alliance, whose 
impressive electoral performance served to underline the importance 
of maintaining a more consensual appeal. In a sense, Thatcher was 
relatively fortunate that her radical strategy did not cost her party too 
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much support. While the Conservatives in 1979, 1983 and 1987 polled 
a markedly smaller share of the vote (averaging just under 43 per cent) 
than had been polled by the party in the heyday of the Macmillan 
period (49.4 per cent in 1959), the sheer effectiveness of this vote was 

ified by its geographic concentration in the south of England, on 
the one hand, and by the divisions within the opposition, on the 
other, with the impact of both factors being enhanced, of course, by 
the inherent inequities of the plurality electoral system. 


What this therefore means is that compromises which might other- 
wise characterize the rounds of pest-election bargaining in a more 
proportional system now tend to occur before the election takes place, 
resulting in a clear tendency to squeeze radical options off the agenda 
in their entirety. In a coalition situation, on the other hand, while the 
radical options may well be compromised after the election, neverthe- 
less they may at least have been on the electoral agenda to begin with. 
It is in this sense that a coalition game simply reflects a shift in ter- 
rain, and it is in this sense also that there exist a variety of reasons, not 
the least of which is the possible opening out of the political agenda, 
for which such a shift might be welcomed. 


The second matter of concern relates to the possible fragmentation of 
political alignments that result from the adoption of a proportional 
system. For while proportional systems do not cause fragmentation, 
any more than plurality systems prevent it, the crucial difference 
between the two in this regard is simply that the latter are ‘strong’, 
that is, they have a large capacity to constrain voter choice, whereas 
the former are more ‘feeble’, and may impose only a minimum of con- 
straint. Thus if there already exists a tendency towards political 
fragmentation, plurality systems can do a lot to discourage it, whereas 
PR systems will tend to do litte. 


As is evident from the decline of the two-party vote and the concomi- 
tant growth of the Liberal Democrats and of the Scottish and Welsh 
nationalists, as well as the sudden bur short-lived surge in Green Party 
support in the 1989 elections to the European Parliament, such a 
tendency towards fragmentation does certainly exist in the United 
Kingdom, and it is clear that the introduction of PR would help to 
remove any remaining brake on this process. At the same time, how- 
ever, this could only be seen as an enhancement of the democratic 
process. Given that these parties currently accumulate more than one 
in every four votes in the United Kingdom, and given that even this 
figure probably underestimates their potential appeal, there can 
really be no basis to argue thar such parties should be denied full 
representation. i 


Whar is more worrying, however, is the effect that an absence of con- 
straint might have on tendencies towards fragmentation within both 
Left and Right. On the Left, the worry might be that such a change 
would result in a possible three-way split in the Labour Party, result- 
ing in the creation of a small radical party of the Left, on the one 





= See Sartori, “The Influence of Electoral Systems’. 
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hand, and a possible rightward migration to the Liberals, on the 
other, leaving a rump Labour Party which might well end up being 
even more marginalized than is currently the case. But while the 
likelihood of a split to the right is impossible to estimate with any 
confidence, a split to the left might not actually prove too damaging. 
It should be recalled, for example, that Labour is currently almost the 
only social-democratic party in Western Burope that enjoys a 
monopoly of the overall left vote. Elsewhere in Western Europe, the 

tendency is for social-democratic parties to be flanked by at least one 
more radical alternative, whether communist or new left, the effect of 
which in practice has been to help to maintain a more radical left 
agenda, while, at the same time, providing an alternative within the 
Left thar helps to sustain the overall vote for the bloc. Neither of these 
effects can be regretted, and should electoral reform lead to the 
emergence of such an electorally credible party io Britain, it might 
well be seen to have a similar beneficial impact on the Left as a whole. 


The possibility of a fragmentation on the right of the British political 
spectrum also cannot be discounted, particularly in the light of the 
successful mobilization of extreme right parties in Belgium, France 
and Germany, and of the conservative Lege in northern Italy. The 
recent successes of the Progress Parties in Denmark and Norway and 
New Democracy in Sweden are also relevant in this regard. But while 
proportional electoral systems may well have facilitated the appeal of 
such parties,” as well as their representation in the various parlia- 
ments, it is naive in the extreme, and somewhat dangerous, to suggest 
that proportionalism in itself can explain their electoral success, in the 
same sense that it is naive, and also dangerous, to imagine that it was 
the proportional electoral system of Weimar that was responsible for 
the rise of German fascism. Be that as it may, however, the funda- 
mental choice that is relevant here should be whether it is better to try 
to squeeze out such parties through legal or institutional means—by 
maintaining plurality voting, for example, or by establishing high 
electoral thresholds in a proportional system—or whether it is better 
to try to defeat them politically. Indeed, recalling Plant’s discussions 
of the role of new entrants into politics (see above), it might well be 
preferable were such extreme groups to mobilize on an independent 
basis, and to be challenged as such, rather than have them simply flag 
issues which would then be absorbed by a larger, more effective, and 
immensely more formidable opponent. 


Conclusion 


Whar Labour must recognize, of course, as must all potential propon- 
ents of electoral reform, is that any electoral system will be at most a 
mediating agency, and that patterns of politics will always owe much 
more to the nature of the parties and to the type of party system. To 
be sure, as Sartori has emphasized, different electoral systems may be 


= Indeed, the main reason why Socialist President Mitrerrand pressed for the intro- 
duction of a proportional system in the French legislative elections of 1986 was in 
order to help.ensure that the Frest Nations! would win representation in parliament, so 
reducing che share of the seats won by the tradinonal parties of the Right, and thereby 
reducing the likelihood that a strong government of the Right could be formed. 
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seen as ‘strong’ or ‘feeble’, with pure proportionality being the most 
feeble of mediators, leading to a parliamentary balance which simply 
mirrors the prior electoral balance. Plurality and majoritarian sys- 
tems, by contrast, will constrain voter choice, and will tend to pro- 
duce a parliament that is a quite distorted reflection of the electoral 
balance. But no system will ¿w itself produce or prevent fragmentation, 
and none will necessitate or prevent coalition government, for this 
will also depend on the way in which the parties compete and the 
manner in which they organize. Proportional Austria has long main- 
tained a less fragmented party system than has the majoritarian UK. 
Majoritarian France has had more experience of coalition government 
than has Ireland, while the parliaments in Norway and Sweden have 


had almost as much experience of single-party government as has 
Westminster. 


It is for this reason that the debate over constitutional reform and 
institutional reform, which is a feature not only of modern British 
politics, but also of politics in Belgium, France, Israel, Italy and 
Japan, needs to go beyond simply the question of electoral reform and 
electoral engineering, and needs to address the question of the role of 
parties themselves. Modern democratic governments are, in the main, 
“party governments, and modern democracy is largely party democ- 
racy. At the same time, however, and not least in the British case, the 
traditionally dominant role of party is clearly subject to challenge. The 
mass party, which once provided the crucial linkage between the citi- 
zenry and their government, is slowly but inexorably drifting away 
from the society of which it was once part. Membership in parties is 
declining in almost all Western democracies, even if this is more evi- 
dent in terms of the ratio of party members to the wider electorate 
than in absolute numbers. Electoral strategies rely increasingly on per- 
sonalized campaigns and privileged access to che mass media, rather 
than on any real sense of partisan mobilization. Parties lean increas- 
ingly heavily on public funds for their resources, financial and other- 
wise, and are clearly being absorbed by the stare to an extent which 
suggests that they may be more suitably defined as agents of the state 
rather than as representatives of civil society. 


c linkage mechanisms of the parties are therefore waning in 
importance, as is their legitimacy. Indeed it is striking to note that in 
addition to their much-flaunted xenophobia, one of the most frequent 
refrains being voiced by the new extreme right-wing movements in 
Europe and the United States is the expression of hostility towards 
what they see as the privileges, patronage and self-serving policies of 
the traditional party elites. This refrain also clearly strikes a chord 
with many contemporary voters, and within the last year has been 
used to great effect by parties such as the National Front in France, 
the Freedom Party in Austria, and the various Lage in northern Italy, 
who have employed relatively legitimate complaints about the carteliz- 
ation of the party system to serve as a cloak for the promotion of 
racist and neo-fascist policies. 

In Britain, as in most Western democracies, the parties clearly 
. require revitalization. For while partisan divisions in Britain are 
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probably more acute that in many other European democracies, and 
while the intensity of adversarial parliamentary politics helps to dis- 
courage any sense of an clie cartel, the parties remain extraordinarily 
remote. Party membership is now and always has been lower than 
that in almost any other European country; the social presence of par- 
ties is now and always has been more muted than that in almost any 
other country; and the extent of active, participatory democracy, both 
inside the parties themselves as well as within the wider political sys- 
tem, is now, as always, marked only by its minimalness. British par- 
ties sustain themselves on the basis of their role in Westminster. With 
the possible exception of the Liberals, they are, above all, parliament- 
ary parties, whose connection to the wider society is limited largely to 
the need for periodic electoral endorsement. But as parliamentary 
sovereignty itself becomes eroded, or is transferred to supranational 
European institutions, so too may the position and hold of the parties 
eres 
itself reverse thar process. 
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Michael Dummett . 


Toward a More Representative 
Voting System: The Plant Report 


Reform of the British electoral system has been much discussed in recent 
years. It is advocated by all centre parties—by the present Liberal Democrat _- 
Party, by its predecessors the Liberal and the Social Democrat Parties, and 
by the Green Party as well. The Labour Party, as a body, has maintained an 
aloof attitude, though it contains some strong advocates, as well as some 
strong opponents, of reform; but there have been clear indications that the 
Party might change its official stance on the matter. The clearest of these was 
the setting up in November 1990 of a Working Group, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Raymond Plant of Southampton University, to review the 
whole question. The Working Group has eighteen members, all Labour 
Party supporters, including six Labour MPs, one of them Bryan Gould, two 
Labour members of the House of Lords, and one Labour MEP. The present 
Report, issued in July 1991, is thus a good indication of current thinking on 
this issue within the Labour Party: though it is unfortunately not well 
known, it ought therefore to be widely studied.’ 
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It is an interim report, to be followed by one offering more definite 
conclusions. It aims to do no more than set out the nature of the prob- 
lem, and the considerations in favour of competing solutions to it. It 
does not attempt to decide what system ought to be adopted, or even 
whether change is necessary at all, but‘only to set out the basis for 
such a decision: what questions we must answer in order to arrive at 
a decision whether we need a new system, and, if so, which. The 
Report has the great merit of making plain how complex the problem 
is; it rightly emphasizes that it is not a matter merely of devising the 
best mechanism to achieve an agreed end. To decide on an electoral 
system, you have first to decide what effect you want it to produce. 
This depends, in turn, on- political judgements, of principle as well as 
of practical effect. In what sense should Parliament represent the 
nation? What function do we want it to fulfil? Can coalition govern- 
ments be effective? Do we want public policy to change only grad- 
ually, as coalitions shift, or is it better that, at any time, government 
policy should be based on some clear ideology, to be reversed when 
that ideology fails of popular support? But, for all that it clearly 
conveys the breadth of the question, the Report suffers, as an analysis 
of fandamental principles, from a number of defects. 


Criteria of Legitimacy 


The topic is complex because, from any standpoint, there is not just 
one condition we should like an electoral system to fulfil, but several. 
Although, in my view, it fails to mention some of those conditions, the 
Plant Report strongly emphasizes this fact, and insists thar, in conse- 
quence, any choice of system must involve a compromise. One such 
compromise it stresses is the concession made by most proponents of 
PR to the principle of local representation. The guiding principle of 
PR is that of proportionality, namely that the composition of Parlia- 
ment, by political parties, should match as closely as possible the pre- 
ferences of the electorate as between the parties. Maximal realization 
of this principle would require the entire country to be treated as a 
single constituency, as in Israel; bur most advocates of PR-are willing 
to temper the principle by some compromise with the requirement 
thar all or at least some MPs should represent a region or local constit- 
uency. The Report is certain that electoral reform in Britain should 
respect the principle of local representation, and inclined to believe 
that this should continue to be done by means of single-member con- 
sticuencies rather than multi-member ones. 


What it fails to do is to generalize this point, which arises even for 
those who do not adhere to the principle of proportionality. In a 
general election under any system providing for local representation, 
a voter is asked to help to determine two different things: his local 
representative; and the overall composition of Parliament. This 
creates difficulties both for the deviser of an electoral system and for 
the voter. For one devising an electoral system because, even when he 
is clear both how Parliament should be made up, given the preferences 


' The Plant Repert by a working party on Electoral Reform, chaired by Professor Ray- 
mond Plant and sponsored by the Labour Party: Gmerslex Stadss, Volume 3, 1991 
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of the voters in the country at large, and which candidate or candi- 
dates should represent a constituency, given the preferences of the 
voters within it, a system designed to produce one outcome may well 
not produce the other. For the voter, because his preferences between 
the local candidates may not match his preferences between the 
national parties, or because he would like to vote tactically in the local 
election, but not to betray the party he most favours; he is then in a 
dilemma how to vote. The Additional Member System (AMS) in use in 
Germany solves this problem, simply but brilliantly, by the device of 
giving each voter two votes, one for each of the two purposes. The 
Plant Report discusses the AMS very sympathetically, and points out 
that either of its two components may be modified: bur, just because 
it does not recognize the generality of the problem, it fails to give 
sufficient credit to the AMS for this, its principal merit. Thanks to this 
idea, we need no longer worry whether the same mechanism will serve 
both ends, securing the right composition of Parliament and selecting 
the right constituency representatives. We do not have to decide in 
advance to use different mechanisms for the two purposes: the know- 
ledge that we cex do so is sufficient to remove a great part of our 
difficulty. 


The selection of a voting procedure is problematic even for a fixed 
body, a committee, board or the like, making decisions independently 
of others; we might call this ‘the simple case’. The simple case is 
closely similar to the problem how one or more representatives ought 
to be chosen for a single constituency: electoral reform has to treat 
both of this and of the problem how to determine the composition of 
Parliament as a whole, problems treated together in the absence of the 
AMS two-vote device. Politicians and journalists who discuss electoral 
reform usually fail to appreciate how complex even the simple case is: 
as a result, they concentrate exclusively on the problem peculiar to 
political elections, how the composition of Parliament should be 
determined. The Plant Report is not guiltless of this fault: despite the 
possibility of dissociating the two by means of the two-vote device, it 
tends to treat the method of electing constituency representatives 
solely in the light of its effect on the composition of Parliament, and to 
pay little attention to how fair a means it may be of choosing a local 
representative. 


The fact that the Report mentions no more than glancingly the 
dilemma of a voter casting a single dual-purpose vote is part of a 
general failure to discuss voters’ dilemmas under different electoral 
systems. This involves an extraordinary omission: tactical voting, 
which is an attempt to resolve such a dilemma, is barely mentioned. 
The Report states (p. 20) that it will make little use of the mathe- 
matical theory of voting, a theory extensively developed in the last 

years. This is a serious mistake, in my view; it is, on the face of 
it, improbable that a rigorous theory developed by systematic inquiry 
should be barren of results of practical relevance. The mathematical 
complexities can indeed be ignored: the fundamental concepts ought 
not to be. 


One such concept that the Report does mention (p. 66), but then 
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largely ignores, is that of a candidate who is a ‘Condorcet winner’; 
such a candidate is better called a ‘Condorcet top’, since he is not 
guaranteed to wix under most electoral systems. Suppose that, in a 
series of ballots, the candidates were pitted against each other in 
pairs: in each ballot, one of the two candidates involved would win 
(barring ties, which would be rare). Assuming that the preferences of 
the voters remained the same, and that they always voted according to 
their true preferences, the series of ballots would show, for every two 
candidates, which of them was preferred by a majority to the other. A 
candidate who would win every ballot in the series is called a ‘Condor- 
cet top’. The definition does not, of course, depend on such ballots 
actually being held, but relates solely to the voters’ preferences 
between the candidates, supposing them to be determinate. 


The Report quotes Professor Iain McLean, in his book Pwblic Cheics: 
An Introduction (Oxford 1987) and his evidence to the Working Group, 
as holding that, under a fair electoral system, a Condorcet top mast 
win, but comments dismissively that this ‘is not... the sole criterion 
of the legitimacy of an electoral system’, and never mentions the mat- 
ter again. The Report fails altogether to mention an equally important 
notion from the mathematical theory, that of the ‘Borda count’. This 
takes no account of majorities as such, but gives equal weight to every 
preference any voter has for any one candidate over any other. Sup- 
pose, again, thar there were a series of ballots between each pair of 
candidates. This time, however, we do not notice merely which of 
them wins each ballot in which he is involved; instead, we allot to each 
candidate as many points as he obtains votes in each such ballot. The 
total number of points allotted to a candidate is then his ‘Borda 
count’: from each voter, he gets one point for each rival candidate to 
whom that voter prefers him. Again, this notion does noc depend on 
there actually being held such a series of ballots: it is defined in terms 
of the voters’ true preferences between the candidates. It, too, has a 
strong claim to yield a criterion for a fair outcome. 


Arrow’s Theorem 


In disregarding the mathematical theory, the Report makes an excep- 
tion for Kenneth Arrow's celebrated (im)possibility theorem, stated in 
his book Social Choice and Individual Valses (New York and London 
1951, 1963) and usually regarded as the fundamental theorem of the 
mathematical theory of voting. It is that, indeed; bur I shall argue 
below that it is of specialist i interest, and that the Plant Report did not 
need to mention it. Since it did, however, it is necessary to give an 
idea of its content. For present purposes, the theorem may be taken as 
relating to an election in a single constituency. An exact statement 
requires a mathematical formulation; but we need not here aim at 
complete precision. A voting procedure may be considered as a 
mechanism for determining a winning candidate from the preferences 
of the voters as between the candidares. It does not, of course, operate 
directly upon those preferences, but upon the votes cast; but we 
should hope that voters would be able to decide how to cast their 
votes, under a given procedure, so as to give effect to their prefer- 
ences. On this assumption, we may regard the voting procedure as an 
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operation that, when applied to any set of candidates, and any prefer- 
ences a set of voters may have between those candidates, picks a win- 
ning candidate. 


Arrow’s theorem makes no mention of the mechanism, that is, the 
voting procedure, but bypasses it. Instead, it treats of what Arrow 
called a ‘social welfare function’, operating directly upon the voters’ 
preferences to yield a ranking, or ‘social ordering’, of the candidates, 
under which some of them may be ranked equal. We assume a fixed 
set of (at least two) voters, and a fixed pool of (at least three) candi- 
dates, from among whom the actual candidates will be drawn; the 
voters are presumed to rank all the members of the pool in order of 
preference (perhaps ranking some equal). For any set of actual candi- 
dates, drawn from the pool, the social welfare function will determine, 
from the voters’ preferences between them, a ranking of those candi- 
dates. 


A natural immediate objection is that we are not concerned to place 
all the candidates in order, but only to select a single winner, or 
father, since we cannot rule out the possibility of a tie, a set of one or 
more candidates (which we may call the ‘winning set’) equally deserv- 
ing to win. The Plant Report does not mention this objection, but 
states the theorem, without further explanation, in terms of a ranking 
of all the candidates. The objection is beside the point, however. 
Given a social ranking of all the candidates, we may take the winning 
set to consist of those ranked higher than all others; what makes the 
objection pointless is that, conversely, given a means of selecting a 
winning set from any set of candidates, we may derive a ranking of all 
of them. Indeed, under a crucial assumption of the theorem, this is 
particularly easy to do. This crucial assumption, which we may label 
‘condition ()’, is called by Arrow ‘independence of irrelevant alterna- 
tives’. It says that the relative positions of two candidates in the social 
ranking depend only on the voters’ preferences between them. It 
follows that, given the social ranking when all the candidates in the 
pool actually stand, the social ranking yielded by the social welfare 
function when any of them withdraw is to be found by simply deleting 
those who have withdrawn. It also implies that, taking the voters’ pre- 
ferences as given, and supposing a means of determining a winning 
set from any set of candidates, we may take a candidate as ranking 
higher in the social ordering than another just in case, if they were the 
only ones standing, he would be in the winning set and the other 
would not. ; 


Of the other conditions which Arrow postulates that his social welfare 
function should satisfy, all but condition (1) are uncontentious and 
extremely weak. Stared with sufficient precision for present purposes, 
they are as follows. First, voters’ preferences never have a negative 
effect, if A is higher in the social ordering than B, he will still be 
higher after a revision of voters’ preferences in favour of him as 
against B. The second condition is that, for any two members A and B 
of the pool, A will rank higher than B in the social ordering when all 
the voters prefer A to B. The third condition is that no voter is a dic- 
tator in the sense that, for any candidates A and B, whenever he 
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prefers A to B, A must rank higher in the social ordering than B. 
Arrow’s theorem then states that there can be no social choice 
function satisfying these conditions. 


Arrow’s theorem is often taken as proving that there can be no wholly 
satisfactory voting procedure, and the Plant Report so construes it. 
The three conditions other than condition (1) are so trifling that the 
consequence would certainly follow if condition (1) itself were equally 
compelling. Little thought is required to see many well-known 
systems, such as the plurality system used in Britain, are far from 
complying with it, when voters vote in accordance with their true pre- 
ferences: under such systems, if a candidate C withdraws, his support- 
ers may transfer their votes to B, thus causing him to defeat A, who 
would have won if c had been standing. If condition (1) is unreason- 
able, then Arrow's theorem cannot have the significance the Plant 
Report, like many others, attaches to it. 


To attach this significance to Arrow’s theorem, the members of the 
Working Group must have considered condition (1) reasonable: but 
why did they think it reasonable? We should have a partial answer if 
they had endorsed Iain McLean’s contention that, under any fair 
voting procedure, if some candidate is a Condorcet top, that candi- 
date must win. Let us call this ‘the Condorcet principle’. The Condor- 
cet principle is far stronger than any of Arrow’s conditions; but it 
implies that condition (1) must hold whenever there is a Condorcet 
top, since, if the winning candidate is a Condorcet top, he must 
remain a Condorcet top after the withdrawal of any one or more other 
candidates. The Plant Report does set endorse the Condorcet prin- 
ciple, however: on the contrary, it dismisses it somewhat brusquely 
and without giving reasons. 


It is natural to believe that, if a candidate is elected to whom a major- 
ity of the voters would have preferred some other, the result must be 
unfair. This assumption of itself implies the Condorcet principle: it is 
a serious error of the Plant Report to pay so scant attention to so 
intuitively powerful an assumption. The Report. distinguishes between 
majoritarian and plurality systems, but does so in a formalist manner, 

as majoritarian the Alternative Vote (AV) and certain 
multiple-ballot systems. Under Av, if, in a single-emember constit- 
uency, no candidate obtains an absolute majority, the candidate with 
fewest votes is eliminated, and his votes redistributed to the second 
choice of each voter who voted for him: the process is repeated until 
some candidate obtains an absolute majority. Multiple-ballot systems 
(MB) do the same by means of repeated ballots, each voter voting for a 
single candidate each time. (MB gives greater opportunity for tactical 
voting, since no-one’s successive votes need be consistent: the Report 
does not mention this, but seems to think it an advantage that a voter 
can ‘change his mind’.) Such systems do aot guarantee that the success- 
ful candidate is preferred by a majority to all the other candidates. 
They guarantee only that he is preferred by a majority to those candi- 
dares not yet eliminated by the time he attains his absolute major- 
ity, of whom there may be only one. They cannot therefore seriously 
be considered majoritarian. Anyone who sincerely adheres to the 
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principle that a majority must be decisive wast hold that, if it can be 
avoided, the winning candidate ought not to be one to whom a major- 
ity of the voters prefers another. It follows that he wast in consistency 
believe that, if there is a Condorcet top, he ought to be elected. 


Once we understand the strength of the Condorcet principle, Arrow’s 
condition (1) gains a great deal of plausibility. If the Condorcet prin- 
ciple were always capable of being applied, condition (1) would be 
exactly as plausible as it, which is to say very plausible indeed. But the 
Condorcet principle cexwot always be applied; and, for just the same 
reason, condition (1) cannot be satisfied in all cases, given some 
natural assumptions. The latter is, of course, precisely the content of 
Arrow’s theorem; but I do not believe it to be important, for practical 
purposes, that the assumptions can be as weak as those of the theo- 
rem, which it was not therefore necessary for the Report to mention. 
An assumption stronger than any made by Arrow, but still intuitively 
incontrovertible, is that, if there are only two candidates, and a major- 
ity prefers one of them to the other, that one ought to win: we may call 
this ‘condition (T)’. It may immediately be seen that condition (1) is 
inconsistent with condition (T), and this is enough for the ordinary 
student of voting procedures to know: he need not bother with condi- 
tion ()’s being inconsistent with Arrow’s three weaker conditions. 
The inconsistency between conditions (1) and (T) follows from what is 
called ‘the paradox of voting’: it is on this that Arrow’s theorem itself, 
and all similar impossibility theorems, depend. The paradox of voting 
consists in the fact that majority preference is not transitive: thar is to 
say, it may be that, within a given set of voters, a majority prefers A to 
B, a different majority prefers B to C, and yet a third majority prefers 
C to A. It is easy to recognize this when it is pointed oug but it always 
comes as an intense surprise to those who first learn it. It is the 
fundamental fact of voting theory, with which anyone considering the 
subject should begin: it is more fundamental than Arrow’s theorem, 
which rests, rather, on it. It is a grave defect of the Plant Report thar 
the paradox is nowhere stated, let alone emphasized. ` 


From the paradox of voting it follows that there may not exist a Con- 
dorcet top: the Condorcet principle cennot therefore always be 
applied. If there is no Condorcet top, then, whichever candidate is 
elected, there will be another whom a majority would have preferred: 
it follows that the fact that a majority would have preferred another 
candidate to the winning one cannot in all cases show that the out- 
come of the election was unfair. When there is no Condorcet top, 
conditions (1) and (T) cannot both be satisfied. For suppose that, with 
a given selection of actual candidates, A is in the winning set, and that 
a majority prefers B to A. Then, by condition (7), if all candidates 
other than A and B withdrew, B would win, and A would no longer be 
in the winning set, contrary to condition (1). It follows that no candi- 
date can have been in the winning set, since, there being no Condorcet 
top, there is, for every candidate, some other that a majority prefers to 
him; and this is contrary to the existence of a social ranking. 


This is not Arrow’s theorem, of course, but a much weaker one: but it 
is as close to Arrow’s theorem as an informal consideration of voting 
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needs to get. Condition (1), on the other hand, is important, and the 
Report would have been right to mention it even if it had not thought 
it worthwhile to expound Arrow’s theorem. It fails, however, to 
remark that condition (1) is in any way less obvious than Arrow’s 
other three conditions. Should we lament that it is inconsistent with 
condition (T)? If so, we should favour an electoral system that accords 
with condition (1) whenever possible, that is, whenever there is a Con- 
dorcet top. The Plant Report states, without reasons, that the selection 
of a Condorcet top is not the only, or even the best, criterion for a fair 
outcome. This suggests that its authors do set regard condition (1) as 
compelling, contrary to their evaluation of Arrow’s theorem. In my 
view, it is not compelling. It is not so because the ranking of one can- 
didate as against anothér should depend, not merely on how many 
voters prefer one to the other, but on the streagths of those preferences. 
The Borda count, which plainly does not conform to condition (1), 
takes some account of this, in that the number of candidates interven- 
ing between A and B on a voter’s scale of preferences is a rough indi- 
cation of how strongly he prefers one to the other. In my own opinion, 
it therefore gives a better criterion for a fair outcome than the Con- 
dorcet principle. A candidate who is a Condorcet top is not guaran- 
teed to have the highest Borda count; not even when he commands an 
absolute majority of first preferences. This is probably not the Work- 
ing Group's reason for rejecting the Condorcet principle; bur, since 
they give none, it is impossible to know what it is. Many people, how- 
ever, would always prefer the Condorcet principle, when it is applic- 
able, to the Borda count, because they attach a decisive importance to 
majorities as such; some even suppose this the essence of democracy. 
The second fact one has to learn in studying the theory of voting, after 
coming to terms with the paradox of voting, is that there is no 
uniquely compelling criterion or even set of criteria, applicable in 
different cases, for determining a fair outcome from voters’ prefer- 
ences. The Plant Report rather muffles this point; indeed, it does not 
really offer such a criterion at all. 


Neither Arrow’s theorem nor the weaker conclusion that conditions 
(1) and (T) are incompatible shows, as the Piant Report asserts (p. 20), 
‘that, there can be no ideal voting system’. All the same, it is true that, 
even given criteria for a fair outcome, there cesot be an ideal voting 
system. What shows this, however, is not Arrow’s theorem, but that 
conjectured by Farquharson and myself? in 1961 and proved by Gib- 
bard in 1973 and by Satterthwaite in 1975,3 namely that there can be 
no system that never allows an advantage to be gained by tactical 
voting. The Plant Report is at fault in paying no attention to tactical 
voting. The objection to tactical voting is not that it necessarily results 
in an unfair outcome. That depends on what criterion one has settled 
on for a fair outcome, and how far the system in use is designed to 


7M. Dummett and R. Farquharson, ‘Saubility in Voting’, Ecomemerrica, vol. 29, 1961, 
PP. 33-43. 

3 A. Gibbard, ‘Manipulation of Voting Schemes: A General Result’, Econometrica, vol 
41, 1973, pp. 387-Gor, M.A. Sacrerthwaite, ‘Scrategy-proofness and Arrow's Condi- 
See alco ee ee Ce 
fare Functions’, Joerme! of Ecomearic Theory, vol. 10, 1975, pp. 187-217. For yet another 
proof, see M. Dummetr, Vering Procedures, Oxford 1984, ch. r 
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produce such an outcome. If it is well designed to do so, then the 
effect of tactical voting will usually be to render the outcome less fair 
by thar criterion: but if the system frequently produces an unfair out- 
come, the effect of tactical voting will often be to render it fairer. The 
objection that always holds, from the standpoint of the designer of an 
` electoral system, is, rather, that successful tactical voting depends on 
good information, or a good guess, about whar the other voters are 
likely to do. From no standpoint is it any part of democracy to give an 
advantage to the well informed on such a matter or to frustrate the 
wishes of those badly informed. But there is also the viewpoint of the 
voter, very little considered by the Plant Report. It is extremely unfair 
to place a voter in a dilemma how to vote so as to have the best chance 
of securing a result as good as possible from his standpoint. By the 
Gibbard—Satterthwaite theorem, it is always possible thar tactical 
voting would be advantageous; but this will be mitigated when the 
advantage would be slight, or the tactical vote hazardous or depend- 
ent on very exact knowledge of other voters’ intentions. A system like 
the relative majority or plurality system now in use in Britain, which 
offers obvious advantages to the tactical voter, who can, however, 
never be sure that he is acting on a sound estimate of what the other 
voters will do, is cruel. 


A minor cavil is that the Report adopts the term ‘First Past the Post’, 
foisted on us by the Press, for the plurality system (PS) in use in Brit- 
ain. It is inappropriate because there is no post. It would fit a system 
under which, in a series of ballots or stages of the assessment process, 
the winner had to obtain a majority or a quota of votes; our system 
resembles a race lasting a fixed time, the winner being the runner 
ahead of the field at the end of it. 


Representative and Effective Government? 


At an early stage the Report, addressing itself to the composition of 
Parliament, very rightly asks what criterion should be used for Parlia- 
ment’s being representative. Supporters of PR take what it calls the 
view of Parliament as a microcosm of the national electorate, reflect- 
ing the same division of opinion between the parties; this goes, it says, 
with a conception of Parliament as essentially a deliberating body. 
The opposing view is that representation consists in according a 
working majority in Parliament to the party that does best at the polls, 
irrespective of whether or not it has gained the support of a majority 
of the electorate. It is difficult to see what theory could underlie such 
a view: in my view, the Report does not succeed in distinguishing this 
disagreement from another, namely between consequential criteria 
for judging between rival electoral systems and those it terms pro- 
cedural. Procedural criteria are those based on considerations of 
fairness; consequential ones are concerned with the effect of the 
system on the political process. It is hard to see that the opponents of 
Pr, as described in the Report, really have any procedural criterion; 
rather, they appear to give overriding weight to the effects as they 
perceive them. i 


Whatever the rationale, the Plant committee is certainly right to say 
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that some people view the effect of PS in magnifying, within Parlia- 
ment, the ratio between the most popular party and a less popular one 
as a positive merit. It goes on to complain, quite unconvincingly, that 
the magnitude of the effect is not calculable in advance. The ‘Cube 
Law’, by which the ratio between the number of MPs elected for any 
two parties is roughly equal to that between the cubes of the propor- 
tions of the electorate voting for them, used to hold, but no longer 
does; the committee thinks that, from the viewpoint of those who 
believe the disproportion to be a merit, this is a disadvantage, since 
voters are entitled to know how great it is likely to be. It is unlikely 
that such knowledge would affect how anyone votes, or that any 
would seriously argue that the Cube Law represented the justest dis- 
tribution of parties within the House of Commons. If they did, 
however, the effect of the constituency elections could always be 
adjusted so as to preserve the Law by topping up the majority party 
with additional serps after the model of the German AMS. That the 
Plant committee did not think of this as a solution to its (surely 
spurious) problem illustrates its failure, already remarked, to perceive 
the generality of the AMS idea. 


An excellent feature of the Plant Report is its very just castigation of 
the facile equation of ‘effective government’ with one-party govern- 
ment, ludicrously exemplified by an opinion poll designed by Peter 
Keliner. It points out forcefully that coalition governments can be just 
as effective as ones composed of a single party. The difference is, 
rather, between what they call an incremental development of policy 
and a sequence of swings from one policy to its opposite. The Report 
shows some lingering traces of a hankering after one-party rule, 
remarking that the opportunity to achieve social justice may offset the 
desire for fair representation. Such a desire probably constitutes a 
temptation to be resisted. Radical reform, if carried out without a 
majority of the public behind it, is always liable to be undone sooner 
or later; the larer this happens, the more violent the reaction. The 
Report fails, however, adequately to emphasize that a second differ- 
ence is between a proportionately constituted Parliament that can 
genuinely influence government policy and one, like our own, vir- 
tually reduced to a rubber-stamp mechanism. The choice is not 
between electoral reform and effective government, but between an 
effective legislature and the rejection of reform. 


The Report worries a good deal about the undue influence exerted, 
under a PR system, by small centre parties. As a general worry, this is 
misplaced: a centre party, even if small, may well be (among parties) 
a Condorcet top, and hence entitled to substantial influence; when 
neither of the parties to the right and left of it commands a majority of 
the electorate, such an influence is a just resultant of the divergent 
opinions of the public. It may be argued, however, that such a party 
ought not to be entided to break up a coalition that has lasted for 
some time without appeal to the electorate; if the argument is sound, 
a mechanism could always be devised for requiring a general election 
to be held in such a case. 


As the Report notes, it is more worrying when small extremist parties 
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exert an undue influence, as in Israel. This raises a question about the 
meaning of ‘a representative Parliament’ which the Report fails to 
ask. It is all but universally accepted that a representative Parliament 
is one in which the distribution of members between the parties 
matches, as closely as possible, the distribution of voters’ first prefer- 
ences between them. The equity of this is far from evident, however; it 
is especially odd that it is maintained by people who believe that 
voters should be entitled, in their votes for their constituency candi- 
dates, to register their second or lower preferences. Suppose there are 
four parties, the Left, Centre, Right and Ultra parties, the latter an 
extreme right-wing racist organization. If 10 per cent of the voters give 
their first preferences to the Centre party, and another 10 per cent give 
theirs to the Ultras, the orthodox PR view is that both these parties 
should gain 10 per cent of the parliamentary seats. Yet the Centre 
party may well be the Condorcet top, preferred by some majority to 
each of the other three, while the Uleras may well be bottom in the 
sense that each of the other three parties is preferred by a majority to 
them: the Centre party deserves much higher representation, while the 
Ultras do not deserve as much. This could be achieved by asking 
voters not to vote for just one of the parties, but to list them in order 
of preference, and then giving some weight to preferences lower than 
the first. It would be natural to give a disproportionate weight to a 
party's being a voter's first choice; but taking account of his later pre- 
ferences, and distributing seats in Parliament in proportion to the 
resulting scores, would greatly increase the representation of small 
centre parties, while diminishing that of extremist parties, without the 
` need for clumsy devices like a threshold. 


That the aim of an electoral system is to select representatives is pre- 
cisely what distinguishes it from a voting procedure to be used by a 
decision-making body. The aim of the latter may be to select what is 
likely to be the best course of action or the best candidate for a post 
according to agreed criteria; or it may be to give the greatest all-round 
sacisfaction to a group of people: usually, it is a mixture of these. The 
aim of a parliamentary election, by contrast, is not to select the best 
MPs, or those whose election will give the greatest general pleasure, 
but to select representatives, which is a different matter again. The 
system used for voting by a committee should be fair to the cendidates, 
by selecting those who, on the basis of the voters’ preferences, have 
the best claim: there is no sense in requiring it to be fair to the voters. 
But, in a political election, the point is, precisely, to be fair to the 
voters by selecting those most representative of them. 


The divergence of criteria for a fair outcome of a committee’s vote 
and of a political election is glaring when constituencies are to return 
several members. A selection committee, appointing simultancously 
to two posts, say in a library, may well do best to choose those 
favoured by the same group of committee members; but this would 
probably be unfair when representatives of a body of electors were being 
chosen. The Plant committee tends to favour single-member constit- 
uencies; but the problem arises even in this case, because there is no 
single compelling criterion for picking out, by appeal to the voters’ 
preferences, that candidate who will best represent a body of people 
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with divergent opinions. Obsessed with the overall composition of 
Parliament, the Report does not seriously address this problem. There 
is a tendency to think that fair representation can be achieved only in 
multi-member constituencies: if you have to decide which siegle candi- 
date is the most representative of a constituency, what other criterion 
can you adopt save the one who commands the greatest number of 
first choices? This then yields Ps, the plurality system in use in Britain 
and, for constituency elections, in Germany. It is a grave mistake, 
however, to believe that the only objection to Ps, when not tempered 
by the election of additional members not representing constituencies, 
is its unfairness, at the national level, to supporters of unsuccessful, 
and particularly of small, parties. On the contrary, it is already unfair 
at the constituency level. Many people, when theorizing about elect- 
oral systems, assume that only first preferences are relevant to 
determining the most representative MP; but nobody thinks this when 
voting. If voters were concerned only with the election of the candi- 
date of their first choice, they would never be in a quandary how best 
to cast their votes: there would be no such thing as tactical voting. But 
voters do care which candidate is elected, even if their own most 
favoured candidate is not; they take this into account in deciding how 
to vote, and are sometimes swayed by it to vote for a candidate not of 
their first choice. If voters are influenced by their own lower prefer- 
ences, then these preferences are relevant to determining which candi- 
date best represents them. 


It follows that a fair electoral system must ask the voters to list all the 
(serious) candidates in order of preference. It does not follow how the 
winning candidate should be determined from these lists. So far as I 
can see, the difference in aim between committee voting and political 
elections is not relevant for single-member constituency elections. The 
criterion for the best representative might be the candidate (if any) 
who is a Condorcet top, or the one who has the highest Borda count. 
strong arguments can be put up for both options. There may be a 
better solution than either of these that no-one has yet thought of: the 
matter is open for discussion. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
Plant Report does virtually nothing to prompt such discussion. 


The Supermarket Approach to Electoral Reform 


Without attempting any definite conclusion, the Plant Report reviews 
several particular electoral systems. Most people's image for selecting 
such a system is that of the supermarket: you inspect the systems on 
offer, and choose that which best takes your fancy. The correct image 
is DIY. The difficult task is to formulate with precision just what cri- 
teria, or set of criteria, we want an electoral system to satisfy: having 
done so, it is a fairly easy task to devise a system that satisfies them, 
which need not be one in actual use or even one anybody has sug- 
gested. Alchough it recognizes that systems it discusses are open to 
modification, the Plant committee’s approach lies closer to the super- 
market shopper than to the DIY enthusiast, a mistake which, like 
several others, is probably due to its decision to ignore even the rudi- 
meats of the mathematical theory. 


A regrettable consequence of the committee’s failure to consider 
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seriously the problem of a fair outcome of elections in single-member 
constituencies is that the Report does not treat of any system for this 
purpose other than Ps and AV. AV is indeed a slight improvement on 
Ps; but, then, virtually anything would be. It shares most of the 
demerits of STV, and lacks its few advantages. The Report indeed cor- 
rectly claims for it what is surely a very small merit, that (unlike ps) it 
makes impossible the election of a candidate who is bottom in the 
sense that every other candidate is preferred by a majority to him. It 
has this merit, however, only if every voter lists all the candidates (or 
all but one). The Report later suggests that, in order to prevent candi- 
dates being elected on the votes of those who have listed them third or 
fourth, voters should be asked to list only their first and second 
choices, without noticing that this destroys the advantage claimed for 
the system of preventing the election of a candidate who is bottom. 


When the Report comes to discuss PR systems properly so called— 
those in which proportionality is an explicit part of the mechanism— 
it is greatly to the credit of a committee answerable to a political party 
that, surely righty, it deplores the power given to parties under any 
system involving party lists (though this does not compare with the 
` power given to them under straight ps). It is even more to the credit 
of a committee appointed by a large party that it complains, again 
rightly, that the d'Hondt method of allotting sears between the parties 
in a multi-member constituency unfairly favours large parties. (Each 
successive seat is allotted to the party obtaining the highest quotient 
when the number of votes for each party is divided by one more than 
the number of seats already allotted to it.) It errs, however, in suggest- 
ing as a remedy the use of the greatest remainder method, under 
which seats are allotted by dividing by the Hare quota, viz. the total 
number of votes cast divided by the number of seats to be filled, and 
any seats unfilled are given to the parties having the greatest remain- 
ders after this division. This method is shown unsound by the fact 
that it is not monotonic, in that an increase in the total number of 
seats awarded to the constituency may deprive some party of a seat it 
formerly had, even though the votes have not changed; this will be 
possible because the quota is different. It will not happen often: but 
the fact that it can happen ar all shows the method to be unsound in 
principle. The correct solution is to stick to a divisor method, but 
divide by k + %2 instead of k + 1, where & is the number of seats 
already allotted. 


The largely favourable eye with which the committee views the AMS, 
combining PS with proportionality at the regional level, has already 
been remarked; though it does involve party lists, it retains small 
single-member constituencies, which, with considerable justice, the 
committee considers a great merit. 


The Report rightly devotes much attention to the Single Transferable 
Vote (stv), which is that advocated by the Liberal Democrat Party 
and the Electoral Reform Society. If electoral reform ever takes place 
in Britain, we are therefore in grave danger of having STV foisted 
upon us. The Report notes some of its disadvantages, but fails to 
accord anything approaching sufficient gravity to them. Ps has no 
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challenger to the title of the worst electoral system ever devised, but 
STV and its sister AV for use in single-member constituencies surely tie 
for being the second worst. STV is a system for elections to multi- 
member constituencies without party lists. Hach voter lists as many 
candidates as he wishes in order of preference; a quota is fixed, which 
a candidate must attain to be elected, and the assessment (the count) 
then proceeds by stages. At each stage, a candidate who has attained 
the quota counts as having been elected; if none has done so, the can- 
didate with fewest votes at this stage is eliminated. Any vote for an 
eliminated candidate is redistributed intact to the next candidate on 
the list who has neither attained the quota nor been eliminated; each 
vote for one who has attained the quota is similarly redistributed at a 
fractional value, depending on the candidate's excess over the quota 
at the stage at which he attained it. 


As the Report observes, the votes credited to a winning candidate may 
be made up of some voters’ first choices, the second, third, fourth and 
even later choices of other voters, and the second, third, fourth and 
later choices of yet other voters, reduced to fractional values. A voter 
whose first and second choices are eliminated et an early stage has his 
third choice given equal weight to other voters’ first choices; one 
whose first choice attains the quota at a late stage, or never attains the 
quota but remains uneliminared until the last stage, never has even his 
second choice taken into account at all. The result is completely 
devoid of equity, either to the candidates or to the voters. The out- 
come depends on the accident of which candidates fail at early stages 
to avoid elimination; it is therefore exceedingly unstable, in that a 
small change in the lists of a very few voters may produce an entirely 
different overall outcome, because it causes a different candidate to be 
eliminated at the first stage, with a quite different redistribution in 
consequence, and cumulative differences in ourcome thereafter. This 
is the crucial fact about STV; and it is one the Plant Report quite fails 
to note. Because of it, it can happen that a group of voters would have 
done better for their own interests by staying away. from the polls. If 
sai had stayed away, the candidate of their first choice would have 

been eliminated at the first stage; the redistribution of the votes of his 
other supporters would have caused their second choice to attain the 
quota. By voting, however, they cause the elimination of a different 
candidate at the first stage; the redistribution of his votes led to the 
elimination of the candidates of their second and third choices, and, 
eventually, of that of their first choice. In a similar way, it can happen 
that, by listing a candidate first, a group of voters may destroy his 
only chance of being elected. That could happen if the candidate of 
their second choice was the first to be eliminated; if they had put him 
at the head of their lists, a different candidate would have been elimi- 
nated at the first stage, and the candidate of their first choice would 
have attained the quota. (The same thing can happen under AV.) A 
voter is entitled to know that he will not, by voting at all, harm his 
own interests, and that, by listing a candidate first, he is not damaging 
that candidate's chances. Under STV, he cannot know this; and there- 
fore the use of STV ought never to be contemplated. 


Supporters of STV rely, in their propaganda, on the concept of the 
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‘wasted vote’. Alchough the Report acknowledges this concept to be 
confused, it does not jettison it completely; and it doubts whether it 
supplies the sole rationale for STV. It és its sole rationale, however: it is 
impossible to explain on any other basis why some second, third or 
fourth choices should be given full weight and others completely 
ignored. Now which votes, under Ps, should be said to be wasted? 
Advocates of STV often speak as if all those were wasted which were 
not cast for the winning candidate, but this is absurd: most of those 
voters did not want that candidate to win. A group of voters can 
count as having wasted their votes only if, had they voted differently, 
an outcome they would have preferred would have been achieved. Let 
us say that a candidate was a real challenger if he would have been 
elected had a group of voters who preferred him to the winning candi- 
date voted for him, given that all the others had voted as in fact they 
did. Then, if there was no real challenger, no-one has wasted his vote. 
If there was just one real challenger, the voters who could have got 
him elected may be said to have wasted their votes: but what if there 
were two real challengers? Suppose that a Conservative has been 
elected on a minority vote. Probably most of the Labour voters would 
have preferred the Liberal Democrat, if they had all voted for him, the 
Liberal Democrat voters remaining steady, he would have won; the 
Liberal Democrat was a real challenger. But it may also be thar, if 
those Liberal Democrat voters who preferred the Labour candidate to 
the Conservative had voted Labour, the Labour voters remaining 
steady, the Labour candidate would have won; he, too, was a real chal- 
lenger. If, however, the Labour voters had switched to the Liberal 
Democrat, and those Liberal Democrat voters who preferred Labour 
to Conservative had switched to Labour, the Conservative would still 
have won. So which votes were wasted? There is no saying; that is 
because the concept of a wasted vote is not merely vague, but incap- 
able of being made precise. 


When it comes to STV, its supporters interpret the concept in a very 
simple-minded way: they count as wasted only those votes which do 
not at some stage help some candidate to attain the quota. But what 
consolation is it to a voter whose first choice deserved election, and 
would have been elected under a reasonable system, that his vote went 
to bring about the election of the candidate of his fourth choice? What 
consolation is this to a voter who could have got the candidate of his 
first choice elected if only he and those of like mind had not listed him 
first? What consolation is it to a group of voters who could have got 
the candidate of their second choice elected if only they had stayed 
away from the polls? If any votes ever deserved to be called ‘wasted’, 
they are those of these unfortunates; but they are not counted as such 
by enthusiasts for STV, provided that they were eventually redistrib- 
uted to some successful candidate. The concept of a wasted vote is 
- irremediably confused, and the Report ought to have lent it no coun- 
tenance at all. 


STV can, nevertheless, claim certain advantages. One is that it yields a 
more proportional overall result than Ps. The Report argues that this 
will happen only if the constituencies each elect at least five members, 
and doubts whether this is practicable in the more sparsely populated 
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regions of Britain. The effect is, indeed, largely due to STv’s using 
multi-member constituencies: æwy system that does so will achieve 
greater proportionality than one with single-member ones. STV also 
avoids recognizing political parties as part of the electoral mechan- 
ism: voters reveal their adherence to parties by the pattern of their 
voting. If a group of voters put the same four candidates in the first 
four places in their lists, though in different orders, they are probably 
adherents of a political party of which those candidates are represent- 
atives; if, in a five-member constituency, the group surpasses one- 
sixth of the total number voting, they are bound to get one of those 
candidates in. As the Report clearly explains, the group need not be 
supporters of any party: they might be members of a racial or relig- 
ious minority. The Report does not consider this ability of sTV to 
secure representation for minorities, even if not organized, import- 
ant: it argues that there are better ways of protecting them. There are, 
indeed: but consciousness that there is not in Parliament a single per- 
son to articulate the special interests or concerns of a minority to 
which there is hostility contributes significantly to its sense of alien- 
ation. In my view, this is a genuine merit of stv which should not be 
ignored; but it is not a reason for adopting STV, with its glaring 
defects. It is perfectly possible to extract this feature and graft it on to 
whatever other system seems in other respects equitable: electoral 
reform is not supermarket shopping. 


The Report contains several sentences whose syntax is liable to con- 
fuse the reader. The effect is enhanced by erratic punctuation and a 
large number of misprints, some of them serious. It looks as though 
the Report was composed by dictating it and not reading through the 
resulting text: not a good way to produce so important a document. 
For it # important. Our electoral system cries out for reform; that a 
major party should have sponsored so serious an approach to the 
question how this should be done, addressing fundamental principles 
before plumping for one or another of the systems on offer, is some- 
thing to be warmly applauded. This review has called attention to 
some flaws in the resulting Report, if the committee were persuaded 
of any of these, it has time to rectify them before its final report 
appears. In the meantime, it deserves our gratitude for a thorough, if, 
in my opinion, not wholly perfect, piece of work. 


Laura Marcus 


= ‘An Invitation to Life’: 
André Gorz’s The Traitor 


The Traitor erases everything and begins himself 
all over again. Thar is what gives us, today, 
the opportunity to read a radice! book. 


Jean-Paul Sartre, ‘Of Rats and Men’, Foreword to The Traiter 


Sartre's ‘today’ was, of course, the late 19508. Reading Ths Treiter' now 
involves a double perspective: placing the book in its context and 
thinking about its relationship to current debates about the self and 
history, particularly as these are explored.in autobiographical texts. The 
distance separating us from Sartre's (and the Gorz of The Traiter’s) 
today may in fect be a helpful one, in that it heightens the estrange- 
ments enacted in the text—between the autobiographer and his sub- 
ject (himself), the text and its readers, the text and its generic contexts. 


The primary interest of The Traiter was and is Gorz’s intensive and 
extensive deployment of ‘theory’ (Marxist, psychoanalytic and exis- 
tentialist) as a way of comprehending the self and its situation. Arthur 
Koestler set up Freudian and Marxist theories at the opening of his 
autobiography Arrew is the Blæs% only in order to show how inade- 
quate they were as ways of explaining and understanding the com- 
plexities of life. By contrast, any sense that Gorz has of a mismatch 
between theory and experience leads him not to an abandonment of 


1 André Gorz, Le Trakre, Éditions du Seuil, Paris 1958, foreword by Jean-Paul Sartre. 
First published in English by Simon and Schuster, New York 1959, translated by 
Richard Howard. This edition published by Verso, London 1989 (£39.93 $60.00 hbk, 
£12.95/$18.95 pbk), translation revised by the author. The edition includes both 
Sartre’s foreword, ‘Of Bats and Men’, and an afterword entttled ‘A discussion with 
André Gorz on alienation, freedom, utopia and himself’, the transcripaon of an inter- 
view conducted tn Germany in 1983. 

2 Arthur Koestler, Arrow is the Blas, London 1952. 
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the theory in favour of a total focus on the experience but to an ever 
more rigorous examination of theoretical explanations. He does not 
simply assume that the theory is inadequate to explain the life—it 
might also be that the shape and meaning of the life, as he has repre- 
sented and narrated it to himself and/or to others, has been miscon- 
sued. We should not, in any case, suppose that there is any accord 
between the living of a life and the telling of it. 


The Traitor is an autobiography that pushes uncomfortably at the 
limits and boundaries of the genre. It does not situate itself within a 
‘tradition’ of autobiographical writing, neither that of the Great 
Western Cultural Tradition—Augustine, Rousseau, Goethe—nor 
that of the French line from Montaigne to Roland Barthes. At the 
same time, it brings to the fore questions about autobiographical writ- 
ing which, though fundamental, are more often downplayed or hid- 
den from view, lest they raise issues that are too explicit and hence 
damaging for the autobiographical enterprise. Among these ques- 
tions, pushed to the forefront of Gorz's text, are the issue of the motiv- 
ations underlying the desire to write about one's own life and who one 
is writing for and that of the relationship between ‘uniqueness’ or 
singularity and ‘representativeness’. (Does the autobiographer, for 
example, seek to justify his/her ‘autobiographical act’ by claiming, 
like Rousseau, that ‘I am like no one in the whole world’, or does he/ 
she claim to stand for others of his/her time and place as a ‘represent- 
ative’ individual?) The Traiter also addresses issues which have 
recently become of particular interest in literary and critical theory— 
notably that of the self as a product of writing and of the interface 
between philosophical and literary discourse. It is an ‘intellectual’ 
autobiography which turns a cold eye on the cerebral obsessions of 
intellectuals. 


Finding Something to Say 


The Traiter is a disturbing text in large part because it disrupts the 
conventional balance between story and commentary, narrated exper- 
ience and interpretation. Although at one level Gorz recounts the 
‘story’ of his experiences——as the son of a Jewish father and a Catholic 
mother in anti-Semitic prewar Austria and as an exile in Switzerland 
during his adolescence and early twenties—the narrative is partial 
and fragmented, and Gorz judges the value of his experience primar- 
ily as a contribution to his analysis of whether his ‘condition’ was 
‘subjectively’ assumed or ‘objectively’ given. The autobiography dis- 
turbs our sense of priorities, particularly the idea that there are some 
experiences, some stories, whose telling requires no justification. 
Gorz is not seeking, moreover, to produce a work of ‘literature’, for 
the literary could be defined as the realm in which it is improper to 
enquire about the motivation for a narrative. On the other hand, 
Gorz—or at least his autobiographical persona—expresses some 
unease about philosophical discourse. He must resist, he states, ‘a 
claim to set an example, to derive from his own case the illustration of 
a universal Method; of finding himself included not in the Pantheon 
of literature but in that of general theories. He must find something 
else. More precisely, he must find something to say’ (p. r70). 


Finding something to say is revealed to be more a matter of finding 
someone to say it to. In this ‘Sartrean’ aurobiography—for it is 
Sartre's ‘method’ which is represented as the means to Gorz’s salva- 
tion, and Sartre ‘appears’ in the text, under the pseudonym ‘Morel’ — 
writing is only said to be meaningful in so far as it communicates, and 
the self only becomes substantive at the point at which it recognizes 
the existence of others. One of the most striking aspects of The Traiter 
is Gorz’s use of pronominal forms to chart the move from alienation 
to a kind of self-affirmation. Gorz entitles the sections of the autobio- 
graphy ‘We’, ‘They’, ‘You’ and ‘I’. ‘We’, Gorz writes, ‘consists for 
him in the ascetic accession of intellects to that abstract universality in 
which they can proliferate their theories and lose themselves in the 
anonymity of the generic’ (p. 88). ‘They’, the most narrativized part of 
the text, recounts those aspects of Gorz’s childhood and adolescence 
in Austria and Switzerland ‘relating to his exclusion from the world of 
men’: Gorz divides this section into ‘Exclusion’, Persecution’ and 
‘The Impossible Nullity’. In “You’ (‘toi’) he examines ‘his reality as a 
person in relation to other persons’, while the final section, ‘I’ is not 
only written, at least in part, in the first person, but moves both back 
to the ‘beginning’ of selfhood and -forward to an intimation of a 
future. ‘Ex attendant miexx’ are the final words of the text. 


In fact, the progression from an impersonal ‘we’ to a self-affirming 
T is more complex than this account would suggest. The first person 
emerges at the very beginning of the text, alternated with the ‘he’ to 
whom it refers. In the last section of the autobiography, the ‘T reverts 
to ‘he’ within a few lines—'‘It is not an accident that I have spoken of 
myself throughout in the third person... aside from all theoretical 
justification, he has a horror of “I” '—(p. 249) and it is not unti! some 
way into the final section that the T is confidently assumed, when ‘at 
last the knowledge I have gained of myself meets my own experience.’ 
The final paragraphs also invoke a ‘we’, affirming the need for a col- 
lective project, beyond that of self-assertion: ‘ic is my reality in the 
eyes of those who are on the same side as I which is important to me’ 
(p. 272). 


The use of pronouns is further complicated by the shifting temporali- 
ties of the autobiography. The Traitor, in exemplary modernist 
fashion, reflects on the process of its own writing, though Gorz is per- 
haps less interested in linguistic self-reflexivity than in the problem of 
Darstellemg—the methodological issue of how to analyse and represent 
states of affairs. This issue is entwined with that of self-representation 
and the temporal perspective from which the autobiography is to be 
written. The autobiography’s ostensible project—the move from an 
anonymous ‘we’ to a self-affirming ‘I’—is not in fact invented, as a 
possible outcome of the book being written, until some way into the 
text. There is no sense of a secure standpoint from which the past can 
be recounted as something already known and complete, nor any 
obvious starting point for the analysis. As in Freud’s case histories, 
the ‘beginning’ as a structure determining the shape of a life is given 
a location, only to be undone as the analysis proceeds and pushed 
further and further back into the past, to the point where its ‘real’ 
existence may even become unsustainable. 
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So I was wrong to think I could say that in 1938, at the age of fifteen, he was 
on the verge of integrating himself, and thar the Anschluss egei» fung him 
into exile. The truth is that che events of the period made him conscious of 
an exile from which in fact be had never emerged, obliged him to admit 
that the bridges between himself and the others were cut, to assume this 
separation that he was making such heroic efforts to overcame. (p. 97) 


In Gore's case, the issue is complicated by what he considers to be 
‘philosophy’s most disturbing question’, that of existential choice and 
determinism: ‘given his condition, was another choice possible? And 
given his choice, another condition?’ 


Beyond Sartre? ~- 


The obvious context for The Traiter is existentialist philosophy, and 
the text gains much of is intelligibility from its dialogue, explicit and 
implicit, with Sartrean thought. It was published in the same year— 
1958—as the first volume of Simone de Beauvoir's five-volume auto- 
biography, Memoirs of a Datiful Daughter. The first version of Sartre's 
autobiography Werds was written in 1954; Sartre worked on the pro- 
ject sporadically over the next ten years, revising it extensively in 1963 
and publishing it in 1964. It was apparently intended as a much 
longer work, but Sartre finally decided to publish only the parts deal- 
ing with his childhood. The result, apparently, was a more muted 
account than the first versions: ‘Si je n'ai pas publié cette autobiogra- 
phie plus tôt et dans sa forme la plus radicale, c'est que je la jugeais 
excessive. Il n’y a pas de raison de trainer un malheureux dans la boue 
parce qu'il écrit’. (‘I did not publish this autobiography earlier, in its 
most radical form, because I thought it was too extreme. There is no 
reason to drag a poor creature through the mud just because he 
writes.’3) By his own account, then, Sartre, unlike Gorz, was not 
giving us the opportunity to read a truly radical book. 


Gorz asserts, in the recent interview included in the second English 
edition, that The Traiter was written as a ‘practical application’ of his 
Fondements pear ane morals, itself ‘a continuation of Betag and Nething- 
#ess [which] looked at the questions Sartre had raised—bur not 
answered —there...I decided to experiment by applying the first 
volume [of Fosdemexts, ‘about the subject in relation to itself and the 
world, a relation which, of course, is always partly determined by 
others]: the result was The Traitor’. (This account puts a far more 
practical-intellectual gloss on the writing of the autobiography than 
comes across in the text, or than is suggested by Sartre, whose fore- 
word turns Gorz's narrator into a close relative of Samuel Beckett's ‘The 
Unnameable’, a disembodied voice condemned to endless speech.) 


The extent to which The Traiter goes beyond Sartre is open to ques- 
tion, bur it is certainly possible to read the text as containing a cri- 
tique of Sartre’s earlier writings rather than, or as well as, paying the 
kind of homage that a disciple pays to his mentor. Any elements of 
critique may, of course, result from Gorz's recognition of the paradox, 


3 ‘Jean-Paul Sartre s'explique suc Les Mots’, Ls Monde, 18 April 1964, p. 13- 


or double bind, that to follow Sartre’s philosophy of freedom too slav- 
ishly would be a betrayal of that philosophy and an abdication of free- 
dom: ‘I have wadded reality together and tied it up with Morel's 
string’, Gorz writes in the opening pages of the text. Ar this early stage 
of his self-analysis, he also emphasizes his abject relationship to 
Sartre/Morel in an oddly masochistic fantasy of rejection: 


I want to see Morel and tell him, “Don’t waste your time, I'm worthless; it's 
all 2 cheat; just intellectual games, words.’ And then be'd send me away. 
‘Unworthy son,’ be would say, ‘I condemn you to eat dry sand forever.’ I'll 
say, ‘Yes, yes’, sobbing, and I'll feel the door swaying, as it did when the 
school principal told me “Dirty Jew, we're doing you a favour keeping you 
on’, and when the priest said, ‘Can't your father go to mass?’ (p. 37) 


While Gorz’s analysis of the ‘exclusion and weakness’ (p. 119) that 
characterized his childhood owes much to Sartre’s Auti-Semite and Jew, 
Gorz, in repeatedly referring to his ‘half-caste’ status as half-Jew, half- 
Aryan, blurs the outlines of Sartre’s distinction between the ‘authen- 
tic’ and the ‘inauthentic’ Jew and raises the question of what would be 
involved in observing Sartre’s diktat that ‘Jewish authenticity consists 
in choosing oneself as Jew’. Another possible point of difference 
between Sartre and Gorz emerges in the themes of oullity and annihil- 
ation which pervade ‘The Traitor. Gorz particularly emphasizes the 
fact that writing is for him an annihilation and not an affirmation of 
self, implying that the ‘néant’ and its cognates are states to be over- 
come. Whereas the ‘néant’ for Sartre is almost a neutral term, a logi- 
cal and metaphysical category as much as an existentialist dilemma, 
for Gorz it is primarily a predicament and a pathological state. 


The Complex of Nonidentification 


It is a natural extension of existentialist philosophy that it be ‘applied’ 
to the individual subject, whether biographically, as in Sartre's studies 
of Baudelaire, Genet and Flaubert, or autobiographically, as in 
Sartre’s Words. The Traiter is in many ways a ‘search for a method’, as 
well as an ‘application’ of Sartre’s ‘progressive—regressive method’ as 
a means of understanding the relationship between the individual and 
the social world: “The movement of comprehension is simultaneously 
progressive (towards the objective result) and regressive (I go back 
towards the original condition).’4 The ‘regression’ may be a historical 
one, uncovering a set of antecedent causal conditions, or it may 
involve the synchronic explanation of an individual phenomenon 
such as a human being in the nexus of his or her social and psychic 
determinations. The ‘progressive’ element, similarly, may be the 
formation of a fucure-oriented project or simply the way in which the 
individual assumes his or her condition—this being the sum of exter- 
nal influences and the individual's own past choices. But whereas 
Sartre qua biographer can write, somewhat flamboyantly, about ‘the 
project by which Flaubert... will launch himself across the various 
fields of possibles toward the alienated objectification of himself and 
will constitute himself inevitably and indissolubly as the author of 


4 Search for a Method, trans. Hazel Barnes, New York 1963, p. 154. (Translation of 
Questions de mithede, Paris 1560.) 
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Madame Bovary and as-that petit bourgeois which he refused to be’,? 
The Traitor points up not only the difficulty of trying to synthesize the 
self and the different methodologies employed to understand it, but 
also the false ‘totalization’ that results from eliding the differences 
between ‘planes’ of reality and analysis, ‘with their correspondingly 
differently structured relations to being and value’ (p. 275). 


Gorz ‘vindicates’ the progressive-regressive method—although 
arguably not in accord with Sartre's intentions for it—in his present- 
ation of the method as a means to his own analytic (rather than 
psychoanalytic) cure. In the final section of The Traitor, Gorz analyses 
the ways in which his ‘original complex’ was confirmed by his ‘orig- 
inal project’ of ‘nonidentification’: 


His entire childhood was spent under this tyranny of identification, for he 
was always required to identify himself with the role, with the ego his 
mother wanted him to play and necessarily imputed to him because that 
was bow she wanted to see him... He was a prisoner in the kingdom of 
maternal discourse, fettered to the fabulations by which she identified him, 
and, unable to free himself from her verbal ascendancy, could escape only 
by a stubborn silence. (pp. 253-4) 


Gorz's fundamental complex, he asserts, clarifies his other complexes; 
his insistence on changing languages from German to French, primar- 
ily ‘in order to get rid of his mother tongue, a term whose meaning 
now explodes with all its force’; his taste for abstraction, also a foreign 
language; a tendency toward ‘irony’ and ‘treason’ (the treason of the 
intellectual or of the person constrained by roles to behave inauthen- 
tically, as in Sartre’s claim in Words [p. 161] that ‘I became a traitor 
aod I have remained one’); writing as a way of becoming anonymous 
and invisible. Once recognized, Gorz states, ‘ “the complex of non- 
identification” ... has drained like an abscess’, (p. 264) enabling him 
to ‘hold on to life’ instead of trying to escape from it. 


The text thus enacts both analysis and cure. This takes place, how- 
ever, against the background of the important role played by women 
in the text. Gorz refers to ‘the child’s original nonidentification in 
relation to his mother’ (one of the roles his mother desired of him was 
that of ‘a virile aristocratic superAryan’, her response to her contempt 
for her Jewish husband). It is the mother who is presented as the 
source of Gorz’s alienation from himself and the world. In the ‘You’ 
section of the autobiography, Gorz gives an account of his relation- 
ships with his lovers, ‘L’ and ‘Kay’. His encounters with ‘L’ (elle?) 
provide the occasion for a meditation on femininity, authenticity and 
sexual relations which owes much, for better or worse, to Sartre: 


[S]be was living out the contradiction between her femininity and her 
homanity—between her social role of woman-as-prey and her unsatisfied 
need to accede to the universal as human transcendence ... Her situation 
was typical of woman’s condition in bourgeois society, which is, in immed- 
iare terms, hopeless. (p. 234) 


3 Ibid., p. 147. 


This section moves into an oddly novelistic mode, giving for the only 
time in the text a direct presentation of another person’ s thoughts: 
‘she felt all sad and empty, all that nothing she was’ (p. 236). L's 
sexual ‘infidelity’, by setting up a contrast between the sexualized 
other and the cerebral Gorz, makes it clear to him that ‘a living man 
is worth more than a dead philosopher’. Kay completes the cure, 
offering him an invitation to life in the form of her unconditional 
love, which L's lesson has prepared him co receive. These conven- 
tional devices and images of women are made somewhat more 
complex by Gorz’s partial identification of the position of women and 
his own situation in relation to the virile superAryans of the SA, and 
indeed that of the ‘feminized’ because passive Jew in all societies, an 
identification whose context is presumably the parallels drawn by 
Sartre and de Beauvoir between the condition of oppressed groups. 
Despite this theoretical apparatus, the autobiography at this point 
runs some risk of degenerating into bathos. 


This is not the whole story, however. The Traiter, though it may have 
owed its original publication to Sartre's endorsement, is still an 
important text, as a document of its time and as an autobiography 
which breaks traditional moulds. Ronald Fraser's recent In Sserch of a 
Past® was a direct reworking of Gorz’s autobiographical project, 
keeping the frameworks of Marxist dialectics and psychoanalysis as 
the primary narrative and explanatory structures through which the 
self and history, the self and its history, are explored and (incom- 
pletely) accounted for, but ‘concretizing’ them in institutional con- 
texts——the oral history interview and the psychoanalytic session. The 
Traster is also of particular interest in the context of recent feminist 
accounts of the relationship between Simone de Beauvoir’s work and 
that of Sartre.? Gorz casts himself explicitly in the role of disciple, but 
also brings out some of the complexities involved in this relationship, 
not least in his fear or fantasy of ‘feminization’. And Gorz, of course, 
has gone on to develop, though to a lesser extent than de Beauvoir, a 
substantial body of independent work. Finally and more generally, 
Gorz’s method of intertwining the experiential and the theoretical is 
paralleled by a number of recent feminist texts, in which ‘auto- 
biography’ is alternated with theoretical analysis as a way of embody- 
ing the links between the personal and the political. Gorz’s theoretical 
aspirations, bound by their time and place as they sometimes seem, 
may still inspire further explorations into selves and their multiple 
histories. 


6 Ronald Fraser, ln Search of a Past: The Manor House, Assnersfield, 1933-1945, London 
1984. For discussion of this cext, see Laura Mercus, ' “Enough About You, Let’s Talk 
About Me”: Recent Autobiographical Writing’, New Formatiess, vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 
1987, pp. 77-94; History Workshop Group, ‘In Search of the Past. a Dialogue with 
Ronald Fraser’, Histery Workshep Journal 20, Autuma 1985, pp. 175-88. 

7 See, for example, Michèle le Doeaff, ‘Simone de Beauvoir and Existentialism’, Fesde- 
it Studies, vol 6, no. 2, Sammer 1980, pp. 277-90 and Hipparchia’s Ches, Oxford 1991 
See also Toril Moi, Stowe de Beaxveir: The Making of a Wemes Intellectual, Bisckwell, 
forthcoming 1993. 
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Lia Chun 


The Elegy of Wild Swans 


The significance and integrity of this first-hand account of the lives of 
three women in twentieth-century China—the author, her mother and 
grandmother—so vividly written and ambitious in scope, are beyond 
question.* The author, someone of my own age and background, was 
born in 1952 to a Communist family, and like myself became a Red 
Guard and was sent to the countryside for some years to work. I con- 
fess that I was on occasions moved to tears by the book—either out of ' 
feelings of empathy or as a result of unspeakably sad thoughts and 
emotions. And yet at times the author's attitude jars, in a sense that 
strongly brought home to me the way in which each of us produces a 
determinate social meaning out of our own experience. 


Jung Chang—or ‘Zhang Rong’ in the standard pinyin used by the 
author for many of her characters—offers a very moving and compel- 
ling family story. The affective power of the narrative derives from its 
close relation to the Chinese Revolution and its aftermath—or, rather, 
from the author’s skilful location of her story within the larger histor- 
ical context of an emergent modern China. Her judgment on that 
momentous period of social upheaval and dislocation is thus informed 
essentially by the experiences of three generations of her family. 
Firstly, she evokes the pre-revolutionary world as her grandmother 
lived it: that of a backward and repressive traditional society under 
the rule of contending warlords. The grandmother was made a concu- 
bine to a warlord general and then cruelly neglected—though spared 
the harshness and the confusion thar afflicted so many rural Chinese 
in the 1910s and 1920s. The author sketches in some detail the entirely 
justified and momentous, though nevertheless—in terms of its sacri- 
fice of individuality—destructive, revolution led by the Communist 
Party, which was combined with the war of resistance against Japan, 
in which her parents were eager participants. She then recounts a con- 
fused post-revolutionary period, during which the family enjoyed con- 
siderable privileges (due to the father’s rank in the new hierarchy) and 
yet at once suffered suspicion (the mother was briefly detained) and 
even punishment (a friend was executed and a number of relatives 


* Jong Chang, Wid Sweat. Three Daughters of Chisa, HarperCollins, London 1992, 
£17.95 hbk. 
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were arrested for their Guomindang background). She grew up as the 
child of high officials, living in the special quarters set aside for the 
leading cadres in Sichuan Province where her father was deputy direc- 
tor of the Propaganda Department. She attended elite schools and was 
well provided for wherever she went. Later she suffered the ordeal of 
the Cultural Revolution, in which her parents were condemned as 
‘capitalist roaders’: they were publicly criticized, beaten, and finally 
sent to quasi-labour camps, and the entire family pronounced guilty. 
The author herself was sent for some time to a mountain village where 
life was hard. Finally we read of the deliverance represented by the 
Deng era: not only reforms that brought prosperity and a degree of 
liberalization, but also the return of privileges. Nevertheless, Jung 
Chang remains bitterly disappointed, because for her, despite the 
privileges, the country had become so ugly under Mao that even the 
‘liberator’ Deng was unable, for all his power, to put it right. Thus 
China became ‘a brutalized nation’, ‘a moral wasteland and a land of 
hatred’ (p. 496). She was therefore happy to escape. 


Narratives of Revolutionary Change 


The author’s ability to convey the lived reality of these experiences is 
certainly impressive, and there is no doubt that through her story we 
grasp something essential about the fate of China. The saga of her 
family, as it unfolds in a wealth of narrative detail, is not untypical. 
Indeed, despite having strong objections to certain of her interpret- 
ations of the period after the Cultural Revolution, and to some of the 
conclusions drawn, I am convinced that this family account, despite its 
obvious specificity, is representative of something shared, to some 
degree, by the Chinese people as a whole; and this has significant 
implications. We are indeed fortunate to have someone like Jung 
Chang, with the determination to write a family story that so strik- 
ingly illuminares our history. Notwithstanding these considerable 
qualities, however, there are, in my view, serious limitations to such 
an approach. She is, for instance, drawn to making generalizations on 
the basis of a somewhat restricted range of experience. Although her 
background has provided a privileged vantage point from which to 
survey the broad sweep of China’s history, it nevertheless at times 
places her at too great a remove from the perceptions and experience 
of China’s long-suffering but resilient and resourceful people, 
especially those in the countryside. She does not properly comprehend 
the popular hatred of corruption; or, rather, she too readily explains 
it away as mere envy. Similarly, she is generally uneasy about the 
disposition of the majority of her fellow citizens. She sees them as 
prone to manipulation by the Communist Party but attributes this too 
exclusively to fear. 


For a time there existed a close relationship—‘fish and water’ as the 
old saying goes—between the Communists and the population at 
large. This was certainly the case during the three or four decades of 
bitterly fought struggles for class and national liberation, but also, to 
a great extent, during the first post-1949 decade of economic recon- 
struction. The Communist Party of China contained a large number of 
workers (one of whom was Jung’s father) and progressive intellectuals 
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(like her mother), and even larger numbers of peasants. Indeed, the 
Party was originally part—indeed an advanced and worthy part—of 
the working people; only some considerable time subsequent to its 
seizure of power did it cut itself off from its natural constituency. The 
gradual degeneration of the revolution took the form of the ‘mechan- 
izing’ or ‘instrumentalizing’ of Communists—transforming them into 
mere cogs within a great bureaucratic state machine. The new power 
insulated itself from any notion of popular control, and its voluntaris- 
tic attempts to reshape society exacted a grim toll The growth of 
bureaucratic privilege could not be checked by the efforts of incor- 
ruptible individuals, such as Jung Chang’s father, to minimize their 
own material benefits, even though there were not a few Party officials 
who strived in vain throughout their lives to uphold the best revolu- 
tionary tradition of egalitarianism. In truth, there was virtually no 
organized resistance to that process of mechanization and bureaucrat- 
ization. On the surface, however, the 19508 saw the Communists con- 
tinuing to share joys and sorrows with the masses. In part this was 
because the scale of the purges unleashed in those unremitting polit- 
ical campaigns was so great that they affected a large proportion of all 
sectors, whether in or out of the Party; and yet it was also because the 
Party was still seen, not without reason, as the only force that could 
further lift China from poverty and backwardness, especially in the 
hostile international environment of the Cold War and, larer, the 
Sino—Soviet split. 


It was not until the early 1960s, as a consequence of Mao’s fatal deci- 
sion to oppose the policy of ‘de-Stalinization’ led by Khrushchev— 
which was the real cause of the ‘anti-rightist’ turn of 1957 and the 
disastrous mistakes of the Great Leap Forward—thar political and 
ideological control at home became severe and relentless. I remember 
in a campaign called ‘Self-Revolution’ in 1965 the absurdly detailed 
injunctions about how intently I and my fellow middle-school students 
were to scrutinize the whole of our lives—we were thirteen or four- 
teen years old—in order to discover how ignorant and culpable we 
were by ‘proletarian standards’. The CcP’s ‘anti-revisionist’ initiative, 
accompanied by the policy of upholding class struggle as the ‘key 
constituent’, further encouraged a profound social division, not so 
much between the Party and the people, as between the leaderships at 
all levels and the grass roots, the privileged and those discriminated 
against. There were ‘activists’ who had been willing, whether out of 
conviction or fear, to carry out the purging of others, Party members 
and non-members alike. The Cultural Revolution represented the 
explosion of these latent conflicts. It began with violent clashes 
between the powerful and the powerless, yet ended with consensus 
and solidarity, because the cost ultimately was too high—its victims 
ranging from heads of state and the army to all manner of ordinary 
people. Persecuted Communist cadres once again found themselves in 
common cause with a sympathetic populace. 


The long-standing contradictions within society quietly accumulated 
and intensified as the reform process gathered pace, leading in 1989 to 
the bloody crushing of protests against widespread corruption and the 
rotting system—what social scientists term the growth of ‘bureaucratic 
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capitalism’, a specific combination of supposedly public power and 
non-state or private capital in the hands of a rising new comprador 
class. The authority of the Communist leadership was for the first 
time directly challenged, and a ‘crisis of legitimation’ was widely and 
deeply felt, outside as well as inside the Party. Even though today the 
regime seems to have survived the crisis, and looks set to gain from 
the situation in the former USSR and Eastern Europe, its own prob- 
lems remain real; there is no guarantee that they can be resolved 
within the present framework and direction of reform. 
Jung Chang's chapters on the pre-revolutionary and immediate post- 
revolutionary period, bearing pointed titles such as ‘Daughter for Sale 
for 10 Kilos of Rice: In Battie for a New China’ concerning the 
Guomindang period, and ‘Capable Women Can Make a Meal with- 
out Food: Famine’ referring to the ‘Great Leap Forward’, are well- 
written and convincing. But she has difficulty in comprehending the 
changes in her own day. As I have said, her story is essentially that of 
a privileged stratum of ‘high officials’ and their families. Her conse- 
quent failure to perceive the virtues of ordinary Chinese people leads 
her to an attitude of condescension towards the vast majority of her 
compatriots. She disparages, in turn, her Chinese education, despite 
the fact that it has led to a profession as a university teacher. But it is 
to Jung Chang’s credit that the reader can also glean from her vivid 
narrative a more positive view. A case in point is when she telis us of 
a discussion among the members of her’ work team on who should be 
` chosen to pursue further education—in a touching gesture a younger 
candidate allows Jung Chang to go ahead of her (p. 455). 


Finding herself hating the hardship of mountain life, she makes a 
general claim that most city people ‘developed a strong contempt 
for the peasants after they had settled down among them’. She 
explains that peasants were set up as models for the urban youth 
because ‘they were the most unquestioning and submissive subjects’ 
(pp. 403-4). This last observation is in fact quite unfounded; it stands 
only in justification of the hauteur of those who despise the country 
people. On another occasion, referring to a friend, a young factory 
worker, the author writes: ‘Having been brought up in « privileged 
position, I did not realize that in Chins dignity was a luxury scarcely 
available to those who were not privileged’ (p. 449). I was, I confess, 
profoundly shocked by these words. The simple truth is that in China, 
as elsewhere, the least privileged often possess the most dignity. (We 
need only recall the work of Raymond Williams, a figure prominent 
in Chang's field of English Literature, for whom working men and 
women have far more grace and humanity than do members of the 
elite.) I recall, for instance, Yu Luoke, a brave young man who 
rebelled against political discrimination, drawing his ideas from the 
Marxist tradition; he laid down his life for his views and ideals (he 
was executed at the height of the Mao cult)—one of many oppressed 
by the regime who retained their human dignity despite persecution 
and ill treatment. As to the peasants, I myself was settled for five years 
in a village near to Inner Mongolia; my elder sister lived for eight 
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years in the Northeast. The school friends with me were daughters of 
army generals or government ministers; their background did not 
prevent them from appreciating the experience of those hard but 
precious years. Perhaps Jung Chang left too soon to develop any bond 
with the local people. If so, it is no surprise that they showed litle 
feeling for her; there was no opportunity for it to grow. There clearly 
existed a genuine social gulf which was never to be overcome. 


The peasants, as I, my sister and my friends discovered, are in fact 
independent, capable, often shrewd and sceptical, and very warm. 
The year before I was, somewhat unexpectedly, asked to join the Com- 
munist Youth League, I had been labelled a ‘reactionary student’ at 
my school, which was then under army supervision. My ‘crime’ was 
having written, on a whim, something against the cult of Mao. The 
resultant criticism and denunciation of me were fierce, and I was 
completely ostracized, like an untouchable in India. The villagers 
knew of this record and appreciated its seriousness. Nevertheless, one 
person who talked to me, a typical countryman, coming from a long 
line of farmers, simply said: “Who cares. We all like and trust you. 
We judge for ourselves.’ Those peasants helped me regain my courage 
and critical faculties in that lean and comfortless period, and 
therefore I have always been grateful to them. Indeed, we all 
developed a great affection and respect for the local people. I often 
think of one of my peasant friends—the oldest of nine children in her 
family—who, despite being virtually illiterate, possessed a rare 
intelligence, and who, if she had been able to receive a normal 
education, would undoubtedly have enjoyed a brilliant academic 
career. There is, of course, no sense in which one is able to make 
sweeping generalizations, to posit an abstract unitary notion of ‘the 
peasantry’; and I am well aware of the limitations of any individual 
account—including my own—based solely on one’s experience. 
Nevertheless, whereas it is undeniable that the peasants in many 
respects live poorer lives, I can testify, having lived among them for 
many years, that they are capable and innovative. 


The peasants have, after all, been the main source of the Chinese 
Revolution; and since the establishment of the People’s Republic they 
have worked and provided for the country in spite of constant 
obstruction and turbulence. Moreover, it is they rather than the 
government who took the lead in reforming China’s economy by 
inventing the ‘contract system’ and expanding the growth of rural 
industries. Many of the best reform policies have developed from 
initiatives taken by the rural population. If it is the case that the 
Revolution, which initially drew decisive strength from its rural bases, 
has failed the peasant population in the past—the two to three 
decades leading up to the reform— it has now transpired that the 
latter could well save the Revolution in due course—by way of 
creating new forms of economic as well as political activity (including 
environmental protection and the extension of democracy) and 
indeed reversing the current predicament of agriculture. Such 
speculation is, of course, beyond the scope of Wild Swans, which ends 
its story in 1978; nevertheless Chang should not have ignored the fact 
that peasant China represents our heritage, our reality and, crucially, 
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our primary base of development. To pass over this central fact does 
not help the process of transformation. 


Chang’s judgment of the conflicts between her ‘better educated’ 
mother (an education received in the colonial schools of Manchuria 
during the Japanese occupation) and non-intellectual cadres may also 
reflect unconscious social assumptions. Understandably taking her 
mother’s part, she is unable to appreciate the merit and feelings of the 
latter people; nor is she able to make the clear distinction between a 
revolution and human or personal sacrifice. The fatally flawed yet 
obdurate nature of Communist puritanism—which in China was fur- 
ther strengthened by a military ethos inherited from the war years— 
requires greater insight and a more comprehensive approach if it is to 
be adequately accounted for. I have every sympathy with the prin- 
cipled stance taken by the author's father, although he failed to 
acknowledge that the subordination and repression of individual 
needs and desires was an indispensable feature of the revolution; he 
likewise could not perceive the double standards at work in the 


Party’s ethical teaching. 
The Legacy of Mao 


Jung Chang, with a degree of justification, attributes the tragedies of 
China’s post-1949 history to Mao, whom she sees as an emperor 
needed by his peasant-minded subjects. Mao undoubtedly bears a 
heavy responsibility for many failures in this period, not least for 
those ill-conceived social experiments that had such a destructive 
impact upon many millions of people, but it js altogether too conven- 
ient to lay the blame on an individual, albeit one in a position of 
supreme authority, as does Jung Chang. This monocausal interpret- 
ation of events is not helped by her recourse to equally dubious 
explanations based on the national psyche or on the evil in human 
nature being unlocked by the Cultural Revolution. This is not the 
place to discuss the very complex issues arising from Mao’s rule and 
the Culmral Revolution. Nevertheless, it is important to understand, 
contrary to Chang’s somewhat distorted account, that books were not 
really Mao’s ‘major target’; and, further, thar he did not encourage a 
policy of ‘terror for total obedience’. Mao’s apparently contradictory 
impulses tended to reflect real dilemmas. Despite being himself a man 
of great erudition, he did not trust intellectuals; he was fiercely anti- 
bureaucratic, and attracted by the idea of ‘greater democracy’, yet 
pursued a project of totalitarian power; although he expounded on 
the virtues of anti-dogmatism and the need to challenge authority, he 
nevertheless paved the way for the cult of his own person and sayings. 
His romantic-populist inclinations, his idealist egalitarianism (with 
its aim of combating inequality between town and country, industry 
aod agriculture, manual and mental labour), his call for a revolution 
in formal education, his search for a non-Soviet path in both eco- 
nomic and political spheres—all were capable of being truly inspir- 
ing. In this sense, the Cultural Revolution was a rebellion with a just 
cause. It also gave people with a ‘black’ class origin, like Yu Luoke, an 
opportunity to speak and to possess hope. The result was a disaster, to 
be sure; bur without the experience the machine would have become 
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stronger and China would not have sought an alternative to Maoist 


In contrast to her reserve towards the Chinese peasants, the disillu- 
sioned Jung Chang came to look upon the West as a paradise: ‘pretty 
clothes, flowers, books, entertainment, politeness, gentleness, spon- 
taneity, mercy, kindness, liberty, aversion to cruelty and violence, love 
instead of “class hatred”, respect for human lives, the desire to be left 
alone, professional competence... how could anyone not desire the 
West?’ (p. 471). She also marvelled at ‘the relaxed armosphere of the 
American government’ in comparison to her own—‘so remote, fright- 
ening, and secretive’ (pp. 452-3). She is here registering her impres- 
sions of the mid seventies. One wonders if she has retained this 
unmitigatedly positive outlook after having lived for more than a 
decade in an England beset with inner-city problems. Bur leaving 
aside shortcomings in such areas as welfare provision, health care and 
education, or the permanent presence of racial tension in these rich 
countries, is it true that Western governments are really as moderate 
and open as they like to claim? Has Chang read, for example, Herbert 
Mirgang’s Dangerous Dossiers, an exposure of the FBI's ‘secret war’ 
against intellectuals such as Hannah Arendt and J.K. Galbraith?; or 
the later SMEAR, by Stephen Dorril and Robin Ramsay, reviewed 
recently in these pages by Tony Benn—a case study of the ‘secret 
state’ in British politics? What does she think of the manipulation of 
public opinion or, for instance, the cynicism of the Iran-Contra 
affair? It is a pity that many exemplary critics of Stalinist socialism 
lose their critical capacity in their encounter with capitalism. 


In this West—East connection, it is regrettable that Jung Chang did 
not develop the theme of women’s liberation. There was certainly con- 
siderable scope within her framework for comparison between the 
generation of her grandmother and that of her mother and herself. She 
might have looked productively at the changes that have taken place 
in women’s lives in China, and indeed at the struggles that brought 
them about, contrasting these developments with the experience in 
Europe and the United States. This story of three daughters is at once 
a historical account of interlocking emancipatory aspirations—- those 
of class, nation and indeed women. In this latter regard, the Commun- 
ists have been China’s most effective modernizers, considerably 
enhancing women’s status in society, albeit stopping far short of full 
equality. Interestingly, ‘feminism’ does not exist in China, except in 
the writings of a very small number of women writers. Is this because 
real advances in the position of women continue to be made or, 
rather, is it because our still ‘pre-modern conditions’ prohibit the 
growth of a popular feminism? Or is the ‘private sphere’ of women’s 
lives beyond criticism since it is seen as furnishing a refuge from an 
oppressive ‘public sphere’? Regrettably little can be found in Wild 
Swans that begins to provide the answer. 


My thoughts keep turning to my own daughter and to the fourth 
generation who will come of age in the next century: how will they view 
all these issues? Whar will they make of the legacy of revolution? And 
of the ongoing processes of ‘de-revolution’ (‘bureaucratic capitalism’) 
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in one direction and ‘reform socialism’ in another? While cynicism 
and corruption in official circles runs deep, it must also be borne in 
mind that China’s often unofficial reform socialism has proved more 
effective than its counterparts in other lands. Twentieth-century 
China and its people have a record of pain and suffering, but also one 
of considerable pride and achievement. The social and economic 
changes effected in this single century—a process still vigorously 
under way—have, with the single exception of poetry and the classical 
arts, surpassed all that was achieved during the previous several 
thousand years of Chinese civilization. The great mass of Chinese 
have acquired skills and opportunities denied to the great majority of 
their forebears. 


Jung Chang doubtless had her own very good reasons to write this 
moving elegy to the sacrifices of her beloved family members, and in 
the process every right not to dwell on what she herself gave up or left 
behind in her homeland. But, equally, I believe she has good reason to 
be not altogether regretful. The two generations before us remember 
only too well how the great majority lived—in dire poverty and at the 
mercy of famine and disease. China saw itself carved up by foreign 
powers; those days saw notices fixed in our own parks reading ‘No 
Chinese and No Dogs’. These, then, were the reasons that Chang’s 
parents and my own enlisted, along with millions of others, in the 
revolutionary cause. They had their historic successes and 

their share of bitter disappointment in the struggle for dignity and a 
beter life. The Chinese people have proved themselves persevering 
and resourceful, finding a way forward even under the most brutal 
and totalitarian regimes. It is my hope that Jung Chang might come to 
view the recent history of her country in a less unremittingly negative 
light—particularly given the common experiences of our formative 
years. At least, as she travels the world, Chang need feel no shame at 
being from China, a country which in the recent past was hailed as 
‘the sick man of Asia’. 





Errata: NLR 193 

P 19, n. 35, line » read ‘CE Roger Bastide, “The Present Seatus of Afro-American 
Research in Lenn America’, in Sidney Mintz, ed., Slavery, Colonialism, and 
Racism, New York 1974.’ 

p. 31, lines 2-13, reed ‘thereby overturning his 27-year dream of the return—where 
his immediate family and closest friends reside.’ 

p. 32, line 36, reed ‘Cut off from any immediate and extensive experience of the world 
of their parents, ...’ 

p. 39, line 36, befors ‘A few Afro-Caribbeans...’ imsi the wates ‘Adding to our 
music... Sankofa.’ from p. 42, ‘mer 38-41. 
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i themes 


The world is now gripped by the most widespread and severe capitalist 
recession to be witnessed since the thirties. Tens of millions have been 
thrown out of work in the advanced countries, while the gap between 
the rich and poor nations widens. In this issue, Andrew Glyn examines 
the giddy economics of the eightiès—meticulously charting its orgy of 
financial speculation, ballooning bubbles of credit, bonfire of controls, 
and unabashed celebration of inequality—and in doing so reveals the 
roots of present discontents. During the years of Reaganomics, and the 
Thatcher ‘miracle’, investment in social‘and industrial infrastructure 
was neglected in favour of financial services and the new ‘overconsump- 
tionist’ political economy of easy credit, fortified shopping malls and 
military Keynesianism. Homeless and jobless mendicants became a 
common sight as governments announced welfare cuts. 


As Glyn shows, there was an uneven growth of profitability throughout 
the advanced world as unemployment weakened the power of trade 
unions. But, with the exception of Japan, these profits were not chan- 
nelled to investment—-still less to researching benign new technologies 
—but rather diverted into yuppy lifestyles and real estate. In Britain 
industrial productivity grew as existing plant was used more intensively 
—but industrial capacity remained stagnant and industrial employment 
plummeted. The present recession lingers and deepens because the 
credit trap, and a lopsided income structure, mean that the majority of 
households feel it wise to reduce their commitments. But if inequality is 
sapping performance in the advanced countries, then how much more is 

- it distorting and constraining the development of the global economy 
where inequalities are so much worse? Glyn shows that the DMF and the 
World Bank are making their own distinctive contribution to the 
international crisis by clinging to neo-liberal nostrums. 


Of course, the world now needs international coordination and planning 
as never before. The new stages of European integration were means to . 
furnish more adequate methods to regulate and direct the economies 
united by the single market; yet the procedures devised at Maastricht 
have undoubtedly aggravated the recession, through concerted measures 
¢ of deflation, as we warned in NER 191. The Maastricht Treaty not only 
prescribes austerity measures but also seeks to impose a secretive and 
unaccountable intergovernmental structure and European Central Bank, 
in the place of the democratic institutions of a federal Europe that are 
now needed to plan for recovery and for a new model of economic 
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advance. Niels Finn Christiansen, exploring the mixture of motives that 
lay behind the Danish rejection of Maastricht, explains the large role 
played in it by democratic objections and fear of the deflationary dogma — 
of the European monetarists. 


‘In NLR 150 Norman Geras argued that Marx’s critique of capitalism 
entailed the view that it was unjust, though Marx himself was unaware of 
it. In this issue, Joseph McCarney enters a defence of Marx's consistency 
on the grounds that, while the wage contract under capitalism does not 
violate prevailing standards of bourgeois right, the ‘theft’ of surplus 
labour from the collective worker in capitalist production does do so. In 
McCarney’s view it was not Marx but capitalism itself that was inconsist- 
ent and contradictory. Norman Geras, replying to McCarney and other 
critics, both defends his initial argument and goes beyond it. He points 
out that Marx’s account of exploitation and of the capitalist labour pro- 
cess was informed by deep and universalistic, albeit unavowed, moral 
commitments. But in an important conclusion Geras argues that Marx’s >- 
unacknowledged ethical standard is not the one socialism needs, since it 
allots an unwarranted privilege to workers rather than registering the 
claims of all the dispossessed and disadvantaged. 

Edward Thompson’s Customs in Common, reviewed here by Ellen Meik- 
sins Wood, also concerns the moral—or immoral—presumptions of the 
institutions of capitalist society. Thompson’s new book furnishes a 
powerful development of his classic accounts of the moral economy of 
the early industrial period and of the forms of popular contestation to 
which this gave rise. Wood also reviews Peter Linebaugh’s The London 
Hanged, a daring historical phenomenology of the unusual forms of class 
struggle pioneered by London labourers in the eighteenth century: 


Anastasia Posadskaya is director of the Moscow Centre for Gender 
Studies. In the interview we publish here, Posadskaya vividly conveys 
her experience of Soviet patriarchy and then explains the belated and 
cautious patronage of some feminist work by the authorities in the peres- 
troika period. She concludes by assessing the new situation of women 
and the opportunities that exist for challenging male violence and the 
_continuing influence of deeply ingrained sexual stereotypes in a society 
supposedly dedicating itself to modernization. __ 
The pointed canvases of John Keane, the artist officially attached to the "+ 
British forces during the Gulf War, provoked an outcry from the press 
when they were shown at the Imperial War Museum. Julian Stallabrass 
applauds Keane’s ‘intentions, but writes of the difficulty of finding a 
genuinely critical aesthetic appropriate to modern warfare. 
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interview 
Anastasia Posadskaya 


Self-Portrait of a Russian Feminist 


-What sort of family do you come from? How did you become what you are now? 


I was born in 1958 and grew up in Moscow as the daughter of a single 
mother, who was a pharmacist. In my childhood, my maternal grandmother 
and grandfather lived with us. He was Lithuanian, and she was Jewish. My 
mother was their only child, as I was hers—we were two generations of 


single daughters. 


What about your father? 


{We never lived with him—my parents were not married. My father was 
from a German aristocratic family in Gatchina. His parents had emigrated 
during the Revolution, and as the son of a baron he had a very difficult life. 
He organized amateur concerts, which were very common at the time, but 
because of his background he could never get a permanent job in Moscow. 
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He was a Christian, and I was called after his mother, who was 
Ukrainian. So I am quite an ethnic mixture. But my parents never 
lived together. - 


Why ot? 


When they met, my father was married. His wife was very ill, and he 
couldn’t leave her. When she died, he wanted to live with us, but my 
mother would not accept this. Her own situation was very difficult: 
she was living with me and her two parents in a single room in a 
communal flat. My grandparents hated him. He was twenty-nine 
years older than her—the same age as my grandfather—so one would 
expect them to be prejudiced against him. The neighbours, of course, 
gossiped about the whole story. So my parents never really had a 
satisfactory place to meet, or live together. My mother could more or 
less cope with this before I was born, but by the time I arrived I think 
she was just very tired, and decided she could not keep up the 
relationship amid so much uncertainty and hostility, but must devote 
all her energies to me. 


What happened to him? 


This is a sad story. He was very much alone, and had no other child- 
ren. He had two elder sisters who were both blind, whom he went to 
look after in Gorky. There he died in 1970, when I was twelve. Later, 
when I went to look for his grave, I couldn’t find it. I never knew my 
father when I was a child, and still know very little about his life, 
which is a great loss for me. I realized this when I was eighteen, and 
friends of his came to me and told me that before he died he had 
asked them to give me his letters to my mother. He wanted me to see 
what their love had been for seven years before I was born. When I 
read these letters, I was very moved—I not only felt close to him, but 
also that many aspects of my own character come from him. 


What was the background of your mother’s family? 


After my grandfather died, I discovered a notebook in which he had 
written a short autobiography. You can imagine how excited I was 
when I came upon it. But when I read it I was very disappointed— 
worse than that, really depressed. Because it was clear that this was 
not something written from the heart, but as a precaution in case he 
was arrested. It was a terrible document. It just detailed all the activi- 
ties that would show him to be an obedient and dedicated member of 
the Party—his record in the Red Army, his role in the mobilizanon 
for this or that official campaign, and so on. Not one personal word. 
My mother told me that he had been expelled from the Party at one 
time, but was reinstated. He had many books at home, a lot of them 
from the thirties. But if their authors had later been prosecuted and 
condemned as enemies of the people, he would cross out their names. 
For example, we had the third edition of Lenin’s Collected Works at 
home, of 1927—29. That is where I for the first time came across criti- 
cisms of Lenin, because it contained comments from Axelrod and 
others on his ideas about imperialism, for instance; also objections to 
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his polemical style against opponents. I was obviously fascinated, and 
looked to see who had edited the volume. The three editors were Buk- 
harin, Skvortsov-Stepanov and Molotov—but my grandfather had 

deleted Bukharin’s name. This is highly symbolic. It was 
always very difficult in my family to learn the truth about the past, 
and this is quite typical for ee generation. There are many blank 
areas in my grandfather’s life 


Ls that all you know abent bim? 


Not quite, because by chance a family photograph from his childhood 
survived—I don’t know how, because all other traces of his pre- 
revolutionary past disappeared. When I saw this photograph, it was 
absolutely clear that this was a rich family. His mother and grand- 
mother—who was Polish—are in long, elegant dresses and his own 
baby clothes are very fetching, including pretty shoes on his feet—this 
at a time when peasants wore straw sandals, at best. But in his auto- 
biography my grandfather described himself as a boy from a poor 
peasant family, who were still virtually serfs. 


Do you knew mere about your crandmetber? 


Yes, although she too was afraid. The fear of the knock on the door at 
night made people adopt a psychological strategy of forgetting the 
past. It was like a kind of amnesia: they genuinely forgot the past. I 
believe that my grandmother truly no longer remembered the names 
of all her brothers, for example. When she was very old, I would insist 
to her: ‘Grandmother, after you go I will have no-one else from whom 
I can learn about the family who brought you up. They do not deserve 
this. Please try to recall at least some of their names.’ In the end, in the 
last year of her life, when she was too weak to resist and fight me off 
any longer, something did open up in her head, though many things 
were still lost. She told me that her grandfather had been a bookish 
man in a small town in Byelorussia, held in honour by its inhabitants, 
who had devoted his life to learning. But her mother had been a 
disobedient daughter in the family, disavowed by her father, because 
Many of her relatives had emigrated to America. Now, about a year 
ago the Moscow press started to give a lot of coverage to a big Has- 
sidic campaign from the United States to recover the collection of a 
famous rabbi from Lyubavichi in Byelorussia called Ber-Schneerson 
which was confiscated during the Revolution and ended up in the 
Lenin Library. They want the books back for the Hassidic community 
in America. Well, my grandmother told me her grandfather was 
called Boris Schneerson, which I suppose might be a Russian trans- 
formation of the Jewish name. I have no idea whether they were the 
same person, although obviously I’m curious. This kind of mystery 
about origins is very common in Russia today. 


What aboni your grandmother herself? 


She was in fact an important influence on me. For she had managed 
to come up from Ukraine and graduate from Moscow University, in 
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the Department of Chemistry. Her knowledge of various foreign lan- 
guages made a great impression on me, and I was determined to 
follow her path and go the University. My mother, who is now a 
pensioner, had trained at the Institute of Pharmacy. I wanted from the 
start co achieve something in a research field. So from my schooldays 
onwards, my ambition was always to study at Moscow University. 


Was that straightforward? 


By no means. My idea was to apply to the Department of Philosophy. 
I hed many questions about the society I lived in, and thought philo- 
sophy would help me answer them. In my last year at school I won a 
prize for an essay in the subject, and so I was told I might get support 
from the Department since they already knew I could do something in 
the field. But the father of my boyfriend at the time, a man I very 
much respected, said to me: ‘A woman philosopher? I've never heard 
of anything so silly.’ This was quite a blow—I was very discouraged. 
So I decided thar, if not Philosophy, perhaps the Department of Eco- 
nomics would let me in, and I could study some philosophy on the 
side. So I studied for the economics examination. But that too was far 
from easy. For, by the mid 19708 the Economics Department at the 
University was deeply corrupt. The children of our political leaders 
and of others in power were virtually assured entry, and of course I 
was nobody from this point of view. We had a saying, in fact, that the 
competition for places was between parents rather than students. I 
invested an enormous amount of time and effort in preparing for the 
exams, while my mother took on a menial job to pay for additional 
training for me. But I failed in the first year. This was the time of 
deepest frustration for me: I had always wanted to do everything very 
fast, and in fact even finished school in nine years rather than ten. I 
was suicidal for a period. I would never want to live through a year 
like 1974 again, when my grandfather also died. The following year, 
however, I did get a place at the University. 


What kind of economics courses did Moscow University give at the time? 


Political economy, mostly devoted to studying Capita! and other 
Marxist texts. The compulsory subjects were very restrictive, with 
only a limited choice of optional courses. We read a little Smith and 
Ricardo, and Keynes, in Russian translations. But there were some 
interesting courses, under the rubric of critiques of bourgeois 
theories. 


What was your experience at the University? 


I started out in the evening department, which of course is the least 
popular. But after a year of good marks, I was able to transfer to the 
day department—because some of the students who were admitted 
just because of their parents’ position, without any real qualifications, 
dropped out. This was a common pattern if you were a student with- 
out connections: in fact it was just about the only way to get into the 
day department. Now, every year we had to write papers and I wrote 
all of my papers on topics that were more or less directly to do with 
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women—as treated in the Haaa of Marxism-Leninism, naturally. 
So I was reading Bebel and the like. My final dissertation was on the 
social, economic and demographic aspects of women’s employment in 
the United States—since I wanted to practise my English and was 
interested in what was going on there. Of course, that raised in my 
mind certain comparative questions—it made me think about the 
economic situation of women in the USSR. 


Meanwhile I had a daughter, which meant that I stayed at home for a 
year, before graduating in 1985 soon afterwards I got divorced from 
my first husband, and moved back to our family flat, where there 
were now just the four generations of women. However, when I took 
my final examinations, the results were good: a red diploma, as we 
called it—more or less a semma com laude. But it only led to more frus- 
tration. 


What sort of frustration? ~ 


Well, I hoped and expected to be able to pursue postgraduate work. 
But when I applied to various institutes of the Academy of Sciences to 
do so, as a woman with a child I met with unabashed discrimination. 
The matter was not even given some indirect gloss. I was simply told: 
‘Don’t bother to apply, you will not pass the exams. Forget about your 
red diploma—give us a young man with any kind of diploma.’ So I 
realized I had no chance. When I failed to get into the University in 
1974, people said to me: ‘Anastasia, why are you even trying to get 
into that sink?’, and I would reply: “What are you saying? We live in 
a socialist country; there may be some exceptions to fairness, but why 
should I be one of them?’ By 1981 I was not so naive, and I understood 
that if people in authority said I would not get a place, there were 
mechanisms to ensure I did not. 


Did you have any recourse against this kind of rejection? 


What I wanted to do was to write a doctorate on women's employ- 
ment in the USSR. I immediately ran into this blatant contradiction. 
Everyone said to me that the problem of women’s equality with men 
had been solved long ago in the USSR, and no-one was interested in me 
as a woman researcher, still less as one working on women’s ques- 
tions. I knew I was being discriminated against as a woman, only to 
hear that discrimination had ceased to be a problem. In desperation, 
I wrote to my departmental supervisor, who was then working for ILO 
in Geneva, to ask advice. This supervisor was a woman—lI think that 
thirty years earlier it had actually been easier for a woman to follow a 
career in the University than it was now—and she told me to get in 
touch with an elderly professor, Mikhail Sonin, who had once done 
work in the field I was interested in. He read my dissertation, and told 
me: ‘Anastasia, you want to pursue a very unpopular subject, but I 
believe it is still topical, and will agree to supervise you. But please 
bear in mind that you will also have to do something for me. I shall 
need you to translate some English books.’ This was very characteris- 
tic of the time. I couldn’t criticize him, because on the whole he was 
nice to me and without his recommendation I would have had no 
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chance in the exams, which I now was able to sit in order to obtain a 
place at the Institute of Economics at the Academy. Even so, if I had 
got a single mark that was lower than the highest grade, I would not 
have made it. Nevertheless, if you had a professor behind you, psy- 
chologically you felt safer. So I am grateful to him. Unfortunately he 
died three years later, so I couldn't defend my thesis while he was 
alive, which led to problems for me. 


You could start work on it when yen entered the Institute? 


Yes, but I was assigned to the section whose field was ‘economic 
reproduction’—nothing to do with child-bearing, as the associations 
of the term in the West lead people to think, but with reproduction as 
understood in Marx’s schemas in Cepitel. There I was told that 
women’s employment as such was not a topic of interest; I could only 
study it as part of the general condition of the labour force. So the 
working title of my thesis had to be ‘Socioeconomic issues of women’s 
contribution to the labour force and the intensification of the eco- 
oomy’. In those days, we had to stitch on to whatever we were doing 
references to economic intensification or reform—today, of course, it 
is the same with marketization. The section was headed by a Professor 
Notkin—famous because he had been criticized by Sealin in his last 
writing—whom we saw as an antique and one who was rather suspi- 
cious of women's issues. But my topic was approved, and I completed 
my work on it by 1984. But when Professor Sonin died, it became very 
clear that no-one else was willing to supervise me, and so I had to 
postpone the defence of my thesis. 


By new Brezhnev was dead. Did the sxbsequent interreguam make any difir- 
ence te comditions affecting you? 


After Brezhnev, we did expect better times. But I was looking for a 
job, and still encountering the same kind of discrimination. I wanted 
to continue research on women, but this option was closed to me. 
There was not one department in the Academy of Sciences to which I 
could apply—no-one wanted to include me in their programmes. So I 
thought I would try to become an assistant to a professor in political 
economy, since by now there was somewhat more scope to teach what 
one wanted, or at least nobody would really check what one was 
saying to students. This proved a depressing business. I applied to 
innumerable institutes. They all said: “We are happy to take you as a 
part-timer, paid on an hourly basis for the time you work; but the 
work is not guaranteed, and is for half a year only.’ What this meant 
was earning about 420 roubles, which is practically nothing. But it 
was my only option. For these were still Soviet conditions, in which 
no-one was supposed to be unemployed: not to have a job was 
something suspicious. I knew of nobody without one, so 
even this kind of employment was better than nothing ; so I con- 
ducted seminars in political economy at a couple of industrial 
institutes. They at least gave me a kind of status, and I would try 
to hide the fact that I was only part-time. The only advantage of the 
situation was that I was left with a lot of free time for reading. Event- 
ually, I did well at both institutions, because by now—this was an 


innovation students were supposed to evaluate their teachers’ work, and I 
got good reports. But I was very unhappy that I was nevertheless still not 
invited to apply for a full-time post. The only reason given was that I 
was not a member of the Party—for every candidate for the job had to 
` be approved by the local Party committee and by the regional Party 
committee. That situation lasted for three years, up to 1988. 


Right through the zenith of perestroika? 


Yes, it was as late as thar. But finally the changes in the country trans- 
formed my personal situation. In June 1988 I was simultaneously 
offered a job as assistant professor in political economy at the Aero- 
nautical Institute, and a research position in the newly created 
Institute of Socioeconomic Studies of Population in the Academy of 
Sciences. I chose the latter, because with it my dream came true: the 
director invited me to work on women’s issues. 


How did the Institute come into existence? Whe was the directer? 


The idea of an institute for demographic studies was an old one, 
which I think went back to the sixties. But it had always been blocked 
in the Academy. Now the new political conditions creared an opening 
for it. There was a lot of competition to head it. The appointment 
went to a woman who had been working in the Central Economic and 
Mathematical Institute on family-income distribution, with a lot of 
survey experience: Natalya Rimashevskaya. I had met her some 
months earlier and she had made it clear that she wanted new people 
involved in the new unit. She was a contemporary and friend of Gor- 
bachev at the Law School in the fifties, which gave her some protec- 
tion in the new Institute. For you have to understand how isolated 
women in her position are. There is still only one other woman head- 
ing a research institute in Moscow: Tatiana Zaslavskaya at the 
Russian Centre for Public Opinion Polls, which is partly a trade- 
union affair. So there has been a lot of opposition to Rimashevskaya 
in the Academy, and many attempts to remove her. Academicians 
who didn’t know my convictions would often say to me: ‘Why don’t 
you come and work in my Institute? I don’t know how you can stand 
this old woman. What's she doing in the Academy anyway? She 
should be at home looking after her grandchildren.’ This is the 
atmosphere that exists. 


What direction did your work take at the Institute? 


I was heavily engaged from the start in the surveys it undertook. It 
` cook me some time to establish myself in the new setting, in which, for 
example, there were many formalities to fulfil before I could finally 
defend my thesis, which I did in 1989. But by now the context of my 
work had changed quite radically. For in 1988, before the Institute 
was set up, I had the great good fortune to meet three women who had 
a feminist background—something that I lacked. One of them, 
Natalya Zakharova, worked with Rimashevskaya in the Mathematical 
Institute; another, Olga Voronina, had a job in the Institute of Philo- 
sophy at the Academy, while the third, Valya Konstantinova, was 
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employed—very unhappily—in the Social Science Academy of the 
Central Committee. Two of them had written their theses on Western 
feminism—of course, as ‘critiques’ of ideas they actually found very 
appealing. This was a tradition quite unknown to me: I had never 
connected my approach to the problems of women’s employment in 
the USSR with it. So it was through my discussions with them thar I 
started to read this literature, and realized how close it was to my 
concerns. This was the first time I started to identify myself as a 
feminist. I was tremendously exhilarated by this new intellectual 
environment. We began to meet informally, calling our tiny group of 
four ‘Lotus’—the League for Emancipation from Sexual Stereotypes 
—and dreamed of some kind of a Centre where our central commit- 
ment would be work on women, rather than having to tack it on as a 
subsidiary to other obligations. 


Could yeu bring this mew orientation to bear on your work at the Institute? 


Yes. Immediately I got there I realized that something had changed at 
the cop. This was a structure in which a lot of information we had 
never had before was coming down from above, and in which we 
could provide feedback in the form of comments, consultative 
reports, and so on. In August 1988, an emissary from the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR told us that a new section on women was being 
created inside the Council, and that we were invited to submit 
whatever ideas we had—‘as crazy as you like’—about how to change 
the current situation for women. You must understand what an enor- 
mous difference this made to me. For years I had been sitting alone in 
my room, thinking to myself in despair: “What am I doing? No-one 
has the slightest interest in my ideas except my husband’—I was 
remarried by then—‘and he only shows it to give me some sense of 
self-respect.’ Now all my thoughts suddenly seemed of value. This was 
a wonderful time for me, and I was very much inspired. Our little 
group produced a position paper, which aroused interest, and when 
Kemmunist—the theoretical organ of the Central Committee of the 
cpsU—asked our director for something on women, she sent them 
our report. This was a time when Otto Latsis was the Editor; Gaidar 
was also working there. They took the decision to print it, so on 8 
March 1989— Women’s Day—Kemsxsist published the report. 


What were the reactions te its appearanco—sometbing like a feminist manifesto 
in the official journal of the ruling party? 


Well, the first thing that happened was that Mayeva, the woman who 
had been put in charge of the Council Ministers’ Department of 
Women, told us she was very interested in cooperation. Then, a 
month later, the first partially free elections to the Congress of Soviets 
were held. Quite a number of women from the old Soviet Women’s 
Committee got seats through the quota reserved for public organiz- 
ations. This was a bad system, of course, but the results were quite 
good for us, because these deputies promptly set up commissions on 
women, maternity and children, and started to press for new legislar- 
ive programmes. In response—because of the article, and our con- 
tacts with the Council of Ministers—the government asked us to 
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produce a position paper. Towards the end of 1989 we used this 
Opportunity to request a special Centre for Gender Studies with five 
researchers. We were in luck: the president of the Academy, Mar- 
chuk, gave us the five positions, the Council of Ministers a telephone 
line, and Rimashevskaya an office. So by the spring of 1990 I found 
myself in the new Centre, together with the others from the Lotus 
group—except for Natalya Zakharova, who was now working with 
the UN in Vienna. Since then we have gradually built up the Centre; 
today it has a staff of fifteen—+ten fulltime and five part-time 
researchers. 


Why did you invent a sew Russian word—‘Gendersii’—to name the Insti- 
tute? 


I know, some of my friends told me it was barbarous. But our prob- 
lem was that the Russian word for ‘sex’—pe/—is in our culture too 
associated with the physical acts, and we lack a term that is distinct 
from it, which you have in English. So we had to import ‘gender’. 


Hew important is Rimashevshaya’s protection of the Centre, as the Director of 
the Institute te which it is attached? 


Her position is an important guarantee for us. But I think that by now 
it might in any case be difficult to remove us, because of our standing 
within the Academy—-and outside it—as an independent authority. 
Any new government, and we can expect a good many, will know that 
the Centre for Gender Studies produces work that is not designed to 
conform to the wishes of whomever is in power. 


Whe are the officials responsible for policy on women’s issues in the Yeltsin 
regimes? 


The Minister in charge of Social Protection is Ella Pamfilova, who was 
a deputy in the Soviet Congress. She was made a token co-chair of the 
committee set up to investigate Party privileges—Primakov was also 
on it. But she proved not to be docile, and many officials lost their 
dachas because of her. It was perhaps for this reason that Yeltsin 
appointed Pamfilova to her present post. But the Ministry is not 
effective—she has so few resources there. Yeltsin’s state advisor on 
women’s questions, Yekaterina Lakhova, may well be more powerful. 
She is a former gynaecologist who was part of his Sverdlovsk team, 
then a deputy in the Russian Parliament who acted as a confidante 
during his presidential campaign. Her influence comes partly from 
Yeltsin's own style as a politician. Gorbachev, when he was asked if 
he consulted his wife on major political issues, very sincerely—but 
perhaps unwisely—said yes. Yeltsin most definitely says no, never. 
Lakhova is there to give a feminine dimension to the new government. 


What is ber stance? 


She is not a token woman. Lakhova is very hostile to the old Soviet 
Women’s Committee, now renamed the Union of Russian Women, 
which still continues to function from its headquarters in a 
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magnificent manor house once visited by Pushkin, though now con- 
fining itself mainly to organizing business courses for women, so they 
can raise some money, now that Party subsidies have ceased. We 
cannot work with them either. Lakhova understands that Russia 
needs some kind of official programme for women that goes beyond 
pious enthusiasm for democracy in general. She has recently commis- 
sioned the Centre to produce a report on women’s situation in Russia 
today, which will allow us access to data that we otherwise could not 
obtain. So although Lakhova is no feminist, her role so far has been 
relatively positive. 


What is the situation in the mass media—de you receive sympathetic coverage? 
How much space is there in the press and on television for the expression of 
Geminis visvbeints? 


This is a very tricky area for us. One danger is a tendency in the 
media to use feminism as just another sensation, in the same way that 
they treat an issue like homosexuality—as something marginal and 
exotic, but disreputable. They have no concern whatsoever for the 

people involved, in either case. Journalists come to us and say: ‘When 
are you going to have your feminist forum?’ We say: ‘Some women do 
identify themselves as feminists, but the forum is going to be for 
independent women.’ I try to keep a distance from them. Every time 
they ran an interview, it always turned up with some title like ‘Our 
Feminists Claim Gorbachev is Bad’. I really hate this way of scandal- 
izing the issue. 


Aren’t there women journalists who are better than this? 


Yes, there are some who are sympathetic. But it is very difficult to 
place an anci-patriarchal article in the press. Women journalists who 
tried to write about the independent women’s forum found it 
impossible to get anything in the democratic newspapers. The men 
who control these have a consistent attitude. They tell one: “What are 
you talking about, my dear? Why does a pretty young person like you 
want to be politically active, to do professional work? Aren’t you tired 
of all thac? Look at our Soviet women: they do not look like women 
any more. You can’t want them only to work. Please, do something 
else.’ Of course, if anyone takes this line, they are happy to publish it. 


Ls this træs of the ‘quality’ press as well, er principally of the popular news- 
papers? 


There is no difference at all. In 1989, I gave a big article on the situa- 
tion of women in Russia to Mescow News, the leading paper of liberal 
intellectuals. It discussed the way that the media regularly represented 
women, not as the victims of social evils in our society, but as their 
cause. In one part, I noted that it was the case that men, too, suffered 
from the discrimination operating against women in the public 
sphere, since one result of it is a kind of discrimination against them 
in the private sphere, when women keep the children in 99 per cent of 
cases of divorce, and very often men are denied any access to them. 
However, I pointed out that this stemmed from the usual situation 


that preceded divorce: the husbands play no role in the house or in 
looking after the children. If only men would understand the logic of 
the situation, I observed, perhaps we might see a movement for men’s 
liberation too. What did Yegor Yakovlev, the celebrated author of 
Mascow News, do? He simply cut the whole article, except for the line 
about men’s liberation! That is typical of the democratic press. 


What was the attitude of the Communist press at the time? 


I have to admit thar, ironically, it was sometimes better. For example, 
Pravda gave considerable coverage to the Independent Women’s 
Forum, and published fairly accommodating interviews with me and 
also with Olga Lipovskaya, another feminist. Moskvichke, their 
women’s weekly in Moscow, also gave a lot of space to serious 
women’s issues. But, of course, they were also insisting that the Soviet 
Women’s Committee did such valuable work, along the lines of 
“Look, we are active too.’ They grasped the fact that women are a sig- 
nificant group in the population, whom it was important to control. 
This, of course, is a widespread attitude. When I remarked, in a talk 
with the InterVerso representative here, that the democrats were los- 
ing women, Boris Kagarlitsky—on the Far Left—was very offended, 
and said to me: ‘Okay, if we are losing women, why don’t you write 
something on women for our Party of Labour” But the fact is there 
are very few women in that party, and therefore really no-one to 
address; and besides, we did not want to write on women for them— 
this should be the task of women inside the party. In the new elections 
that are coming, we may see a different attitude among the various 
political forces, when they realize they have to fight for the cause of 
women. So far their approaches have simply been manipulative. 


What about television, especially since the end of the USSR? 


Back in 1989, I was invited to appear on Vaglyad, one of the most 
popular current-affairs programmes, hosted by Listev. The interview 
was cut savagely. Then two other feminists were invited. They 
recorded interviews, and some time later were rung up and told: 
‘Watch your TV tonight, because you are on the programme today.’ 
In fact the interviews were never screened—they must have been 
withdrawn at the last minute. In January of this year, in the new 
Russia, Listev phoned me saying he was running a new programme 
called Temes, which was going to discuss the problem of fathers 
struggling for the right to see their children after a divorce. He asked 
me to appear—‘Everyone will blame women, you know, and we want 
someone who will put in a good word for them.’ I agreed on the 
understanding that a colleague at the Centre was invited too. What 
happened in the studio? She was allowed to say only a few words, 
before two prominent men, Zhukovitsky and Kabakov, held forth for 
about half an hour each. When I protested at the discrimination 
against her, Listev just cut me off, saying ‘Excuse me, please’, and 
continued in the same way. On his script, which I could see, he didn’t 
even have my name: I was entered simply as ‘A Feminist’. What were 
these men saying? Were they fighting for their right to do some work 
in the house? Not at all. They simply wanted a prior claim over the 
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children in cases of divorce—though, of course, if men don’t want the 
children, let them stay with their mothers. That was it. Another 
speaker declared that Soviet women had been the hedgehogs of Stalin 
in the family—the word is yerb, close to Yezhov—controlling their 
husbands and preventing them from overthrowing the regime. Ninety 
per cent of what I said was cut when the show was aired, making the 
rest incomprehensible. But this comparison with the hedgehogs was 
left in. 


What is the reality bebind this agitation ever fathers’ rights? 


Formally, of course, the partners in a marriage are supposed to have 
equal rights and responsibilities in bringing up their children. But in 
aldivorce, the courts will assign the charge to one parent, who is 
always the woman. There are cases, like my own, in which the parents 
consensually agree all the arrangements—financial, residential, cus- 
todial—between themselves. But unfortunarely in the majority of 
divorces women prefer to get court guarantees of alimony. This often 
comes as a shock to the fathers, whose response tends to be: ‘Well, if 
you want to make everything so formal, you'll get only what I'm 
legally obliged to provide; but I would have been much more generous 
if we'd decided things between ourselves.’ This is another way for 
men to blame women. It is entirely understandable that most women 
go to the courts, because their wages are so low, and the men make 
such a minimal contribution to the running of the household, that 
they want to guarantee the right to at least 25 per cent of the man’s 
salary. Of course, men have their way of opting out of their obliga- 
tions: they often have other jobs besides their official ones, but they 
make over only a proportion of their primary income. Many don’t 
pay the alimony at all; although in the last three years we have gained 
an alimony fund, and the militia will search for defaulters, who have 
to pay back much more if they are caught. Where men perhaps do- 
worst out of a divorce is in housing, where the courts will often assign 
them to a room in a communal flat. But housing is so terribly short, 
and now so impossibly expensive, that divorce is becoming for both 
parties an increasingly tragic affair. Every third marriage breaks up. 
But women initiate 60 per cent of the divorces. That gives you an idea 
of the suffering they go through. 


Under perestroika, the axthorities started for the first tims te become very 
concerned by the consequences of what was happening te family patterns in the 
USSR: the level of alcoholism, the drop in the birth rats, the fall in life expect- 
ancy. Demographic questions became public issues in a mew way. How bas this 
interacted with work on wemen's problems? 


In Russia today, demographers form a very conservative lobby—but 
one with real influence, because they are dealing with genuine prob- 
lems. It is their solutions that are regressive. I watched this develop- 
ment closely, because I specialized in demography in the economics 
department when I was in Moscow University. Those currently the 
leading figures were my teachers then—professors like Antonov and 
Borisov. Even at the time, I felt there was something odd in the con- 
clusions they drew from their studies. Their message was that unless 
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the state took special measures, the Soviet population would dwindle: 
what was needed was an official policy aimed at support for an ideal 
model of a three- or four-child family. 


That is very bigh. 


Yes, it is. Their argument was that if policy was officially oriented to 
a family of two children, couples would have oly one—people will 
always have fewer than they are urged to. So if they are told to have 
three or four, then at least they might have two. This kind of thinking 
made me very angry. What about those who cannot have even one, or 
do not want two, or actually want ten?—such people were not to be 
considered by the state. The idea of an active demographic policy 
originated in the seventies—I think it was the 24th Party Congress 
that put it on the agenda. I can remember the air of self- 
congratulation in the department at the news—the word went out 
"We have succeeded.’ So, longer and partly paid maternity leave, and 
other measures, were introduced. Bur the effects of these were only 
temporary: after one or two years the birth rate reverted to the same 
level again. The only change they produced was to bring forward the 
age at which people had children, not to increase the number. 


What is the situation new? 


Today, the demographers are very active indeed—much more directly 
so than ever before. They submitted a major position paper to the 
Soviet Congress, supported by doctors and paediatricians, arguing 
that mothers should not work, that women should stay at home and 
have more children, that this was the only way to improve the disas- 
trous health record of the nation, and so on. We submitted our own 
paper, with a quite contrary diagnosis, and there was a major debate 
in the Congress and in its Commission on Women. Despite all their 
lobbying, it was our report that prevailed. But they were better than 
us in seeing where power was shifting, and so they quickly transferred 
the whole issue to the Russian Parliament. There they have now pre- 
pared a draft law on the family which declares that traditional values 
need to be revived, and that children must be brought up in families, 
ignoring pre-school facilities as if they were harmful or non-existent. 
Lakhova, I may say, doesn’t see how dangerous this draft law is. In 
fact, she organized the discussion of it in the Parliament. We have 
told her thar if she comes to us for anything after this law is adopted, 
she will have a hard time of it. 


Presumably there is anather motivation for the draft law as well: a bid to retire 
as many women from the labour marka as possible, at a time when xnempley- 
ment is bound to soar—a pattern that is marked in much of Eastern Exrope 


now? 


Exactly. In 1990 we made a study of the huge Kamaz complex that 
produces heavy trucks in Tataria, which employs abour 140,000 
workers in some twenty plants. Interviewing the manager in charge of 
the finances of the whole enterprise, I was astonished to learn that, for 
six years, it paid 100 roubles to a number of women with children, 
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just to stay at home—not a bad sum at the time, indeed, more than 
the state maternity grant. We spend millions of roubles on this pro- 
gramme’, he told me. ‘How much do you spend on retraining them 
when they come back to work?’, I asked. He looked thoroughly 
uncomfortable, as if I had said something improper. “Why should we 
spend money on that? I have no idea; maybe the personnel depart- 
ment knows.’ I replied: ‘Alright, but you must have some policy on 
the question.’ Then he said: “Yes, a very simple one: our aim is that 
there should be no women in production.’ In spite of my considerable 
experience, I was truly shocked. Managers at lower levels of the enter- 
prise explained thac—as they put it—they had more and more diff- 
culty keeping women because of male competition in the work 
brigades, which now included some performance-related earnings. 
‘No-one wants women in the brigades, they have all these benefits and 
time off: the social funds of the firm should be spent on something 
else.’ When we looked at the figures, the pattern of dismissals in 1989 
and 1990 was clear: the percentage of women in work was falling, by 
several thousand. Interestingly enough, however, in 1991 the propor- 
tion of women in the firm recovered to its previous 50 per cent level. 
The reason is that Kamaz is still a state enterprise, whose room for 
wage increases is limited; so men have started to desert it to set up 
their own little businesses, or to find jobs in cooperatives or joint 
ventures. So the Kamaz management has had to keep more women 
than they want—for the time being. But the trend is absolutely clear. 
At all levels of the occupational structure, the position of women is 


going to get worse. 


In the private sphere, what are the stress lines in the pattern of relations between 
the sexes? The material and cultural conditions in which affective life was led 
bas long differed in obvious ways from these in the West—with an official 
ideology of egalitarianism and puritanism, much less space for privacy, a good 
deal of brutalization, yet within a sireng Russian romantic tradition. How far 
are things changing in this area? 


It is a bit difficult to answer that, partly because I am insufficiently 
familiar with Western patterns, and partly because the subject doesn’t 
lend itself easily to investigation, especially in our culture. A Finnish 
sociologist, who took part in our study of Kamaz, tried to distribute a 
questionnaire to women there about their sexual experience, includ- 
ing any harassment. Their reaction was to laugh, or throw the ques- 
tionnaire away. They would come to me and say, ‘Oh, what a strange 
woman that is! Should I really write about such intimate matters?’ 
Recendy, a Dutch student has been doing some visual anthropology in 
this field. I found several women for her, whom she interviews very 
carefully—but only after about five sessions does she broach this 
subject. So there is a lot we don’t know. But we can say that some 
things have improved, at least in the cities. I was the daughter of a 
single mother, and I can remember how difficult this was for her. Also 
for me—being asked every day ‘Where is your father?’ and seeing the 
smiles and nudges. Now this happens much less. There are many 
women who decide to have children on their own, and bring them up 
on their own. That represents a certain progress. On the other hand, 
there are many continuing forms of humiliation of, and injury to, 
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women. According to the latest statistics, about six million people live 
in dormitories. When I was a student I heard terrible stories about 
these from girls who hed to live in them, for the lack of parents to 
protect them. Recently, during the work in Tataria, I was invited to 
give a talk at an institute in the city of Yelabugs, not far from Nabe- 
rezhniye Chelny where Marina Tsvetayeva committed suicide. After- 
wards, the girls invited me to their dormitory. I noticed that the doors 
to most of the rooms had their locks torn out—of course, everything 
in the building was in a dreadful condition. When I asked, “Why 
don’t you have locks?’, they looked at each other and replied: ‘Do you 
really think it’s possible to have a lock here? Men—sometimes 
students, sometimes others—simply force their way in. Rape is a daily 
occurrence. The girls often come from villages, to which they do not 
want to go back; they cannot rent a room; they cannot drop out of the 
Institute, because have nowhere else to go. So they just have to live 
with it. Many get married very young just to escape from the constant 
danger of sexual violence. To try to stop this violence, some enterprise 
managements have gone to the lengths of banning sexual relations of 
any kind in the dormitory buildings, with security checks on anyone 
coming or out—people have to climb out through windows to see a 
partner, and risk punishment if they're caught; couples are obliged to 
separate at eleven o'clock, and so on. We have many institutions in 
our society where sexual life is barbarous. This is not to speak of the 
effects of alcoholism—which is a form of national escapism—on 
men’s behaviour in marriages, which leads to a great deal of violence 
too. 


Is this the main problem affacting women in this area today? 


In the public sphere, the greatest threat to women in Russia-today is 
unemployment. But in the private sphere, it is violence. In this 
respect, I have to admit that I feel more secure as a woman when I am 
in the West than in Russia. Of course, there is a difference in the 
academic and professional worlds; there is less direct brutality. But 
from my own experience I can tell you thar, regretably, in every case 
where I worked under the supervision of a man, there was always 
some occasion where he tried to take advantage of me—usually, it is 
true, leaving himself an escape route, by subsequently pretending it 
was a joke. So, believe me, I am happy to have Rimashevskeya as a 
director. 


What bas been the impact of Western sexual culture in contemporary Russian 
soctety, O K BIT ee ee sen eee Pe eas 
however bypecritical—puritanism of the past? 


Yes, there was always a gulf between the prim codes proclaimed by 
the regime and the realities of everyday life. People got used to a 
double standard, and of course this bred cynicism. This was a very 
unhealthy situation, in which the society became accustomed to live 
out a part of its life like a secret, hidden from public sight. Now this 
clandestineness is no longer necessary. One result is a big demand for 
pornographic materials, imported or imitated from the West. I view 
this as a kind of childhood disease, that adults get over. You can be 
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given medicines to avoid these diseases as a child, but then you 
become dependent on them afterwards. This was the kind of role 
played by state censorship in this field. Now we are having to acquire 
an internal immunity, I think this is starting already. At the begin- 
ning, I could see among the men around me a lot of excitement at 
these changes. My former husband, for example, with whom I keep 
good relations, announced to me that he had bought an erotic maga- 
zine. Naturally, I regard this kind of material as a bad use of women’s 
bodies, one that objectifies them in the wrong way. Bur I didn’t 
criticize him, because that was his choice. But now I can see that he 
has calmed down—like many of his generation, who are now in their 
forties. 


Hew dees the revival of traditional Russian values consort with this 
Lberalizatisn—bat als alization? 


Well, the old role models persist alongside it. The romantic ideals of 
women with which we were brought up were a mixture of elements 
from the past: the refined Turgenev girl, more or less aristocratic; the 
bolder salon type, rather more modern, but still with a special femi- 
nine charm; and so forth. It certainly didn’t include artists like 
Popova or Grigorieva, still less the feminists Kuskove or Filosofova, 
who were quite unknown—there was zero influence from avant-garde 
models of the early part of the century. Now these traditional stereo- 
types retain a lot of power, especially among the more conservative 
men. I remember a highly regarded architect presenting to a founda- 
tion a plan for the revival of various old cities in Russia. I submitted 
some suggestions for integrating women in these development 
projects, emphasizing the importance for them of values of sexual 
equality and emancipation. To my amazement, he looked at me when 
I had finished and said: You know, Anastasia, all the best men in 
Russia took their brides from the provinces.’ That was the sum of 
what had passed through his head! This was supposedly an intellect- 
ual, and actually quite a decent person. Others—from newspaper 
editors in Moscow to small-town notables, of whom I've met a 
many—are much more aggressive. They tell one bluntly: ‘You will 
spoil our women. They are already spoilt by socialism, and you want 
to continue that. No thanks.’ 


What about the younger generation—is there a new teenage culture? 


In every country of the world, teenagers are preoccupied with sex— 
they want to find out about it as much as they can. In my time, we 
learnt not from parents, but from friends who were a bit older. Today 
teenagers can buy a lot of literature about it, most of it unfortunately 
of bad quality. They can find it difficult to distinguish between what 
is pornographic and what is informative, and what they are able to 
obtain is usually restrictive in its own way too. There is nothing about 
homosexuality, for example. Still, you could say there is some advance 
here. On the one hand, another feature of this more Westernized cul- 
ture that is taking hold is the imposition of new physical norms: the 
beautiful, long-legged woman and the strong, ultra-masculine man. 
The result, I think, is that many feel distress because they are aware 
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they are not like that—that the norm can’t be made to fit their own 
image of themselves. So, for them, growing up is perhaps both easier 
and more complicated than it was for us. In our time, the visual ideal 
was not so all-important. Here Communist puritanism did have some 
kind of egalitarian effect—not too much, but still it did make the 
whole issue of the physical image less important between the sexes. 


Doss the politics of pender bave any echo in this new generation? 


I think it may do. I hope so. I never thought my daughter, who is 
fourteen, was particularly influenced by what I do. But J remember 
discussing with her the problem of whether a woman could run for 
the position of president in Russia. Maybe she had read something I'd 
written on the subject, I don’t know, but six weeks ago she decided to 
interview her schoolmates on this point. She also included questions 
like, “What do you think of the transition to the market economy— 
will ic help you?’, and so on. Then she wrote up the results as an 
article and, it’s funny, this will be published by two newspapers and 
maybe even broadcast on the radio, on the 8th of March, which is 
Women’s Day. Of course, it is not a scientific sample, but the results 
were interesting. The boys proved to be absolurely cynical about 
politics, without having any interest in them—they could express no 
real opinions about what a market economy would be like, for 
instance. The girls were very advanced: their answers were consist- 
ently impressive. On the final question, which was about the presi- 
dency, all the boys said it was a man’s position and should not be 
occupied by a woman. The girls were much more egalitarian. Their 
view was that any person, regardless of sex, could occupy the post, 
provided they possessed the right personal qualities. 


Ons of the paradexes of the contemporary scene in Russia—also Eastern 
Esrope—seems to lie bere. Beth at the official and the popular level there is an 
the West as the capitalist Eden. Yet the Wast is alse the culture that bas gemer- 
ated modern feminism, and mew more and more frequently produces leading 
women peliticians— Thatcher or Cresson or Bruntland. How dess Westerniz- 
ing fantasy cope with this? 


The attraction of the West is still quite new, and is based on ignor- 
ance. There is a kind of overexcitement that fails to notice much, 
except the features that take its fancy. In this vision, Western women 
are illustrated mainly by the seductive figures of the fashion models in 
Burda, the German photo magazine that now publishes in a Russian 
edition. They represent the opposite of the emancipation that ruined 
our women. Of course, feminism exists in the West, but it is confined 
to a crazy minority that has no influence—this is more or less the out- 
look at the moment. However, common realities are going to change 
this outlook. 


The publication of this book signals the return to historical writing of 
one of the most eloquent, powerful and independent voices of our 
time. 


Observer 


Edward Thompson is one of the century’s great historians. A new 
book by him is a significant event. . . . They are characteristic of 
much of Thompson’s work, as they strive to grasp the intimate 
textures of everyday life and simultaneously to reveal its ‘political’ 
character. The subject matter is the class struggle. In other hands the 
issues explored here might be examples simply of antiquarianism. 


International Socialism 


With Thompson, as ever, intellectual audacity coexists with the 
highest standards of academic rigour and moral integrity. 


New Statesman & Society 


He is one of a select band of historians who have fundamentally 
changed the ways we can look at the past. 


Times Higher Educational Supplement 


He is exceptional among historians in the breadth and responsiveness 
of his reading, his willingness to study the evidence of literary texts, 
and his awareness of the different registers of imaginative and 
discursive utterance. 


London Review of Books 


No living historian of Britain has had such a profound impact on the 
study of history as Edward Thompson. Others have achieved much, 
but none has provoked such passion, stimulated so much debate, 
crossed so many disciplinary boundaries, and affected historio- 
graphies of so many nations. ` 


Times Literary Supplement 


This is our history and these are our people; and it is a book we must | 


all read. It happens also to be well produced, with 538 pages of text, 
32 plates of illustrations, footnotes where they should be, at the 
bottom of each page, and for £25 the publisher deserves our thanks. 


Socialist Review 


Customs in Common published by Merlin Press 10 Malden Road, 
London NW5 3HR at £25, ISBN 085036 411 6 
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review 
Ellen Meiksins Wood 


Custom Against Capitalism 


The appeal to history in the justification of capitalism has always 
required a delicate balancing act. On the one hand, we are obliged to 
accept thet capitalist modernization thoroughly transformed the 
world to the unambiguous benefit of humanity. On the other hand, 
we must concede that in this transformative process nothing much 
happened. There were no revolutionary moments, no deep social con- 
flicts, no painful dislocations. There was no ‘century of revolution’ in 
England, and neither the Civil War nor 1688 had anything at all to do 
—cither as cause or effect—with changes in social property relations. 
If, in the following century and/or in the one after that, there was 
something like an ‘industrial revolution’—and a growing number of 
historians would deny that the process of industrializacion was any- 
thing like a ‘revolution’—it really discommoded no one in any funda- 
mental way and simply improved the living standards of the working 
poor. Whatever evils have attended ‘modernization’ in the twentieth 
century, the original process of transformation (which never really 
happened) was on the whole benign (as it ought to be in the newly 
emergent capitalisms today, were it not for their tainted ancestry in 
Communism). In fact, had not the collapse of Communism given the 
concept of ‘capitalism’ a new ideological currency, it might have been 
more suitable to keep denying its existence altogether, as distinct 
from, say, ‘the modern world’ or ‘industrial society’. 


At nearly every step in the construction of these ideological defences, 
E.P. Thompson stands in the way. His most celebrated and influential 
work, The Making of the English Working Class, is not only an effort to 
rescue the labouring poor, their culture and historical agency, ‘from 
the enormous condescension of posterity’, but also a vivid demonstra- 
tion, in the daily experience of working people, of the structural trans- 
formations and dislocations that produced industrial capitalism, its 
modes of expropriation and exploitation manifested in changing pat- 
-terns of work, leisure and communal solidarity, together with the cul- 
tural and political responses engendered by them. His writings on the 
law, custom and social relations of eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century England have cracked the consolidation and contestation of a 
market economy, the changes in concepts of property and the organiz- 
ation of labour, which have constituted the rise of capitalism. Within 
the detailed specificities of social history, he has traced in bold relief 
the outlines of the capitalist mode of production and the great 
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transformative processes that brought it into being, and has turned a 
theoretical model into a lived experience. 


No one has more effectively conveyed the sheer otberwess of capitalism, 
the specificity of its systemic logic, the irrationality of its principles 
from the vantage point of working people, the difficulty of implanting 
its economic practices, values and market rationality, its idea of 
property, its conception of time and the regime of labour discipline. 
Thompson’s unique skill in distancing us from the assumptions of 
capitalism and revealing its structure in the daily transactions of 
social life is particularly evident in his recently published collection of 
essays, Customs in Commeca.' This profoundly important volume brings 
together some of his already classic essays on eighteenth- and early- 
nineteenth-century English history, ‘The Moral Economy of the Eng- 
lish Crowd in the Eighteenth Century’ and “Time, Work-Discipline 
and Industrial Capitalism’, with some new thought on the ‘moral 
economy’ and a reply to critics, extensively revised versions of earlier 
studies in “The Parricians and the Plebs’ and ‘Rough Music’, together 
with new ones on ‘Custom, Law and Common Right’ and “The Sale of 
Wives’, and an introduction which links them in a common thesis on 
‘Custom and Culture’. Each of these essays takes up and develops 
Thompson's familiar themes: the ‘decoding’ of popular customs, their 
opposition to market principles and ruling ideologies; the paradox of 
the eighteenth century, ‘a rebeliéexs traditional culture’ in which cus- 
tom (real or invented) became a vehicle of resistance; the conflict 
between law and common rights; the challenge to the triumphalist his- 
torians of the agricultural revolution; and together, these studies 
advance his life-long project of giving a voice to the labouring multi- 
tude. But there is more to this volume than the ‘history from below’ 
which has inspired a whole generation of social and labour historians. 
There is here, again, a powerful demonstration of the ‘great trans- 
formation’ at work, the capitalist mode of production coming to 
fruition. 


Contesting Capitalism 


The eighteenth century provides a particularly significant testing 
ground, There was a time when the period between 1688 and the last 
decades of the eighteenth century was treated as a quiet and generally 
uninteresting interlude in English history, sandwiched between two 
revolutionary moments, the Glorious and the Industrial Revolutions 
(with, of course, a disconcerting interruption by the American War of 
Independence). More recently, while these two epochal boundaries 
have tended to lose their revolutionary starus, the period in between 
has become a major historiographical battleground. Was this simply 
an era of prosperity and consumerism for a ‘polite and commercial 
people’? Was it England’s escien régime, the golden age of Anglican- 
ism, royalism and deference? Or was it a moment of consolidation 





1 E.P. Thompson, Cestems is Commens, Merlin Press, London 1992, £25.00 hbk. 

3 See, for example, P. Langford, A Polity and Commercial People: England 1727-1783, 
Oxford 1989. 

3 This is the rather idiosyncratic charecterization offered by J.C.D. Clark in his 
various writings on England's ‘ancien régime’ between 1688 and 1832. 
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for capitalist property and market relations, of state repression on one 
side and crime and protest on the other, of felons transported in their 
thousands, of parliamentary enclosures and the extinction of custom- 
ary rights, of proliferating capital statutes defining new categories of 
crimes against property punishable by death? 


The question of England’s prosperity and the extent to which it 

filtered down to the labouring poor is only part of the issue, and not 

the one that primarily concerns Thompson in this volume, though he 

has in the past addressed himself to the ‘standard of living’ debate. 
surrounding the history of English ‘industrialization’. The optimists 

of eighteenth-century historiography, preoccupied with England's 

indisputable commercial prosperity in the period after 1688, have no 

doubt tended to downplay the extent of both urban and rural poverty; 

but the issue between them and Edward Thompson cannot be 

resolved by the measurement of GDP or per-capita income. Nor, for 

all the moral urgency of Thompson’s arguments, is it simply a matter 

of differing ethical judgments. At bottom, the debate has to do with 

whether the history of eighteenth-century England represents a con- 

frontation not just between classes but between different principles of 
social order, between the ascendant principles of capitalism and 

popular resistance to them. 


Yet the issues at stake have been obscured by a tendency on the part 
of one side in the debate to be thoroughly enclosed within the assump- 
tions of the capitalist order and to find the contestation of those 
assumptions, even their historical specificity, literally unthinkable. 
This makes it especially difficult to deal with arguments like those of 
Edward Thompson, which more than others require a capacity to 
stand outside the premisses of capitalism, to see them from an anthro- 
pological distance, not as the natural order of things but as the 
practices and values of a specific time and place. 


So, for example, criticism of Thompson's work typically runs some- 
thing like this: he sees class conflict and protest everywhere, he is too 
ready to see rebellion and not ready enough to see deference and 
collaboration. The labouring poor were often conservative—patriotic, 
royalist, religious. Plebeian experience was more varied than Thomp- 
son allows, and English society less bipolar. Now it may be that 
Thompson is too inclined to favour the rebellious side of plebeian cul- 
ture at the expense of its other manifestations. But this is something 
his critics are often ill-placed to judge. To recognize contestation and 
resistance—especially in a society where relations of power were 
masked by ‘rituals of paternalism and deference’, and where opposi- 
tion to new definitions of property and the rationality of the market 
was couched in the conservative language of custom—presupposes an 
appreciation that there is something to contest. 


The point can be illustrared by an exchange that recently took place 
between one of Thompson's collaborators, Peter Linebaugh, and a 
reviewer of his own brilliant if sometimes undisciplined book, The 
London Hanged: Crime and Civil Society in the Eighteenth Century.4 Taking 
4 Peter Linebaugh, The Lowden Hanged: Crime and Civil Society im the Esghteonth Century, 
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as his point of departure the story of capital crimes and their perpe- 
trators in cighteenth-century London, Linebaugh paints a detailed and 
powerful picture not only of crime and punishment, not only of 
compelling personalities like the legendary thief, highway robber and 
escape artist, Jack Sheppard, but of a whole society confronting, and 
in large numbers resisting, a new social order. He also puts on vivid 
display the kind of urban poverty from which historical optimists 
prefer to avert their eyes. This book—which illustrates the continuing 
fruitfulness of Thompson’ s influence and of the project that he set in 
train—is likely to remain unsurpassed in conveying the existential 
texture of a market society in its carly years, as it penetrates ever 
deeper into the daily lives of people still motivated by other values 
and expectations, by conceptions of property and the right to subsist- 
ence antithetical to market rationality. 


But where Linebaugh sees resistance to urban expropriation and to 

the logic of the market, his critic, legal historian John H. Langbein, 
sees only crime, pure and simple. ‘As the eighteenth century wore on,’ 

writes Langbein, for instance, ‘steps were taken to improve efficiency, 

reduce waste, and protect against pilfering. These changes restricted 

workplace takings of tag-ends, spillages and wastes. Linebaugh 

notices that workers viewed some of these as perks of employment, 

and dismisses evidence of sustained concern on the part of employers 

to restrain such practices as class oppression. The argument in a out- 

shell is that crime was custom." 


Linebaugh’s reply sums up the matter nicely: ‘Langbein puts the cart 
before the horse: my argument is not that “crime was custom”. On 
the contrary, it is [about] the criminalization of custom ...: “The law 
locks up the man or woman/Who steals the goose from off the com- 
mon/But lets the greater felon loose/Who steals the common from the 
goose.” ' The workplace takings to which Langbein refers are not, says 
Linebaugh, simply ‘perks’, like the occasional private long-distance 
telephone call from the office. They were essential to the poor family’s 
budget, and in the eighteenth century ‘workers expected access to the 
means of life, if not by custom, then by right’.® 


Whether removing the goose from the common is a greater crime 
than enclosing the common is precisely what was at issue in the con- 
flict between custom and capitalist property. No one who begins with 
the question already settled in favour of capital and market principles 
is in any position to judge whether there exists a contest at all, let 
alone whether any particular offence against property—defined as a 
crime by the dominant ideology—constitutes a protest too. Every 
word in Langbein’s account is a dead giveaway: capital’s ownership of 
the means of production implies that the worker's access to the means 
of subsistence, far from existing by custom or right, is in the gift of the 
employer, and ‘perks’ can be withheld in the interests of ‘efficiency’— 
read productivity and profit. A claim to ‘waste’ is not a customary 


3 John H. Langbein, ‘Culprit and Victims’, Times Literary Supplement, 1 October 1991, 
27. 
Peter Linebaugh, Letter to the Editor, TLs, r3 November 1991, p. 17. 
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right, in effect the worker's property, but ‘pilfering’, a crime against 
the property of someone else. No contest. 


A Transitory Moment 


What complicates the picture further is a peculiar ambiguity in 
eighteenth-century English society. On the one hand, it cannot be said 
that this was a ‘century of revolution’ like the seventeenth. There were 
no epochal moments of political confrontation like the Civil War. 
Nor, despite a notoriously riotous ‘mob’, was there a series of major 
uprisings of the kind that had punctuated the history of Tudor Eng- 
land. And while the heyday of industrial capitalism was still in the 
future, the social property relations of capitalism were already firmly 
in place. On the other hand, so much still appeared to be unsettled, 
unresolved, open-ended. In hindsight it may be clear thar the direc- 
tion of capitalist development was too firmly established by then to be 
thwarted, but there was something uniquely srensitery, to use Thomp- 
son's word, about that particular phase in the evolution of capitalism. 


Working people in the eighteenth century had ‘very little control over 
the market for their products or over the prices of raw materials or 
food’, which accounts for certain characteristic forms of popular 
resistance such as food riots, or the crimes described by Linebaugh. 
But this was also a time when labourers still enjoyed some degree of 
control over ‘their own immediate relations and modes of work’.’ 
Indeed, Thompson points out, it was in some respects a moment of 
unprecedented freedom. “This,’ he writes, ‘is the century of the 
advance of “free” labour’, a period in which half-free forms of 
labour were eroded, marked by ‘the decline of living-in, the final 
extinction of labour services and the advance of free, mobile, wage- 
labour’, while the new disciplines of the factory had yet to take hold.9 
For a brief, transitional moment, ‘a substantial proportion of the 
labour force actually became mere free from discipline in their daily 
work, more free to choose between employers and between work and 
leisure, less situated in a position of dependence in their whole way of 
life than they had been before or than they were to be in the first 
decades of the discipline of the factory and of the clock.’” 


From the vantage point of the ruling class, this transitory phase also 
had its ambiguities and contradictions. Having gained the advantages 
of a mobile labour force to whom they no longer owed the reciproci- 
ties of the master—servant relationship, they were loathe to relinquish 
the benefits of the servant's unfreedom and deference.” As older 
forms of manorial or paternalist control over the labourer’s whole life 


7 Thompson, Castems ss Common, p. 74. 
® Ibid., p. 73. 


= The tenacity of old master-servant principles in the relations between capital and 
‘free’ wage-labour, even in the case of the us which is supposed to have been free of 
these antique remnants, is described by Karen Orren in her ground-breaking study, 
Belated Feudalism Laber, the Las, and Liberalism in Amerxcan Politcal Developweet, Cam 
bridge 1991 
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were eroded, the propertied classes were obliged to find new forms of 
power and hegemony to penetrate down into the lowest reaches of 
their workers’ lives. As old forms of authority weakened and while the 
new disciplines of industrial capitalism, together with the modern 
authority of schools and mass media, were not yet in place, there was, 
argues Thompson, an interlude in which symbolism—and appeals to 
custom and tradition by both rulers and ruled—had a special place, 
both in the exercise of ruling-class hegemony and in the forms of 
resistance and protest. 


Not the least important factor in this symbolism was the ‘majesty and 
terror’, the ‘theatre’ and ritual, of the law, deployed not only as a 
means of coercion but also as an instrument of hegemony. If the terror 
of the law was exercised through the threat of capital punishment in a 
vastly multiplying number of offences carrying the death penalty, 
specifically offences against property, the law’s hegemonic theatre 
often worked its effects by making a show of failing to carry out that 
threat—and, indeed, depended in part on being seen not only to 
repress but sometimes also to benefit the labouring poor.” 


Thompson paints a subtle picture of the interactions between ruling 
and subordinate classes, in an often delicate balance which required 
both severe repressions and concessions from the ruling class. Here, a 
particularly controversial aspect of his conception of the English state 
comes into play. If the social equilibrium of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land was especially delicate, it was, he suggests, in large part because 
of the state’s internal weakness. Externally a powerful instrument of 
war and imperialism, he argues, the state ‘from within’ was ‘costly 
and grossly inefficient’, more effective in what it failed to do—that is, 
to inhibit the propertied classes—than in what it did.” This weak- 
ness was structural, rooted in the function of the state as a ‘secondary 
political formation’, operating less as an effective political and admin- 
istrative apparatus or a direct instrument of class power than as a 
parasitic growth, an instrument of corruption, by means of which a 
section of the ruling class could avail itself of sinecures, windfalls, and 
the opportunity to cream off wealth created elsewhere. 


The Parasitic State 


Thompson has been criticized for failing to recognize the strength and 
efficiency of the English state, which, it has been argued, was the most 
advanced and effective state in Europe, with not only a supremely 
efficient imperial machine but also a highly ‘rationalized’ fiscal 


B Grven Thompeon’s nuanced account of the rule of law in its dual aspect, which be 
develope particularly in the conclusion of Whegs and Hamters. The Origins of the Black Act 
(London 1975 and, with a oew postscript, Harmondsworth 1977), John Brewer's recent 
criticism of Thompson (ın his review of Customs in Commen, TLS, 13 March 1992) for 
overlooking ‘the ways in which the law... could be of benefit as well as detrimental to 
the interests of the labouring poor’ (p. 15) is especially puxzling—though it must be 
said that a legal system notorious, among other things, for its inventrveness in defining 
crimes against property as capital offences is bound to seem rather more detrimental 
than beneficial to the interests of the labouring poor. 

D Thompson, Cates in Common, p. 30. 
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apparatus.“ His focus on the criminality of ‘Old Corruption’ and the 
parasitism of the Whig regime, some critics say, has made him miss 
the point of the English stare. 


Although Thompson acknowledges that the fiscal organization and 
the tax bureaucracy were more free of corruption than other offices of 
state, it is the parasitic function that looms largest in his account, and 
it can perhaps be argued that he exaggerates the weaknesses of the 
internal state, as well as the extent to which the wealth of the aristoc- 
racy depended on the state. But if England's fiscal apparatus was, as 
John Brewer argues, the mark of Europe’s most modern state, 
perhaps the first truly ‘rational’ bureaucracy, then there is a sense in 
which Thompson’s account of the parasitic state explains the social 
foundations of this political/administrative phenomenon in a way that 
Brewer himself does not. 


The fiscal apparatus of the English state was ‘rational’ for the same 
reasons that ‘Old Corruption’ was a ‘secondary formation’, a parasitic 
growth. In the classic formation of the sucten régime in France, taxation 
was a direct instrument of appropriation from primary producers, 
the peasantry. State office was a form of private property, and the 
bureaucracy was in this respect ‘pre-modern’, a centralized form of 
‘extra-economic’ exploitation, competing with other claims to the 
surplus labour of peasant-producers. In this sense, private appropria- 
tion was a ‘primary’ function of the state, not an alien growth, not 
merely a corruption, not just a parasitism, but the thing itself. In 
England, by contrast, if the state served as a means of lining private 
pockets, it was not primarily as a means of immediate appropriation 
from direct producers but, precisely, as a secondary parasitic growth, 
based on an economy in which appropriation from direct producers 
took the form of purely ‘economic’, capitalist exploitation to a greater 
extent than anywhere else in Europe; and taxation was assuming its 
modern form not as a means of direct exploitation but as a levy on 
wealth already appropriated in the economic sphere. The ‘rationality’ 
of the English fiscal apparatus, in other words, was rooted in the 
social property relations of capitalism. 


While exemption from taxation was a characteristic of privileged 
estates in the French escien régime, in England the landed class, 
increasingly content to appropriate wealth in the ‘private’ sphere of 
capitalist agriculture, was less resistant to taxing itself, even by 
parliamentary enactmment—as in the Land Tax first introduced in the 
16908. But this also meant that ‘Old Corruption’, when feeding on the 
state, was parasitic on its own class. Thompson makes it clear (and 
even clearer in a seminal essay not included in this volume, “The 


4 See John Brewer, The Sinews of Power: War, Money and the Euglish State 1688-1783, 
New York 1989. 

D Perry Anderson has criticred Thompeon’s work on these grounds in Argememts 
Wishes English Merxice, London 1980. Although his cridlcisms intersect at some points 
with Brewer's (who refers to it in his own review of Casems m Comma), Anderson has 
generally been more inclined to stress the backwardness than the modernity of the 
Engiish state. 
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Peculiarities of the English’) that the state was parasitic in exactly 
this sense, as an excrescence on agrarian capitalism, especially 
resented by the landed gentry for that very reason. His controversial 
formulation, then, may help to account for certain features of English 
society—notably conflict within the ruling class—more systematically 
than is possible by other means. 


Here as elsewhere, Thompson refuses to treat capitalist ‘moderniz- 
ation’ as a neutral, impersonal and transhistorical technical process, 
the ‘rationalization’ of the state, or the ‘industrialization’ of the eco- 
nomy, as distinct from the development and transformation of social 
relations. Every aspect of his argument is informed by an unsurpassed 
insight into the historical specificity of capitalism as an economic, 
social and moral system; and this insight into the particularity of its 
laws of motion, its ethical supports and sustaining ideologies, as 
experienced and often resisted by living men and women, implies, 
too, an acknowledgment of its contestability. 


Some reviewers of Customs ix Commen have adopted a valedictory, not 
to say patronizing, tone as if it marked the end of a historiographical 
tradition which has outlived its usefulness. Quite apart from the 
continuing importance of Thompson’s own work, that of Peter 
Linebaugh and others like Marcus Rediker, Douglas Hay, Jeanette 
Neeson or Nicholas Rogers—to name just a few historians who have. 
taken up and carried forward Thompson’s project in their various 
ways—illustraces how vacuous such a judgment is and how rich the 
vein opened by Thompson remains. It is difficult to think of another 
historian whose work has been as fertile as this. 


But there is a more general sense in which Thompson's project is just 
beginning. The abandonment of faith in the contestability of 
capitalism is among the most prominent features of our present 
situation. The Left no less than others seems increasingly inclined to 
lose sight of capitalism's historical specificity and to accept the claims 
of ‘the market’ as a universal law. This makes Thompson’s historical 
invocation of popular custom against capitalist hegemony more 
timely than ever. “We shall not ever return to pre-capitalist human 
nature,’ he writes, ‘yet a reminder of its alternative needs, expect- 
ations and codes may renew our sense of our nature’s range of 


possibilities.” 


% Thompson, “The Peculiarities of the Hoglish’, originally published in the Secnadsst 
Register 1965, and reprinted in The Poverty of Theory and Other Essays, London 1978. 
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Joseph McCarney 


Marx and Justice Again 


Norman Geras’s essay “The Controversy about Marx and Justice’ is 
an authoritative guide to recent debates in the area indicated by its 
tide. Analytically rigorous and wholly assured in its use of both orig- 
inal and secondary sources, it is in its way a definitive achievement. 
No one will need to do this work again, and at most it will need 
updating in the sense of assigning fresh contributions to their place in 
the framework it has provided. In addition to mapping the scene, 
however, Geras advances a positive view of matters in dispute, and 
here some doubts and objections do arise. What he advances is a ver- 
sion of one of the most familiar themes in the literature, an alleged 
‘paradox’ or ‘inconsistency’ in Marx’s attitude to normative ques- 
tions, including the question of justice. Geras rejects all attempts to 
disprove or dilute the charge, and ends by reaffirming it in the strong- 
est terms. What Marx presents us with is, he asserts, a ‘pervasive 
contradiction’, a ‘real and deep-seated inconsistency’, an ‘aboriginal 
self-contradiction and confusion’ which ‘Marxists should not any 
longer continue to propagate’. It consists in the fact that while ‘Marx's 
impatience with the language of norms and values is global in range’ 
he yet ‘despite it, does plainly condemn capitalism—for its oppres- 
sions and unfreedoms and also... for its injustices’ .? 


Accusations of paradox seem endemic in discussions of these matters, 
flying about with great facility in all directions, and one would not 
wish to give them further currency. Yet there is a tension in Geras’s 
own position which may aptly be described in just that way. His 
analysis of the controversy about Marx and justice might well be 
thought to supply all the grounds one could want for concluding that 
Marx’s dealings with justice are in fact singularly free from double- 
mindedness or conceptual disorder. Moreover, it seems to show that 
the widespread belief to the contrary rests primarily on a failure to 
mark some key distinctions. It is a conclusion which, as we have seen, 
Geras does not himself share. That he does not is, it may be suggested, 
due ultimately to the fact that although he is fully cognizant of the 
notion of justice with which Marx operates he is, in ways to be 


‘Norman Geras, "The Controversy About Marx and Justice’, NLE 150, March-April 
1985, pp. 47-85. I am grateful w Norman Geras for some incisive comments on an 
earlier version of this arucle. 

a Ibid., p. 8s. 


explained, unwilling to take that notion seriously. As he points out, 
Marx ‘expressed himself as subscribing to an extremely narrow con- 
ception’ of justice.} It is, one may argue, largely through finding this 
narrowness intolerable that Geras comes to be so deeply dissatisfied 
with Marx’s position. Yet a literal-minded tolerance may well, if it can 
be sustained, prove the most fruitful principle of interpretation here. 
It is, at any rate, true that the more our reading allows Marx to mean 
precisely what he says about justice the more harmonious and inte- 
grated is the picture that emerges. This is not to imply that it will be 
found to be wholly convincing and unobjectionable. On the contrary, 
it is only when the inner coherence of Marx’s views is appreciated that 
serious critical questions can be asked of them. 


Geras’s account of Marx’s thinking about the justice of capitalism 
may be seen as operating at two distinct levels. The distinction is not 
explicitly recognized by him but is, nevertheless, of value in coming to 
grips with what he says. The first level is that of the specific issue of 
the capitalist wage relation, and the second is thar of the distributive 
arrangements of capitalist society more generally. At each of them a 
reluctance to concede the logic of Marx’s use of the concept of justice 
makes its influence felt. 


Having It Both Ways? 


On the first level Geras draws attention to a complex distinction in 
Marx's work which might be thought to suffice of itself to dispel sug- 
gestions of inconsistency. In its basic form it holds between a ‘sphere’ 
of exchange in which labour-power is bought and sold and one of 
production in which surplus-value is appropriated by the capitalist. 
Correspondingly, there is a distinction between the ‘perspective’ or 
‘point of view’ of the one sphere and that of the other.* To establish 
an inconsistency here, if that category is being used with anything like 
appropriate care, requires reasonably strict conditions to be met. 
What is required is, roughly speaking, a single object of reference and 
a stable vantage point from which incompatible predicates are 
ascribed to it. When, however, Marx's ascriptions of justice and injus- 
tice at the level of the wage relation are properly distributed across the 
contrast identified by Geras, ıt seems obvious that these conditions 
are left wholly unsatisfied. 


What happens in the controversy about Marx and justice is that, as 
Geras points out, those according to whom he sees no injustice in the 
wage relation privilege the first point of view, that there is an exchange 
of equivalents. On the other hand, most of those according to whom 
he regards the relation as unjust privilege the second from which no 
such equivalence appears. As Geras insists, however, these points of 
view are in no way contradictory but are mutually consistent parts of 
2 single doctrine, the doctrine that ‘labour-power is the source and 
substance of all value: that labour-power, sold for what it is worth as 
a commodity, in operation creates something thar is worth more’.3 





* Ibid., p. 70. 

4 Ibid., pp. 55-6, 63. 
3 Ibid., p. 63. 
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This seems conclusive enough. Yet Geras is not prepared simply to 
leave the matter there, with the case against Marx in ruins. He still 
wishes to maintain that Marx ‘has it both ways’ and that he ‘equivo- 
cates’, engages in ‘prevarication’ and suffers from ‘confusion’ over the 
issue. How, it may be asked, is it possible for someone who espouses 
a consistent, unitary doctrine to be prey to these ills? To put the ques- 
tion another way, how can Geras sustain such claims in the light of his 
own demonstration of the significance of the exchange—production 
distinction? 


The answers lie in a kind of upward displacement of the level of the 
argument. Marx’s problem, we are told, is not that he affirms both of 
the mutually consistent points of view. It is rather that ‘he equivocates 
as to which of them is the one relevant to the moral question, so that 
it is legitimate in a way for each side to claim about the two different 
perspectives: Marx ree/ly means us to adopt this one’? The ‘moral 
question’ Geras has in mind is, as the context makes clear, the ques- 
tion of the justice of the capitalist wage relation. The suggestion is that 
Marx's problem arises in connection with determining the relative 
significance of the two points of view for this question. It is one of 
¢quivocation over the moral hierarchy of perspectives, not over the 
truth content of what each one discloses. 


Geras proceeds immediately to lay claim to 2 part of what is needed to 
vindicate this suggestion. He notes thar Marx ‘does say that, so far as 
justice is at issue, all chat matters is that equal values are exchanged, 
in accordance with the laws of commodity production, and he thereby 
legitimates the view of one side in this dispute’.® This remark is 
wholly in the spirit of the shift in the level of argument. What one now 
expects, to clinch matters, is some attempt to show that Marx also 
sometimes says, or implies, or hints with whatever degree of obliquity, 
that, ‘so far as justice is at issue’, what matters is the absence of equal- 
ity in the capitalist production process. The passages Geras cites at 
this point have, however, no tendency to establish anything of the 
sort. Neither does he make any attempt to persuade us that they do. 
These circumstances suggest some loosening of a grip that is elsewhere 
firmly maintained on the thread of the discussion. 


The passages Geras cites are substantially the same as were used 
earlier to establish the duality of perspectives in the first place. Hence, 
their main effect is to remind us of the two mutually consistent parts 
of the one doctrine Marx subscribes to in this area. They may be 
searched in vain for any signs of equivocation over which perspective 
is morally decisive. The only additional point Geras makes in invok- 
ing them again is to draw attention to their use of the language of 
dialectics in characterizing the dual structure. Thus, the process by 
which equivalence in the sale of Iabour-power becomes non-equiva- 
lence in the extraction of surplus-value is said by Marx to involve a 
‘dialectical inversion’.9 It has become fashionable, following the 


é Ibid., pp. 63-4. 
7 Ibid , p. 63. 
* Ibid., pp. 63-4. 
9 Ibid., p 64. 


example of ‘analytical Marxism’, to pretend to be knocked into a state 
of complete incomprehension by the very mention of dialectic. While 
it would, of course, be unfair to associate Geras with affectations of 
this kind, it is hard to see that he has provided any argument here 
beyond pointing to the presence of a supposedly deleterious language, 
a language whose use serves, he claims, to smooth the path for Marx’s 
‘confusion’.© This is, however, just to rehearse the charge thar is 
under consideration, not to justify it. 


Regardless of any general tendency of dialectical language to confuse, 
Geras’s account gives no reason to suppose that, for Marx, the ‘inver- 
sion’ in the present case yields the belief that what matters morally is 
non-equivalence in the capitalist production process. Yet this is what 
the confusion thesis requires. What the dialectic does offer is a more 
or less helpful way of thinking about the transition to the second per- 
spective, the process by which the exchange of equivalents becomes 
‘only apparent, not an exchange of equivalents—in fact theft’.“ Geras 
takes this outcome as legitimating the view of the other side in the dis- 
pute, thar ‘when all is said and done, there is no genuine equivalence 
or reciprocity here.'" It cannot, however, legitimate the other side’s 
view in the sense relevant to the argument, that is, its conception of 
the moral priority of the perspectives. It simply restates the truth 
revealed by the second of them, and holding to this truth, as part of 
one consistent doctrine, was from the outset acknowledged by Geras 
to be legitimate. Thus, the argument that had formally undergone 
upward displacement to the level of perspectives in order to sustain 
the charge of equivocation has'had to seek again the less rarefied air 
of substantive content in order, it may be supposed, to preserve some 
link with the texts. At the lower level, however, no equivocation 
appears, as Geras had himself made plain. The case against Marx is 
now left without evidential support and, hence, without a serious 
claim on our allegiance. 


Conceptual Tact 


There has emerged so far unscathed from the discussion the claim 
that, for Marx, all that matters, so far as justice is at issue, is that 
equal values are exchanged, a condition he regards as satisfied in the 
sale of labour-power. This claim does in a sense go to the heart of the 
matter, and does not need to be diluted, embroidered or made to 
figure in contrasts. Yet there is still some way to go in bringing out its 
theoretical point, and to move forward we need a little more help than 
Geras’s account provides. That account omits part of the grounds for 
Marx’s conceptual practices in this area and, hence, cannot do full 
justice to the deep consistency of his position. 


A convenient starting point is given by noting that those who privi- 
lege the sphere of production in claiming that Marx regards the capi- 
talist wage relation as unjust are building on sand. While it may be 





conceded that he does not, from the standpoint of that sphere, charac- 
terize the relation as just, it is at least equally significant that he does 
not characterize it as unjust either. That he does not do so is evident 
from Geras’s account of the writers in question. They admit, as he 
points out, that Marx does not ‘in so many words’ say that ‘the real 
and exploitative content of the wage relation is sajxst, or is in viola- 
tion of anyone’s rights’, but ‘in effect—this case continues—he 
does’.3 It is perhaps well to be cautious about assuming that Marx, 
or any serious thinker, is doing ‘in effect’ what he or she is perfectly 
capable of doing ‘in so many words’ and yet omits to do in those 
words at every conceivable opportunity. Such caution would be 
entirely justified in the present case, for Marx has quite specific 
reasons for the omission. 


These have to do with his “extremely narrow’ conception of justice. 
An aspect of its narrowness is, as Geras explains, the association of 
justice ‘in more or less legal positivist fashion, with prevailing or con- 
ventional juridical norms, the standards internal to each social 
order’.4 What needs to be added is that such a conception cannot, so 
far as Marx is concerned, have any application to ‘the real and exploit- 
ative content’ of the wage relation. For that content is simply invisible 
from the standpoint of the capitalist order. Even its best scientific 
representatives, the classical political economists, are, in Marx's view, 
incapable of getting behind the fog of forms and appearances to the 
reality of the content. He explicitly connects the ability to do so with 
his own distinctive achievements in political economy, the discovery 
of the true nature of surplus-value and of the distinction between 
abstract and concrete labour. These are plainly matters that fall out- 
side the scope of the prevailing or conventional norms. Hence, Marx 
makes no attempt to deal with them in terms of a concept governed by 
those norms. Had he attempted to do so a serious incoherence would 
indeed have opened up in his position. That he does not is a testi- 
mony to his conceptual tact and sense of what is and is not permitted 
within the theoretical framework he employs. 

Marx and ‘Interpretative Charity’ 

The conclusion to be drawn is that Marx thinks thar capitalist 
exchange is just according to the relevant conception of justice and 
that the capitalist appropriation of surplus-value falls outside the field 
of reference of that conception altogether. This position is in itself 
quite consistent and unparadoxical. The truth of the matter may, 
however, be hidden from Geras and others by a fact alluded to earlier. 
It is that even if Marx does not refer to the appropriation of surplus- 
value as unjust he undoubtedly does, at least on occasion, refer to it by 
such other negatively evaluative terms as ‘theft’ and ‘robbery’.” If 
one adds the idea, to which Geras subscribes, that theft and robbery 


3 Ibid., p. 56 

4 Ibid., pp. 70-7L 
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are, as such, forms of injustice, the view suggested here that capitalist 
exploitation lies beyond the writ of capitalist justice seems to be 
undermined. And to allow this is once more to risk muddying the 
waters of our understanding of Marx’s practice. 


It may be helpful to set the problem in the context of what Geras 
rightly calls a ‘racional principle of textual interpretation’. This is the 
‘interpretative charity’ which demands that, when we find some few 
formulations which seem to contradict a clear intellectual commit- 
ment in an author's work, we should ‘enquire whether the incon- 
sistency is not merely an apparent one or seek some other way of 
explaining the formulations in question’.” We do not have far to 
look in the present case. What Marx’s practice may reasonably be 
taken to imply is that the negatively evaluative terms noted above 
have, unlike ‘just’ and ‘unjust’, some element of absolute or trans- 
historical meaning, or at any rate of meaning which is not wholly 
relativized to a particular social order. It is hard to see why such an 
implication should not be allowed. We are, after all, under no com- 
pulsion to treat justice and robbery or theft as logically interdepend- 
ent notions at the same theoretical level. Indeed, various writers on 
Marx have sought to exploit the fluidity of the situation precisely by 
holding them categorially apart for their own interpretative pur- 
poses.” Their efforts meet with no resistance from everyday thinking. 
We find no strain in agreeing both that Robin Hood did indeed rob 
the rich to give to the poor and that what he did was just or not 
unjust. Marx may analogously be allowed to hold that what the capi- 
talist does with labour-power is robbery without being committed to 
holding that it must be a breach of justice.» The insistence that he is 
so committed rests on wilfully assuming a closer fit between the key 
concepts than is warranted. Hence, no great effort of interpretative 
charity is needed to acquit him of impropriety here. In view of the 
openness of texture that characterizes the conceptual field, it would be 
distinctly uncharitable, not to say irrational, to find him guilty of it. 


Unfinished Business 


It is time to move beyond the horizons of the wage relation to the 
second level of Geras’s discussion, that of Marx’s general view of the 
justice of capitalism. The ‘elements of confusion and inconsistency’ 
Geras sees in the texts operate at this level too. More specifically, 
there is found there a ‘conflict’ between their explicit and implicit 
messages.” Geras's proposal for resolving the conflict, ‘the virtually 
mandatory conclusion in the light of all the relevant textual evidence’, 
is this: ‘Marx did think capitalism was unjust but he did not think 





7 Ibid., p. 68. 
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he thought so.'™ He goes on to explain the source of this ‘confusion’ 
in terms of the distinction between broader and narrower conceptions 
of justice. Marx, he asserts, ‘obviously finds the distribution of 
benefits and burdens under capitalism morally objectionable’, and 
‘clearly albeit welgré Ixi, challenges the moral propriety of the distrib- 
utive patterns typical of capitalism’. For Geras a concern with moral 
propriety in such matters simply és a concern with justice: “The chal- 
lenge, by its nature, cannot be anything else than a critique of injus- 
tice." Yet Marx, in the grip of the narrow conception, is unable to 
see the situation in these terms. On that conception the distributive 
patterns typical of capitalism are by definition, as it were, just, inas- 
much as they are the source and model for the prevailing norms of 
justice. Hence it is that Marx refuses to characterize capitalism as 
unjust, and indeed insists that it is not. 


Geras’s proposal arises naturally in the context of his overall argu- 
ment. What is needed is not an attempt to ‘refute’ it but rather to 
ensure that it is itself seen in the light of the diversity of conceptions of 
justice. The suggestion that Marx did not think that he thought capi- 
talism unjust is plainly not intended to imply that he did not realize 
that he thought the distribution patterns of capitalist society were 
morally improper. This would be to attribute a quite implausible lack 
of self-consciousness to him, and would in any case be foreign to the 
spirit of Geras’s approach. Hence, what we seem to have is a pro- 
posal that while Marx thought capitalism was unjust on Geras’s 
conception of justice, he did not think it unjust on his own. This may 
well be a significant and useful point to make. But what support 
could it possibly give for speaking of Marx, or indeed of Geras, as 
confused or inconsistent? 


Identifying these conceptions of justice with Marx and with Geras is a 
piece of shorthand hardly to be avoided in the present discussion. It is 
not intended to personalize either conception unduly, still less to 
diminish it. Such an attempt would in any case be misguided, for 
neither is in any way deviant or eccentric. Geras’s view of justice as a 
general principle having to do with the morality of distributive pat- 
terns represents a tendency in contemporary philosophy whose ances- 
try can be traced back to Plato. But Marx's view also is not merely 
bis. For one thing it is rooted in everyday conceptions. We do find it 
easy to think of justice as a context-bound, and specifically juridical, 
notion in a way that, say, freedom or self-realization are not. As one 
would expect, there are large and well-established bodies of theory 
which seek to articulate and build on these intuitions. Geras indicates 
an obvious possibility when he refers to the legal-positivist character 
of Marx’s conception. The point to note here is simply that neither 
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Marx nor Geras have copyright on the concept of justice. Given this 
intellectual background, we shall have to say, and mean, that Marx is. 
fully as entitled to his view of the matter as Geras is to his.” 


The first consequence that will follow if we do is that Geras cannot be 
justified in his ascribing to Marx a ‘confusion’ about ‘the potential 
scope of the concept of justice’. Here, as elsewhere, the scope envis- 
aged for the concept depends on what view is taken of its core mean- 
ing, of what it standardly connotes. And on this, as we have seen, 
there are legitimate, unresolved disagreements. Hence, the sense of 
the potential scope of the concept is a treacherous instrument, not to 
be employed with such a degree of assurance. The effect of its employ- 
ment in this case is especially unfortunate in that it tends to obscure 
Geras’s own substantial and, one hopes, permanent achievement by 
imposing a superfluous and misleading gloss on it. What be has 
shown is that Marx makes unrestricted and systematic use of a certain 
conception of justice. In the light of it he takes capitalist exchange and 
distribution to be just and capitalist exploitation to be neither just nor 
unjust, falling as it does outside the domain of the category of justice. 
Whatever objections may be made to this position, it is logically and 
conceptually in good order. It does not need, or deserve, to be 
described as equivocal, confused or inconsistent. 


In a wider context the significance of Geras’s achievement is that it 
enables one to set aside the topic of justice in considering Marx’s deal- 
ings with the moral and the normative. On this larger question, too, 
Geras's views are firmly stated, in the terms noted earlier of a sup- 
posed ‘pervasive contradiction’. The conclusions about justice arrived 
at here leave that supposition essentially untouched and needing inde- 
pendent treatment. Yet they surely encourage a rational hope that, 
even at the most general level, the ‘contradiction’ will turn out to be 
an illusory and vanishing appearance when the texts are approached 
with due care. At the very least it must be heartening for anyone inter- 
ested in this possibility to know that the spacious province of justice 
has already been won over for the cause of literal sense and intellect- 
ual coherence. i 


2 


5 It would, of course, be quite proper co inquire which one is better sumed to the 
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Norman Geras 


Bringing Marx to Justice: 
An Addendum and Rejoinder 


The question is here taken up—yet again—of whether Marx did or did not 
characterize capitalism as unjust and condemn it as such. What follows is in 
the nature of a postscript to the case I argued seven years ago in “The 
Controversy About Marx and Justice’, a critical survey of the debate on this 
question to that point.’ The discussion has since continued. To the biblio- 
graphy of more than three dozen entries there appended, in testimony to 
how extensive the relevant literature already was, it is now possible to add 
some four-fifths as many items again.” My intention, however, is not to offer 
another general review of the material. It is to reaffirm the central claim 
made out at length in the earlier essay (and which has been cogently put, too, 
iby Jerry Cohen and Jon Elster): in a nutshell, that Marx did condemn 
capitalism as unjust in the light of transhistorical norms, albeit inconsistently 
with his own emphatic disavowals.’ 


I shall defend that claim. I do so by responding to the criticisms that have 
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been directed against it. Here I am grateful, in particular, to Joe 
McCarney, for having twice addressed himself to the argument I 
made, so prompting further reflection upon it. I seek to show that his 
criticisms, as well as those of some other recent contributors to the 
debate, are uncompelling. But I try to take the discussion forward. In 
support of this rebuttal, I shall develop a point which has lately been 
brought home to me through other work. This point has, I believe, a 
decisive bearing on the issue in dispute. 


Further, from what I shall urge in connection with it, it transpires that 
Marx’s (and, more generally, socialist) thinking about exploitation is 
marked by an ambiguity. The diagnosis of this provides material for 
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reflection on the relationship between Marxism and liberalism. So, if 
the present addition to an already long debate begins by looking back 
once more on an issue in the history of ideas, it ends by looking 
forward—to important current questions. 


I Strategic Questions 


More fully articulated, the conclusion I defend is this: that Marx's 
work, whatever else it may be, and his disclaimers to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is an indictment of capitalist society in the light of 
transhistorical principles of justice (amongst other moral values); an 
indictment, that is to say, in the light of non-relative normative stan- 
dards, pertaining to the social distribution of benefits and disbenefits, 


resources and burdens. 


I cannot repeat myself over the whole range of argument that can be 
brought in support of this conclusion. But some general contours of 
the case earlier made for it will be to the point. First, the conclusion 
was not casually generated. Nor did my advocacy of it make light of 
the complexity of the subject matter. Rather, entering a debate that 
had been in progress for more than a decade, I tried to summarize the 
literature, systematically setting out the textual evidence and supple- 
mentary argument that could be adduced on both sides. I sought 
thereby to identify the genuine difficulties in the material itself under 
dispute (Marx's work) which might account for so deep, so wide and 
so widespread e division of interpretative opinion. I argued, neverthe- 
less, that when all was said and done, although Marx would not con- 
fess to criticizing capitalism as unjust, and indeed explicitly took his 
distance from criticism in thar vein, this overview of the debate and of 
his texts disclosed intractable problems in the way of taking his 
disclaimers at face value. 


Second, I spelled out two key strategic questions which challenge 
those commentators who do take his disclaimers at face value. 


(a) Why is capitalist exploitation often presented in Marx’s work in 
terms of ‘robbery’, ‘theft’, ‘embezzlement’ and the like? We know 
that, for him, this exploitation does not constitute theft by the norms 
of capitalism; being, as he insists, in harmony with its standards of 
rightful ownership and trading. If he treats it, therefore, as wrongful 
taking—the meaning of theft—this must be by recurring to standards 
which are external or superior to those of capitalism, and thus reliant 
on some transcendent criteria of rightful or just entitlement. 


(b) How (else), if not by appeal to such criteria, can one accommodate 
the fact that the distribution of productive resources, and of free- 
doms, and of opportunities for self-realization; that the distribution of 
advantages and disadvantages quite generally in a projected classless 
society, is presented by Marx as better than the distribution of them 
in capitalist and other class societies? I gave textual evidence for this 
intellectual fact. And I pointed out how the question tests all those 
who aver that Marx condemned capitalism, not as unjust, but by 
reference to moral values other than (or to non-moral values distinct 
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from) justice: freedom and self-realization most prominent amongst 
them. As Marx plainly cared about the interpersonal distribution 
(and maldistribution) of freedom and self-realization, how, plausibly, 
can his indictment of capitalism on their account be counterposed to 
an indictment in the light of the very value whose domain is the 
proper distribution of ‘goods’ in the widest sense? 4 


The point of this brief resumé is not to suggest there could be no room 
for further discussion here. But it is to suggest that a persuasive 
answer to the case I and others have put forward must try to measure 
up to the relevant exegetical dara and the present state of the 
argument, not simply turn back behind these. 


For example, the interpretation of Marx we have proposed recognizes 
the presence in his work of material denying a commitment to 
principles of justice. It is not pertinent by way of criticism, therefore, 
merely to rehearse that material. But this is precisely how the issue is 
argued by Paul Smart in a recent book on Marx and Mill. He opposes 
‘those who have sought to encumber Marx with principles of justice’; 
Marx, he says, did not ‘apply’ any. Smart proceeds as follows. He first 
sets out the claims he wants to oppose, and the textual basis for them 
in Marx’s writings. He even refers, indeed, to the sort of textual 
matter and advocacy just evoked under (a) and (b) above. Whar is his 
response to it? His response is merely to review in turn the other sort 
of textual matter: such as that Marx expressly defines justice as a 
(mode-of- production) functional and hence relative concept; describes 
capitalist exploitation as not unjust, and so on. 


But none of this was overlooked. Some of us simply point out how 
many Marxian texts there are in tension with it. And we try to make 
sense of that. We argue that though Marx clearly did entertain a 
relativist conception of justice, because he associated justice with the 
positive norms of distribution internal to any social order— 
distribution very narrowly conceived, moreover, to cover only the 
means of consumption—there is also a broader non-relativise notion 
of justice implicit in his work and governing some of his most funda- 
mental judgements. In other words, Marx was not fully consistent, 
which happens. It is no answer to the claim thar there is such a 
tension in his writings just to conduct people away from one side of it 
towards the other. Smart therefore finishes by asking us to discount, 
as of no theoretical status at all, the side which is not congenial to him. 
Perhaps Marx ‘was not averse to employing the phraseology of moral 
indignance.’ He may have given vent to ‘isolated, acerbic instances of 
a personal “moral outrage” ’.5 


On quantitative grounds alone, this is questionable exegetical proced- 
ure. There is a lot to be discounted in this way: as ‘isolated’. But I 
shall return in section M1 to another version of the plea. It is one 
answer (of two) proffered by Joe McCarney to the conclusion I am 
here defending, and there is a weightier objection to it than the quan- 
titative one—though I shall have a little more to say about thar too. 


4 See, for (a) and (b) respectively, cg, pp. 65-8 and 71-7. 
> Smart, Mel! and Marx, pp. 17-44. 
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Also open to question for the same kind of reason, namely that it just 
discounts what it ought to count, is a shorter statement on the ques- 
tion by Keith Graham. Graham contends (against Cohen) that Marx 
is not committed to calling capitalise exploitation unjust, citing the 
standard evidence for this contention. He then does allow, however, 
that ‘there is also contrary evidence’. He mentions, in particular, 
Marx’s use of the language of theft. Graham’s way of resolving what 
he himself calls the ‘tension’ here is to suggest that the notion of 
justice is an ‘inappropriate’ one for expressing Marx’s critical attitude 
towards capitalism. It is inappropriate, Graham thinks, partly for 
general reasons, and partly in view of other Marxian theoretical 
commitments. ` 


Now, one could debate about this. For instance, Graham says that to 
confront a robber with the charge of injustice would not be apt, since 
what the robber is doing itself bears witness to the fact that he or she 
either will not agree or will not care that it is unjust. Well, but if 
tobbed and robber are both collectivities, arguments from justice and 
injustice can contribute, respectively, to motivating resistance to what 
is being done and to undermining the confidence of some amongst 
those who do it—and this is to say nothing about the possible effects 
on onlookers, intermediate parties and so forth, whose opposition or 
acquiescence might be important.® 


But actually none of that is to the point. For the mater in hand is 
what, in the round, Marx thought, not what it might have been 
appropriate for him to think, whether for this kind of reason, or for 
others to do with his other viewpoints. And indeed, one side of a 
tension or inconsistency generally will seem, and be, inappropriate in 
the light of the other side of it. This is an exegetical issue, however. If 
there is—as there is—‘contrary evidence’ to Marx’s disavowal of any 
attachment to principles of justice, the mere ‘contrariness’ of such 
evidence cannot be used to conclude that it does not really mean what 
it appears to mean.’ 


In section m, I shall consider a different attempt to explain Marx's 
talk of theft as not being the sign of a commitment to general norms of 
justice. I respond first to another sort of critical strategy. 


O The Meaning of Progress 


This is the argument of Sean Sayers in his article, ‘Analytical Marxism 
and Morality’. Marx’s work, according to Sayers, does embody a 
moral critique of capitalism, including, specifically, criticism of it as 
unjust; but not in the light of transhistorical standards. That is his 
substantive contention. We may note in passing, however, that as 
indicated by its tide, his article also offers observations on the school 
of thought known as ‘analytical’ Marxism, focusing on its aspirations 
to clarity and rigour. By contrast with these qualities—no special 


6 There is cogent argument sbout this in Cohen, ‘Peter Mew on Justice and Capital 
ism’, pp. 317-20. 
7 Graham, ‘Self-Ownership, Communism and Equality’, pp. 49-5. 


monopoly, as Sayers rightly says, of analytical philosophers, but ‘the 
virtues of geod philosophy, of good thought in all fields’'—some defi- 
ciencies are laid at the door of myself and other writers: in Sayers’ 
words, ‘not clarity and rigour, but rather systematic misunderstand- 
ing and misinterpretation’; and ‘an account of Marx's ideas [that] is 
quite absurd’ .® 


Sayers negotiates without difficulty the textual materials which have 
exercised other contributors to the debate. He reconciles the seeming 
tensions in them by recourse to one overarching thesis, which takes 
care of all particularities. But the facility of his proposed resolution 
does not withstand examination. 


This is his thesis. Marx is not committed to what one might call a 
‘pure’ ethical relativism; in which moral standards are scrictly internal 
to each mode of production or social order. He does assess, and 
condemn, capitalism by reference to standards, including standards 
of justice, other than its own. However, although not purely relative, 
these are not transhistorical standards either. That is a false dichot- 
omy—of analytical Marxists like myself. Marx’s moral critique is 
made, instead, in the light of a conception of stages of historical 
development, these stages together constituting a progress. As Sayers 
puts it, ‘this process of historical change does not consist of a purely 
arbitrary succession of social forms, each merely different from and 
incommensurable with the others... Rather, it takes the form of a 
development through stages and involves progress.’ One stage, then, is pro- 
gressive or, as Sayers also says, is ‘higher’, as compared with the pre- 
vious stage. Capitalism, progressive or higher in relation to feudalism, 
can be condemned nevertheless by reference to the still more progress- 
ive, the even higher, socialist stage and standards that are immanent 
in the development of capitalism itself. 9 


It will be readily apparent that the concept of progress is here funda- 
mental, as is the notion of something’s being higher. Desiderata of 
clarity and rigour would seem to call for an explicit definition of, or at 
least some reflection on, the meaning of progress or of historical 
height. Remarkably, Sayers evades the task. 


Bur on this basis, his argument fails, in short order. It fails to make 
any useful sense of Marx’s meaning, let alone to resolve the interpret- 
ative problems at stake in this debate. For, taking it just as it is, one 
may, venture this: Marx’s implicit charge (via theft, embezzlement, 
and so on) that capitalist exploitation is unjust, is a criticism of it in 
the light not of transhistorical standards, but only of socialist ones. All 
right. Why should anyone prefer these? Socialism, after all, will be 
just another social order, what capitalism itself also is. Socialism, 
however, is a higher, a more progressive, historical stage. But here 


8 Sayers, ‘Analytical Marxism and Morality’, pp. 81-2, 86 (emphases—here as else- 
where—in the orginal unless otherwise indicated). I might perhaps point out thar I 
have never laid claim to the label ‘analytical’ Marxist, tbough I have no particular 
objection to it ether. 

9 Ibid., pp 82-93; and see also Sayers, ‘Marxism and Actually Existing Socialism’, 
PP. 47-33. 
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other people, too, can have the advantage of undefined categories— 
by asking: what the devil has altitude got to do with it? Or to put the 
same thing otherwise: ‘progressive’, so far, is but an empty word. One 
needs more, if it is to yield anything relevant about Marx’s meaning. 


And, in fact, Sayers suggests something more, or rather two things; 
but not adequately articulated, just touched on in passing. Adequately 
articulated, they quickly fail as well. For, one of them has moral 
substance, but undoes Sayers’ thesis, being not the kind of substance 
he wants; and the other is a morally vacuous notion, no more useful in 
this context than height. 


Equality and Freedom 


(i) The problem in Sayers’ thesis announces itself. As his own formula- 
tion earlier cited has it, the historical process is not an arbitrary suc- 
cession of social forms ‘incommensurable’ with one another. But if 
they are not incommensurable, then they are commensurable; and this 
entails a common measure, some general normative standard(s) 
against which they can be assessed. Sayers himself indicates just what 
sort of standards might be apt. Enlarging on the proposition that, 
relative to feudal society, capitalism has been progressive, he says it 
has led to, amongst other things, ‘moral and political advances in 
equality and liberty, not only for the bourgeoisie but also for working 
people.’ © Thus, the logic of his own thesis quickly leads to an appeal 
—albeit only glancing, not properly worked through—to some trans- 
cendent criteria, applicable in comparative historical evaluation. 
Such are, in fact, an obvious requirement of any morally substantive 
concept of progress. 


But there is more to this than the logic of concepts. The standards— 
equality, freedom—here fleetingly invoked by Sayers as applicable to 
judging the relative progressiveness of social forms, are of the very 
kind Marx himself also specifies. To give but one instance: in a 
passage in Volume Ni of Capttel, Marx’s own gloss on the ‘higher 
formation’ he expects socialism to be is just thar, there, ‘compulsion’ 
and the ‘monopolization’ of advantages by some at the expense of 
others will have disappeared. 


And there is more to it still For, in “The Controversy About Marx 
and Justice’, elaborating the second of the two key questions—(b) 
above—which I have again here rehearsed, I directly drew attention 
to this passage, as well as others in the same vein.” Sayers charges 
Cohen and myself with ‘an arrogant disregard for... evidence which 
is, unfortunately, all too characteristic of the analytical approach.’= I 
am sorry he should find things so. That essay tried to marshall many 
primary and secondary materials. How successful in general it was at 
this is, naturally, a matter all are entitled to decide for themselves. 


P ‘Analytical Marxism’, p. 92; ‘Marxism and Actually Existing Sociaham’, p. 51. 
"aw, pp. 7+4. The pesage in question is from Capital m, Harmondsworth 1981, 


P- 958. 
a ‘Analytical Marxism’, p. 86. 


But, in any case, the essay gave evidence in advance which incom- 
modes Sayers’ denial that Marx appealed to non-relative, transhistor- 
. ical norms. Sayers disregards this evidence. His denial requires no less 
of him—notwithstanding that his own central thesis requires him also 
indirectly to rely on it. 


In fact, the problem in his argument seems to conceal from him even 
what is very close at hand. In testimony to the Marxian conviction 
regarding the relatively progressive nature of capitalism, he himself 
adduces a quotation from Engels according to which capitalism 
creates, in the proletariat, the basis for ‘the great social transform- 
ation which will put an end to all class exploitation’. Why does its 
creation of this possibility render capitaliam historically progressive 
in Engels’s eyes? For more reasons than one, probably. There is, 
though, in these lines quoted by Sayers, the trace of a suggestion that 
a non-class-exploitative society is, by some measure or other, better 
than ‘all class exploitation’. The reach of that judgement seems 
historically pretty long.” 


(ii) The other way in which Sayers affects to lend substantive moral 
content to what is otherwise an empty notion of progress is by having 
recourse to the ‘real tendency’ argument. For Marx, he reminds us, 
socialism is no mere ‘subjective preference’. It is ‘the objective 
feas aad porer cat of Ge Baoa proce tet This is 
true about Marx. But it is not to the point in showing in what sense 
successive historical stages are morally progressive. That something is 
going or probably going to happen, does not show why, or that, it 
should be valued or fought for. It may be, and historically all too often 
is, spectacularly unpleasant. By itself, ‘later’ is as unhelpful bere as 
‘higher’ is. Even supposing socialism to be the proximate esd of 
history, this is no basis for a moral critique of capitalism and class 
exploitation by reference to socialist exds—not unless those ends are 
more commendable than capitalist and exploitation-accommodating 
ones, in the light of suitably general, ethically pertinent criteria.“ 


A last precaution on my part, concerning one on Sayers’ own. ‘[Llest 
[he] be accused of ignoring it’, he expresses himself well aware of the 
fact that there are problems in the view he urges upon us; ‘problems, 
for example, about the nature and criteria of historical progress’. He 
has set these aside, however, as beyond his present purpose.” Not 
everything, it is quite true, can be dealt with at once. Bur this, if I may 
say 80, is like standing securely on the shoulders of a person who isn’t 
there; and who would collapse under your weight if she were. The con- 
cept of progress is central to Sayers’ critical case. Without it he does 
not have one. And with it he does not have one. It presupposes, as his 
own argument willy-nilly reveals, some universal evaluative standards 
with which to gauge what is more and what less progressive, and so 


% Ibid., p. 92 and Marxem and Actuslly Existing Socialism’, p. 32. The Engels 

passage is from “The Housing Question’, Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Moscow 
1969-70, Yolume 2, p. 312. 

4 ‘Analytical Marxiam’, pp. 94-5. 

® Ibid., pp. 96 ni 4,404; pod “Marsiamn endl Ainii Bcisting Socialis’, pp. 52-4. 
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cannot usefully be deployed against a putative commitment to such 
standards—here, Marx's commitment to them. In those circum- 
stances, to decide to hold over just the problem, precisely, of the 
centent of the concept of progress is a convenient but not altogether 
sound intellectual choice.” 


It Unequal Exchange 


I now set out two broad types of counter-argument to the position I 
defend, and say briefly why, on the basis of considerations already 
adduced in the debate, I find both of them unpersuasive. This is, 
however, only by way of providing a backdrop to the main business of 
the present section, which tries to move the discussion on. I dwell here 
on a feature of Marx's thought which is, I hope to show, of crucial 
significance. 


The one type of counter-argument is put forward by Joe McCarney in 
his Social Theory and the Crisis of Marxism. For him, Marx’s work is not, 
not even amongst other things, a moral critique. As he writes: ‘Marx’s 
emphatic repudiation of any normative dimension to his thought can, 
and should, be respected without charging him with self- 
contradiction.’ To sustain this viewpoint, McCarney needs to account 
for the things in Marx’s writings which do apparently contradict that 
repudiation. He deals with them in the same way as Paul Smart, in 
effect driving a wedge between Marx, the man, and Marx’s work. The 
apparent evidence of a normative dimension in his work is character- 
ized by McCarney as being no more than ‘unsystematic’ material of 
no theoretical consequence; merely Marx's ‘personal moral opinions’. 
This is by contrast with his ‘official’ positions and his view about 
‘what constitutes revolutionary theory. 7 


I shall call this McCarney's ‘general’ argument, in order to distinguish 
it from more recent advocacy of his, to be discussed in section IV. 
Now note first, although this is strictly ad bemieem, that if the general 
argument were truly compelling, it could not matter what the sub- 
stance of these unsystematic, purely personal moral judgements of 
Marx's was: whether or not they were inconsistent with his official 
view when put up against this, as they should not be. We would have, 
simply, two different orders of discourse. And I take it, consequently, 
as indicative of some lack of confidence in the general argument, that 
McCarney has gone on to address himself to my two aforementioned 
key questions—(a) and (b)}—in an effort to show that the evidence 


% For reasons of economy I have limited myself co Sayers’ main line of argument. Bur 
it may be noted thar I should want to take issue also, in several points, with how he 
deals with che views of others. One example must suffice here: be conflares the opposi- 
aon ‘relative’ cranshistorical’, which concerns the temporal or historical scope of 
application of normative principles, with the opposition ‘relative’/absolute’, where 
the latter term is meant to suggest something like ‘without any qualificanon’. This 
allows him to convey the impression that those whom he criticizes might think Marx 
judged capitalism as sereservediy bad: ‘as absolutely unjust or immoral’; in ‘a one-sided 
and purely negative’ way. This is plainly a nonsense. See ‘Analytical Marxism’, 
Pp. 96, ror 

7 McCarney, Sezal Theory and the Criss of Maram, pp. 172-3. 
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brought by me in connection with them is indeed not in contradiction 
with Marx's official view, when put up against it. Why bother with 
this, if the general argument really has force? 


I suggest that it does not. Not that no such argument could have. A 
single parenthetical expression of repugnance interjected into a 
scientific treatise on the garden slug could reasonably be characterized 
as extraneous matter, with no bearing on the theoretical import of the 
treatise. But this is not what we are talking about here. The sheer 
volume of these so-called personal moral opinions of Marx’s is well 
known. McCarney himself seems to allow, or at least falls in with, my 
description of them as ‘abundant’. That is exactly what they are: 
there in great plenty, on page after page of Cepitel, in one context 
after another. I will not document this fact yet again. I simply observe 
that McCarney’s general argument recalls some of Althusser’s less 
helpful usages of the notion of the “problematic’, which expunged 
from Marx's (true) thought whatever did not suit Althusser's 
purposes, in an exercise unduly conflating history of ideas with the 
charting of his own intellectual positions. 


I turn to the other counter-argument. This is a proposal of Alan 
Ryan's, addressed specifically to the occurrence of ‘robbery’ and other 
cognate expressions in Marx's writings. The proposal seeks to make 
sense of them—though not perhaps all of them, as I shall shortly 
explain—in a way consistent with other Marxian views. ‘On Marx’s 
account,’ Ryan writes, ‘capitalism was... just-in-appearance accord- 
ing to prevailing notions of justice, but it was... unjust-in-realicy 
according to those same prevailing notions.’ It was not, in other 
words, unjust in Marx's eyes by eny ‘transhistorical standard of 
justice’, which he denied there to be. 


In Ryan’s elaboration of it, this proposal makes a ‘bourgeois’ norm of 
justice—oamely, that ‘everyone ought to receive a return equal to his 
or her contribution’—responsible for both sides of Marx’s seemingly 
contradictory judgements: not only thet the worker is not robbed 
(there being no injustice in the wage contract); but also that he or 
she is. For, the bourgeois norm is actually satisfied at the level of 
exchange, where wages in general do cover the value of labour-power. 
However, the use of labour-power in production then generates 
surplus value, so unbalancing this initially equal relationship of 
exchange. As Ryan puts it, ‘In buying labour-power the capitalist does 
not violate the rule of “equals for equals”; in wsieg labour-power, he 
does. “Robbery” does take place, but it does not take place where any 
previous critic had thought it took place... [C]apitalism is in contra- 
diction with itself, forced to produce in ways that violate the principle 
of justice which it is simultaneously forced to profess.’ 


One problem with this argument is that there are in fact half a dozen 


* Ibid., and see cag, p. 62. 

9 See Capital 1, Harmondsworth 1976, p. 30L 

= Ryan, Justice, Exploitation and the End of Morality’, pp. rat—30 (the quoted matter 
at pp. ai, 225, 28-9) 
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different proposals in the literature as to what Marx might have 
intended in calling exploitation robbery (once we discount the 
most natural sense). This very multiplicity suggests that none of 
the meanings proposed emerges that clearly from an unstrained 
reading of the relevant passages, which strike many people as if Marx 
does simply mean to condemn exploitation as a wrong and in his own 
voice.” 


In the Greadrisse, for example, he says that present wealth is based on 
the theft of other people’s labour time—just like that. There is, in the 
context of the remark, no contrast between the spheres of exchange 
and production, nor any between the professed norms of capitalism 
and its deeper realities. The contrast is only with a future, more 
expansive basis for the production of wealth. Again, when in Cepitel 
Marx writes of capitalist agriculture as being ‘a progress in the art, 
not only of robbing the worker, but of robbing the soil’, the conjunc- 
tion is innocent of any tension. He is plainly talking about what be 
regards as an illegitimate use of the soil—‘ruining the more long- 
lasting sources of [its] fertility’. Could we suppose that the robbing of 
the worker here coupled with robbery of the soil is, without so much 
as a hint to this effect, only theft by bourgeois norms, and not by 
Marx’s own? We could not. It would be, in fact, preposterous. Not 
only is there no hint of such a ‘distancing’ with regard to the robbery 
of the worker, there is the opposite—right there, breathing down its 
neck: ‘martyrology for the producer’, ‘enslaving, exploiting and 
impoverishing the worker’, ‘suppression of his individual vitality, 
freedom and autonomy’, and so on.” 


Now, Ryan himself concedes as much. In the preamble to the 
argument I have reviewed, he says it is a ‘plausible point that Marx 
uses terms such as “rob” and “usurp” in their plain sense, and does 
not so to speak bracket them or place them in inverted commas; Marx 
condemned theft, not “theft’.’ All the same, when it comes ‘to 
decidling] which texts represent . . . [Marx's] considered position’, ‘to 
put[ting] together what appears to be the most coherent account 
which is tolerably consistent with what he says over many years’,” 
Ryan finds no place for the usages he has so characterized. Whar I 
make of this is the following. So far as it is credibly possible to explain 
Marx’s talk of theft and the like as being second-order talk, resting 
indirectly on bourgeois norms, this is what one should do, out of 
respect for (his) overall intellectual consistency. And so far as, with 
regard to some of the things Marx wrote, it is not credibly possible to 
explain them thus, one must take the same path as McCarney: these 
are then aberrant usages, not part of Marx’s considered position. A 
rebuttal of McCarney, therefore, will suffice also with respect to this 
residue, as it were, from Ryan’s principal argument, and the two of 
them may be treated henceforth, in the interests of expositional 
economy, as separately representing the two different interpretative 
options. 


Z See ag, pp. 65-8. 
™ Grændrism, Harmondsworth 1973, p. 705; Capital 1, p. 638. 
3 Ryan, Justice, Exploitation’, pp. m8, 124-3. 


I think the impulse behind both options is a generous one but ulti- 
mately, in this case, misplaced. The impulse is to give Marx the bene- 
fit of the doubt by seeking ways of avoiding the inference that his 
thought is just rent by a large contradiction. Any systematic thinker 
deserves that consideration, and someone as astute as Marx was espe- 
cially deserves it. But the assumption of theoretical consistency, as I 
have argued previously, has its limits.*4 It obviously cannot be allowed 
to cover over a large, centrally placed contradiction if one is there. 


We come to the crux of this whole business. One could demonstrate 
that the charitable assumption of intellectual! consistency has gone 
beyond reasonable limits, that a large contradiction genuinely does 
exist where some of us have seen the appearance of one, if it could be 
shown that both the McCarney and the Ryan options fall foul of 
something which is fundamental, and indisputably so, in Marx's 
thought. If it is the case that amongst the condemnatory locutions at 
issue here there is matter which is integrally—internally—related to 
some altogether basic Marxian concept or concepts, then the two 
options cease to be viable. 


Ic is, in those circumstances, vain to try to explain away such matter 
as being merely unofficial, Marx's personal opinions, or whatever; 
and it is equally vain to account for it as resting on an appeal by him 
to quite other standards than his own. Unless, to take this analogy a 
step further, one is willing to follow the Althusserian way, consigning 
even what is central in Marx’s thinking to that strange, ghostly world 
of ‘not really Marxian’ notions absolutely thronging across his texts. 
One may be confident that neither Joe McCarney nor Alan Ryan will 
be willing to deal so with the concept of exploitation: to say of this 
thar it too, after all, was not part of Marx’s official or considered 
position. My contention is that ‘built-in’ co the concept of exploitation 
(I mean Marx's concept of it) is that it is robbery. I shall approach the 
argument for this via the terms suggested by Alan Ryan himself. 


On Ryan’s account of it, Marxian exploitation is a form of unequal 
exchange. It is the result of a transaction in which ‘the rule of “equals 
for equals” is violated. Here he is quite right. This is, indeed, a point 
I shall begin by underlining: that, irrespectively of whether or not 
Marx characterized the relation of exploitation as an unjust one, he 
did certainly treat it as being a relation of unequal exchange. It should 
not be allowed to obscure this point that he sometimes describes the 
same relation, when viewed in long duration, as not being an 
exchange at all. For, that description itself depends on the serial transac- 
tions between worker and capitalise being, one after another, 
instances of unequal exchange. 


A simple example will explain this. Suppose I have a fund of fifty 
pounds from which I draw one pound a day, on fifty consecutive 
days, in order to buy cigarettes. After the fifty days, the whole fund 


4 ag, pp. 68-9. 
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has gone up in smoke. However, suppose also that during exactly this 
period I change money for you on a daily basis, repeating the follow- 
ing simple transaction: I take the five-pound note you proffer and give 
you four one-pound coins. After fifty days, I will still have an equiva- 
lent of my original fund, derived from this repeated transaction with 
you. If now, on the fifty-first day, we again swap monies as before, it 
can make sense for someone to say, “Well, this may look like the same 
old unequal exchange once more; but actually it is no exchange ar all, 
because Geras is merely giving the other party money he got from her 
or him without return. It cost Geras nothing.’ 


The example is—in some respects only—an analogy for Marx’s depic- 
tion of the wage relation, in which the worker gives more value in the 
form of labour performed than the capitalist lays out in the wage. 
And, mstatis matandis, the concluding observation roughly para- 
phrases Marx's reasoning when he says that there is no real exchange 
here after all, because the capitalist is only bringing to the relation 
value derived from proletarians (actually, he says ‘stolen’ from them, 
but we are forgetting this for now) in earlier transactions. Whatever 
the source of any capitalist’s original capital, over time it is replaced, 
and more, by what is obtained without return from the labour of 
workers. 


As Marx himself writes in a much-quoted passage: ‘[T]here is only an 
apparent exchange, since, firstly, the capital which is exchanged for 
labour-power is itself merely a portion of the product of the labour of 
others which has been appropriated without an equivalent, and, 
secondly, this capital must not only be replaced by ics producer, the 
worker, but replaced together with an added surplus. The relation of 
exchange between capitalist and worker becomes a mere semblance 
belonging only to the process of circulation... The constant sale and 
purchase of labour-power is the form; the content is the constant 
appropriation by the capitalist, without equivalent, of a portion of the 
labour of others... and his repeated exchange of this labour for a 
greater quantity of the living labour of others. 


The passage neatly encapsulates the way in which Marxian exploit- 
ation is a process of recurring, unequal exchanges, and simultan- 
eously, when taken all in all, is not genuinely an exchange, since over 
time the capitalist gives nothing. Note, however, that even this, a 
situation where nothing is given for something, shares with cases 
where something less is given for it, that less is given for it. For to give 
nothing is to give less than (any) something. It is the limit case. It, too, 
violates the principle of ‘equals for equals’. As what interests me 
about the type of relationship under discussion is exactly this feature 
of it, that the parties to it give, respectively, more and less than they 
get (not that they do necessarily give something), I henceforth absorb 
the limit case into the notion of unequal exchange suitable to my 
purpose here. 


3 Capatal 1, pp. 729-30; cf. pp. 725-8; Gremdrine, pp. 457-8, 509, 551, 674; and 
Theories of Suerplas Vales (henceforth tsv), Moscow 1968-72, 1, pp. 315-6, and m, pp. 
92-3. 
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Something for Nothing 


Now, this whole way of characterizing exploitation—that, in their 
mutual interrelacionship, capitalists and workers give, in turn, less 
and more than they get—is deeply woven into the fabric of Marx's 
thought. There is no way i could be represented as just a matter of a 
few occasional or ill-considered usages. On the contrary, to marginal- 
ize this, you would have to unpick all of Cøpital and start again, re- 
creating the work from a new design. This is so in general, for the 
reason identified by Ryan: namely, that Marx’s thinking about capi- 
talist exploitation turns around the contrast between an appearance of 
equal exchange in the sphere of circulation, and the violation of that 
principle in the sphere of production. And it is so, too, in particular 
—in dense and repetitive particular, as I now take the trouble to 
document. 


This is how Marx speaks: of the worker ‘workling] 3 days in the week 
for himself and 3 days in the week gratis for the capitalist’; of that 
‘part of the day, in which he is free to work for nothing for the 
capitalist’; of the period during which ‘the utilization of the labour- 
power creates a value for the capitalist without costing him any value 
in return’; of ‘the money-relation concealling] the uncompensated 
labour of the wage-labourer’; of all capital, however acquired, becom- 
ing sooner or later ‘value appropriated without an equivalent’; of the 
producer having to ‘buy back the fruits of his previous labour with 
more labour than they cost’; of commodities containing ‘a portion of 
value which costs [the capitalist] nothing’; of the ‘surplus labour 
contained in the commodity costling] the capitalist nothing’; of the 
‘surplus labour that [capital] receives without an equivalent’; of 
‘objectified alien labour which [the capitalist] appropriated without 
giving any equivalent’; of ‘surplus labour [as being] labour without 
equivalent’; of ‘the part of capital which is exchanged for living 
labour capacity...[as] itself alien labour, appropriated without 
equivalent’; of ‘surplus labour time, which costs [the capitalist] 
nothing’; of ‘capital appropriatling] a part of the labour without 
equivalent’; of the ‘process through which [the capitalist] has approp- 
riated another’s labour gratis’; in short, of ‘gratuitous labour’.™* 


And this is how he speaks: of ‘the quantity of unpaid labour... which 
they squeeze out of the working class’; and of ‘the quantity of unpaid 
labour supplied by the working class’; of ‘the unpaid labour of his 
workers’; and ‘the unpaid labour of... previously employed work- 
ers’; and ‘the unpaid...labour of the... working population’.” 
Then, over and over again, ‘the unpaid labour of others’ or ‘the 
unpaid labour of other people’; and ‘the unpaid labour of others 
over and over again’.¥ 


* In order: Capetal 1, pp. 346, 438, 672, 680, 715, 728, 769; Capital U1, pp. 133, 958; 
Greadrisa, pp. 457, 457 sgain, 458, 551, SSI again; TIV 1, p. 316; “Wages, Price end 
Profit’, Selected Works 2, p. Go. (I have removed Marx’s emphases from some passages.) 
7 Tsv 0, p. 29; Capital i, pp. 771, 732, 728, TT- 

* Caprai i, pp. 426, 672, TL, TIS T30. 

» Ibid., p. 733- 
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Then also this: ‘to set labour-power in motion without paying for it’; 
the ‘unpaid part of the price of labour’; ‘without making any payment 
in return’; ‘half paid for, and half unpaid for’; ‘commodities which 
contain more labour than he paid for’; ‘something to sell for which he 
has not paid’; ‘unpaid surplus labour’; ‘he has paid only part of that 
labour’; ‘labour done, including that not paid for’; ‘one part only... 
is paid . . . the other part is unpaid’; the ‘unpaid portion of labour’. 
In a nutshell: ‘exploitation, the appropriation of the unpaid labour of 
others’. And then, surplus to all of that: just plain and simple 
‘unpaid labour’, ‘unpaid labour’, ‘unpaid labour’... over and over 
again.» 


It is not surprising if Marx’s readers have noticed this theme; nor if, 
despite some disagreements about the exact scope of his concept of 
exploitation, it is merely commonplace to see it spoken of in terms of 
unpaid labour, of unequal exchange, of capitalists taking more than 
they give in return, or of their taking something for nothing. 33 


I now want to recount a simple story. It goes like this. There are two 
people. One of them is erecting a structure, and to do the job she 
needs various materials. Some of the needed materials are to hand, 
others scattered about at a distance from her. The second person, her 
helper, brings these other materials to her as and when she requires 
them, that being his role in the operation. Their work lasts all day. 
When it is over, the builder goes to a box from which she takes 
something. She hands it to her helper. End of story. Or rather, nearly. 
For I at once go on to disclose that one of the things involved in this 
story, as was not yet unambiguous, is an exchange between the two 
protagonists. And the question I then pose is this: is thar an equal 
exchange or an unequal one? 


Now obviously, it is not possible, so far, to say. I have not given 
enough information. The story is too abstract. Filling in some details 
then: what she is doing is building a house, and he has to carry bricks 
and other heavy stuff, and there is no wheelbarrow or alternative 
mechanical aid. He just lugs it all with his bare hands. And what she 
gives him from the box is a sum of money. So? Equal now? Or 


> Cael 1, I, pp. 672 (twice), 680 (twice), 689, 691, 738, 729 (twice), 743, 757, 769 
(thrice), 771 (twice), Capial m, pp. 133 (twice), 459, 973; “Wages, Price and Profir’, 
P. 59. 


Political Philosophy, or: Why Nozick Exercises Some Marxists More Than He Does 
Any Egalitarian Liberals’, Canadian Joornadl of Philssphy, Supplementary Volume 16, 
1990, pP- 366-7. 
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unequal? But it is still not enough information; and it is not the right 
sort of information. 


One may be tempted here to think that what will clinch this is a 
specification of the actual amount of money she pays, relative to some 
norm regarding what this arduous job of fetching and carrying is 
worth. But it is not so. For, suppose we add that she pays him what 
both she and he, and indeed all other parties who know the score, 
agree that his labours are worth. Would that make it an equal 
exchange? It would, surely... wouldn't it? I now point out, though, 
that she has given him nothing ar all for the materials (the bricks etc.) 
which he contributed. 


‘Contributed’? But were they his? Well, we do need an answer to this. 
Let us say first they were not. They were definitely hers, not only with 
fall, unimpeachable legal title, but also on some moral basis we all 
happen to find persuasive. (She has laboured and sweated, sacrificed 
and saved, to acquire the bricks, to make a dwelling for her loved 
ones. He has no claim on them whatever. He is a wealthy, feckless 
playboy, here primarily for a bet, from which he stands to make a tidy 
sum in any case.) On this version, what possible sense can it make for 
me to say the exchange is unequal because, though she pays fully for 
his labour, she has given nothing ‘in return’ for the bricks? He is not 
owed anything for them. They were not his. But, alternatively, sup- 
pose now the bricks were hers only on some conventional basis, which 
many people take to be spurious. If in that case I say the exchange is 
unequal, for she paid him nothing for the bricks, it can make perfectly 
good sense. But am I not thereby supposing that be has some moral 
title to them, overriding the merely conventional tide on which she 
relies? 


Or consider a variant of the earlier, money-changing story. Even the 
most clear-cut example, on the face of it, of an unequal exchange, 
depends on assumptions, whether stated or not, regarding who is 
entitled- to what. In that story the five-pound note was presented as 
being yours, and the four one-pound coins as being (in the first 
instance) mine. But what if it is the case that one pound of every five 
in your possession actually belongs by right (legally, morally, com- 
pletely) to me? On Adis assumption, it is not sensible to talk of the fifth 
pound being given by you, in the relevant sense of ‘given’, for nothing 
in return; or gratis. It was not yours to give. Why should I offer you 
anything in return for what is mine? If you hand me my coat and I 
take it, is this an unequal exchange? 


A Breach of Entitlements 


The point I perhaps labour here is that the concept of an unequal 
exchange cannot be put forth in merely physical or natural terms. It is 
normatively constituted. It presupposes, whether this is made explicit 
of not, a notion of due entitlements and their being violated. And as 
these are, in general, entitlements to economic goods, violations of 





M Serictly for nit-pickers (and no offence): I pay you for handing me it. 
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them, such as might lead us to say ‘She gave him nothing for that 
(particular) something’, occupy exactly the same conceptual space as 
robbery or theft. They are an uncompensated taking of what belongs, 
by right, to someone else. Marx’s talk of robbery, therefore, is not an 
‘add-on’ characterization to his pervasive portrayal of exploitation as 
a form of unequal exchange. It is not that he describes a relationship of 
unequal exchange, and then also occasionally throws in, as it were, 
that by some standard it is theft. This is an altogether misleading way 
of thinking about the conceptual connections involved. The descrip- 
tion of exploitation as an unequal exchange already says it is a kind of 
theft. 35 


But it is just such a separation of description from moral characteriz- 
acion that is embodied, in different ways, in the McCarney and Ryan 
options, as I have dubbed these two interpretative strategies. McCar- 
ney would hold Marx’s normative judgements distinct from his theor- 
etical standpoint; as being ‘personal moral opinions’, no more. Lo 
and behold, it turns out that, in the way Marx repeatedly, regularly, 
presents it to us, one of the concepts most basic to his historical theory 
—the concept of exploitation, no /ss—is actually constituted by an 
ethical judgement concerning the respective entidements of capitalist 
and worker. This ethical judgement is no different in content from the 
one he was happy periodically to express by saying the capitalist 
‘steals’ from the worker. It would not matrer, therefore, had Marx 
never in fact said the capitalist steals from the worker, Excise the 
passages in which he used this language, and their normative point 
remains, in the omnipresent language of unequal exchange. On the 
other hand, to persist now, in face of the logical solidarity between 
these two languages, with the claim that Marx’s moral preoccupations 
and advocacy were just extraneous to his theoretical concerns, will 
require you to say that his concept of exploitation was extraneous to 
his theoretical concerns. So much the worse for an interpretation of 
Marx's thought obliged for its credibility to say that. 


Alan Ryan, for his part, himself sets out in the clearest possible terms 
what exploitation means for Marx. It is ‘unpaid labour’. It is 
‘work[ing] for nothing’. It is ‘when one man labours unrequited for 
another’. Moreover, this is a general and not a historically specific 
definition (a point to which I shall shortly return). Notwithstanding 
the different historical forms of the relation, ‘for Marx’, as Ryan 
writes, ‘exploitation is always the same thing, namely the forced per- 
formance of unrequited labour.’ This tells us willy-nilly that 
exploitation is a form of injustice akin to theft, since the labour 
cannot be ‘for nothing’ or ‘unrequited’ unless it belongs, morally 
speaking, to the labourer. If it was, by right, the capitalist’s, there 
would be no transfer of ownership to requite, and the worker could 
not be said to be giving anything for nothing, since what he or she 
would be giving would already be the recipient’s—as when you hand 
me my coat. 


D In cag I failed to register the tightness of this connection, as may be seen from the 
question posed at the beginning of (if on p. 56. 
* Ryan, Josice, Exploitation’, pp. 22-3, m8. 


Yet, Ryan treats the justice or injustice of the relationship as being a 
separate and additional matter. The question arises, he says, ‘whether 
the worker is “robbed” ’. His reply is that the worker, on Marx's 
conception of things, ‘certainly does unpaid labour’, working part of 
the time ‘gratuitously’ for the capitalist, but that, beyond this, such 
unpaid or gratuitous labour is only robbery if, as I have earlier 
explained, one measures the situation (what goes on in the sphere of 
production) by the bsærgæis principle that equals should exchange for 
equals.57 I say this is a conceptual confusion: as if the relation of 
exploitation could be, just as a matter of fact, an unequal exchange; 
and was then «/s, but only in light of the bourgeois norm, robbery. A 
normative standard, governing who is entitled to what and, therewith, 
who is ‘unrequiting’ or robbing whom, enters into the very concep- 
tion of unequal exchange. 


I now anticipate and rebut three objections to this line of argument. 
The first of them would question the exegetical legitimacy of ascribing 
something to Marx, in this case a normative standard defining 
appropriative entitlements, on the basis of logical inference alone. 
Such a normative standard, it could be said, may well be a logical 
presupposition of the notion of unequal exchange, bur if Marx 
himself was unclear about the conceptual interrelations here, to show 
that he embraced the notion will not also show he embraced its pre- 
supposition—et least not as a matter of self-conscious choice. We 
need evidence that he understood the logic. I shall not linger to weigh 
the general force of this style of objection: to deliberate over exactly 
how wide is the space, so to say, that separates a self-conscious 
intellectual commitment from the firm but unrecognized entailment 
of one. To this objection in particular there is a decisive response. 


Marx did understand the logic. I remind readers of how I have pro- 
ceeded in this section. I temporarily put to one side Marx's talk of 
robbery, theft and the like, to focus on his portrayal of exploitation as 
a form of unequal exchange. The point of doing so was to show how 
such a conception of it carries, quite independently, the same substan- 
tive burden as is carried by the overtly more condemnatory locutions. 
The objection I now anticipate invites me to say how I know Marx 
was himself aware of this identity. I know he was himself aware of it, 
because he simply connects the two discursive forms without more 
ado. Thus, for example, he writes of ‘the yearly accruing surplus pro- 
duct, which is esbexx/ed from the English workers without any equivalent 
being given in return’. Or, lest that mode of connection be thought not to 
suffice, there is the passage I have earlier alluded to, in which he 
concludes that the activities of the capitalist class are like those of ‘the 
conqueror, who buys commodities from the conquered with the 
money he has stolen from them’. By what route does Marx arrive at 
this conclusion? By way of one, and only one, consideration: to wit, 
that accumulated capital ‘owels] its existence to unpaid labour’.28 He 
understood the logic. 


This point should be absorbed in its full force. We have a usage 





7 Ibid., pp. 24-5, 127-9. 
* Capital 1, pp. 761, 728—emphases added. 
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which, as I have made some effort to document, runs all over the 
pages of Capital and beyond. The usage is linked by straightforward 
logical inference to a moral charge of theft-like wrong against capital- 
ism. And the author of Capitel himself grasped this straightforward 
logic. Marx, consequently, chose to write, not now and again, but 
over and over again, systematically, in terms which he knew repre- 
sented exploitation as a breach of entitlements—as a failure, in fact, 
to render to working people what was their due. 


The Norms That Matter 


Marx need not have written like this. And he did. He need not have, 
for other ways of presenting the relationship were available to him. 
Available to him, for example, was a pure ‘division of the product’ 
notion of exploitation. It goes something like this. The direct produc- 
ers create a certain quantum, whether of value or of physical product. 
Part of this quantum forms the real wage, what the producers them- 
selves consume. The rest of it makes up profit, rent, and so on, the 
‘surplus’ which other people consume, invest, control. This neither 
says nor implies anything about the rights or wrongs of the division it 
describes. It is a technical concept of exploitation, without normative 
charge (though the question of why it is then a concept of ‘exploit- 
ation’ would remain an interesting one). However, to present the 
same division in the guise of an exchange is to make assumptions 
about the respective entitlements of the parties to that exchange. 


Even so, presenting it as an exchange, Marx could simply have stuck 
to (what was also available to him) the robust, no-nonsense view he 
sometimes expressed in disparaging as beside the point all other 
norms than those of commodity production and exchange itself. They 
are the only norms relevant—so he insisted, when speaking like this 
—to judgements of entitlement in a system of commodity production 
and exchange.39 According to these norms, once sold the labour- 
power of the worker belongs by right to its buyer, to put to use just 
like other purchased commodities; provided only that it has been paid 
for at its full value, as Marx generally assumed. He could, I repeat, 
have stuck to this view. But the talk of unpaid labour would have 
been then, itself, strictly, nonsense. 


You sell me a lawn mower. I pay you what is, by the standards which 
you and Í and all who know the score share, its full value. It has 
become mine on the only criteria of due entitlement that matter. Its 
mowing-power is therewith also mine. So I mow lawns with it, 
morning and afternoon. How can it now be said that I paid you for 
only part of the mowing-time I get from it; or for only some of the 
results in grass cut or well-trimmed lawns to admire and disport 
upon? If that nevertheless is said, it amounts to asserting that you 
retain, despite the sale, a claim on part of the mowing-time of ‘my’ 
mower, as likewise a claim on part of its results. But you have no such 
claim by what were said to be the only criteria that matter. Your claim 
must rest on other criteria that—somehow—also matter. 


39 See the references at GM, pp. 49-50 nous 2-5. 
` ba] 


Let us suppose, now, that lawn mowers create value: so that my use of 
this particular lawn mower yields more value than you obtained from 
me in the sale. (Perhaps I go around applying, for an appropriate 
return, its value-creating powers to neighbouring lawns.) Is et a 
sound basis for your claim: for saying that part of the mowing-time I 
now dispose of is unpaid, or unrequited; or that I am getting, or you 
have given, something for nothing in return? It is not—yet. Not if the 
sole norm that matters in buying and selling is that the full value of 
the commodity (bere the lawn mower) should be paid. I did pay the 
full value. It is where this latest story began. If, on the other hand, 
there is a norm according to which, ‘really’, a seller should be entitled 
not just to the value of his or ber commodity, but to the value it will 
create; well, then that is something else. But it is something else. 


Writing of unpaid, uncompensated, gratuitous labour, of labour 
without equivalent, or labour costing the capitalist nothing, of value 
acquired by the capitalist for no payment in return; writing like this 
pervasively, and understanding the logic of so writing; Marx appealed 
quite regularly to other normative standards than those he sometimes 
said were the only ones that matrered. Against and in spite of the 
prevailing norms of commodity production and exchange, these other 
standards reserved to workers a moral claim upon their labour time 
and its fruits. Marx need not have written like this. But he did. 


Unpaid Surplus Labour 


I turn to the second anticipated objection. This would concede that 
the notion of an unequal exchange is normatively ċonstituted; but go 
on to claim that the standards constituting the type of unequal 
exchange which Marx called exploitation are bourgeois standards. 
The claim in one respect amends the Ryan proposal, but in another 
respect goes further with it. For, that the transaction between capital- 
ist and worker is an unequal exchange—that equals are not ‘in fact’ 
here traded for equals—is now granted to be a normative characteriz- 
ation involving theft-like injustice. However, the language of unequal 
exchange itself, as much as the talk of theft, is represented as being 
merely second-order, as based upon an appeal by Marx to conven- 
tional, bourgeois norms: not in this case the norm of commodity value 
for equivalent commodity value; rather, that each individual should 
be rewarded according to the extent of their labour contribution. 4° 


Let us take the measure of what this second objection would require 
us to believe. It would require us to believe thar Marx persistently 
` chose to frame one of his most crucial concepts in terms of a standard 
he himself did not subscribe to, the standard of a class he devoted 
enormous energy to opposing. One of his mast cracial concepts: “The 
specific economic form in which unpaid surplus labour is pumped 
out of the direct producers determines the relationship of domination 
and servitude, as this grows directly out of production itself and 
reacts back on it as a determinant. On this is based the entire 


£ The objection is not strictly ‘anticipated’, since I have met samething like it in semi- 
nar discussioa—from Chris Arthur, if I did not misunderstand him. 
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configuration of the economic community arising from the actual 
relations of production, and hence also its specific political form.’ 
We may note that Marx talks in this passage of there being specific 
forms of what he is talking about, but also thar these forms display 
enough continuity to be treated by him as forms of the same thing; 
and that an aspect of the continuity is expressed in the epithet 
‘unpaid’. And we are required to believe thar at the very core of Marx- 
ian exploitation, in all its historically unspecific centrality, this 
expresses a merely bourgeois evaluation. To put the point another 
way, we must believe thar exploitation itself for Marx is essentially a 
bourgeois concept, defined by a bourgeois standard. 


Yet, something may be allowed to the contention. It is, anyway, not 
the thing that matters. The issue turns on what is taken to be the 
implied antithesis of ‘bourgeois’. If what is implied is that the stan- 
dard of evaluation involved is not one Marx expected to be the operat- 
ive commanist standard, we have his own word for that. In Critiqns of 
the Gotha Programme he says that the principle of reward according to 
contribution is still a principle of bourgeois right, to be displaced only 
when materially possible by the famous principle varying contribu- 
tion according to ability and ‘reward’ according to need. There are, 
however, cther pertinent antitheses here. If the burden of the argu- 
ment is rather, or also, that the standard is bourgeois as opposed to 
one that Marx himself shared, or as opposed to one he applied traxshistor- 
ically, then neither suggestion is compelling. 


It is not only that we lack an explanation as to why Marx would have 
kept formulating one of his own central concepts in terms of a 
standard that was simply alien to him. It is also thar in the very same 
text in which he looks forward to the achievernent of the communist 
principle of distribution according to need, he says of this ‘bourgeois’ 
principle of reward according to labour contribution—under which 
‘no one can give anything except his labour, and... nothing can pass 
to the ownership of individuals except individual means of consump- 
tion’—that its implementation will represent an ‘advance’ on the 
norms and practices of capitalism. Inferior to distribution according 
to need it is better, as he, Marx, sees it, than a situation in which some 
people own resources other than means of consumption, and so do 
not have to labour, and so may profit from the labour of others; that 
is, exploit them.? 


If, consequently, this principle is, as in a sense it is, a bourgeois prin- 
ciple, it is Marx’s own bourgeois principle, one he subscribed to as a 
second best, after the principle of distribution according to need. And 
as to whether or not it is transhistorical, the moral hierarchy or order- 
ing of distributional norms just rehearsed amounts to this: that 
communism will be morally superior to the historically transitional 
formation in which the labour-contribution principle prevails; which, 
for its part, will be similarly superior to all modes of production 
whose standards and practices have been exploitative. The judgement 


f Capetel 1, p. 927; cf. Capital , p 325. 
# See Selected Works 3, pp. 18-19; and ag, p. 58. 


covers virtually all of recorded history and some more yet to come (if 
it is actually to come). This is transhistorical enough. 


Contribution and Need 


The third and last objection I anticipate is this. I take Marx to be 
appealing to the Iabour-contribution principle, it may be said, in a 
version of it which he expressly repudiates. Well, he repudiates it 
once or twice. But yes I do. For more often than once or twice, 
because regularly, he relies on it. As the foregoing has I hope suff- 
ciently made clear, the principle that informs the whole discourse of 
unrequited labour is one giving the labourer a moral claim upon the 
fruits of her labour, an entitlement such as renders the appropriation 
of part of these fruits by the capitalist a form of theft. But this is not 
the qualified labour-contribution principle of which Marx writes in 
the Critique of the Getha Programms. The latter principle allows, 
precisely, deductions from what individuals have produced, in deter- 
mining how much of it they recover as personal ‘income’. 


This objection may be viewed as sounding a sensible note of caution, 
but—the point bears repetition—it cannot be decisive. I proffer 
interpretation and argument to the effect that Marx regularly relies on 
the labour-contribution principle in a version prima facis at odds with 
what he professes once or twice elsewhere. Is he involved in a plain 
contradiction? I am not sure. I will come to that. But suppose it to be 
my claim that he is. Then one may legitimately, on ordinary grounds 
of intellectual charity, demand good evidence and good reasons before 
accepting the claim to be true. I have tried to provide both. Others 
may well want to challenge this evidence and these reasons, saying 
why they do not find them good. Simply to respond, however, that 
Marx cannot have thus contradicted himself, since that would have 
been a self-contradiction, obviously will not do. It would have been 
one and he can have; that is all. 


Is it one? If it is, it is not as bald, at least, as it may at first appear. 
Discussing the principles of distribution which he foresees for a 
transitional ‘period, Marx does dwell on some necessary deductions 
from the ‘proceeds of labour’ before these are shared out for purposes 
of individual consumption. The deductions are to cover: replacement 
and expansion of the means of production; jnsur insur ance against accident 
and natural calamity; administration costs; ‘common educational and 
health needs; and provision for those unable to work. But he also says 
of these costs that ‘what the producer is deprived of in his capacity as 
a private individual benefits him directly or indirectly in his capacity 
as a member of society.’43 Indeed if we were to take this as meaning 
that all the fruits of labour do finally return to the labourer one way or 
another, there would be no contradiction at all. For the deductions are 
then only apparently that, and the producers get the whole of what 
they produce, as they are morally entitled to get it. 


But this is too quick a resolution. Much of what is deducted from a 


® Selected Werks 3, pp. 16-17; and cf. Capita! 1, pp. ry1-2. I am grateful to Michael 
Evans for discussion on this point. 
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person’s product may fairly be represented as returning to him in 
social benefits, so making the difference between what he produces 
(and is therefore entitled to) and what, all told, he receives, smaller 
than the first-off deduction. That, so to say, attenuates the contradic- 
tion. But it does not remove it altogether. Interpersonal transfers are 
envisaged here, such as from those able to work to those unable to 
work; and this will entail net losses from their full product for some 
and probably many people. Like the capitalist’s appropriation of the 
‘surplus’, it too would be in breach of any putative moral entitlement 
of the producers to the fruits of their own labour. 


It may be suggested as a more genuine dissolution of the contradiction 
that Marx supposes such an entitlement to the fruits of labour only 
vis-a-vis the (presumably able-bodied) capitalist employer; and not 
with respect to persons themselves needier than the producers on 
account of age, illness, disability, and so on. His supposition is of an 
entitlement to the fruits of labour except as it takes second place to 
claims of need. This would square with Marx’s ranking of distri- 
butive norms in the Crittgus. 


The problem with the suggestion is that Marx’s story of unequal 
exchange or uncompensared labour effectively ignores any claims on 
the labour product that the non-producing needy might have. Only 
capitalists and workers come into it. It is the lacter who are said not to 
get an equivalent for the value they produce—as though it was by 
right entirely theirs. But if others have a moral claim on part of it, 
then it is these others that the capitalist steals from, or also steals 
from. It is they, not the producers, who are owed something ‘in 
return’ for whatever the capitalist appropriates of the part of the 
product due to them. (If our house-builder gives nothing for bricks 
that were not hers but not her helper’s either because they were yours, 
it is from you and not him that she gets something for nothing. It is 
you, not him, that she wrongs.) This proposed way of dissolving the 
contradiction would be viable, therefore, only if Marx had framed his 
concept of exploitation as a relation between capitalists on one side, 
and not just labourers on the other, but also all those people with any 
claim on the products of labour on account of need. Marx did not do 
this. The contradiction would seem to stand. 4 


But perhaps in his conception and presentation of exploitation Marx 
was not so much ignoring as deliberately abstracting from the needs 
of other people than the direct producers: doing so for expository 
purposes only, in a drama with but two classes of actor. 46 Perhaps. 
However, I shall pursue this no further, as it is beside my present 
point. Whether the contradiction is only formal, the result of a 
deliberate abstraction, or is substantive and real, Marx in any case 
ascribes to the labourer a moral claim on his or her product such as 
overrides any competing claim the capitalist might have. If the claim 


+4 See J. Elster, ‘Exploring Expioitanon’, Jeermal of Paeces Resserch, 15, 1978, p. 3; and 
G.A. Cohen, Histery, Labexr, and Freedem, Oxford 1988, p. 2300. 
® See, on this point, Kymlicka, Contemperery Political Philessply, p. 175. 
4 I owe this suggestion to a conversation with Alan Carling—and cf. now his Sache 
Dipisien, pp. 143-4. 
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ascribed to the labourer is an unqualified one—ignoring or forgetting 
the needs of others—the contradiction with what Marx insists upon 
in the Critigns is real. If, on the other hand, his presentation of exploit- 
ation in Cepitel just abstracts from the needs of others, then there is 
no real contradiction: the moral claim of workers on the fruits of their 
labour is good in relation to counter-claims based on mere ownership 
of means of production but not in relation to those based on need. 
Either way, workers have more right than capitalists do to what 
capitalists appropriate of the value or product which workers create. 
Hither way, it is only that normative judgement that gives sense to the 
language of unpaid or uncompensated labour and the rest. This is a 
language of distributive injustice. 

The Fruits of Labour 


I conclude this section by asking why Marx should have thought 
workers do have a valid moral claim here. Why, even as a second-best 
after distribution according to need, should he have endorsed the idea 
of an entitlement to the product of one’s labour? This question will 
seem strange to some. Isn't it obvious that those who /ebexr to 
produce the product (or its value) are then entitled to what they have 
produced? The latter is, as we often say, the ‘fruit’ of their labour, a 
metaphor suggesting the very closest, organic kind of relation. But 
there is in truth no organic link between producer and product, and 
the normative point is obvious only if the principle itself is obvious 
that people are entitled to what they have made. Why should they be? 
All other considerations set aside, the bare fact of having made a thing 
is no more than an arbitrary relation to that thing, of unclear moral 
relevance. There is the thing, and you, the worker, are the person who 
made it. So what? She is the person standing next to it. He, the 

capitalist, is the one with legal title to it. And so on. Why should just. 
this relation to the thing, that you made it, be the morally decisive 
one? Why, that is, «ll ether considerations set aside? 


The most likely answer is that other considerations may not, rightly, 
be set aside. The relation of producer to product is only made to seem 
arbitrary when and because they are. Labour costs effort. This is why 
it is morally relevant that someone has worked to produce something. 
Ic violates a principle of moral equality if the efforts of some people go 
unrewarded whilst others enjoy benefits without having to expend any 
effort. Like needs, efforts are a kind of burden and, like needs, they 
are of moral consequence for anyone with a commitment to giving 
persons equal consideration as agents. 


The idea of an entidement to the product of one’s labour, in that case, 
conceals an ambiguity. The entitlement may be grounded in the pro- 
ducer’s ‘historical’ relation to the product just as such: the fact thar 
she or he produced it. Or this relation may really be only a place- 
holder for something else, the expenditure of effort. If the first, then 
the entitement is made to rest on a connection of no moral signifi- 
cence, and it is not compelling. 47 On the other hand if the second, we 


41 This argument is developed in my ‘ “The Fruits of Labour”—Private Property aod 
Moral Equality’, in M. Moran and M. Wright, eds., The Merket and the State: Studses is 
Interdependence, London 1991, pp. 39—80. 
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do get a morally more persuasive notion: (something like) that people 
should enjoy rewards commensurate with their efforts. But then 
Marxian exploitation, the ratio between what the worker makes and 
what the capitalist rakes, does not Properly capture or express this 
notion, supposedly its own moral premiss. 


It does not properly capture or express it because the same sort of 
work will often require different degrees of effort from different 
individuals, and because the ratio defining Marxian exploitation does 
not generally reflect such differences of worker effort, and because, 
further, it does not encompass the overall distribution of effort and 
reward, society-wide and beyond the sites of surplus-value produc- 
tion. If it is truly expenditure of effort rather than the bare circum- 
stance of having been the producer that grounds the entitlement of the 
worker to his or her product, then this cannot in fact be an entitle- 
ment to exactly the product (or an equivalent for it). It will be an 
entitlement to a reward that is ‘apt’ in light of the effort expended, 
relative to the efforts of other people. That is a less determinate 
concept. And indeed it is determinable only by recourse to developed 
principles of distributive justice. For such Marx did not have any 
time—in either sense of the expression. 


His attention fixed on the relationship between labouring worker and 
non-labouring capitalist, Marx just wrote without further ado in 
terms of the worker’s legitimate claim on what the capitalist took. He 
was untroubled by any normative ambiguity this claim might secrete, 
or by the ulterior questions coming down from it. Whether or not the 
particular discursive context justified that unconcern, it is anyway the 
case that his thinking about exploitation did not, as I believe the 
thinking of socialists more generally does not, adequately confront 
and reflect upon its own ethical premisses. I shall return to this point 
in section V. 


IV The Meaning of Theft 


In the essay, ‘Marx and Justice Again’, Joe McCarney has thought it 
necessary directly to address what in his book—in what I have called 
his general argument—he simply discounted as extra-theoretical 
material, the personal moral opinions of their author. He seeks now 
to show that this material is (anyway) not inconsistent with other 
Marxian positions, as some of us do take it to be, who see it as 
evidence of the critique of capitalist injustice pervading Marx’s work. 
I find McCarney’s essay, I have to say, wanting in lucidity and 
precision. 


He belabours me for simultaneously charging Marx with, and acquit- 
ting him of, a self-contradiction. My analysis, it is said, ‘might well be 
thought to supply all the grounds one could want for concluding that 
Marx’s dealings with justice are in fact singularly free from double- 
mindedness or conceptual disorder.’ Since I insist that two different 
ways he has of presenting the wage relation are mutually consistent, I 
leave ‘the case against Marx in ruins’—the case which nevertheless I 
apparently also press by speaking of his ‘confusion’ over these issues. 
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How, McCarney asks, can someone espousing a consistent doctrine 
be prey to that? 4 


The short answer is that the contradiction I find in Marx’s thought 
and the one I deny there concern two different pairs of judgements. 
Marx treats the wage relation as both an exchange of equivalents and 
not an exchange of equivalents. And I explain that, from one angle, it 
is for him such an exchange, because the wage is an equivalent for the 
value of labour-power; and from another angle, it is not such an 
exchange, because the wage is not an equivalent for the value which 
labour-power crestes. So there is no contradiction there. However, 
Marx also says of the wage relation both that it is not unjust and that 
it is theft. I say that shet—on the face of it—is a contradiction; and 
that it must be accounted actually one pending some satisfactory 
explanation as to why it is not. All of chis is straightforward enough 
and McCarney only masks it from himself by some needless complex: 
ification, which readers may like to place for comparison side by side 
with this one paragraph. 49 


But McCarney in due course does see the point, the genuine site of the 
contradiction I aver. He recognizes that even if Marx does not call the 
appropriation of surplus-value unjust, ‘he undoubtedly does, at least 
on occasion, refer to it...as “theft” and “robbery”.’ Ic is further 
allowed that for Marx these terms may ‘have, unlike “just” and 
“unjust”, some element of absolute or teanshistorical meaning.’ As 
McCarney himself says, one has only now to ‘add [...] the idea, to 
which Geras subscribes, that theft and robbery are... forms of injus- 
tice’-—and you have the point, the one he really needs to contend 
with.* 


How does he contend with it? In the same way as others do on his side 
of this particular line, for it is the only way possible: by the suggestion 
that there does not have to be a contradiction in describing capitalist 
exploitation as not unjust and also theft. ‘We are...under no com- 
pulsion,’ be writes, ‘to treat justice and robbery or theft as logically 
interdependent notions at the same theoretical level.’ Now, here one 
would expect McCarney to offer some content—actual meanings— 
for, respectively, justice and theft in Marx’s work, in support of the 
proposed logical non-interdependence. What, specifically, is Marx 
saying when he says that the wage relation is not unjust? And what, 
Specifically, did he have in mind in calling it theft? Whar, specifically, 
that would save the two meanings from being in conflict? That is how 
other sponsors of this suggestion proceed. They offer something 
substantive by way of an interpretation of the two limbs of the 
putative contradiction, such as would, if persuasive, dissolve it. They 
say: that when Marx speaks of exploitation as robbery, this is directed 
at the coercive nature of the relationship, and not at any violation of 
the worker’s rights (as it would be if ic were a charge of injustice); or 
that Marx thinks the relationship is not unjust on his own conception 


 McCarney, ‘Marx and Justice Again’, pp. 29-31. 

49 See ibid., pp. 30-32, the section ‘Having It Both Ways?’. And cf. ag, pp 63-4. 
P ‘Marx and Justice Again’, pp. 33-4. 
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of justice, but that it is robbery and unjust on some other, bourgeois 
conception of it, and so on.* 


McCarney's version of the suggestion, however, is not so explicated. 
He merely advocates a ‘need for commentators to loosen up’ over the 
range of ‘permissible’ meanings.» It is true that simply leaving blank 
the content of two sides of a seeming contradiction will make things 
more open-ended. ‘Not unjust and theft’ does not then have to be 
inconsistent. Nor does any combination of judgements whatsoever. 
But the question is, why should we be satisfied bere with the abstract 
possibility of a non-contradiction, when we have what the author, 
Marx, himself gives us to go on? I mean formulations, elaborations, 
contexts; and page, chapter, verse—all that McCarney forbears to 
deal with in putting aside the prima facie logical links between theft 
and injustice with a bland ‘we are...under no compulsion’. In 
response I shall be brief. I base myself on specificities and sources. 


Denying the wage relation to be unjust, Marx for his part does not 
leave the content of his denial blank. Once sold, he says, labour-power 
belongs to the capitalist, and the product of it is his preperty. The 
labour-power does met belong to the worker: it is—as typically with 
assertions of ownership—the capitalist’s to use, by rigt. The 
capitalist then has, according to this, and the worker does not have, a 
legitimate claim or title to the purchased labour-power. Or the 
capitalist, as we sometimes say, is extitled to it. We know why Marx 
thinks so. It is because that is how things stand relative to capitalism’s 
own internal norms. But we know also that this relative point of view 
is the only point of view on these matters he is willing to allow to be a 
serious one. He admonishes other people. ‘Nonsense’ for Gilbart to 
speak of natural justice; justice is correspondence or adequacy to a 
mode of production. Similarly, ‘obsolete verbal rubbish’, ‘ideological 
nonsense about right and other trash’—this for the authors of the 
Gotha Programme—as to the possibility of there being another point 
of view on what is a ‘fair distribution’. Affirming thus, emphatic- 
ally, a mode-of-production relative concept of justice, with justice 
explicated by him as being to do with what belongs to whom, what is 
whose to use by right, Marx rules out, as not to be taken seriously, 
alternative points of view on this normative domain. 


F See ag, pp. 65-9 for an account of such arguments—and for counter-argument to 
the effect that they are merely ød hoc’ speculative explanations not satisfactorily 
grounded in the texts, to dispose of exegetically inconvenient materials. A recent 
proposal from Keith Graham strikes me as being in this same line. According to him 
(sce Karl Marx. Oxr Comtemporary, chapter 4, secuon 4) Marx’s ‘robbery’ usages could 
have a simple a facts meaning, specifiable ‘in a way entrely free of reference to legal or 
moral novons.’ Graham finds such a meaning in the Sherter Oxford Dictromary. I think 
the source is significant He does not derive that meaning from anything textually 
specific about the usages in question in Marx’s own work, or from the contexts which 
frame and iluminare them. Nor does he address the intellectual problems consequent 
upon his proposal: such as the potentially troublesome ımplicanon thar Marx would 
then seem to have posited swe different and opposed systems of de fects ownership in 
the seme affair. 

P ‘Marx and Justice Again’, p. 34 and n. 19. 

3 Capital 1, pp. 301, 292, 303, 677. 

H Capital 1, pp. 460—617 and Selected Werks 3, p. 15. 


But now Marx also speaks of the same relationship, the capitalist’s 
purchase and use of the worker’s labour-power, in terms of robbery, 
and embezzlement, and theft; and of surplus-value as the capitalist’s 
loot or booty; and of capitalists as usurpers.% These terms have 
standard meanings. According to them, C cannot generally rob w of 
what already belongs to c. Theft or embezzlement by c from W entails 
thar it is w who has the right, the legitimate claim or title, to the 
stoleh or embezzled thing; that it is w to whom it belongs. Not C. 
Not, therefore, the capitalist—who, Marx nevertheless insists, pre- 
cisely does have the valid right or title here. So while this sight not be 
a contradiction, it appeers to be one. And McCarney owes us other 
possible meanings than the standard ones for ‘robbery’ and the like, if 
he is to dispel that appearance. He more particularly owes us other 
meanings, in allowing such terms to have some transhistorical reach. 
For, on the standard meanings, they concern exactly what Marx’s pro- 
fessed concept of justice concerns: questions of what belongs to 
whom, rights of use, and so forth. And Marx himself disellows that 
there might be sensible transhistorical notions in this domain. / 


McCarney, therefore, needs to supply some other kind of normative 
content for Marx’s language of theft, and he then needs to supply 
some specific evidence for believing that that was in fact Marx's 
meaning. He supplies not a shred of either, no content and no evi- 
dence. He merely leaves a blank. And on the other side? Is there evi- 
dence that Marx’s meaning for theft and robbery is, as it does appear 
to many of his readers to be, the ordinary one: the taking from some- 
one of what belongs to them by right? There is a ton of evidence: the 
whole discourse of uncompensated labour documented above, Marx’s 
story of unequal exchange. His every usage of ‘unpaid’, ‘for nothing’, 
‘in return’, ‘without equivalent’—none of this has any sense unless 
labour-power and its fruits belong by moral right to the worker. 


Improper Distributions 


McCarney addresses himself not only to the robbery issue but also to 
the argument that Marx deplored the distributional imbalances of 
capitalism—to my (b) as well as to my (a) of section I above. That 
Marx ‘thought the distribution patterns of capitalist society were 
morally improper’, and that he did, therefore, think capitalism to be 
unjust according to a broad notion of distributive justice which I. 
share with a long line of others—this McCarney is not disposed to 
question. It ‘may well be,’ he says, ‘a significant and useful point to 
make.’ But because that broad notion is not Marx’s own concept of 
what justice is and no one has the copyright in concepts of justice, we 
should simply leave things there, with Marx ‘enticed to his view of the 
matter’ as I to mine, and my talk of his ‘confusion’ in this area 
without justification. * 

As on the first issue, so also on this second, McCarney is content if 
only he can withhold the word—‘unjust’. The substance of the various 


D See the references given at OW, P- 57. 
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concepts in play and their interrelations seem to be of no account. My 
response is again brief. First, since I myself emphasize that Marx 
thought capitalism unjust, not according to the relativist concept of 
justice to which he explicitly subscribed, but—indeed—according to 
another, broader concept of it, which he did not so name but 
nonetheless implicitly deployed, I say everything McCarney says in 
what is supposed to be his criticism of what I say. 


Second, as to Marx's being confused in this matter: if generally capi- 
talists and workers have and get what is theirs by right, what belongs 
to them, as they do according to Marx’s own overt, relativist 
conception of justice; and if this relativist conception yields the only 
serious perspective on what properly belongs to whom by right, as 
Marx insists is so; then there is no other serious perspective from 
which one can find the distribution patrerns of capitalism improper, 
those patterns being determined by people’s various ownership 
entitlements. But Marx did think those patterns were improper— 
even though the concept of justice he affirmed forbade him from 
thinking so. He was, therefore, confused. His explicit concept of 
justice contradicted, and was contradicted by, the broader concept of 
justice implicit in his chought. 


McCarney’s essay is extraordinary. To the case he purports to oppose 
he concedes everything—except a word. Exploitation for Marx is rob- 
bery, with some element of transhistorical meaning; the distribution 
patterns of capitalism Marx does find morally improper; bur neither 
proposition need have anything to do with injustice. Only provided 
that the proposition’s meaning and implications are left quite blank. 
This is a virtual raductto ad abserdem of intellectual opposition to the 
case I and others defend. It is exemplary, all the same: of the lengths to 
which many Marxists are willing to go in order to deny the plain 
ethical content of Marxist thought. 


V Moral Argument and Real Tendency 


The time js long overdue for bringing this particular chapter in the 
history of socialist ideas to a close. I mean the chapter in which 
Marxism sought to obscure from itself and others a feature integral to 
its nature; the chapter in which it was said repeatedly that the case for 
socialism could somehow bypass the ordinary resources of moral 
evaluation and argument. This is not end-of-Marxism talk. I leave that 
to those who need it. But it és talk about ruling a line under something 
useless and self-deceiving in the tradition, the better to draw upon and 
develop its more positive legacy, in thinking—with others, and draw- 
ing also on other traditions of thought—sabour the socialist project 
today. By way of conclusion I return to what I earlier (in section 1) 
called the ‘real tendency’ argument, in order to enlarge on these 
contentions. 


The ‘real tendency’ argument has ever been crucial to Marxism’s 
image of itself as a distinctive body of ideas. It may be expressed in 
two propositions: 
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(i) Marxism is not a moral doctrine about what ought and ought not 
to be. 


Qi) Marxism articulates the real tendencies that point beyond capital- 
ism and towards socialism—in particular, the interests and the 
movement of the working class. 


The first of these propositions is and always has been false. From the 
beginning Marxism was a moral doctrine embodying a passionate 
condemnation of the evils of capitalism, in the name of more humane 
values and of the commitment to fighting for a society that would 
realize them. So far therefore as Marxism affected to set itself apart on 
this matter from utopian socialism, ethical socialism, liberalism and 
much else, the claim was empty. If there is no moral case for social- 
ism, there is no case for it. If it cannot be justified in the light of a 
Clearly articulated set of ethical principles, it cannot be justified. 
Socialists do not have some special, different—dialectical or whatever 
—way of reasoning about these things. We have to reason about what 
is wrong with capitalism and what might be better about socialism in 
just che same way as anyone else would reason about political or social 
alternatives: appealing to, explicating, defending or amending, norm- 
ative principles and values. 


The point may be brought out in relation to a concept which has 
figured centrally in this essay, the concept of exploitation. It is clear 
that, from Marx and Engels on, Marxists have always seen the 
abolition of exploitation as one of the main ‘progressive’ features of 
the hoped-for transition from capitalist, and class, societies to a 
classless one. Exploitation has been seen, that is to say, as precisely an 
evil; a ‘world-historical’ evil, to be fought against and overcome. But 
why does exploitation even matter, let alone matter so much? This 
cannot be satisfactorily answered without recourse to principles of 
distributive justice. Whatever the favoured technical meaning of 
exploitation may be, Marxists have habitually also counted on the 
common, everyday meaning of it namely that it involves ‘raking 
unfair advantage’ of people. But what is (and what is not) unfair 
advantage depends upon a conception of justice. 37 


(I here discount one type of objection to the above, as having been 
dealt with already in “The Controversy About Marx and Justice’. The 
objection would allow that criticism of exploitation is normatively 
based, but dispute that its basis has to be specifically a conception of 
justice. Other values than justice, sometimes styled ‘non-moral’— 
needs, freedom, interests, and so on—could serve just as well. My 
response to this is that the proffered alternative values themselves 
secrete, in the present context, a distributive notion. For the ‘higher’ 
character, the normative superiority, of a classless society in socialist 
thinking is predicated on the universalist aspect of the goal: the needs, 
freedoms, interests, of «X will at last, in such a society, be respected 
and met. The thing would not look nearly so good if it were only the 
needs, freedoms or interests of some—even many—about which that 


37 See J. Elster, ‘Roemer versus Roemer’, Pelstics and Sectety, 1, 1982, pp. 363-4; and 
Kymlicka, Contemporary Politcal Phelampby, p. IJL 
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was said, Proponents of the anti-justice position never answer this 
point.) * 


Why does exploitation matter? The question is troublesome to tradi- 
tional Marxist views. For, on a narrow (Marxian) definition of 
exploitation, it is not clear that it does morally matter. That an 
amount of value—for those who still believe in this theory—owes its 
existence to some given person(s), or that a physical thing has in some 
way been transformed by them, does not obviously entitle them to 
keep it. In itself chat connection, to either the value or the thing, is 
morally arbitrary. Indeed, to hold otherwise has extremely inegalitar- 

ian implications, dear to pro-capitalist ‘libertarians’ today.* If on the 
other hand it is said that exploitation in the Marxian sense matters, 

not in itself, but because of the realities it is typically associated 
with—differential efforts and rewards, unequal sacrifice of free time, 
unequal suffering and enjoyment more generally—then well and 
good. But that takes us on to the terrain of discussion of distributive 
justice. No more and no less.© 


It is a discussion in which Marxists, deceiving themselves as to what 
they were about, have not been prominent. Rather has it been the 
thinkers of liberalism who developed a rich and impressive philo- 
sophical literature on the subject of justice. Socialists of Marxist 
formation have to recognize finally (those who have not already done 
so) the spurious nature of the long polemic Marxism waged in this 
area, against the ethical advocacy and analysis of others. They have to 
learn about these things, to put it bluntly, in liberalism’s more 
advanced school. The case for socialism is obliged now to pass 
through this more advanced school. 


The Constituency of Socialism 


I turn to proposition (ii): that Marxism articulates the real tendencies 
pointing beyond capitalism and towards socialism. It is (ii) that 
expresses the genuinely worthwhile commitment here, but taken in 
the light of the foregoing: as well as being a moral doctrine, Marxism 
seeks to articulate such tendencies. As I have argued elsewhere, Marx- 

ism's aspiration was to do more than register a moral protest.© It 
was to root socialism in the movement of real and substantial social 
forces, starting from their own recognizable interests. This was a 
strength: the effort to identify an effective agency which might oppose 
and eventually prevail over the inhumanities and injustices of capital- 
ism. And it yields another kind of historical balance sheet with respect 
to liberalism. The latter for its part—a wide sector of the tradition— 
has all too frequently found ways of accommodating itself to the 
aforesaid features of capitalism, in a story that has been going on for 
a very long time. (Funny, though, that despite how long that is, one is 
generally spared in relation to liberalism the sort of question eagerly 
canvassed about Marxism or socialism: as to its proximate demise.) 


¥ See ag, pp. 71-7. 

% See my “The Fruits of Labour’, in Moran and Wright, The Market and the Stats. 
© Cf. Kymlicka, Contemporary Politcal Philesphy, pp 176-80. 

& See my ‘Marxism and Moral Advocacy’. 
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In any case, worthwhile as it is, the commitment expressed in proposi- 
tion (ii) also calls for revision on the basis of the positions here 
defended. This is with regard to how what I shall call the ‘core constit- 
uency’ of socialism is identified. For Marxists that core has always 
been the working class. Why? There are two standard arguments: (a) 
the working class has an feterest in getting rid of capitalism and 
replacing it by socialism; and (b) the working class has the capacity to 
carry out such a revolutionary transformation. 


Now, in some contexts (b) is the more pertinent consideration: as, for 
example, when it is said that Marxist theory does not find a potential 
agency of socialism in other (even more) oppressed classes, just 
because these lack the political capacity the working class is thought 
to have. I want, however, co focus upon (a), for two reasons. First, 
without the interest the capacity will be neither here nor there, for it 
will not be mobilized on behalf of socialist ends. Second, there is, with 
questions of the magnitude of this one—does the working class have 
the capacity for such a global, epochal transformation?—an unavoid- 
ably speculative element. Whatever might be held as probable, one 
could only know the answer for sure after the event. More than a cen- 
tury of history gives grounds for caution as to where, if anywhere, the 
capacity to bring about socialism might be located. All we can do; 
then, those of us unwilling to embrace the present economic order as 
the best historical terminus imaginable, is to continue to explore 
where an interest in socialism might be located and why. 


The classical Marxist contention is that it is located primarily with 
workers: with the exploited, those who actually produce the wealth 
which the capitalist class appropriates. That is the core constituency 
of socialism; it is where a powerful anti-capitalist interest resides. But 
is this just because workers produce capitalist wealth? Or is it because 
of what goes with this relation—the inequality of sacrifice and 
reward, burden and benefit, need and enjoyment? If, as I have said 
above, it is these circumstances that matter about exploitation, not the 
fact simply of being something’s producer, then it is hard to see why 
the interest in abolishing exploitation is not also due to them rather 
than to it. Workers, to put it differently, have an interest in socialism 
not on account of the technical Marxian meaning but on account of 
the everyday meaning of exploitation; not because they produce a 
surplus above the wage, but because they are on the wrong end of 
unjust economic relations. 


If that is so, however, the same argument extends to other people than 
productive workers (in the Marxist sense), those producing capitalist 
profit. It extends to the bearers of domestic labour, workers in the 
home; to the homeless and the inadequately-provided-for ill or infirm; 
to the long-term unemployed; to those generally in need; and so 
on. Now, it is true that many in these categories have traditionally 
been seen as a part of socialism’s constituency anyway. But they have 
not always been seen as central to it; and the inclusion of some of 
them there has been by virtue of their attachment to productive 
workers as dependents. It is these—workers—who were taken for the 
real core constituency of socialism. But there is no good reason why 
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those other categories of people should not equally be regarded as part 
of the core in their own right. Not exploited in the technical Marxian 
sense, they are on the wrong end of a system of distributive injustice 
—thar is, of the very same thing as matters about exploitation in the 
technical sense. 


Note that this point is not urged in light of some counter-materialist 
logic, proposing the more or less free construction or alignment of 
identities. It remains on the ground of rooted social interests. By a 
development of the logic immanent to the Marxist case itself, the core 
constituency of socialism is seen to extend beyond the sites of produc- 
tion as such to all of the dispossessed. 


To be anything at all socialism, now as before, will have to be, as this 
once upon a time would have been put, scientific: materially based in 
genuine social forces and making use of every resource of knowledge 
available to it. But socialism now, it must clearly also be acknow- 
ledged, is steprax socialism—in the way Marxists used to mean that. It 
is a moral ideal; a Protest, the refusal to take for acceptable, much 
less for the best, what is today triumphantly commended as being 
that. And no one presently knows how, or even if, socialism will be 
achieved. % 


© It nevertheless qualifies what I say in the penultimate paragraph of ‘Marxism and 
Moral Advocacy’, as well as the final section of my ‘Seven Types of Obloquy’, Secselist 
Register 1990, pp. 29-31 

& For general discussion of the issue at the heart of this essay I am grateful to Hillel 
Steiner, Ian Seeedman and Keith Graham. 
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The Costs of Stability: The Advanced 
Capitalist Countries in the 1980s 


It is widely recognized that economic policy in the advanced capitalist 
countries shifted profoundly in the 1980s. Employment levels were aban- 
doned to market processes, government deficits would be eliminated to 
squeeze inflation and release resources for private initiative, profitability 
had to be restored to improve the climate for investment previously 
‘crowded out’, and the egalitarian trends in government intervention had to 
be reversed in the name of incentives. Fundamentally this lurch represented 
an attempt to claw back from workers some of the economic gains that the 
long period of high employment had brought, full employment and growing 
wages and welfare spending being blamed for the deterioration of economic 
Serformance of the later 1960s and the 19708. 


The purpose of this article is to throw some light on the fundamental 
question: did the change in policy stance represent a viable new pattern of 
development? Judged by output growth the 1980s were hardly spectacular. 
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Even between the recession in the early 19808 and the stagnation of 
1991-92, output growth was markedly slower (outside the USA) than 
in the ‘golden age’ of 1960-73 (see Table 1). Over the 1980s as a 
whole, output grew a little faster in Japan than during the ‘intershock 
period’ of 1973-79, but rather slower in Europe. 


Table I 


The growth slowdown 1960—90 
(Average annual % growth rates of GDP) 


1960-73 1973-79 1979-90 1979-82 1982-90 


USA 4.0 2.4 2.6 -0.1 3.6 
Europe 4.8 2.6 2.3 0.9 2.8 
Japan 9.6 3.6 4.1 3.5 4.3 
OBCD 4.9 2.7 2.7 ° 0.9 3.4 


Searce: omcD Historical Statestics and Ecomoansc Oxtisek. 


But such continuity of output growth between the intershock period 
and the 1980s conceals very significant changes in other facets of 
economic performance. This article begins by charting, necessarily 
briefly, the extent to which the most obvious indicators of heightened 
conflict in the seventies (inflation, industrial unrest, profit squeezes 
and government deficits) were reversed in the 1980s. Inflation de- 
clined, profits recovered, government finances improved and strikes 
were fewer. Judged by these indicators at least, substantial success in 
restoring domestic economic stability was achieved. Partly as a result 
of pursuing this objective, but also to sharpen market incentives, 
there was a conscious shift away from egalitarian policies. Section 2 
contrasts the abandonment of full employment in the countries of the 
European core with the much more favourable employment record 
both of ‘corporatist’ countries in Northern Europe and some of the 
more /eissex fatre economies, notably the usA. Compared to the diverse 
employment record, cuts in expenditure on social welfare and reduc- 
tions in the progressiveness of the tax system represented a very 
widespread reversal, or at least halting, of the egalitarian thrust of 
policies typical of the golden age. The policy shift towards the free 
market was not, however, without its problematic elements even for 
the owners of capital. Section 3 outlines the troubling indicators at 
the end of the 1980s of financial instability in both the domestic and 
international spheres. So capital accumulation in the 1980s took place 
against this backdrop of reduced domestic conflict, a pronounced 
policy shift towards inegalitarianism and increasing financial strains. 
Section 4 shows that the investment recovery of the 1980s left rates of 
accumulation well below those of the golden age, especially in Europe. 
Moreover, the pattern of investment was twisted away from manu- 
facturing and towards service sectors mostly closely linked to 
domestic consumption booms and insulated from international com- 
petition. Section 5 places the further stumbling in growth in 1991 and 
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1992 in the context of the patterns of development emerging in the 
1980s and reports on the continued adherence of international organ- 
izations such as the OECD and mF to the policy prescriptions they had 
zealously pursued over the previous decade.t Whilst an attempt is 
made to sketch in some of the very substantial variation in perform- 
ance as between countries (or groups of countries), space precludes 
discussion of international economic relations between the blocs.” 


1. The Reduction of Conflict 


Throughout the later 1960s and the 1970s the advanced capitalist 
countries (ACCs) experienced a period of heightened conflict over 
distribution. Periods of accelerating inflation reflected the reluctance 
of workers to accept the rise in living standards implied by producti- 
vity growth and terms-of-trade movements, combined with pressure 
on governments to preserve high employment by accommodating the 
expansion of credit. Profit squeezes took place when employers were 
constrained, by competitive conditions or demand, from passing on 
the resultant high wage increases as price rises. Budget deficits 
reflected, in part, reluctance by governments to impose higher taxa- 
tion to finance the growing weight of social expenditure, fearing thar 
distributional conflict would be exacerbated as workers sought to 
offload the tax burden through wage negotiations. Strikes signalled 
the often fraught relations between employers and workers.3 


Although clearly there are country-specific features at work, these 
indicators are nevertheless helpful in underlining the turbulence of 
the seventies and the degree of stabilization achieved in the eighties. 
For conciseness, the tables in this and the following section show 
averaged data for the OECD as a whole, the USA, Japan, a group of 
seveo European ‘core’ countries, and a group of five ‘corporatist’ 
countries (Scandinavia plus Austria).4 The data shown are for the 
‘intershock period’ 1974-79 as a whole, the eighties as a whole, and 
the final year; the intention being to signal trends within the 1980s. 


(a) Inflation 
Inflation was lower after 1979 (averaging 5.2 per cent per annum) than 


"Sections 1—4 of this article are based on a paper prepared for the wiper Macroeco- 
nomics Project, to be published in J. Epecein and H. Ginus, eds., The Postal Ecomemy 
of Investment, Seveng and Finance. That paper contains detailed dara on individual 
countries. My thanks to the editors, Steven Marglin and Wendy Carlin for commens. 
? On this, see A. Glyn and B. Sutcliffe, ‘Global and Leaderless?’, in R. Miliband and L 
Panitch, eds., Secialest Regzster 1992, London 1992. 

3 For one interpretation of this period along these lines, see P. Armstrong, A. Glyn 
and J. Harrison, Capitalism Stace 1945, Oxford 1991 

4 The oscb group includes North America, Japan and Australia, and the ‘peripheral’ 
European countries (Spain, Greece, Portugal and Ireland) with low income per head 
and large agricultural sectors; the European ‘core’ (Belgium France, Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, Switzerland, ux) excludes these peripherals and also the group of ‘cor- 
poratist’ countries whose policy and performance shared some, but by no means all, 
features. See J. Pekkarinen, M. Pohjola and R. Rowthorn, eds., Sesel Corporatism, 
Oxford 1992. Averages for the two groups of European countries and for oscb (except 
Tables 1, 0, m) are unweighted. 
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before (8.8 per cent per annum) and this was crue in almost every 
country, with a rather similar fall in the USA, Japan and Europe. 
Table I 

Inflation 

(GDP deflator; average annual % growth rates) 








1973-79 1979-90 1990 
ocot 8.8 5.2 4.4 
Europe Core 9.7 5.6 4.4 
Corporatist 95 6.4 4.7 
USA 8.0 4.6 4.1 
Japan 81 1.9 2.1 





* Iceland and Turkey are erciuded from OKD. 
Source. OBCD Hetersxal Statistecs. 


Inflation was lower in 1990 (4.4 per cent per annum) than during the 
eighties as a whole and this was true of most countries. The main 
factors behind the slowdown of inflation were the tight monetary and 
fiscal policies pursued, implying the reality or threat of higher unem- 
ployment. Weaker commodity prices, especially oil after 1986, played 
a modest role and in any case partly reflected the tight policies 
pursued by the OZCD countries.’ 


(b) Profits 


Fifteen out of seventeen countries saw a decline in the profit share in 
the sensitive and important manufacturing sector between the years 
1973 and 1979 (Table m). Between 1979 and 1987 the profit share 
expanded in all but two countries, and partial data suggest that this 
upward trend continued until 1989. 


Table M 

Manufacturing profit shares 

(Change in share of profits in net value added, % points over period) 
1973-79 1979-87 

OPD -4.2 4.7 

Europe Core -5.4 5.3 

Corporatist -1.3 3.7 

USA -3.0 1.8 

Japao -13.0 -1.3 


Seares. ORCD Historical Statestecs, and Armstrong, Glyn and Harrison, Capetedinm smes 1945, 
Oxford 1991. Profit shares have been adjusted for self-employment 





3 See D Coe et al, “The Disinflation of the 19808", oecD Beowenedc Studs No. 9, 1988, 
and C. Gilbert, ‘Primary Commodity Prices and Inflation’, Oxford Rewsew of Beomonnsc 
Pelicy, n0. 4, 1990 
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The profit recovery was strongest in Burope (the UK and Sweden 
being amongst the countries with a sharp increase), and this more 
than reversed the squeeze of the intershock period. The profit share 
may increase either because productivity growth accelerates or 
because real wage growth slows down.® Figure 1 shows that for the 
OECD as a whole the dominant factor was the slowdown in (pre-tax) 
real wage growth; Sweden exemplifies this pattern. The UK was excep- 
tional in that a very strong profit recovery occurred despite a steady 
growth of real wages, the source of higher profits being the Thatcher 
‘productivity miracle’? Overwhelmingly, however, it was ‘wage 
moderation’ which funded the reversal of the profit squeeze, though 
under very different circumstances in different countries—unemploy- 
ment averaging around 2.5 per cent in Sweden and 10 per cent in The 
Netherlands. 


Figure I 
OECD wage share 1973-87, manufacturing 
Amerage annual % growth races 


IIAN 





-1 
1973-79 1979-87 


ESS] Productivity ROOI Rel Cons prices MI] 2a incomes 
aoe E 


Soares: OCD Natonal Accomuts. 


6 In such a comparison, productivity has to be adjusted for the change of consumer 
prices (which deflate real wages) relatrve to manufacturing value-added prices (which 
deflate manufacturing output and productivity). Such changes in relative prices reflect 
a host of factors, such as terms of trade, indirect taxation, productivity growth in 
Ste Gee ee a a E a 
1979-1987 consumer prices grew 4 per cent faster in Japan than manufacturing value 
added prices and 0.2 per cent slower in Denmark) and across time (in the usa the 
difference increased from 0.5 per cent per year during 1973-79 to 2.5 per cent per year 
during 1979-87). 
7 The excepnonal nature of the ux profit recovery is analysed in A. Glyn, “The “Pro- 
ductivity Mirecle”, Profits and Invesument’, in J. Michie, ed., The Ecowemkc Legacy 
1979-92, London 1992. 
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The profit share increased much more in Europe than in Japan, despite 
very similar growth rates of real wages and a faster growth of product- 
ivity in the Japanese economy. The explanation was the continued rapid 
rise in the relative price of consumer goods in Japan (see Figure 1). This 
meant that even a modestly growing real wage required a constant 
share of value added going to workers if they were to afford rapidly 
rising relative prices of consumer goods, such as food and housing, 
supplied from outside the manufacturing sector. The slow growth of 
real wages occurred despite a tight labour market. There was a slightly 
slower growth rate of the population of working age than in the 1960s, 
and the reserves of labour which could be drawn out of agriculture 
considerably diminished. Even an increase in women’s participation in 
paid work did not prevent the number of job offers exceeding the 
number of vacancies in 1989 for the first time since 1974. 


() Budget Deficits 


The budget story (Table rv) is a little more complicated than that 
for inflation and profits. Most governments incurred bigger defi- 
cits in the 1980s (averaging 3.3 per cent of GDP) than in the inter- 
shock period (2.5 per cent)—the upward trend in deficits continued 
well into the 1980s (the UK and Germany were notable excep- 
tions). 


Table IV 
Budget balances i 
(General government, % GDP, average for period) 

1974-79 1980-90 1990 
oo -2.5 -3.3 -1.6 
Europe core 4.2 -5.4 -4.3 
Corporatist 0.2 0.0 1.5 
USA -1.4 -3.3 -2.4 
Japan -3.4 -1.1 3.0 


Source. OBCD Hrtterscal Ssatisixs. 


The later 19808 saw a rather general reversal of the rising trend in 
budget deficits; by 1989 the average deficit was below 2 per cent, with 
spectacular reductions in a number of countries (Ireland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Japan, UK). Even those countries with continuing high 
deficits (including Italy, Belgium and The Netherlands) were in the 
main no longer pushing up ratios of government debt to GDP beyond 
existing (very high) levels. Average ratios of debt to GDP peaked in 
1987 and were falling sharply in some countries (UK, Australia, 
Sweden, and Japan).® 





8 Greece was exceptional in that debt ratios were rising at the end of the 19808. The 
source for government debt ratios 1s OBCD Ecossanx Ontisok, December 1990, Table 3.4. 
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(a) Strikes 

Despite the notorious difficulties in interpreting strike trends, the 
data for strike incidence (days occupied in strikes per hundred 
workers) tell an interesting story (Table v). 

Table V 


Serikes 
(Days occupied in strikes per 100 workers, average per year) 





1974-79 1980-89 1989-90* 
oecp 40 25 16 
Europe Core 42 21 8 
Corporatist 11 23 10 
USA 47 12 10 
Japan 11 1 0 


* Figures for 1989-90 exclude Greece. 
Searce: Deportment of Employment Garett, December 1991. 


In Japan, the USA and the European core countries, the 1980s brought 
fewer strikes than the intershock period, and in each case strike inci- 
dence was less at the end of the 1980s than during the period as a 
whole. Italy and the UK, the two most strike-prone countries in 
Europe in the intershock period, exemplify this. In both countries at 
the end of the 1980s, strike rates were around one quarter of those of 
the period 1973-79; and the same broad pattern held in Canada and 
Australia, which also had very high strike rates in the intershock 
period. The corporatist countries represent one partial exception in 
that both Finland (the most strike-prone of them) and Sweden (whose 
figures are dominated by a few major disputes), experienced more 
days occupied in strikes in the 1980s than in the 19708 (though still 
few in absolute terms). Of the peripheral European countries, both 
Spain and Greece suffered extensive strike waves at the end of the 
1980s and this bumps up the (unweighted) OECD average. 


(s) Conclusions 


With due allowance for individual exceptions (especially the Southern 
European countries), the overall patterns are rather consistent across 
the USA, Japan, the European core and the corporatist countries. The 
conflict that had previously been manifested in high inflation, profit 
squeezes, budget deficits and strikes was widely moderated in the 
1980s as inflation declined, profits recovered, the government's 
finances stabilized and strikes were at low levels. Moreover, this stabi- 
lization was not simply a cyclical phenomenon; the faster growth at 
the end of the 1980s did not bring a rapid increase in inflation, 
strikes, profit squeezes. If restoration of these dimensions of domestic 
economic stability was the key task of the change in policy regime, 
being seen as a precondition for improved economic performance, 
then the provisional verdict must be that it proved a considerable 
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success. The next section looks at the trend away from egalitarianism 
in the 1980s, partly as a by-product of restoring domestic stability, but 
also as a deliberate policy for the heightening of market incentives. 


2. Inegalitarianism 


The reducing of domestic conflict does not necessarily have to take 
inegalitarian forms. In principle inflation may be reduced at high 
employment levels through acceptance by the trades-union movement 
of the real-wage trend made ‘feasible’ by productivity and terms-of- 
trade movements together with the profit requirements for adequate 
investment. Even if an increase in profitability is called for, the extent 
to which this leads to extra consemption for higher-income groups may 
be curtailed through discouragement of dividend increases and the 
taxation of capital gains. Budget deficits could be closed by an 
increase in taxation falling hardest on top income groups. Strikes 
could be reduced if these policies were seen as the resolution on 
labour’s terms of the conflict generated by slow growth. The alterna- 
tive, inegalitarian pattern would involve higher unemployment, 
together possibly with legislation to weaken trade unions, in order to 
impose the unwinding of inflation whilst profitability was improved. 
The number of strikes, perhaps after a period of defensive conflicts, 
would fall despite lower real wage growth. Profit increases would be 
reflected in rapid increases in (lowly taxed) capital gains on shares, 
whilst consumption from unearned incomes was further boosted by 
high (real) interest rates. Budget deficits would be closed primarily by 
cuts in welfare spending with top income groups benefiting from tax 
cuts. It is the latter inegalitarian pattern of response which dominated 
the OECD in the 1980s, although with some strikingly different 
patterns in the corporatist countries. 


(a) Unemployment and Employment 

The rise in unemployment was one of the most prominent features of 
the ACCs in the 1980s; whilst the basic function of such a rise is to 
weaken labour’s bargaining position overall, unemployment has the 
additional inegalitarian consequence of unloading a disproportionate 
share of the costs of slower growth on to the minority who lose their 
jobs. During the 1980s the unemployment rate averaged nearly 7.5 per 
cent in the OECD, an increase of more than one half compared to 
1974-79. Whilst the rise in unemployment was sharpest in Europe, 
only a handful of countries (Australia, Sweden and the USA) ended the 
1980s with a lower rate than in 1979; and in all these cases the average 
rate was higher in the 1980s than in the intershock period. 


Unemployment is not a comprehensive measure of employment per- 
formance.’ In terms of the employment rate (employment as a 
percentage of population of working age) the corporatist countries 
scored even more strongly in the 1980s. Whilst North America and 
Australia also recorded strong increases in the employment rate, only 


9 See R. Rowthorn and A. Glyn, “The Diversity of ocd Unemployment’, in S. Marglin 
and J Schor, eds , The Golden Age of Capctalism, Oxford 1990. 
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Table VI 
Unemployment, employment, wage differentials 





Unemployment Employment rate Female/Male 
% of population hourly wages 
(average % races) % p.a. change 9% changes 


1974-79 1980-89 1990 1973-79 1979-88 1970-79 1979-89 


oacD 42 74 6.8 -01 0.1 6.4 0.6 
Europe Core 44 7.9 6.5 -0.5 -0.4 6.1 -0.3 
Corporatisr 30 43 4.6 0.7 0.5 79 1.5 
USA 6.7 72 54 0.9 0.7 on oa, 
Japan 1.9 25 21 0.1 0.2 -25 -19 





LO Yeerbesk of Løbonr Stangs The employment rate us the ratio of non-agricoiturel employ- 
ent to non-agricultural populanon of working age. The ranto of female to male wages refers 
ufacturing. 


to man 


the corporatist countries (other than Denmark) achieved both low 
unemloyment and rapid employment growth. The European core 
counries continued to show quite marked declines in the rate of 


employment. 


Description of the availability of work should be complemented by 
analysis of the pattern of pay. Data for the UK and USA show consider- 
able increases in inequality in the distribution of earnings, and this 
appears also to have been true in The Netherlands and Australia.” 
One aspect of wage dispersion for which there is systematic data is the 
female/male differential. It is an especially interesting indicator of the 
shift away from egalitarianism, since it was an explicit objective of 
policy in many countries to increase the relative level of women’s pay. 
In the 1970s, there were generally substantial increases in the ratio of 
female to male hourly earnings in manufacturing (increases of around 
10 percentage points in the UK, Sweden, Ireland and Denmark); Japan 
was the only country to display a fall (see Table vi). In the 1980s, only 
Greece and Norway notched up significant increases (the latter from a 
high starting point). Patchy data point also to a downward trend in 
skill differentials in the 19608 and/or 19708, measured either as the 
ratio of non-manual to manual earnings Japan, Australia, Italy) or as 
the ratio of monthly salaries to weekly wages (Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark); these trends were generally halted in the 1980s and in 
some countries increases in differentials were pronounced (Germany, 
Italy, UK, Norway)." Not only did the corporatist countries have 
, generally very low wage differentials by the 1970s but they seem not to 
have widened much in the 1980s, strikingly enhancing the egalitarian- 
ism of their employment record.” 


© See M Adams, “The distribution of earnings 1973 to 1986’, Department of 
Employment, London 1988 for the ux; and B. Bluestone and B Harrison, The Graet U- 
Tara, New York 1988 for the usa. 

= Data from oscp Employment Oxtiveh, 1987. 

F See in particular Bob Rowthorn’s contribution to Pekkarinen et al, eds., Sacral Cer- 
poratuer, ‘Social Corporansm, Wage Dispersion and Labour Market Performance’. 
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(b) Social Expenditure and Taxation 

One of the strongest features of the 1970s was the rise in the share of 
government spending; in the 1980s the rise was in the main halted. 
Although this is a broader category than welfare expenditure, it was 
first the expansion of the welfare state, and then attempts to cap this 
expansion which dominate the trends in total spending. The halt to 
the rise in government spending occurred even in the corporatist 
countries where the increase had been sharpest in the 19708 (Table vn). 


Table VI 
Government expenditure and top tex rates 





expenditure Change ın top rece 
% of GDP of income tax (%) 
changes 
1970-79 1979-89 c.1980—c.1989 

oscD 8.5 1.2 -17 
Europe Core 7.9 0.1 -14 
Corporatist 10.5 1.3 -11 
USA 2.4 2.1 -37 
Japan 10.2 0.6 -25 


Note: Government expenditure 1s on goods and services (current and capital) and transfers 
but exchides interest 


Sourcer Saunders and Klau, OBCD Emese Stuaies No. 5, Oxley et al, ocd Working paper 
No 90, OCD Ecomoucses u Treasstwa, 1989 


Marked cuts (1 per cent of GDP or more) in the share of social expen- 
diture are confirmed for the UK, Germany, and The Netherlands 
between 1979 and 1989; large reductions in total government spen- 
ding suggest that substantial cuts in the more limited category of 
social expenditure also occurred in Belgium, and probably Australia, 
Sweden and New Zealand.” Other countries (including France, Italy, 
Norway, Finland, Greece and Spain) showed continuing strong 
increases in government expenditure over the 1980s, though the trend 
usually flattened out in the later part of the period. Whilst the uni- 
formity of strong upward trends in social expenditure disappeared 1n 
the 1980s, the group which seems to have definitely reversed the 
pattero is a mixed one containing both social corporatist countries 
and European countries around Germany, all with very high initial 
shares of social expenditure, together with the UK, Australia and New 
Zealand with low initial shares. 


Cuts in the top rate of income tax occurred in every country except 


3 The problem with these dara 1s that they include government consumpton and 
investment on traditional public goods (defence, public administration) and on 
economic services and infrastructure (but not debt interest). Substantial cuts (around 1 
per cent of GDP) in subsidies occurred in a number of countries (UK, Finland, Greece, 
Ireland, Norway, New Zealand, Portmgal); whilst not included in welfare spending, 
such subsidies usually have a strong egalitarian function in maintaining jobs, or 
reducing the prices of essential services. 
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Switzerland, and averaged 17 per cent for the OBCD. The UK and USA 
led the way with cuts of 40 per cent, both countries where the overall 
effective degree of progressiveness of the direct-tax system was already 
very meagre. 


(c) Wealth and Poverty 


Reduced taxation of high incomes must have contributed to the 
increased share of the highest-income 20 per cent of the population 
that occurred in seven out of eight countries for which data is avail- 
able; again the rise was greatest in the UK. Income data exclude capi- 
tal gains. Included in Table vm is a measure for capital gains on 
shares; with equity prices measured as a ratio to workers’ earnings, it 
is a simple indicator of the importance of capital gains in relation to 
earned income. 


Table VIII 
Wealth and poverty 


Share prices/Money wages Poverty, % of population Change in share 
with < 50% of median of wp 20% 


incomes of incomes 
% p.a. changes change late 1970s—mid 

1973-79 1979-89 1979-85 1980s 
oBcD -132 84 1.3 1.2 
Europe core -131 71 1.1 1.2 
Corporatist -13.3 12.2 ne naa 
USA -87 75 2.3 20 
Japan -80 147 La 06 


Sonras: DMF Fraancial Statistics, M. O'Higgins and S. Jenkins, ‘Poverty in the HEC, in R Teekens 


and V van Prasg, Aselyrag Poverty ca the Exrepecs Comsrenity, Brussels 1990; and A. Boltho, 
‘Macroeconomic Trends and Household Welfare in che Industrialtsed Countries since the 
First Oil Shock’, in G. Cornea, ed , Chad Powerty m Indastriatised Countries, London 1992. 


Every OECD country showed a rise in this indicator over the period 
1979-89, the average rise being more than 8 per cent per year (imply- 
ing that real share prices rose some four times as fast as real earnings). 
This reversed the even faster downward trend in this indicator 
between 1973 and 1979. Rises in stock-market prices after 1979 were 
strikingly higher in Japan and in the corporatist countries (particu- 
larly Sweden and Finland) than in the rest of Europe and the usa.“ 
As well as indicating gains for property relative to labour, such rises 
in share prices are suggestive of the degree of confidence as to the 
durability of economic stabilization and overconfidence, as it turned 
out, in the dynamism of recovery. 


Finally, there were quite marked increases in poverty in five out of 
eleven EEC countries for which the HEC assembled data; Ireland 


H Esuumares suggest that consumption out of property incomes declined as share of 
marketed output between 1973 and 1979, but rose sharply during 1979-86, especially 
in the European core countries. See A. Glyn, ‘Corporatism, Patterns of Employment 
and Access to Consumption’, in Pekkarinen, et al, eds., Sectal Corporation 
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showed the biggest rise, with the UK having the greatest increase of 
the higher-income countries. 


(d) Conclusions 


The various dimensions of distribution considered here, despite data 
which is frequently patchy in concept and coverage, point generally in 
the direction of increased inequality in the 1980s. The employment 
picture is the most complicated; as argued in detail elsewhere,” the 
maintenance of relatively high employment in the context of slower 
growth after 1973 could be achieved in a number of ways. At one 
extreme is the ‘market’ solution of low real-wage increases and expan- 
ded job opportunities in the market sector. At the other, more inter- 
ventionist end, subsidies to preserve jobs in the market sector are 
combined with heavy taxation accepted by workers to finance expan- 
sion of public-sector jobs. The former, to which the USA approxi- 
mates, represents a rough and ready egalitarianism, or spreading of 
the misery, which is the rougher the more pronounced are earnings 
differentials. The latter is the conscious, social-democratic egalitarian- 
ism exemplified by Sweden in the 1970s and early 1980s, but generally 
somewhat reined in during the later 1980s as limits to the compres- 
sion of take-home pay were reached. The most inegalitarian outcomes 
in terms of employment took place in the European core (and 
peripherals) where neither market pressures nor collective discipline 
sufficed to prevent unemployment rising sharply. 


Cuts in expenditure on social welfare, reductions in the progress- 
iveness of the tax system, the increased weight of unearned income 
and capital gains during the 1980s, represented a reversal of the egali- 
tarian trend, even in those countries where commitment to full 
employment was consciously preserved. Obviously such reversals 
were from a range of starting points, so that, for example, the cut in 
government spending in Sweden still left it amongst the largest spen- 
ders on social welfare. Moreover, many of the gains made during the 
‘golden age’ were only nibbled ac rather than comprehensively 
reversed. Thus expenditure on social welfare at the end of the 1980s 
was frequently double the share of GDP it had been at the beginning of 
the 1960s, and in no country much under 150 per cent of that starting 
point; similarly the extent to which women’s pay was below that of 
men was generally much less at the end of the 1980s than in the 1960s, 
even in those countries where the 1980s saw some reversal of the trend 
towards reduced differentials. 


3. Financial Instability 


The turn towards free-market policies was displayed most dramatic- 
ally in the sphere of financial deregulation. This was supposed to 
increase the competitiveness of financial markets and thus improve 
resource allocation. Pressed by the combination of high real-interest 
rates and low real returns from productive investment, especially 
in the manufacturing sector, and released from some regulatory 





5 See ibid. 
8&2 


restraints, financial institutions in many ACCs swarmed enthusias- 
tically into new forms and/or higher levels of lending. By the end of 
the 1980s much of this lending had revealed itself as ‘excessive’ and 
the expansion it helped underpin inevitably waned. In addition, in 
the international sphere the abolition of exchange controls, and a 
retreat from official intervention in exchange markets, increased the 
volatility of major currencies. This made less secure the returns from 
real investments dependent on export revenues. 


(a) Consumer Debt 


Easier access to credit and limited growth of real incomes encouraged 
rapid increases in consumer borrowing. Between 1979/80 and the late 
1980s, the household savings ratio fell by 7 percentage points or more 
in Norway, Italy, Sweden, the UK, France and Finland; this implied 
consumers’ expenditure rising around 1 per cent per year faster than 
household income, contributing substantially to the expansion of the 
middle and later 1980s. Only Japan and Germany, together with its 
immediate neighbours in the ‘Deutsche Mark Zone’, more or less main- 
tained savings ratios. The rise in borrowing to finance this consump- 
tion, together with increases in mortgage debt, led to considerable 
increases in total household debts. In most of the G7 countries the 
1980s saw household debts rising from the range 60—80 per cent of 
household income to the range 80-15 per cent; the rise was strongest 
in the UK and Japan, and only Germany and Italy were immune with 
household debts still below 20 per cent of income in 1990.” 


Combined with high real interest rates (from 1982 onwards these 
consistently stayed within the range 2-7 per cent in most ACCS), 
additional borrowing increased the proportion of household 
disposable income paid out as debt interest. In the UK the increase in 
household borrowing was fastest and proceeded furthest as banks and 
building societies were freed to compete aggressively for business and 
did so by easing credit limits for individual borrowers. As a result the 
share of household disposable income paid as debt interest doubled 
from 4.1 per cent in 1978 to 8.6 per cent in 1989. Many borrowers 
were unable to meet these commitments and repossession of houses 
reached record levels. 


(È) Corporate Borrowing and the Financial Sector 


Since capital accumulation declined alongside the fall in profitability, 
corporations could continue financing a high proportion of their 
investments from internal funds, and during the 1980s as a whole 
borrowing was less than in the 19708. At the end of the 1980s, how- 
ever, the investment recovery led to sharply increased borrowing by 
both Japanese and UK corporations (some 10 per cent and 4 per cent 


respectively of GDP in 1989—90). 


In Japan, Germany and France the proportion of companies’ income 
paid out in the form of interest payments was similar at the end of the 


% Dars from oncp Ermsemse Ontleok, June 1992, p. 05. 


1980s to that in 1979; US corporations, however, paid out much more 
in interest (31 per cent of gross profits in 1988 as compared to 24 per 
cent in 1979). Encouraged by the tax concession for debt interest, the 
development of the ‘junk bonds’ market in high-risk high-yielding 
fixed-interest securities enabled US companies to substitute fixed- 
interest borrowing for funds previously supplied by shareholders. By 
1990 borrowing was financing 45 per cent of US corporate assets as 
compared to 32 per cent a decade before. When the market collapsed 
in early 1990, it left many companies in a situation where a sharp 
downturn in their profits would leave them unable to meet their 
interest payments, making bankruptcy likely. 


A careful assessment of the corporate financing position in the USA 
raised the following possible scenario: 


Bankruptcies or financial distress amongst some mayor firms could con- 
tribute to a liquidity crisis in several ways. Perhaps most important would 
be the effect of such news on... fragile confidence ... More directly the 
legal proceedings ininated by bankruptcy would freeze the liabilities of the 
failing firms, converting assets chat the firms’ creditors may have previ- 
ously considered to be fairly liquid into illiquid assets and worsening the 
ill:quidity problem of the creditors. Similarly, major bankruptcies might 
contribute to cash-flow problems of the firms’ suppliers and customers. As 
the liquidity crisis of the 19306 seriously disrupted the ability of the banks 
to function, a corporate liquidity crisis could disrupt the production and 
investment activines of firms. In such a situetion, the liquidity of non- 
financial firms and banks would be closely intertwined ... 7 


The fragility of US corporate financing was compounded by a poten- 
tially more menacing situation in the financial sector itself. The us 
Savings and Loans Institutions (the ‘Thrifts’) incurred enormous 
losses as a result of speculative investments permitted by financial 
deregulation. A very detailed analysis in early 1989 of the losses likely 
in this sector reached a figure of almost $150 billion, with the costs 
being born 85 per cent by the taxpayer (because of state guarantees to 
depositors). The analysis of the cost of resolving the “Thrift Crisis’ also 
concluded gloomily that ‘the problems among thrifts have obscured 
from public view a taxpayer obligation for failed banks that in other 
times would be highly unsettling.’ The authors explain thar ‘given the 
large number and asset size of weak banks, the extent to which... 
accounting techniques hide market value losses, it is possible that 
losses in the commercial banking industry could eclipse those in the 
thrift industry, especially if the economy enters a recession, before the 
weak capitalization of many banks is corrected.’* These losses, 
stemming from agriculture, real estate and the oil industry within the 
USA and from lending to the LDCs, would reduce the capital of many 
major banks to a perilously low level. 


Whilst these conditions were specific to the USA, there was extreme 





7B Bernanke and J. Campbell, ‘Is There a Corporate Debt Crisis”, Brookengs Papers 
on Economic Activity, 1, 1988, p. 96. 

*D. Bronburgh, A. Carron and E. Litan, ‘Clearing up the Depository Insotunons 
Mess’, Breekrags Papers on Econemxc Activity, 1, 1988, pp. 250, 283. 
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speculative activity in the Japanese financial market as well. The share 
price boom of the 1980s pushed prices, in relation co the underlying 
value of assets, well above the 1973 level, even though the underlying 
profit rate in Japan was far below that of the early 19708. With lower 
profitability from productive activity than previously, in manufac- 
turing and services, part of the explanation for rising share prices was 
expectation of continuing capital gains on the assets held by com- 
panies, such as office blocks in central Tokyo. By the end of 1990, 
however, the stock-market boom had collapsed with prices down by 
about 40 per cent as compared to their peak. This threatened the 
viability of major banks who had used capital gains on their holdings 
of shares as a capital base for a massive increase in lending, especially 
to property companies. 


(c) Conclusions 


The financial system in the ACCs presents a strikingly less reassuring 
picture than do the indicators of the intensity of conflict over distribu- 
tion reviewed in Section 1. The basis for renewed capital accumula- 
tion which seemed to have been indicated by reduced inflation and 
restored profits, and was reflected in increasing inequality, coexisted 
with severe financial strains. The overall impact on the scale, pattern 
and effects of capital accumulation form the subject of the next 
section of this article. 


4, Capital Accumulation 
(a) Business Investment 


Business investment collapsed during 1974-75 and its recovery during 
the rest of the intershock period was modest by golden-age standards. 
So the growth rate of the business-capital stock slid down from 5.4 per 
cent per anoum during 1973 to 4.4 per cent per annum during 1979; 
the decline was greatest in Japan and smallest in the USA (see Table 
1X). Manufacturing suffered from an even sharper decline, especially 
in Europe where the growth rate of the capital stock halved between 
1973 and 1979 to 2 per cent per annum. 


The three years of very slow growth after 1979 saw fixed investment 
stagnate. By 1983 the growth rate of the business-capital stock had 
sunk to 3.2 per cent per annum and manufacturing to 2.0 per cent. In 
Europe the manufacturing-capital stock was growing by less than 1 
per cent per year. There was a strong increase in investment after 
1982, but the much-vaunted ‘investment boom’ was not as strong as 
average growth during both recessions and recoveries in the 1960s. 
Nevertheless coming after a decade of weak investment, the recovery 
pushed up the growth rate of the capital stock. For the ACCs as a 
whole the rate of accumulation in business recovered to 4.6 per cent 
per annum in 1989 and 3.2 per cent in manufacturing. For business 
the rate of accumulation was still around one fifth Japan) to one third 
(Europe) below the 1973 rate; in manufacturing the shortfall was 
larger (one quarter in Japan to one half in Europe). 


Whilst the decline in accumulation up to the early 19808 broadly 
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Table IX 


The accumulation rate 1960-89 
(Average annual % growth rates of capital stock) 





Business 

1960-73 1973-79 1979-89 1979 1983 1989 
USA 3.7 3.7 3.5 4.3 2.8 3.5 
Europe 5.2 3.8 2.9 3.6 2.6 3.4 
Japao 12.4 6.6 7.3 6.6 6.5 9.4 
ACC 5.0 4.1 3.9 4.4 3.2 4.6 

Manufacturing 

1960-73 1973-79 1979-89 1979 1983 1989 
USA 4.0 3.9 2.3 4.1 1.3 2.1 
Europe 5.1 2.4 1.3 2.1 0.8 2.0 
Japan 12.4 5.4 6.3 49 5.4 7.6 
ACC 5.5 3.6 2.9 3.5 1.9 3.2 





Seercs. Armstrong et al, Capetetrcm Sems 1945, Tables A3, A6. 


follows the decline in profitability, the subsequent pattern of recovery 
is surprising. In Japan, where the rate of profit fell most after 1973 
and recovered least, the rate of accumulation has recovered most and 
by the end of the 1980s was not very far below the 1973 rate.” In Eur- 
ope, where the years of stagnation and mass unemployment by and 
large restored profitability, the recovery of accumulation has been 
very tentative. The USA saw less pronounced trends in profits and 
investment (Figures U-IV). 


Part of the explanation for buoyant Japanese investment probably lies 
in the fact that, despite its sharp fall, the profit rate in Japan appears 
to have still been higher than elsewhere (though conclusions must be 
tentative due to the difficulty of making comparisons of profitability 
across countries where methods of calculation differ). Since 1973 the 
average profit rate in business has been higher than in the other major 
countries with the most comparable estimates (16 per cent in Japan as 
compared to n per cent in Germany and the USA, and 6 per cent in 
the UK). Moreover, the profit rate has been much more stable in 
Japan than in most of the other countries, which is an important 
factor in maintaining capitalist confidence. 


The lack of relation between profit recovery and investment response 


2 The profit-rate recovery depended on the ourput-caprtal ratio as well as the profit 
share; in the 198cs the downward trend in ourput-capitel ratios was halted as the 
prices of capital goods grew more slowly than output prices. By 1987 the profit rate in 
Europe was at its 1973 level in both business and manufacturing, though sull 
somewhat below its 1960 peak; in Japan the business profit rate was around two 
thirds, and the manufacturing race less than one half of 1973 rates. US rates were 
around one fifth to one third below 1973 rates. See Armstrong et al, Capitalism Since 
1945, ch 14 for more detail. 
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Figure 0 
United States business accumulation and profit rates, 1960—89 
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Figure II 
Japenese business accumulation and profit rates, 1960-89 
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Europe business accumulation and profit rates, 1960-89 
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Soares. Armstrong et al , Capetalssee Serce 1045. 


in the 1980s is confirmed by dara for the manufacturing sectors of a 
larger group of countries. Japan is by no means the only ‘perverse’ 
case; Canada and Norway secured rapid increases in investment 
without profit recoveries, whereas a sharp profit increase in UK 
manufacturing failed to secure an investment boom. There is really 
no cross sectional relationship at all between the profit recovery 
in the 1980s and the growth of manufacturing investment.” 
This analysis is confirmed by more sophisticated econometric 
analysis showing that profitability is but one influence on invest- 
ment amongst others.” It certainly suggests that increasing 
profitability is neither necessary nor sufficient to secure an increase 
in investment. 


* Figure 4.3 in A. Glyn “The “Productivity Miracle”, Profits and Investment’, 
confirms this, Dera in R. Ford and P. Poret, ‘Business Investment in the oscD 
Countries’, oacp Eromemic Studies, No. 16, 1991, show that business-investment 
growth accelerated sharply (more than 2 per cent per annum) after 1979 in Finland, 
Japan, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium and the UK (as compared to growth during 
1970-79); however, it slowed down sharply in Norway, Denmark, Greece end Ire- 
land. Putting this data beside osc calculanons for the profit shere in business 
(OECD Beowemic Oatisek, December 1990 Table 55), which is less than ideal being 
gross of capital consumption and including housing rents, suggests a simular lack 
relation between profit recovery in the 1980s and investment response to that in 
manufacturing (neither the investment share, nor the growth rare of business invest- 
ment, nor its acceleration in the 1980s is significantly correlated with the profit 
share in business at the beginning of the 19808 or its change during the 1980s). 

=V, Bhaskar and A. Glyn, ‘Profitability and Investment: Evidence from the 
Advanced Capitalist Countries’, forthcoming in H. Gints and J. Epstein, eds., The 
Petitecal Economy of Investment, Saving and Finance. 
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It seems probable that the particular weakness of manufacturing 
investment, the sector where international competition was extremely 
strong and increasing in the 19803, owes something to international 
financial instability. Substantial year-to-year swings in effective 
exchange rates have rendered returns from manufacturing more 
uncertain as compared to sectors more protected from competition. 
Together with fears of protectionism, it also increased the attractive- 
ness of direct investment to service markets overseas rather than 
exports; such inward direct investment grew twice as fast as imports 
into OECD countries during the 1980s, and especially fast into the USA, 
whose exchange rate fluctuated spectacularly.2 


In a number of countries the period since 1979 has seen a strong twist 
in the pattern of investment away from manufacturing towards 
distribution and the financial sectors. In the UK, between 1979 and 
1989 investment in industry and agriculture stagnated, that in distri- 
bution rose by two thirds, and that in finance more than trebled. The 
data suggest a similar, and possibly more exaggerated pattern in the 
USA. In other countries, such as France, Germany and Finland, there 
was no noticeable bias towards distribution investment, and the bias 
in favour of finance was less extreme. 


In addition to business investment, three other categories of 
expenditure relevant to long-run growth potential should also be con- 
sidered: government infrastructure investment, education spending, 
and expenditure on R&D. Government investment (which is a broader 
category than infrastructure investment, as it includes housing, hospi- 
tals and so forth) fell in the OECD from an average of 3.4 per cent of 
GDP in 1979 to 2.8 per cent in 1989. In many countries (UK, Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, Australia, New Zealand) the cut was by 
more than one third and most probably included a severe decline in 
infrastructural investment. 


Education spending fared rather betrer than infrastructure; out of 
eleven countries with data (including the USA and UK) The 
Netherlands was the only one to report a substantial decline in the 
share of education spending in GDP. With demographic factors 
generally favourable, real spending per student rose at some LI per cent 
per annum on average in the OECD countries, though this was down 


= It is very important to note that the relatrve weakness of manufacturing invest- 
ment did see reflect a relatively slow growth of manufacturing output. Between 1979 
and 1990 this grew at 2.6 per cent per year in OBCD as compared to 2.7 per cent per 
year for total output. The widespread perception of ‘deindustrializacion’ refers to 
manufacturing employment which fell at 0.3 per cent per year, whilst total employment 
rose at 1.2 per cent per year; in mourn the decline in the share of manufacturing 
employment reflected much faster productivity growth in manufacmring. See R. 
Rowthorn and J. Wells, Dæsdastrialisatma and Poresge Trade, Cambridge 1987, for a 
thorough study. 

3 See Figure 4.4 in A. Glyn, “The “Productivity Miracle”, Profits and Investment’. 
Dara for finance investment generally includes assets leased out to other sectors; for the 
UK ıs it possible to correct for this, bur elsewhere (including the usa and Norway) 
where finance investment was apparently very buoyant in the 1980s no corrections 
appear possible. Nevertheless a high level of ‘genuine’ investment within the finance 
sector of these countries seems likely. 
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from 1.8 per cent in the second half of the 1970s. Country experience 
was very diverse: in the USA spending per student accelerated from 
0.6 per cent per annum to 4.2 per cent per annum; in the UK it 
continued to decline at about 2 per cent per annum; whilst in Japan 
and Sweden it fell after 1980 having risen more than 4 per cent per 
annum in the later 19703. B&D spending is one of the few features of 
the 19803 which might suggest improved future growth. Real R&D 
spending rose on average at 5.6 per cent per annum in the period 
1980-85 compared to 3.9 per cent per annum during the 1970s; 
Germany and the UK were notable exceptions with slowdowns in R&D 
growth. 


(b) Investment and Productivity Growth 


A slowing down of the pace of investment not only represents slower 
growing demand, but also hampers productivity growth. On average, 
the much slower productivity growth of the intershock period was no 
more than maintained, and in Europe generally productivity growth 
declined: 


Table X 
Labour productivity 
(Average annual % growth rates) 

USA Japan Europe 
Business 
1960-73 2.2 8.6 4.2 
1973-79 0.0 2.9 2.3 
1979-90 0.5 3.0 2.2 
Manufacturing (hourly) 
1960-73 3.3 10.3 6.0 
1973-79 1.4 5.5 40 
1979-89 3.6 5.5 3.2 


Note: Europe is an unweighted average of growth rares for nine countries. 
Sexrces, OBCD Ecoma Outlesk, June 1992, Table 43, BLI, Membly Lebewr Remew, May 1991, 
Table 50 . 


The decline ın productivity growth as compared to the golden age was 
particularly large in Japan (5—6 per cent per annum slowdown in both 
business and manufacturing) and rather less elsewhere (15-3 per cent 
per annum in Europe and in us business). The usual pattern was for 
productivity growth to slow down as much as, and usually rather 
more than, the growth of fixed capital per worker.% So whilst the 
general factor behind the productivity slowdown was the decline in 





4 Dare on government investment and education spending are from Oxley et aL, and 
on R&D from S Englander and A. Mitrelstadt, “Total Factor Productrvity: Mecro- 
economic Serucmaral Aspects of the Slowdown’, oncD Ecowesrsc Studies, No. 10, 1988. 
%4 See Figure 14.3 un Armstrong ct al., Capetalssm Srace 1945. 
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accumulation, even the investment which did take place yielded 
smaller productivity gains.* 


Marked accelerations in productivity growth in manufacturing in the 
1980s were confined to a very few countries—the UK and the USA 
where manufacturing investment was stagnant, and probably Finland 
where it was more buoyant. In these cases productivity recovered 
from intershock stagnation and approached golden-age, pre-1973 rates 
of growth. For the business sector as a whole, it appears that only in 
New Zealand did productivity growth show a sharp increase in the 
19803 (but from -12 to 1.4 per cent per annum), and only there was it 
within 1 percentage point of the pre-1973 growth rate. Productivity 
growth in services was generally slower in the 1980s than the 1970s, let 
alone the 1960s. The twist in investment towards the services sector 
noted for a number of countries does not seem to have yielded consi- 
derable productivity gains. A recent OECD study 7 noted the failure of 
productivity growth to recover in the ‘information-intensive’ service 
industries—retail and wholesale trade, transport and communication, 
finance and business services, citing as possible explanations misinvest- 
ment and time required for staff to be trained to use the technologies. 


The most spectacular case of productivity recovery was represented 
by UK manufacturing, where hourly productivity growth accelerated 
from LI per cent per year during 1973-79 to 4.2 per cent per year for 
1979-89. The fact that this reflected rationalization rather than mod- 
ernization is indicated by the very weak manufacturing investment 
noted above. Careful examination suggests™ that the ‘shock effect’ of 
the very severe manufacturing recession in the UK (output fell by 14 
per cent between 1979 and 1981) was the major factor behind the 
productivity recovery. The largest and most unionized plants bore a 
disproportionate share of the closures and showed the biggest increase 
in productivity. Firms shed the excess labour which was the legacy of 
the intershock period when slow growth was combined with union 
and government pressures towards job maintenance. The most dram- 
atic examples of rationalization took place in nationalized industries, 
steel and coal, after long and bitter strikes. In the UK coal industry 
productivity more than doubled after the 1984-85 miners’ strike; by 
1989 employment was one third of the level seven years before, 
as ‘uneconomic’ pits were closed and productivity driven up in the 
rest. In the private sector the pattern of confrontation with the labour 
force and subsequent rationalization was less dramatic. Even if more 





>> P, Romer, ‘Crazy Explanations of the Productivity Slowdown’, in Nam Macrescenem- 
xs Asanal, Chicago 1987, presents a theoretical model where productivity growth 
depends, because of economies of scale, far more closely on capital accumulation than 
the neoclassical cradition allows; this seems consistent with the long-run relationship 
between growth of capital per worker and of productivity shown by Romer sad by 
Gtyn et al, “The Rise and Fall of the Golden Age’, in Marglin and Schor, The Golden 
Age of Capetalism. Englander and Mittelstadt also provide evidence that the contribu- 
tion of capital accumulation to the post-1973 productivity slowdown is greater than 
conventional neoclassical growth accounting indicates; they also emphasize the role of 
slow output growth, itself partly a reflection of weak investment. 

77 Englander and Mirtelstadr, 

# N. Oulton, ‘Labour Productivity in ux Manufacturing in the 1970s and 19808’, 
National Insteruse Beonemic Review, 20. 132, 1990. 
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‘cooperative’ attitudes from workers and unions persisted in the UK, 
it is difficult to see how rapid productivity growth could be main- 
tained without a much higher level of industrial investment than was 
forthcoming, even before the recession which began in 1990. 


Productivity growth which derived from rationalization, with output 
stagnant and employment falling, had a strongly inegalitarian impact 
in the UK. The main sufferers were those who lost their jobs, and 
remained unemployed or took worse-paid jobs. Workers in UK manu- 
facturing who kept their jobs achieved real wage increases of more 
than one quarter in the decade after 1979; but the total real-wage bill 
stagnated, real profits grew much faster than wages, and dividends 
grew faster than profits. By 1989 real dividends were 73 per cent 
higher in UK manufacturing than in 1979, whereas the total real-wage 
bill was nearly 5 per cent lower.” Far from providing the incentives 
for higher productive investment (and thus long-term expansion of 
output and jobs), this redistribution from labour was squandered in 
consumption from capital gains and in speculative overinvestments in 
some service sectors. 


There is a general belief that increasing inequality is justified in order 
to secure a faster rate of growth. The prestigious World Development 
Report 1991, put out by the World Bank—often criticized for paying 
insufficient attention to inequality—noted that ‘there is no evidence 
that saving is positively related to income inequality or thet income 
inequality leads to higher growth. If anything, it seems that inequality 
is associated with slower growth’ (p. 137). Whilst the World Bank’s 
figures refer mainly to developing countries, the same relationship 
holds also for the ACCs (see Figure v). The economies with the most 
unequal income distribution at the beginning of the 1980s, like the 
USA and Switrerland, showed far slower productivity growth in 
business during the subsequent decade than did countries like Japan, 
Belgium and Sweden where incomes are apparently most evenly 
distributed.» Whilst some policies simultaneously worsen income 
distribution and raise growth of productivity in a restricted sector of 
the economy (as the example of UK manufacturing discussed earlier 
shows), the general case for increasing inequality to raise growth 
receives no empirical support. Yet the return of stagnation in the 
early 19908 saw a redoubling of the demands from the IMF and other 
international organizations for the inegalitarian policies of the 1980s, 
as the final section will show. 


5. Into the 19908 
The expansion of the later 19803 was rather moderate. Only in 1984 


» A. Glyn, “The “Productivity Miradie”, Profits and Investment’, Table 4.2. 

I Data for sixteen oacb countries from Whrid Develepment Report 1991, Table 30, on the 
ratio of incomes recerved by the top 20 per cent and bortom 20 per cent, and from Oncp E- 
som Oxtieek, December 1991, Table 48, for productrvity growth in the business sector 
The inequality deta exctudes undistributed profits (or the capital gains they give rise 
to), but ceraunly suggests that inequality in the diseribution of personal incomes 1s not, 
as is often asserted, associated with faster growth (through, for example, greater avail- 
ability of sevings from the rich, or greater work effort from top managers). 
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Figure V 
Inequality and productivity 1979-90 
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and 1988 did OECD growth exceed 4 per cent, and in neither of these 
peak years did it reach the average growth rate of 1960-73. Growth 
slowed to Lo per cent in 1991 and to L8 per cent (according to the 
OECD's perhaps optimistic forecast) in 1992. The UK, USA and Sweden 
were amongst the eight OECD countries where GDP was lower in 1991 
as a whole than in 1990; only in Finland, particularly hit by the 
collapse of markets in the ex-USSR, was GDP expected to fall for a 
second year in 1992. 


Much attention has been devoted to falling consumption, as house- 
holds increased their savings rates‘in order to repay debts. This 
extreme consumption weakness characterized the UK, but elsewhere it 
was rather a case of savings ratios ceasing to fall so that consumption 
was no longer rising exceptionally fast.” Business investment played 
a very important role in the slowdown, falling by 7 per cent in the USA 
in 1991 (the biggest fall since 1975), and 12 per cent in the UK (the 
biggest postwar fall). Even Japan, where investment had grown very 
fast in the later 1980s (see Section 4) is forecast to show lower business 
investment in 1992 (the first fall since 1975), and the OECD wondered 
whether even that level of investment and thus capital-stock growth 
would be sustainable. Germany’s investment boom of 1989—91 (the 
strongest since the 1960s) also petered out in 1992. 


One contributory factor to the investment slowdown was that the easy 
credit conditions of the later 1980s were reversed as banks restricted 
their lending in order to restore their balance sheets and make good 
their mounting bad debts. The OECD noted that ‘Structural problems 





= See oncp Ecomemax Oxtlesh, June 1992, Table 35 


have been less pronounced in European credit markets than in those 
of the USA and Japan. Nevertheless debt burdens did reach dangerous 
levels in the UK... In some Nordic countries, banks suffered serious 
asset quality deterioration’ (Economic Ontlook, June 1992, p. 17). In 
Sweden the new Conservative government was forced into rescuing 
banks which had got into trouble as a result of the Social Democrats’ 
policy of financial liberalization. 


The OECD and IMF are urging redoubled efforts towards fiscal consol- 
idation and market deregulation. Reflecting the rise in government 
deficits as growth slowed and as (in Sweden and the UK for example) 
tax rates were cut,” OECD is calling for reduced public borrowing in 
order not to crowd out private investment once the OECD economies 
pick up; the mr believes that tighter budgets (preferably by cutting 
government expenditure rather than increasing taxation) soon leads 
to higher output and employment ‘as both supply and demand 
increase in response to increased efficiency, productivity and income 
growth’ .33 


Both organizations argue, in practically identical terms, for more 
labour-market deregulation; for example, the OECD states that ‘high 
costs of hiring and firing, minimum-wage requirements and wage- 
bargaining systems unsuited to local market conditions seem—in 
spite of sporadic reforms—to be obstacles to prompt lebour-market 
adjustments and thus to the creation of jobs.’ Perhaps the most 
significant adjustment in the orthodox thinking, going against the 
trend of reducing the economic role of the government since the late 
19708, is greater emphasis on the importance of training. 


6. Conclusions 


The OECD hopes that unemployment will stabilize in 1993 at around 
7-5 per cent in OECD and 9.5 per cent in Europe, half a per cent lower 
than peak levels of the early 1980s. This may prove optimistic. This 
article has documented the important process of the stabilization of 
domestic conflict in the ACCs in the 1980s, as witnessed by the decline 
in inflation rates, budget deficits, strike levels and a rather wide- 
spread restoration of profitability (Section 1). Furthermore, the ear- 
lier trend towards egalitarianism was moderated or reversed in most 
countries (Section 2). In the European core the availability of employ- 
ment declined; the reduction in inequality of earnings, especially of 
women’s pay, was generally halted or reversed, as was the upward 
trend of spending on the welfare state; the progressiveness of the tax 
system was reduced; there were very large capital gains from shares; 
and poverty tended to rise. These central planks of the orthodoxy— 
financial and social discipline combined with greater incentives— 
notably failed to lay the basis for a durable expansion at the end of the 





Government deficits had been pared down from 4 per cent of GDP 1n 1983 to I per 
cent in 1989, by 1992 they were 3 per cent of GDP, and ratios of debt to Gpe were back 
on the increase in Europe and the uta (oncD Ecowas Ontleek, June 1992). 

3 por World Ecomemnsc Oxtleak, May 1992, p. 16. 

M oD Essems Oxtlesk, June 1992, p x. 
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1980s. The investment recovery that took place in the 1980s left rates 
of accumulation, especially in Europe, well below those achieved in 
the golden age. Manufacturing investment has been particularly weak 
and generally unresponsive to the recovery of profitability. A number 
of countries saw an important twisting of the pattern of investment 
towards distribution and finance, sectors particularly linked to con- 
sumption booms and relatively insulated from increasingly intense— 
and, with seesawing exchange races, decreasingly predictable—inter- 
national competition. Productivity growth was generally weak in 
manufacturing, with the notable exception of the UK and a few other 
countries, where fierce rationalization was successfully carried through, 
but with strongly inegalitarian consequences. In services, where much 
investment was concentrated, productivity growth was very slow 
(Section 4). Indeed the expansion of the later 1980s that did occur was 
propped up and distorted by an unsustainable credit expansion 
(Section 3). Unwinding the resulting patterns of financial fragility, 
especially in the USA, Japan and the UK, is acting as a continuing 
deflationary impetus. Undaunted, the IMF and OECD are calling for 
the policies of financial ‘orthodoxy and market deregulation to be 
redoubled (Section 5). For them, failure of their policy prescriptions 
to generate the hoped-for sustained recovery merely shows, axiomatic- 
ally, that they have not been pursued relentlessly enough. 
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The Danish No to Maastricht 


June and 1992 was a remarkable day in the history of Denmark, and 
perhaps in the history of post-World War I] Europe. In a referendum 
a majority of Danes rejected the Treaty of Maastricht, which a few 
months earlier had so laboriously been knit together by the Ec heads 
of government, their foreign ministers and Brussels bureaucrats. It is 
true thar the No victory was won by a very narrow margin—s0.7 per 
cent against, as opposed to 49.3 per cent for, a difference of approx- 
imately 40,000 votes. Nevertheless, rejection of the Treaty dealt a 
severe blow to the political and economic establishment in the 
country; and, notwithstanding Denmark's relatively minor status 
within the EC, it certainly disturbed the Eurocrats. Furthermore, it 
seems to have played a decisive role in Francois Mitrerrand’s decision 
to put the issue to the French people in a similar referendum. 


It is no easy task to explain the No majority. In the pre-vote propa- 
ganda campaign the Yes side included the leaderships of all che major 
parties: the Conservative and Liberal parties in the Schlüter govern- 
ment, a united Social Democratic leadership, the Radical Liberals, 
and the Centre Democrats. The small Christian Democrat party was 
split. Only the ulera-liberal Progress Party and the Socialist People’s 
Party advocated a No vote, The Yes side represented a parliamentary 
majority of more than 75 per cent. In addition, the employers’ associa- 
tions, the farmers’ organizations and, most notably, the crades-union 
leadership, unanimously recommended acceptance. They all poured 
millions of kroner into the campaign. 


Media coverage followed the same pattern. With the exception of one 
independent paper, all daily newspaper editorials argued strongly for 
a Yes—although the letters pages indicated mixed attitudes among 
readers. The two national television channels abandoned their tradi- 
tional neutrality, and packed their information and debate pro- 
grammes with Yes supporters. 


The odds therefore seemed heavily stacked against the No campaign- 
ers. Moreover, the latter formed an alliance of extremely diverse inter- 
ests, ranging from old-time communists, democratic socialists, rank- 
and-file crade unionists, committed environmentalists, conservative 
nationalists, and ultra-liberals (from the Progress Party). 


The nucleus of the opposition was the Popular Movement Against the 
EC, which was established before the 1972 referendum on Denmark's 
entry. It is a broad cross-party organization with a long tradition of 
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propagandizing against the Common Market. It has tirelessly moni- 
tored government policy and the attitude of the parliamentary major- 
ity toward the EC. The Popular Movement has given voice to the scep- 
ticism and reluctance felt by large sections of the Danish population 
toward the accelerating process of integration into the Community. 
The Movement has, with justification, long had a reputation for being 
dominated by the Left; nevertheless, the No majority could certainly 
not have been achieved had support simply been limited to those 
closely aligned with it. Indeed, opinion polls and the final result show 
that, in sociological and political terms, the No voters represent a very 
broad spectrum of the Danish population. 


Significantly, there are signs that even powerful pro-European interest 
groups, such as the farmers and fishermen—since the 1960s the 
strongest advocates of the Common Market—are beginning to grow 
restless. Although in the case of the latter groups an overwhelming 
majority reaffirmed their commitment by voting Yes, the referendum 
result makes clear that such core support is beginning to break down, 
as dissatisfaction mounts at the constant intervention from Brussels 
into the functioning of a free-market economy. More and more people 
in the key sectors regard the future Inner Markets as some kind of 
authoritarian planned economy that will permanendy narrow the 
scope for decision-making by independent producers. They encounter 
decrees from the bureaucrats every day and consider them harmful to 
their own business interests, as well as to the national economy. 
Although suck economic independence is largely illusory, for groups 
such as the farmers it is nevertheless a strongly held belief, and conse- 
quently resentment is felt at the interference of Eurocrats who have no 
experience of practical life. 


The Nationalist Dimension 


A substantial part of the No vote came from a growing group of neo- 
nationalists, representing differing political: viewpoints. The organ- 
ized opposition to the EC has always included a small nationalist 
section who argued against the loss of Denmark’s thousand-year-old 
independence and sovereignty. On this occasion, however, they were 
joined by a large number of voters who had accepted EC membership 
as long as it dealt only with economic cooperation, but who rejected 
the proposed political union as a development that would destroy the 
Danish nation. Long-term plans for a common defence policy, together 
with replacement of the national currency, the krone, by the ECU, sig- 
nal for many the elimination of the sovereign Danish state. Some of 
these nationalists are strongly xenophobic, some even racist, arguing that 
in a political union with open borders Denmark will lose control over 
the admission of immigrants and political refugees; a wave of inter- 
national crime will then sweep through our peaceful country. In short, the 
Danish national character stands to be corrupted by foreign influence. 


These various groups on the Right were, of course, a significant factor 
in the success of the No campaign. But the majority of No votes came 
from those who receive some form of state benefit or support—from 
the middle strata employed in the social services and education, and, 
more importantly, from the working class, people who traditionally 
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support the Social Democrats and the Socialist People’s Party. The 
latter party has opposed BC membership from the beginning, and its 
recommendation to vote No appears to have been followed by some 
9o per cent of its traditional supporters. The position of the Social 
Democrats stands in stark contrast however. More than 60 per cent of 
their voters failed to follow the Yes recommendation from the party 
leadership—a vote of no confidence like that in the 1972 referendum, 
which on that occasion split the party from top to bottom. Similarly, 
a majority of trades-union members rejected the arguments for a Yes 
vote put forward by their national leaders. 


Thus the referendum again brought to the surface the controversy 
within the labour movement over the future of the welfare state. The 
Yes side maintain that only within the international economic and 
political framework of the EC is it possible to ensure economic growth 
and thus guarantee the welfare measures for which the labour move- 
ment has fought so hard over the past sixty years. The opposition, on 
the other hand, claim that further integration will eventually lead to 
elimination of the welfare state, or at least the replacement of Scan- 
dinavian welfare norms by a Continental model. In spite of the much 
talked about social dimension, the No side foresee a radical shift away 
from state intervention in favour of market forces. This would signal 
the end of one of the basic principles of the Scandinavian welfare 
model, so-called ‘decommodification’, which provides an adequate 
existence for all who are unable to function productively in the mar- 
ket economy. 


For trades-union opponents of the Maastricht Treaty the decision was 
also tied up with another fundamental issue, the operation of the 
Danish labour market, which for more than a century has depended 
upon a complex network of collective agreements covering virtually 
all labour relations in both private and public sectors. It has been 
sustained by an extraordinary degree of organization on the part of 
both employers and workers, and has developed through a process of 
conflict and compromise over many decades. The Yes side wishes to 
preserve this system and perhaps even export the concept of 
comprehensive collective agreements to the rest of the EC, and indeed 
to Eastern Europe. Nevertheless they agree that the days of exclusively 
national agreements are over. The internationalization of capital and 
the advent of huge transnational corporations will force the crades- 
union movement in turn to follow suit: to organize and to negotiate 
collective agreements internationally. 


According to those trades unionists aligned with the No vote, such 
internationalization of the movement will not occur, because the 
labour market outside northwestern Europe is insufficiently well 
organized to make such agreements possible. For them, such organiz- 
ational weakness—particularly in southern Europe and Britain—will 
undermine the demands for international agreements; it will therefore 
be very easy for the international corporations to play the national 
unions- off against each other. The opposition is well aware that the 
Danish/Scandinavian model of the labour market operates within 
very specific conditions. In the first place, the countries are relatively 
small with social formations far less complex and prone to fluctuation 
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than those of the larger member-states of the EC. Secondly, in what are 
overwhelmingly agrarian economies the industrial bourgeoisie has 
been, at least until the 1960s, considerably weaker than in most other 
European countries. Thirdly, until very recently capitalism has 
functioned primarily on a national basis. These three factors have 
enabled the trade unions, with their considerable organizational 
strength, to act as ‘equal’ parmer in labour relations. What the No 
side now fear is the reduction of this power to a level comparable to 
that of Continental and British unions. 


Preserving Danish Democracy 

Despite their differing stresses and orientations, groups in the No 
movement do share a set of core values, rooted in a deep concern 
about the future of the Danish model of democracy and the country’s 
independence. For it is a commonly held view that Danish democracy 
differs radically from Continental models, whether of Jacobin or Prus- 
sian origin—differences that emerge in comparisons of the various 
historical traditions and that are observable in the present-day func- 
tioning of political systems. Whether or not this view of a specific 
Danish/Scandinavian model of democracy is well founded is, in a sense, 
beside the point; the important factor is that the idea has popular cre- 
dence, and has thus helped considerably to shape attitudes toward the 
EC. What is clear is that a majority of Danes have voiced strong con- 
cern about the need to preserve fundamental democratic values. 


Danish democracy was, after all, won not by the bourgeoisie but by 
independent farmers and the workers—its main constituent elements 
were generated from below, in the local communities. The farmers’ 
self-managed cooperative institucions and highschools provided their 
basic grounding in egalitarian values and representative decision- 
making—in the operation of democracy at all levels of society, that is, and 
not merely the workings of parliamentary politics. Similarly, the creation 
of a trades-union movement involving every occupation, across the 
entire country, enabled the workers to gain a similar education. Thus, 
in due course, the farmers and workers were able to take control of 
politics at the national level. This process, initiated more than a hun- 
dred years ago, has largely been forgotten by the communities. The 
important fact today, however, is that the radical conception of demo- 
cracy has been adopted by the new middle strata of public and private 
employees outside the productive sectors. What is more, since the 
1960s these groups have reshaped the tradition by practising new 
forms of basic democracy in their workplaces and local communities. 


In recent decades, of course, international integration has in some 
respects moderated this legacy. Nevertheless, the No vote may be 
considered a direct consequence of this radical conception of democ- 
racy, which survives as a living political current, finding expression 
also, of course, in governmental and parliamentary politics, often 
with the participation of politicians reared in the popular tradition. 
The rejection of Maastricht represented a reassertion by ordinary 
people of their right to formulate, and work to satisfy, their own 
needs. For there is a general feeling—one shared by many supporters 
of the Yes campaign—that this democratic tradition cannot survive 
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within the framework of the proposed European political union. The 
bureaucracy in Brussels is too far away and, besides, is impervious to 
the claims of popular movements. The conception of democracy nour- 
ished in the corridors of EC institutions leaves no room for such parti- 
cipation and accountability. In short, the BC suffers from what has 
been called a ‘democratic deficit’. 


One further important fact helps to explain the No vote. Historically, 
the democratic traditions of the farmers’ movement, the working class 
and indeed the new left have been combined with a moderate nation- 
alism. In the case of the labour movement, internationalism was a 
dominant feature in the early years, but around the turn of the century 
the socialists constructed a vision that complemented this outlook 
with a positive estimation of national values. When, in the interwar 
period, the Social Democrats assumed power and, subsequently, 
undertook the construction of the welfare state (after the Second 
World War), internationalism yielded to a sense of national pride and 
hence to a feeling that the Danes had something to lose in a larger 
European union. 


The No victory leaves the opposition movements with the daunting 
task of formulating an alternative to a European political union of the 
Maastricht type. The result may be interpreted as a rejection of those 
powerful economic and political forces which threaten to subordinate 
a small country like Denmark. It must also be regarded as a refusal to 
accept the identification of the present EC with Europe as it exists—a 
fiction that can no longer be sustained following the revolutionary 
changes in Central and Eastern Europe. In the face of the challenges 
presented by these fragile new democracies, it makes no sense to con- 
tinue the construction of a monolithic, centralized political and eco- 
nomic bloc in Western Europe. The most pressing task confronting 
the Danish Left at this time is to force a rethink on the whole issue of 
European union. 


The result of the French referendum clearly demonstrates the uncer- 
tainty felt by the populations of the EC nations towards the Maastricht 
project. The narrow Yes vote has been taken by the Danish Left as 
confirmation of the fundamental arguments against the Treaty. Signi- 
ficantly, the Social Democrats, for their part, have now seen the writ- 
ing on the wall. They have accommodated themselves to the No side 
and formulated a series of demands that must be met if the treaty is 
once again to be taken to the people. These demands address the key 
questions of democracy and control of the central EC institutions, and 
reject the idea of a European army and a common currency. The 
Danish government is clearly seeking to knit together a ‘national com- 
promise’, to include not only the Social Democrats but also the 
Socialist People’s Party and possibly the more militant opponents 
now regrouped in the new so-called June Movement. The opposition 
clearly holds a strong hand in these negotiations; therefore an accept- 
able compromise would certainly involve radical changes in future 
Danish relations with the EC. It is to be hoped that other nations will 
in due course follow the Danish example. 
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Painting Desert Storm 


John Keane’s exhibition of paintings, Gx/f, depicting the Desert 
Storm campaign,’ aroused controversy because, faced by the righteous 
exercise of Western military might, it failed to demonstrate the stan- 
dard mixture of endorsement and high-minded awe, rather making 
unaccountable suggestions about the operation of financial and media 
interests in the conflict. The painting that aroused most ire was Mickey 
Mouse at the Front? a collection of reminders of the more inconvenient 
aspects of the great victory. Laid out in front of a fortified city are 
various elements: a palm tree hunched over unnaturally like some 
rearing worm, its fronds brushing the ground, serving to indicate 
environmental catastrophe; a shopping trolley full of weaponry, a 
symbol of conspicuous military consumption where combat becomes 
a consumer good, a motif which nicely links the expenditure of ‘ord- 
nance’ with the inviolable Western freedom to consume; worst of all 
(for the press), a grinning Mickey Mouse squatting upon a plinth as if 
defecating, an image of America, and more broadly of chewing-gum 
culture, complacently and even blissfully presiding over the catas- 
trophe. 


Keane is evidently a liberal, anti-war artist of noble intentions and it 
might seem that such work should be welcomed as a break with the 
bellicose British consensus. Yet in looking more closely at his painting 
it becomes apparent that Keane is not merely against this war but war 
as such, and also no doubt against pain, sin and death. While this 
position allows him a vague critical perspective on the Gulf War, it 
blinds him to its specific horrors. Indeed his work is as much symp- 
tom as representation, a precise register of liberal confusion about the 
conflict. As such, it merely continues the long, honourable tradition of 
impotent and subjective outrage with which artists (sensitive souls) 
have greeted war. For Alan Borg, the director-general of the Imperial 
War Museum, ‘Artists from Goya to Picasso have set down their emo- 
tional responses to war, which are often bleakly despairing and 
equally often touched with irony. Keane’s work stands within this 
eminent tradition and it is perhaps not surprising that some people 


* The exhibition was shown at the Imperial War Museum, London, 26 March-31 May 
1992. 

a All paintings in the exhibition were dated 1991 Mackey Meuse at the Frout has been 
purchased by the Imperial War Museum, London. 
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find it upsetting; but who could not be upset by the Basra road or the 
burning oil wells.’ It is of course unfortunate that some in the West 
have been ‘upset’ by the collateral effects of Desert Storm, but art 
makes them look this salutary moral lesson in the face—before assign- 
ing it to the eternal narrative of man’s inhumanity to his fellow 
human beings (and artists’ powerful condemnations of the same). 
What is most lacking from this view is any conceptiog, other than in 
purely utopian terms, that such acts could be avoided, and of the 
details of this violent episode committed in our name and with our 
resources against specific people and in a highly particular way. 


A Failed Symbolism 


Keane's work in the exhibition fell into two main types: documentary, 
genre scenes of the military camp; and large, symbolically loaded 
works which attempt a modernized history painting. Keane was first 
assigned to the RAF, and as a commissioned artist of record made 
paintings of their encampments which draw on old devices and are 
not so very different from many works made during the two world 
wars. These pictures are often quite pretty, for the artist could hardly 
but be fascinated by the unfamiliar light and space of the desert, and 
within it the disposition of military equipment and personnel. In 
Artillery, for instance, the handling of cblour and space has a strongly 
picturesque aspect, while Draxghts portrays a game played under the 
attractive dappled light produced by camouflage netting. This allure 
also operates in works which portray things that Keane could not 
have seen directly and is ironically grafted onto depictions of military 
equipment. Every Tims We Say Goodbye is a thickly painted, light, even 
lush picture of a Tornado releasing smart bombs, framed with the 
familiar military photographs of the projectile’s destructive progress. 
It may be that the appealing cast of this picture is supposed to stop 
the viewer short, to provoke thought about the spectacular nature of 
the war, yet there is little to suggest this intrinsically. The pictures 
produced by these weapons are by now positioned within a uniformly 
positive discourse of Allied military competence which is hardly ques- 
tioned by Keane’s decorative use of them here.4 


There is a double aspect of prettiness in Keane’s work which encom- 
passes his painterly, almost Impressionist concern with light, colour 
and space, and the messiness of the surfaces themselves—the careless 
smearing and scumbling of paint which may stand as picturesque 
simulacra of battlefield chaos. The two rarely productively coincide or 
collide, and in the Ashes to Ashes series Keane's concern with surface is 
given full reign in abstract works made from sand, oil and coal mixed 
into thick, swirling pictures reminiscent of informe! painting. An 
objection to much of Keane’s work is its heavy-handed literalness, and 
the lack of representation in this series does little to overcome the 
problem, given the leaden symbolism of their elements.’ 


3 Preface to Jobe Keane: Gulf, Imperial War Museum catalogue, London 1992, p. 3 

4 The song runs ‘Every time we say goodbye/I die a lite . . . ', but even this reference 

is rather indirect. 

> These works can make no claims even two originality, for Jean Fautrier long ago used 

the physicality of the paint as a register for the destruction wrought on the body by war 
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The more ambitious works, which are not purely documentary, are 
collage assemblages that encourage detailed readings and that should 
evoke a deep consideration of their subjects. In an overt comment, We 
Are Making A New World Order is framed with dollar bills and painted 
over a ground of newspaper. Within this moneyed frame, Keane 
employs an encrusted paint surface (reminiscent of debris and sand) 
into which is embedded diverse matter, including a spine of metal 
rings, a plastic-coated sequence of family portraits warped by heat, a 
crushed Pepsi can labelled in Arabic. Recurrent motifs make their 
appearance here: a sinister American soldier in dark glasses, an Arab 
dressed in a burnous seen from behind, a blood-red Mercedes. These 
subjects are at once problematic and overfamiliar, serving less as sym- 
bols of new configurations than as instantly recognizable clichés—the 
Mercedes, in particular, summoning up images of Bayswater as much 
as of the Gulf. Keane is presented with the problem of how to repre- 
sent these figures in liberal painting, especially the inconceivably rich 
Arab of reality and legend, a figure that on one level is an oppressor, 
on another oppressed, being the subject of the protracted discourse of 
Orientalism. For the liberal artist such a figure is almost unrepresent- 
able, and the tactic (which solves nothing) is to make him turn his 
back on the viewer, being known only as a type and a presence. 


With these large-scale works, Keane is trying to refashion history 
painting by creating apocalyptic landscapes with sizeable casts where 
meaning is generated by‘melodramatic gesture. There are fundamen- 
tal problems with this spectacular mode of representation and its 
apparent heroization of the events involved, even when the present- 
ation of them is entirely negative, as in Legacy with its Portrayal of the 
‘liberation’ of a despoiled land, again under the aegis of a grinning 
Mickey Mouse. The mere image of environmental disaster in the 
Gulf, after all, does not necessarily question the rationale of the whole 
enterprise, but may be used merely to drive home the lesson of Iraqi 
iniquity. The mix of documentary and symbolic modes produces diffi- 
culties. Keane 1s a painter of record (naturally so, being a commis- 
sioned war artist) and his defence against aspersions cast on his 
loyalty was to claim that he had only painted what he had seen, that 
the shopping trolley full of weapons and the Mickey Mouse figure 
were actually there. Likewise, authenticity supposedly inheres in the 
photographs and objects collaged into the works because they, like the 
artist, were present at the scene. Keane assumes that because genuine 
documentary material is filtered through artistic sensibility it will 
automatically serve in the expression of his attitude to the war. This is 
far from the case, and these complex works often require the detailed 
expositions provided in the catalogue. 


Worse than these ambiguities, Keane fails to represent or even sug- 
gest the very peculiar nature of the war. In the context of an exhibi- 
tion held at the Imperial War Museum, it was especially pressing that 
he should do so, for to reach Keane’s work the viewer had to cross the 
main court with its mechanical reminders of very different conflicts, 
and upstairs is exhibited a fine collection of paintings by other com- 
missioned artists of the world wars. In utter contrast to these pro- 
tracted and mutually destructive conflicts, Desert Storm was largely a 
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strife of spectacle, a war waged for public consumption, to humiliate 
a tyrant in order to ensure the survival of two demagogues. Uniquely, 
it was a ‘conflict’ in which the enemy barely returned fire: Keane has, 
bizarrely, been criticized for besmirching the valour of the Allied sol- 
diers in what has been admitted was a ‘turkey shoot’. The elite Iraqi 
troops and airforce, made so much of by the media, were withdrawn 
to a safe distance, the rest left to put up what defence they could. Of 
course there were financial considerations behind the war, and Keane 
is right to point to them, but it was fought primarily to produce 
images for domestic consumption in the most heavily involved 
countries. 


Depicting a Media War 


The difficulties this presents an artist seeking to portray the conflict 
are most apparent in the series Scees ox the Road to Hell, depicting the 
aftermath of the massacre on the Basra road, in which piled-up cars, 
trucks, a doll, sit alongside the recurrent subjects and devices—burn- 
ing wells, collaged sand, drips of black paint symbolizing blood and 
oil. There are serious problems not only in the depiction of modern 
warfare where the artist is thoroughly controlled by the military (by 
the time Keane reached the Basra road there was barely a corpse in 
sight), but doubly so in a war which was fought to be consumed as 
spectacle. Keane’s images of the exercise of Western power are rather 
less impressive than photographs of the real thing—and this could 
hardly be otherwise given the intention of the war. The artist who is 
confined to acting as witness is powerless to reveal those things hid- 
den from the video: high-tech atrocities committed against civilians 
and conscript troops, soldiers buried alive in their dugours, the culti- 
vation of starvation and disease by the bombing of sewage and irriga- 
tion systems. Keane's painting is in fact a faithful reflection of the 
media war and is concerned largely with the diversionary issues which 
set the agenda in the West: chemical warfare, guided weapons, Patriot 
missiles and—of course—the media themselves. It favours smart 
bombs over the (greatly preponderant) dumb ones, and the terror 
weapon that was not employed (gas) over those that were (fuel-air 
explosives® and napalm). The Death Squad, a thickly painted picture 
of soldiers carrying a body bag, conforms to this perspective; the 
scene is rather unaffecting given the slight casualties suffered by the 
professional Allied troops (mosdy self-inflicted)? when compared 
with the massive slaughter of the conscript Iraqi forces and the ‘collat- 
eral’ civilian deaths. 


There are works in which Keane does attempt to mediate his attitude 
to this spectacular military display. Ecstasy of Fumbling is a collage of 
gloves, a paint tube, a photograph of John Singer Sargent’s major 


© These weapons saturate the air with fuel and then ignite it producing enormous em- 
peratures, and blast on a par with a small nuclear device. They consume the oxygen in 
the area of the explosion so even those under cower may die of suffocation. The suc- 
cessful deployment of such weapons accounts for the sudden willingness of the United 
States to give up bartlefield nuclear weapons. 
7 Of 343 Allied deaths in the campaign, only 145 were killed in action, some of these of 
course che victims of ‘friendly fire’. 
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painting Gassed (1918) (which hangs nearby), nerve pills, detector 
paper and scumbled paint over instructions for survival during a 
chemical attack. One glove ‘holds’ a paintbrush and this points the 
viewer to the fact that this is a self-portrait. The intersection of the 
apparatus of painting with that of war is like the insertion of the 
media into the conflict, and exhibits Keane’s awareness of his own 
role. The part played by the media is sometimes indicated in other 
works, including Bleckoxt, where a group of soldiers watch television 
coverage of the war, illuminated by the screen; or in paintings show- 
ing a video-camera operator filming a corpse, or a photo call at an 
RAF base. Highly evident devices of framing, surface and the use of 
bare ground constitute references to painting itself, while one picture 
of a dead Iraqi soldier lying in the sand is simply called Oi? Painting. 
Yet what Keane has failed to depict, despite such references, is the 
unsurpassed force of the military, logistic and financial apparatus 
ponderously deployed to produce some fleeting, gaudy electronic and 
chemical images (along with a few fine words) to divert the public, to 
nudge the polls by a point or two. Against this Niagara of resources, 
we can hardly expect to place a few threads of canvas, even if they 
were finely crafted. 


The title of We Are Making a New World Order is one of Keane’s fre- 
quent allusions to the work of artists in earlier conflicts, in this case to 
Paul Nash’s apocalyptic First World War landscape We Are Making a 
New World} and such references reinforce Keane's position within the 
liberal tradition of anti-war art. That these references are often to the 
First World War? is ironic, for two more different types of combat, 
and their portrayal, can scarcely be imagined. If Keane’s paintings are 
compared with those of Otto Dix (recently exhibited at the Tate Gal- 
lery)” which unflinchingly delineate the diverse horrors of trench 
warfare, the lassitude and confusion of the liberal view of Desert 
Storm is made clear. At first Dix faced difficulties in conveying the 
true nature of a war which on one level was truly spectacular, and yet 
in which some of the most significant aspects (gas, flying bullets, 
camouflage) could barely be represented. Like many in the conflict, it 
took him some years to arrive at fitting solutions: his immediate 
response in drawings made at the Front celebrated a Nietzschean 
alliance of violence and eroticism rendered in a style that echoed 
Futurism.” His later work concentrated not on the evident spectacle 
of mechanical conflict but on its myriad effects on the human figure, 
on the spilling and merging of the body in the landscape. Dix’s work 
is transgressive for, while it is founded on record and draws its power 
from its documentary value, it proceeds far beyond what the usual 
media of record deign to reveal. As artists of record, the different per- 
sonal histories of the two are instructive: Dix was a soldier who saw 
the full horrors of a sustained war of attrition between well-matched 





$ i928, also in the collection of the Imperial War Museum. 

9 The title Aw Bestasy of Farmdbloag 1s taken from Wilfred Owen's poem ‘Duke et Decorum 
Est’; there is also the inchision of the Sargent picture in this work. 

© Orts Dix, 1891-1969, Tate Gallery, London, n March-17 May 1992. The exhibinon 
was previously seen at the Galerie der Stadt, Scungart and che Nationalgalerie, Berlin 
2 See Iain Boyd Whyte, ‘Do's Germany: From Wilhelmine Reich to East/West 
Divide’, in Orts Dix, 1981-1969, Tate Gallery, London 1992, p. 28. 
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opponents, and who with a remarkable variety of means established 
an anatomy of modern warfare, a systematic exploration of wounds; 
Keane was a war artist permitted to explore the sanitized aftermath of 
a speedy slaughter. Both artists saw their documentary represent- 
ations as symbolic of wider corruptions. Keane indicates this in a very 
direct fashion, as we have seen, by painting on pages of the Financial 
Times, and by selecting from his experience symbols of Western domi- 
nation and consumerism; Dix more allusively reveals the literal cor- 
ruption of the body politic. Both artists are also fixed on the act of 
painting, Dix through the constant reworking of traditional motifs, 
techniques and modes of composition (with reference particularly to 
the German Renaissance), Keane through emphasizing surface and 
frame and by the inclusion of heterogeneous material. While Dix is 
fixed on the act of depiction in paint, Keane is fixed on the medium 
itself. Keane's work is symptomatic of relativist lassitude and exhibits 
powerlessness in the face of a disturbing but inevitable spectacle; Dix, 
who from a less liberal position believes in human—and more partic- 
ularly bourgeois—corruption, uses this as the vantage point to 
employ a sharper critical edge. 


Yet even a painting that fulfilled Dix’s criteria would be suspect in this 
age of images, in which the coloured picture has abandoned its hal- 
lowed, privileged place on canvas and invaded every corner of the globe. 
Horrific images threaten to lose their power of confirming culpa- 
bility by becoming part of the meaningless pageant of Gulf images, 
video stills sandwiched between adverts or other trivia and quickly for- 
gotten. The sustained act of attention that fine art requires, and in par- 
ticular that history painting with its detailed narrative sequences 
demands, is becoming less and less possible. Keane’s pictures are indeed 
supposed to provoke meditation on the meaning of war, and while the 
blatant symbolism of his materials and allusions may fail by bludgeon- 
ing the viewer, such reflection is nevertheless important in that it pene- 
trates the academic interest in the war, to bring home concretely the 
impact of what was done, the hundreds of thousands killed, wounded and 
bereaved, the meaning for a people of the systematic destruction of the 
material means of their country, and the disease and malnutrition that 
inevitably followed. Keane’s statements are highly generalized and the 
worst things are left unsaid. Thar they caused objections displays only 
the extent of British complicity and complacency, for such an exhibi- 
tion could only ruffle feathers in a climate of overwhelming media 
conformity. The problem in Britain, especially now that on some level 
the electoral tactic of warfare has been vindicated, is what statements 
and what action could conceivably be effective. Mickey Mouse at the 
Frost is unlikely to become an icon for the horror of this particular 
conflict, despite Keane’s good intentions, despite the fact that it 
points to at least some of the more disturbing aspects of the war, and 
even despite its hitting a raw nerve with a grinning cartoon emblem. 
The associations are either too conventional or too private, rooted in 
a partial (and highly controlled) personal experience. It may even be 
that a spectacular war cannot be condemned in images, especially not 
in painting. Even photography or film which revealed the unseen 
atrocities of the conflict might be ineffective unless accompanied by a 
close analysis of the motivations and means of its prosecution. 
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Reform and Revolution in South 
Africa: A Reply to John Saul 


F.W. de Klerk’s speech of 2 February 1990, in which he announced 
the unbanning of the African National Congress and the other main 
anti-apartheid organizations, ushered in what has proved to be a com- 
plex, difficult and dangerous phase in South African history. Partici- 
pants in and sympathizers with the liberation struggle have been 
constantly caught between the hopes raised by subsequent develop- 
ments for a rapid attainment of a post-apartheid South Africa and the 
horror of the slaughter which hes continued more or less unabated in 
the townships and squatter camps around Johannesburg since the 
Inkatha tribalist movement launched its stare-supported campaign of 
terror against the ANC in July 1990. John Saul’s article ‘South Africa: 
Between “Barbarism” and “Structural Reform”’ offers what is in 
many respects a convincing analysis of the contradictory character of 
the current situation.’ 


Saul, however, extends his argument from appraisal to advocacy. As 
the title of his article implies, the alternative to the counter-revolu- 
tionary violence of Inkatha and the state is, he believes, a strategy of 
‘structural reform’ designed gradually to move South Africa onto a 
socialist path. In setting out this strategy, Saul draws heavily on dis- 
cussion currently under way among South African socialists. The 
leadership of the Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU), 
the most effective component of the Revolutionary Alliance which 
unites them with the ANC and the South African Communist Party 
(SACP), has been pursuing, parallel to the talks between President de 
Klerk and Nelson Mandela, a series of negotiations with represent- 
atives of big business whose aim is a ‘social contract’ between labour 
and capital. As elaborated by its academic advisers in the Economic 
Trends Research Group, COSATU’s aim seems to be the adoption of a 
new ‘accumulation strategy’ for South African capitalism, in which 
investment would be concentrated on upgrading manufacturing capa- 
city and social infrastructure, thereby making possible improvements 


nie 188, July-August 1991 All references in the text are to this article. 


in employment and living standards.” The implication is that, for the 
time being at least, socialism is off the agenda in South Africa: the 
best that the Left can hope for is a version of capitalism that is more 
efficient and more humane than the current one. 


Saul’s defence of this strategy comes down, as we shall see, to the 
claim that it is a detour on, rather than an abandonment of, the road 
to socialism. But this defence involves a running polemic against a 
third position, one that is neither ‘barbarism’ nor, ‘structural reform’ 
but socialist revolution. My writings are selected for what, in Saul’s 
eyes, can only be the rather dubious honour of representing this posi- 
tion. Some distortion is involved in his presentation of my views. 
Thus Saul denounces a ‘maximalisc left scenario for the immediate 
deliverance of a workers’ party and a workers’ state’ (p. 44). In fact, I 
have sought to warn against overoptimistic expectations of immediate 
revolution, for example writing in 1985, at che height of the township 
risings: “The regime's military strength means that in all likelihood it 
will ride our the present crisis.’ Again, Saul treats me as the prime 
example of those ‘ultra-leftists’ who have been ‘wondering aloud 
whether even meaningful reform is possible in the present conjunc- 
ture’ (p. 4). Actually, in the article he cites as evidence of this stance, 
I insist chat ‘South Africa is already being reformed. It would be the 
blindest dogmatism to assert that this process cannot go any further‘ 


Saul’s efforts to create a ‘maximalist’ straw man obscure the real 
issue. Revolutionary socialists have argued, ever since Luxemburg 
clashed with Bernstein at the turn of the last century, not that reforms 
are undesirable or impossible, but that the struggle for them must be 
seen primarily as part of the process through which the working class 
develops the consciousness and organization necessary to wrest power 
from capital. Reformists argue that the gradual improvement of capi- 
talist society obviates the need for a revolutionary struggle for power. 
Saul straddles the two positions. Following that master-strategist 
André Gorz, he argues that structural reforms have two characteris- 
tics which distinguish them from ‘mere “reformism”’ ’: first, they form 
part of an irreversible process of change; and, secondly, a structural 
reform ‘must root itself in popular initiatives in such a way as to leave 
a residue of further empowerment—in terms of growing enlightenment/ 
class consciousness, in terms of organizational capacity—for the vast 
mass of the population, who thus strengthen themselves for further 


struggles, further victories’ (pp. 5—6). 


Saul offers no argument designed to show that the reforms sought by 
COSATU meet the first of these criteria. This omission is hardly sur- 
prising, since it is difficult to see how, in the namre of things, a 
particular measure could in principle be irreversible. The labour 
movement in Britain knows all too well how even the most basic 


2 See especially the material by the Economic Trends Group in Tresiformatves 12, 1990. 
3 A. Callinicos, ‘Between Reform and Revolution’, Secielit Worker Rewew, September 
1985, reprinted in A. Callinicos, Seath Afrus betwom Reform and Revelation, London 
1988, p. 52. 
4 A. Callinicos, ‘Can South Africa be Reformed?’, Ixtermetrmel Secsalism, vol. 2, no. 46, 
1990, P. 34- 
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clause of the postwar settlement—free health-care provision—has 
gradually been eroded by a ruling class intent on restructuring society 
in its interest. Saul, wisely therefore, concentrates on the second cri- 
terion. Thus he asks of COSATU’s decision to participate, along with 
representatives of the employers and the state, on the government's 
National Manpower Commission (NMC): ‘Can such sectoral “negotia- 
tions”——an instrument of potential cooptation when conceived by 
South African business (and by the World Bank/mar South Africa 
team) in terms of their favoured outcome, a new social contract—be 
turned inside out and take the imprint, instead, of ever-expanding 
working-class empowerment?’ (pp. 37-8). 


The short answer to this question must, on the available evidence, be 
an emphatic No. This evidence is of two kinds.’ In the first place, 
there are the episodes where, in pursuit of an understanding with 
capital, COSATU leaders have restrained rank-and-file workers’ 
struggles. One example is the occupation between August and 
October 1990 of the Mercedes Benz plant in Bast London, which pit- 
ted leaders of the ANC, SACP and the National Union of Metalworkers 
(NUMSA) against a workforce whose majority rejected the pay agree- 
ment concluded by NUMSA officials with car industry employers in 
their National Bargaining Forum. The Mercedes workers were 
accused of selfish sectionalism— factory tribalism’ in one comment- 
ator’s words—but this hardly seems accurately to describe a work- 
force with a formidable history of industrial and political militancy, 
which earlier that year had devoted unpaid overtime to building a 
special car for Mandela.® 


The reason why this case was so alarming was that it so strongly 
echoed similar episodes in the history of the European labour move- 
ment. These provide the second reason for rejecting Saul’s proposed 
strategy. He draws his conception of structural reform from a Euro- 
pean theorist, Gorz, but never considers the fate of this strategy in 
Western Europe in the 1960s and 1970s. The great upturn in class 
struggle at the hinge of those decades produced in a number of coun- 
tries a radicalized workers’ movement within which ideas of struc- 
tural reform gained widespread currency—in Britain, the Alternative 
Economic Serategy associated with Tony Benn and the Lebour Left is 
a case in point. Yet these ideas were absorbed into a series of compro- 
mises which marked the turning point in the recent history of 
working-class politics in Western Europe. The Social Contract struck 
with the 1974-79 Labour government in Britain, the Historic Com- 
promise between the Italian Communist Party and Christian Democ- 
racy, and the 1977 Moncloa pact in Spain: all involved the leaders of 
the workers’ movement agreeing to restrain their members’ militancy 
in exchange for political and economic concessions from capital. The 
latter's promises were never kept. wages fell and unemployment rose; 
the resulting alienation of rank-and-file workers from their leaders 


3 The issues raised here are explored in much greater depth in A. Callinicos, ed., 
6 See especially K. von Holdr, ‘The Mercedes Sleep-In’, Seats Afreen Lebour Ballaia 
(sats), vol. 15, no. 4, November 1990. 
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helped to create the conditions in which, during the 1980s, a neo- 
liberal offensive could be mounted, whether under the banner of 
Thatcherism in Britain or under that of resurgent social democracy, 
as on much of the Continent. 


Exponents of structural reform argue that such an outcome is not an 
inevitable consequence of their strategy. Thus COSATU’s chief NMC 
negotiator Geoff Schreiner contends: “There are good social contracts 
and bad ones, ones that work and ones that don’t, ones that advance 
the interests of the ruling class and ones that assist in building work- 
ers’ power and organization.’? This kind of argument ignores what is 
a necessary feature of ewy social contract—namely, that to keep their 
side of the bargain, union leaders need to control their members’ 
behaviour. This does not rule out their taking militant action: thus, 
since Saul’s article appeared COSATU has withdrawn from the NMC. 
That this is, however, only a tactical move is indicated by the fact that 
one of the unions’ main demands in the great general strike called on 
4-5 November 1991 in protest against the government's imposition of 
Value Added Tax was for the establishment of a national macro- 
economic negotiating forum involving them, the state and the employ- 
ers. But the crucial point about a social contract is that it is the union 
leaders who decide whether or not action is taken. Power necessarily 
shifts from the shop floor to the union head office. Fears are already 
being expressed that the South African union movement is becoming 
increasingly bureaucratized.® Institutionalized bargaining between 
organized labour, big capital and the stare can only accelerate this 
process. The pursuit of structural reform within the framework of a 
social contract is thus likely to be profoundly atseempowering, under- 
mining the organized strength which South African workers have 
already built up. Saul is right to stress, as he does so often, the 
‘vibrancy’ of the mass movement. But the astonishing achievements of 
the organized working class in South Africa—which in less than 
twenty years has created, in COSATU, a movement with over 1,250,000 
members—should not be taken for granted. Victories can be reversed. 
The Inkatha terror has already made serious inroads into mass organ- 
ization on the Reef, inhibiting the ANC’s attempts to consolidate its 
political gains and drastically reducing attendance at union meetings. 
These difficulties have been exacerbated by the confused and defen- 
sive nature of the ANC keadership’s response. 


Despite the Revolutionary Alliance's constant refrain that negotia- 
tions are ‘a terrain and method of struggle’, many activists recognize 
that negotiations have in fact acted as a fetter on mass struggle. It was 
due to enormous pressure from their own rank and file that Alliance 
leaders launched a Mass Action Campaign after talks with the govern- 
ment reached deadlock in May 1992, and then responded to the 
massacre on 17 June of forty-two people in Boipatong, south of Johan- 
nesburg, by calling a general strike on 3—4 August. The strike was the 
largest yet, involving some four million workers—a tribute to the 





7G Schreiner, ‘Fossils from the Past’, sats, vol 16, no. 1, July-August 1991, p. 35. 
* Ror example, J. Theron, ‘Workers’ Control and Democracy: the Case of FAWU", SALB, 
vol. 15, no. 3, September 1990. 
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strength and determination of the South African working class. The 
ANC leadership soon made it clear, however, that mass action was 
primarily a means of improving their hand at the bargaining table. 
The danger remains, therefore, that their strategy will further weaken 
the masses’ capacity to wage struggles. It is this capacity which 
brought De Klerk to the negotiating table in the first place. The revo- 
lutionary case rests, not on predictions of instant insurrection, but on 
the understanding that it is through continued, and indeed intensi- 
fied, mass struggle thar the aspirations of the South African working 
class for national liberation and socialism can be realized. 


Jobn Sanl replies: 


I don’t think I have misrepresented Alex Callinicos’s position. I do 
know that he has misrepresented mine. He says that one of my two 
criteria of a ‘structural reform’ (as distinct from a measure of ‘mere 
reformism’) is that it ‘forml[s] part of an irreversible process of 
change’, and proceeds to twit me with the reminder that no progres- 
sive measures are irreversible, not even the provisions of the National 
Health Service. Yet the fact is that I did not advance the rather 
simple-minded position Callinicos chooses to criticize. What I did 

_ state (as che first attribute of ‘structural reform’) was that ‘any reform, 
to be structural, must not be comfortably self-contained (a mere 
“improvement”), but must, instead, be allowed self-consciously to 
implicate other “necessary” reforms that flow from it as part of an 
emerging project of structural transformation.’ In other words (and in 
contrast to Bernstein’s ‘the process is everything for me, and... the 
final aim of socialism is nothing’), the popular movement-cum-party 
attempting a programme of structural reform must constantly 
articulate both to itself and to its broadest potential constituency the 
goal of structural transformation/socialism. It is this alone that can 
situate and make revolutionary sense of short-term struggles and 
achievements and forestall a situation in which these latter take on no 
more than the vulnerable half-life of free-standing, one-off amelior- 
ations of some particularly raw attribute of otherwise ascendant capi- 
talism.' 


Indeed, such emerging self-consciousness about the long-term impera- 
tives of transformation (and about the logic that must be seen to link 
the realization of any one advance to the need/possibility for a set of 
subsequent advances towards a transformative goal) is also the neces- 
sary touchstone for realizing the second attribute of any ‘structural 
reform’ (the one Callinicos does permit me to retain): that it be fought 
for and realized in such a way as to contribute to the ongoing, cumu- 
lative, self-conscious ‘empowerment’— ideologically, organizationally 
—of the vast mass of the population. Obviously, attempts at structural 


! Note that Callinicos writes with the same arbitrary selectiveness in presenung the 
position of the cosatutinked Economic Trends Group. Much more than e discusston 
of developing a new accumulation model 1s at play in their work; discussion of how 
best to conceptualize and consolidate such a model is generally linked closely to discus- 
sion of the modalities of consolidating working-class hegemony in South Africa. 
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reform are always prone to collapse into ‘mere reformism’ and/or to 
contribute to the unhealthy bureaucratization of ostensibly pro- 
gressive organizations; Callinicos is correct to flag the dangers. But 
why should this be deemed to be inevitable? In fact, the struggle 
within the movement to sustain the kind of tough bargaining stance 
that a transformative process implies is one of the most crucial factors 
within the politics of the transition. 


‘Power necessarily shifts from the shop floor to the union head office’, 
says Callinicos. ‘Necessarily’? Surely only so long as there is not a 
vibrant context for debate about the terms of the ‘structural reform’ 
endeavour and no effective set of democratic procedures through 
which movement spokespersons (of whatever organizational prove- 
nance, be it union or party or women’s organization) can be held, ulti- 
mately, to account. And what is the alternative? Take Callinicos’s own 
examples. There are bound to be differences of opinion—and debates 
—within the movement about whether or not at some particular 
moment direct action of the kind Callinicos identifies as occurring at 
the Mercedes Benz plant is the immediately appropriate tactic. How 
are such differences to be resolved? And there are bound to be com- 
plex struggles over issues like VAT. But surely real ‘struggles’ over 
such issues will take place in hotel meeting rooms and ministerial 
offices (even in the ministerial offices of some future ‘revolutionary 
government’) as often as in the streets and in the neighbourhoods. 
Three and a half million workers can demonstrate against the govern- 
ment’s imposition of VAT, as they have recently done in South Africa. 
They cannot all crowd into a negotiating room to further pressure 
business and/or government on the issue. Does this automatically 
render the latter an illegitimate front of the class struggle? 


Are there to be, in sum, no organizations, no leaders, no differences of 
opinion, no politics, within the movement that Callinicos would see 
facilitating a transition to socialism in South Africa? Unfortunately, 
whenever Callinicos comes up against complexities like these—com- 
plexities inberent in real rather than notional struggles for socialist 
advance—he backs away and invokes that magic talisman ‘mass 
struggle, to outrank competing arguments. Moreover, he is only able 
to do this by simultaneously underestimating the practical signifi- 
cance of the fact that conservative forces with real power (power 
rooted both locally and internationally) are not, at any early date, 
going to disappear from South Africa by wholesale lot. How are they 
most effectively to be checked, finessed, seduced, resisted, and, one 
hopes, ultimately constrained to yield to transformation? Neither in 
his response to my article nor elsewhere does Callinicos provide any 
tools which might help the South African Left to answer its most 
pressing questions: when to confront directly? when to negotiate? with 
whom? over what issues? Surely if we have learned nothing else from 
recent history, we have learned that substituting the pure flame of 
revolutionary rhetoric for the hard calculation and complex and 
subtle politics of structural reform/socialist transition is a recipe for 
disaster. 


Of course, it is true that there are always risks in any kind of abstract 
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discussion of politico-economic practice. As Stephen Gelb has recently 
reminded me, my own article could itself do a great deal more to 
analyse, for different sectors, how various concrete policy measures 
that are on the cards in South Africa might have their full potential 
drawn out as strectwral, rather than ‘reformist’, reforms. But Callini- 
cos’s brand of abstraction is of a kind that becomes, particularly 
readily, a platform for leftist purity—and mere point-scoring. The 
Left in South Africa (and elsewhere) will have to do better than this. 
The main point of my article was to underscore the fact that, both 
within the union movement and within the camp of the ANC, some 
significant segments of the South African Left may be beginning to do 


just that. 


All the more reason, then, to insist that a strategy of structural reforms 
not be seen as being, at best, some mere ‘detour’ (as Callinicos would 
have it) on the road to revolution. Under many (if not most) contemp- 
orary circumstances, including the circumstances of a post-apartheid 
South Africa, it may well be the road itself. For it suggests a model of 
socialist activity that can force the most unromantic reading of the 
odds against any very immediate transformation of existing capitalist 
circumstances and yet permit a definition of sites and modes of real 
struggle, and a concretization of tactics and strategies that opens up 
the possibility of moving towards just such a transformation. More- 
over, it promises to underscore the saliency of substantive issues 
(rather than vague revolutionary nostrums) in terms of which leader- 
ships can most effectively be held to democratic account by their con- 
stituencies and in terms of which these very constituencies can 
become ever more conscious of their class interests—indeed, of their 
very ‘classness’—not as some theoretical given but as the practical 
content of their own lives and public activities. 


There is a final point. As my original article emphasized, the present 
‘simultaneity of the apartheid and post-apartheid moments’ serves to 
complicate both theory and practice in South Africa, de Klerk’s sus- 
tained intransigence and the ANC’s inability to force the pace of 
meaningful advance on the crucial front of constitutional negotiations 
continuing to bracket some questions about the socialist prospect 
raised in the present exchange. Perhaps Callinicos’s rather abstract 
preoccupation with ‘socialist revolution’ helps him underestimate the 
potential importance of consolidating an achieved democratic polit- 
ical dispensation in South Africa (important both in pre-empting 
chaos and in opening space for socialist agitation). Combine this mis- 
calculation with the overall weakness of his theoretical position and 
we find Callinicos presenting constitutional negotiations as being, 
virtually by definition, a Bad Thing (predictably, ‘a fetter on mass 
struggles’). Yet the fact that the ‘Revolutionary Alliance’ now seeks 
much more self-consciously to make ‘mass action’ sed ‘negotiations’ 
mutually reinforcing, not starkly contradictory, tactics of struggle 
should actually be seen as quite promising. The question, of course, 
remains as to how to render this combination of tactics more potent 
than it has been to date. But it is precisely this kind of tough, concrete 
political question that, once again, Callinicos’s approach prevents 
him from helping to answer. 
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comment 
Krishna Kumar 


Soctalist Reconstruction of Schooling: 
A Comment 


The appearance of two articles on education in a single issue of New 
Left Review (192) is indicative of the mood and spirit triggered by 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. Apparently, the time has come to 
take education more seriously and to give up the assumption that 
planning for change in education (part of the superstructure) has 
little value before change has taken place in the economic base of 
society. Paul Auerbach’s article, ‘On Socialist Optimism’, is highly 
welcome in this context, but the mistaken premisses underlying it 
need to be challenged. i 


Auerbach says that ‘the elite school is an appropriate model if we 
wish to make educated guesses about the resource commitments that 
[such] a transformation would involve.’ The transformation he 
has in mind presents possibilities like expansion of the school plant 
(so that children of the poor can benefit beyond the 9 to 3 regime), a 
higher teacher—pupil ratio, and a higher professional quality of 
teachers. Auerbach’s main diagnosis of the problem of present- 
_ day mass education is that it is poorly funded. He feels that meagre 

. finances force the educational system to adopt authoritarian methods 
of pedagogy. Attempts made to introduce liberal approaches typic- 
ally end up benefiting children from better-off homes, mainly because 
the success of such approaches depends on the availability of copious 
learning material. Auerbach concludes that ‘without a dramatic 
change in the resource endowments of schools, these less structured 
approaches can be (and perhaps have been) a disaster for the great 
mass of children.’ His solution is ‘a massive infusion of resources into 
schooling’ which would permit children from deprived back- 
grounds to benefit from flexible, experimental methods of teaching. 
Also, an increase in funds would permit higher pay scales for 
teachers, which would allow greater rigour in the selection of teachers 
from among candidates with higher professional quality and self- 
esteem. In Auerbach’s scheme of things, the final improvement that a 
dramatic enhancement of funds would make possible would be in the 
teacher—pupil ratio. He recommends 1:3, with 1:6 as the ‘absolute 
u8 
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Liberal Underpinnings 


While several features of this scenario can be appreciated and 
approved, we must place these features in the context of the ultimate 
goal that Auerbach sets for education. The purpose of a radical pro- 
gramme of education, according to him, is ‘that every child in the 
society (this must ultimately be expressed in world-wide terms) is to 
have full and equal opportunity for individual self-realization." What 
precisely is meant by ‘individual self-realization’ is not quite clear. A 
kind of explanation of this term emerges from Auerbach’s approving 
portrayal of the mental make-up of the rich. He finds an element of truth 
in ‘an old canard [which] maintains that if the rich were stripped of their 
wealth, they would regain it in a generation’. He goes on to say that the 
greatest wealth the rich pass on to their children consists of skills, edu- 
cation and self-confidence. Perhaps we can assume that possession of 
this ‘wealth’ is symptomatic of ‘self-realization’. 


We need to notice the liberal underpinnings of Auerbach’s idea of 
self-realizarion as a goal of education. A key concept embedded here is 
that there is such a thing as a fully constituted self that exists from 
childhood onwards and thar is not dependent on a social or cultural 
context.’ Only such a concept of the self can permit us to view peda- 
gogical inputs like low teacher—pupil ratios and computer software as 
facilitators in self-realization. That the self is a dynamic construct 
shaped by the structure of relationships featured in the child’s milieu 
is clearly an opposite view. This alternative concept imparts to the self 
a ubiquitous character and characterizes its development as an incre- 
mental process of involvement with the environment. In Auerbach’s 
concept there is little room for the environment except in the limited 
sense of the school’s material and pedagogical ethos. These are 
undoubtedly important details for educators, but the quality of com- 
puter software cannot override the influence of the relations of produc- 
tion characterizing the child’s wider social environment. It is these basic 
elements of the child’s own world that the school must intellectually 
grapple with if it wishes to participate in the shaping of the child’s self. 


Auerbach’s idea of the self as a free-floating entity, apparently consti- 
tuted by purely psychological elements like intellectual potential and 
tendencies, and so forth, is in line with his perception of an element of 
truth in the popular belief that the offspring of the rich, if suddenly 
stripped of their parents’ wealth, would regain it fast on the strength 
of their skills, education and self-confidence. One notices that Auer- 
bach does not mention the advantage that children of the wealthy will 
enjoy, during their struggle for recovery of their lost wealth, from the 
contacts and linkages their parents and forefathers had built and 
strengthened. It is not just the symbolic capital which we know helps 
children of the rich, but also the structure of relationships in which 
they find themselves. The test proposed in the canard assumes that while 
individual wealthy parents will lose their wealth, the world will be per- 
mitted to remain the place it was when they had amassed that wealth. 


* See B. Crittenden, ‘Compering Liberal and Marxist Theories’, Cerricelem Ingztry, 
vol. 21, no. 3, I9gL 
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Most problematic of all in Auerbach’s scheme of socialist reconstruc- 
tion of education is his acceptance of elite schools as a model. It is 
astonishing that he does not see elite schools as being among the 
important tools of capitalism’s economic and social structure. Appar- 
ently, it is one thing to acknowledge the unjust and oppressive social 
character of the capitalist economic system, and quite another to view 
education as part of that system, with the more ‘successful’ examples 
(for example, elite schools) occupying crucial, deeper-set positions in 
it. Surely, elite schools make as major a contribution as advertising 
does towards promoting the values and the ethos that symbolize and 
uphold the capitalist socioeconomic structure. Perhaps the most 
important value they promote is competitiveness, so essential for the 
consumption-centred lifestyle thar capitalist economics demands. 
They mystify learning and inquiry by alienating school knowledge 
from the social milieu, or by restricting school learning to the unprob- 
lematic ‘givens’. They can serve as a model for mass education only in 
an argument confined to the value of education as a means of social 
mobility. One hopes that socialist plans for educational reform will 
now go beyond the aim of promoting social mobility within a fixed 
social structure. 


On Low Teacher—Pupil Ratios 


It is enchantment with elite schools that leads Auerbach to suggest 1:3 
as the ideal teacher—pupil ratio for furure schools for the masses, with 
the maximum acceptable as 1:6. I wish to argue that such ratios will 
be counterproductive if the goal of reform is to increase children’s 
autonomy and self-confidence. Such low ratios can only ensure that 
children will have no opportunity to be intellectually ‘away’ from the 
teacher even if good training induces the teacher physically to with- 
draw at times. The only logic of such absurdly low ratios can be the 
idea chat if smaller classes generally mean more individual attention, 
then the smallest possible number ought to enable us to reach the 
ideals of education. Perhaps we can learn from physical phenomena 
in this matter.? Beyond a point, increases in the quantity of a positive 
input begin to give negative results. For example, when a vibrator 
resonates, the amplitude of its vibration reaches the maximum value 
within a small range of the frequency that is very close to the vibrator’s 
own natural frequency. In other words, as the forced frequency 
increases, the amplitude increases, peaks, and then starts to decrease 
even as the forced frequency continues to increase. Similarly, the pro- 
ductivity of the teaching-learning activity is not a linear function of 
the teacher—pupil ratio. Smaller classes are indeed a great help to the 
teacher, but beyond a point smallness of class size may become coun- 
terproductive (except in the context of remedial education). The 
experience of teachers in many parts of the world suggests that an 
intellectually rich class which uses peer interaction as a resource is 
likely to consist of twenty to thirty pupils, depending on the children’s 
age group and the subject matter. 


Possibly, the attraction of an extremely low teacher—pupil ratio has its 
rationale in the agenda Auerbach sets for education of the working 
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classes, apparently following Gramsci. In a footnote in the first part of 
his paper, Auerbach criticizes those who think thar the teaching of the 
strict rule of English grammar to working-class children is an imposi- 
tion upon these children’s own culture. Auerbach says: ‘I, on the con- 
trary, believe (as did Gramsci and Williams) thar passing on to 
working-class children a full competence in the language of the domi- 
nant culture is central to the project of breaking down social stratifica- 
tion.’ Auerbach is engaged here in a familiar debate on the choices 
before the teacher: should she permit children to stay within their own, 
arguably limited, symbolic repertoire, or initiate them into the reper- 
toire of bourgeois culture? This kind of formulation is common among 
academic commentators on education who have never worked with 
children themselves. Unfortunately, Gramsci must be included in this 
category, though as a facher he provides indicators of being deeply 
aware of children’s needs and the kinds of activities that would be 
meaningful to them.3 Adults who work with children find out in no 
time thar child-centred pedagogy is not an ideology or even a theory, 
but rather a stance which requires adults to take the child’s point of 
view. The question of choices to be made between cultural codes 
simply does not arise in the manner formulated above. What becomes 
imperative is to engage the child in an intrinsically motivated process 
of inquiry into the world, its physical as well as social properties. 


All the recommendations Auerbach makes in the section entitled 
‘Education as Individual Self-Realization’ are consistent with the well- 
known practices of child-centred education. But his recommendations 
assume a naive character when we recall that he wants reformed mass 
education to follow the model of elite schools. If we see this attraction 
of elite schools as an extension of the Gramscian idea that working- 
class children need initiation into the dominant culture, we can recog- 
nize the blind spot lurking in this line of thought, namely that all is 
well with the dominant culture and its epistemological basis. Leaving 
aside the fact that this kind of interpretation of Gramsci is itself 
inadequate, if not suspect, the point I wish to emphasize here is that 
the worthiness of the dominant culture as a model for education must 
be viewed in a context broader than that of social inequalities and 
mobility within the prevailing economic structure. This may not have 
been necessary half a century ago, but is certainly so today. The 
unviability of the dominant culture has been proved not just by the 
crisis of ecology (which is linked to the crisis of economics),4 but also 
by the continuous ensnaring of the ‘developing’ world into debt traps 
and dependency with every attempt it makes to imbibe the dominant 
culture or to partake of its knowledge systems. Those who believe in 
socialist reconstruction of education must accept that alternatives to 
the dominant culture need to be found in order to rescue the meaning 
of words like ‘education’ and ‘culture’. A dramatic increase in funds 
can give ordinary schools the look of elite schools, but nothing more 
(and it would be malicious for someone to use this to count me as an 
opponent of betrer funding for mass schools). A deeper search, at the 


3 See Grasesct’s Prisen Letters, rans. H. Henderson, Edinburgh 1988. For example, the 
letters dated 30.r2.1929 and 318.1931 to Giulia, his wife, are especially interesting. 
4 See Narindar Singh, Ecpwomics and the Crius of Ecslegy, 3rd edn, London 1989. 


level of ideas and visions, is necessary to build a model of culture and 
education superior to the barbaric models that are part of the domi- 
nant culture today. I agree with James Donald (whose review appeared 
in the same issue of NLR as Auerbach’s article) that in the context of 
education this search’ can greatly benefit from a rereading of Dewey 
and an attempt to combine Dewey’s insights with those of Gramsci. 


Panl Amerbach replies: 


Krishna Kumar’s lucid summary of my article contains two elements 
of criticism, one of which is based on a misunderstanding. The mis- 
understanding concerns my footnote about the elite school. It had 
been directed at potential right-wing critics who might comment on 
the seemingly unprecedented resesrce commitments of the radical scheme: 
when set against the value of resources put into the elite school 
(including the value of land, and so forth), the radical programme 
seems a good deal less utopian. How those resources would be used in 
a radical context is another matter. I therefore concur with Krishna 
Kumar’s critique of the somewhat Orwellian image created by me of 
one teacher standing over every three little children—a rather discon- 
certing picture. This 1:3 ratio was meant to be an average—once 
again, merely an indication of the resource requirements involved; 
where appropriate, larger teaching groups might exist alongside one- 
to-one tutoring in, for instance, music lessons and remedial work. 


The second element of criticism may be the result of genuine disagree- 
ment. It is suggested that my belief in the necessity for rigorous educa- 
tion in the operative skills (the grammar of the society’s principal 
language; mathematics) of the dominant culture implies that ‘all is 
well’ withsthar culture. On the contrary, my belief is thar there is no 
substitute for the mastery of traditional skills and forms of discourse, 
most especially for those who believe that ‘alternatives to the domi- 
nant culture must be found in order to rescue the meaning of words 
like “education” and “culmre”’. Krishna Kumar’s own writing is 
eloquent testimony to this fact. 


In an attempt at a redacties ad abserdam of my position, it is implied I 
believe that ‘the quality of computer software [can] override the 
influence of the relations of production characterizing the child’s 
wider social environment.’ Kumar’s categories fail to capture the way 
inadequate information and education puts people at the mercy of 
complex economic processes. In the UK, day after day, television 
viewers are inundated with stockbroker ‘experts’ who lecture them 
on the ‘realities’ of the present situation in the British economy. 
Owe aspect of the success of this mystification is the general public’s 
bewilderment with ‘technical’ details of any kind. If, indeed, com- 
puter software in the education of children could help eliminate the 
befuddlement in the general public surrounding compound interest, 
probability, statistical correlation, and so on, it would be an import- 
ant weapon in the ‘empowerment’ (to use the currently fashionable 
word) of the general population vis-a-vis its elite. 


Perhaps the differences between Krishna Kumar and myself are 
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merely based on alternative perspectives. From the perspective of the 
Third World, for instance, much in the present proposals may seem 
fanciful and distant. It may be suggested that there are more pressing 
problems in the poorer societies of the world; even in such societies, 
however, I believe that education is central to the question of social 
liberation. 4 


In rich societies such as the UK and the Us, the programme I have 
been discussing is easily realizable. The evolution of capitalist compe- 
tition is forcing a re-examination of the role in this process of the 
skills and education of the workforce. Thus the issue is, in any case, in 
the air, and the question remains: will socialists join battle over the 
issue of what is to be taught and over the forms and social context of 
education, or will they, as usual, stand on the sidelines, wait for the 
revolution, and court irrelevance? If moved in a socialist direction, 
within two generations the ‘human capital’ of the whole population of 
these societies could be ‘empowered’ on an equal footing with its elite. 
In the context of such a programme, democratic decision-making and 
other aspects of the socialist vision can begi» to be realized. As a well- 
defined focus for action, it is pert of a strategy for breaking through 
the paralysis and pessimism so pervasive on the Left. 
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comment 
Stephen Resnick 
Richard Wolff 


Everythingism, or Better Still, 
Overdetermination 


While pleased to be associated with Ellen Meiksins Wood's position 
against Alan Carling and ‘Rational Choice’ or ‘Analytical’ Marxism, 
‘ we believe that Carling’s caricature of Wood's Marxism and ours as 
‘everythingism’ requires a rebuttal.’ Wood’s own reply to Carling 
does not confront all chat is at stake here, especially the refusal to deal 
seriously with the basic philosophical and methodological challenge 
posed for Marxism by Marxists working with this ‘everything- 
ism’ .? But first, the term ‘everythingism’ itself needs to be set aside in 
favour of what we actually argue. Calling it an ‘unfortunate strain of 
Marxian thought’, Carling defines everythingism (p. 98) as the view 
that ‘you need a complete explanation of something before you can 
have any explanation of something’. He rejects this caricature in 
favour of a practical approach which, not ‘aiming for an utterly 
exhaustive explenation’, gets ‘along as best we can—one bit of expla- 
nation at a time’. 


For reasons explained elsewhere, we follow Lukács and Althusser in 
using the term ‘overdetermination’ to (1) criticize the many different 
kinds of determinist arguments within Marxist theories, and (2) offer 
an alternative, non-determinist kind of Marxism. Notwithstanding 
the problems it raises (as, indeed, basic theoretical terms always do), 
we find ‘overdetermination’ to be far more precise, useful and sug- 
gestive than the ‘everythingism’ it displaces. In a sense, our reply to 
Carling involves explaining how and why overdetermination is not 
subject to the dismissive critique he offers of everythingism. 


1 Alan Carling, ‘In Defence of Rational Choice: A Reply to Ellen Meiksins Wood’, xz 
184, November-December 1990, pp. 97-109. By inserting us into the “Hindess/Hirse 
school’ Carling raises questions about whether he read our book as well as cited it 
(Keowledgs and Class: A Marxian Critigns of Political Ecouonry, Chicago 1987), since we 
there explicitly critlaze Hindess and Hirst on just the issue of whar Carling dismisses 
as ‘everythingism’. 

2 Ellen Meiksins Wood, ‘Explaining Everything or Nothing?’, nix 184, November- 
December 1990, pp. 16-28. 
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Because everything is related to everything else, because the condi- 
tions of the existence of any event are infinite in number and variety, 
and because each of those conditions have in turn tbeir conditions of 
existence, it is, as Carling sees, quite impossible to produce complete 
or exhaustive explanations of anything. There are, broadly speaking, 
three ways to handle what is an epistemological as well as a practical 
problem. 


Some people—rarely Marxists—decide to throw up their hands in 
frustration, presume the effort at explanation to be hopelessly mis- 
guided, and prefer meditations on undecidability, the futility of parti- 
sanship in politics or much else, and so forth. A second group does 
produce explanations by (1) presuming that some conditions of exist- 
ence (causes or determinants) are more important than others, (2) 
identifying these essential conditions, and then (3) building explan- 
ations around them. Carling proceeds in this way—‘one bit at a time’. 
Like many others, Carling places great confidence in such explanations 
as the most adequate or best, since they are superstructures built upon, and 
from what are taken to be the essential determinants of social life. Some- 
times only those explanations are endorsed that proceed from ome essen- 
tialized determinant (this was perhaps Carling’s view in his 1986 New 
Left Review article essentializing individual rational choices in social 
theory).3 At other times, endorsed explanations build upon more 
than just one essence, as in Carling’s current view that rational-choice 
logic needs to be ‘supplemented’ by ‘other explanations—especially 
functionalist explanation’ (another essentialism). 


Ours is an example of a third and completely different response to the 
interrelaredaess of all things. We proceed from a presumption that no 
theorists, ourselves of course included, can ever know which one or 
several of an always infinite set of explanatory causes or elements are 
‘the most important or influential’. That presupposes the complete 
explanation, which is precisely what is out of reach. We presume, 
rather, that no essences or essential causes exist. Thus the inevitably 
partial explanations that any of us has ever constructed, or could ever 
construct, are never more or less adequate, better or worse in any 
general or absolute sense. Rather, explanations are different in accord- 
ance with (a) which factors we select to emphasize and (b) whether or 
not we claim that the factors we select are the essential causes of what 
is to be explained. 


In the explanations we construct, no claim is made that we have 
figured out the essential cause of anything. Explanations are valued 
no more for the very partial insights they achieve than for how their 
different particular visions illuminate and shape society. Explanations 
are socially significant products of human activity because of their 
impacts on the world. Debate and argument among alternative 
theories and explanations matter because they both reflect and in turn 
shape those impacts. 


What matters to us about Rational Choice Marxism are what social 





+ Rauonal Choice Marxism’, NLR 160, November-December 1986, pp. 24-62 
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causes it selects to stress, how it does so, and what such stress means 
in contemporary society. The focus on individual choice as the (or an) 
essential cause of economy and society disturbs us because it has 
made the exploitative appropriation of surplus labour a derivative or 
secondary matter, or else banished it from explanation altogether. In 
contrast, our approach stresses the class processes of producing, 
appropriating and distributing surplus labour in the construction of 
explanations, but it does so without making such processes the essen- 
tial causes of anything. We seek rather to articulate the web of cause- 
and-effect relationships in which class processes are embedded 
(including, for example, processes of individuation and individual 
choosing). 


Our commitment to overdetermination also impels us to recognize 
that in the flux of currently contesting social theories, the move of 
Marxists toward formulations that essentialize individual choice has 
very negative social consequences. This move can easily be and is 
often swept up into the celebration of individualism (another essen- 
tialist discourse), whatever its authors’ intentions. Since that celebra- 
tion is hostile to the sorts of class-focused social analysis we favour, we 
react critically not only to the essentialist nature of Rational Choice 
Marxism, but also to those particular processes (individuation and 
individual choice) that it essentializes.+ 


What matters about alternative explanations is not some absolute 
truth to be attached to this or that among them, but rather the differ- 


ent causes and social consequences of the partialities they embody. A 
commitment to overdetermination requires that we confront each 
inevitably partial explanation with questions about the origins and 
consequences of the particular causes or elements it stresses and how 
it stresses them. Paraphrasing Marx's second “Thesis on Feuerbach’, 
we might say that what matters about Rational Choice Marxism is 
how it fits and works in society today. We reject it on those grounds, 
not on the scholastic issue of absolute truth. 


4 In regard to these processes, we cannot help bur note that Rational Choice explan- 
ation has no choice but to take individuals’ preferences as human essences-—psycho- 
logical processes that exist prior to and independent of economic processes-—if it 18 to 
use the body of microeconomic theory upon which it is based. Technically, these pre- 
ferences of individnals, along with their resource endowments and production poesl- 
bilities, form a predetermined micro-base from which all other economic phenomena 
are deduced. One hundred years of mathematics in microeconomic theory show that it 
is not possible to make this base endogenous and still use that same microcheory. The 
Marxian Rational! Choice theorist thus faces a croel dilemma. The tradition of Marx- 
ian analysis would seem to call for the constitutive interaction between such prefer- 
ences, endowments, technology, and all other social processes, inciuding class 
processes, Yet, to answer that call would be to secrifice the entire logic and status of 
the [neoclassical] microeconomic theory upon which Rarional Choice models are 
based. For a contrasting, Marxian overdeterminiss—rather than determinist— 
understanding of ‘human subjectivity’ and economic behaviour, see Jack Amarigiio 
and Antonio Callari, Marxian Value Theory and the Problem of the Subject: the Role 
of Commodity Fetishism’, Rethenking Marxin, vol. 2, no. 3, Fall 1989, pp. 31-60. 
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say 


comment 
Joan Hall 


Taking Women’s Work for Granted 


Lucio Magri’s article on the European Left, in NLR 189,* presents an 
unusually positive and encouraging perspective for radical politics in 
the coming years, discussing with welcome realism the most disas- 

trous aspects of recent history. It is a valuable aid in what for some of 
us is a hard fight against despair, and for that we must all be grateful. 
Nevertheless, the article almost completely disregards a point which is 
not only important but probably essential to any decisive forward 
movement in the future: the role of women. 


On page r2 Magri lists four ‘defective notions’ which have held back 
the struggle against capitalism: Economism, Statism, Jacobinism and 
Eurocentrism. I certainly agree with all that (though I am not quite 
sure what he means by ‘Jacobinism’). But he leaves out the most 
destructive ‘notion’ of all—if such a lightweight term can stand for 
something so gross. If we must have another ‘ism’, it would have to be 
called ‘sexism’, but that word, too, in its normal usage, is far too 
narrow to express the pervasive and deeply destructive implications 
of this attitude. t 


Magri defines Eurocentrism as ‘the idea dik the Western model could 
be extended worldwide, defining the social subjects and cultures of 
other peoples in terms of underdevelopment and reducing them to the 
rank of mere allies.’ Sexism, in the sense required here, performs 
exactly the same conjuring trick with regard to women—indeed 
Magri explicitly reduces feminists to the rank of mere allies at the 
bottom of the same page. 


The ideology of the Left has always been and still is a fundamentally 
male ideology, based on the economics of production and waged 
work. For a whole complex of biological, cultural and historical 
reasons the work of reproducing the labouring population, socially as 
well as physically, falls mainly on women. Without the labour of 
social reproduction—which is the real significance of ‘housework’— 
nobody could go out to work, and the capitalist system would collapse 
tomorrow. Because it is for the most part unwaged work, the issue 
cannot be dealt with theoretically in terms of wages versus profit. The 
process of social reproduction not only goes on daily in the home but 
calls upon all social institutions including the state; its beneficiaries 


* Lucio Magri, “The European Left Between Crisis and Refoundation’, Nix 189, 
Sepeember—October 1991, pp 5-18. 
ay 


include the whole population from cradle to grave; and the vast . ` 
majority of its protagonists are women. z 
The basic interests of women as unwaged reproducers of people— ` 
their primary motivations—are strecterally eppesed to those of the capi- ` < 
talist system. In social reproduction the well-being of people is the. - 
primary goal, whereas for capitalis human beings are accessory to 
the production of commodities and the accumulation of capital. Here, ` © 
obviously, is one of the ‘contradictions’ of capitalism—indeed the ' 
most profound and definitive one. a 

Leftist theoreticians fail to deal with the crucial implications of this 
division of labour between the sexes. They take women’s work of . 
social reproduction for granted as something marginal or external to 
the functional structure of the economic system, rather than as a 
central part of it. : 


Of course the political identity of women (and not only of women) is 
blurred and compromised in all sorts of ways. I am talking here about 
the essential issue that underlies everything. The fact that this issue 
has been ignored for generations, and is ignored now by a writer of 
Magri’s acuteness, is something I would rather not try to explain. 
Maybe it is just coo big—they could not see the wood for the trees. At 
any rate, now, when the Left is trying to regroup to save the carth and 
the human race from rampant capitalism, it is high time for women to 
take their rightful place as major political and economic subjects. 
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X The fall of the Gaidar government has underlined the difficulties besetting 
Russia’s attempted transition to capitalism. The objective of privatization 
has not been abandoned by the new government although, for reasons 
explored in this issue by Simon Clarke, its social meaning can change 
greatly as it becomes a central stake in a new form of class struggle. As 
Clarke explains, the introduction of various forms of privatization should 
not, in Russian conditions, be equated with capitalism, since it has often 
tended to reproduce a variant of the social relations of production of the 
old Soviet Union. Mutually supporting cartels and monopolies have pre- 
vented any encroachment by capitalist-style competition as different 
enterprises extend credit to one another. But, in conjunction with wider 
political and trade-union struggles, privatization is already obliging Rus- 
sian workers to define their role in the making of the new order. Clarke's 

¥ study reminds us that the collapse of the Soviet system has inaugurated 

` a transition that is highly problematical and keenly contested. 


The attack on the mosque at Ahoydys by Hindu fundamentalists in early 
December was the culmination of an escalating communalist campaign 
and itself immediately sparked incidents in which over two thousand 
people lost their lives. Achin Vanaik examines the reasons for the persist- 
ence of communalist sentiment in India and explores the possibilities for 
resisting it. He argues that New Delhi’s official secularism fails to 
acknowledge either the use of religious appeals by Congress in the inde- 
pendence struggle or the crucial orienting role of religious identity in 
India today. Vanaik carefully considers the relativist arguments of the 
-Danti-secularists’, who allege that secularism is an alien import with no 
purchase on Indian conditions, but finds them to be even more inade- 
quate to a critical understanding of communalism than official state 
secularism. He concludes that Hindu communalism is vulnerable to . 
democratic and class-based challenges because it threatens not only the 
country’s two hundred million Muslims but also the i number of 


Hindus who are stigmatized by caste. 


The Algerian national movement also made ane use of religious- 
appeals during the struggle for national independence, since religion 
ly distinguished colonizer from colonized, and furnished ready- 
e themes of popular mobilization. In the aftermath of independence 
the FLN continued to declare its Islamic character while imposing a 
wasteful state-socialist model of economy. Plentiful deposits of oil and 
gas enabled Algerian governmer.ts to borrow large sums in pursuit of a 


grandiose policy of industrialization and development, but the markets of 
the advanced countries remained heavily protected. By the middle and 
late 1980s Algeria was the most debt-burdened state in the world, regu- 
larly spending between 58 and 68 per cent of its export earnings servic- 
ing a debt of over $24 billion. In a context of falling living standards and 
rising unemployment the Islamic integralists of FIS have gathered popu- 
lar support, as John Howe explains in this issue, leading the FLN regime 
to abandon its own plans for an elected government. 


In a classic essay in NLR 146, now greatly expanded into a book, Fredric 
Jameson advanced the view that the post-modern epoch is marked by a 
loss of depth as well as memory. Architecture and the built environment 
are now infused by a shopping-mall culture which evacuates our lived . 
spaces of both coherence and complexity. Doreen Massey argues that 
this conceptualization of space is now widely shared and can also be 
seen to lie behind the approach of Ernesto Laclau’s New Reflections on 
the Revolution of Our Time. Massey is concerned that such authors view ^` 
geographic space as a passive and depoliticized arena, seeing only time “ 
as the domain of contradiction and dynamism. Massey points out that 
radical and feminist geographers have undermined any such dichotomy 
of space and time. They have shown not only that space is socially con- 
structed but that society is spatially constructed; and that chaos and con- 
“testation, contradiction and change are therefore integral to the spatial. 


Terry Eagleton’s witty inaugural lecture as Warton Professor at Oxford 
supplies spirited reflections on the vicissitudes of English studies and on 
the contemporary status of culture as a higher sphere, removed from the 
crass pressures of politics. He shows that some of the traditional expon- 
ents of English as a field of study freely acknowledged its political pur-_ 
poses. And those who today most indignantly seek to repel the supposed ~ 
intrusions of the political are themselves responsible for defending a 
shrivelled conception of the human, characterized by exclusions of the 
most injurious and offensive sort. . 


In NLR 140 (1983) and NLR 174 (1989) Branka Magaš warned that the bully- 
ing and aggressive policy of Serbian governments would lead, ifunchecked, 
to the violent Balkanization of Yugoslavia. In this issue we publish the 
introduction to her new collection entitled The Destruction of Yugoslavia, 
in which she focuses on the terrible fate of Bosnia~-Herzegovina. re 


David Roediger finds that Andrew Hacker’s Two Nations furnishes an- 
informative if incomplete account of the racial crisis of American liber- 
alism. Finally, Paul Foot writes on David Widgery, and Ernest Mandel 
on Petra Kelly and Willy Brandt. rs 
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Simon Clarke 


Privatization and the Development of 
Capitalism in Russia 


The almost universal assumption, at all points of the political spectrum, is 
that Russia is in the throes of a painful transition to capitalism.’ Privatiz- 


— . ° ee . . . $ . 
ation is seen as the key to this transition, and resistance to privatization is 


accordingly seen by the Western Left as the essential basis of a progressive 
politics seeking to salvage something from the debris of the collapse of the 
Soviet system. In this article I want to question all three of these assump- 
tions.’ The fundamental error underlying the conventional interpretation is 
its implicit identification of the development of a market and the privatiz- 
ation of the enterprise with the development of capitalism. To understand 
the dynamics of the transformation of the Soviet mode of production we 
have to look behind juridical and political changes to the development of the 

‘social relations of production. It remains an open question whether the 

\ dynamics of this development determine a transition to capitalism, but this 
transition will not be determined by the relatively superficial changes which 
have taken place so far, but by the development of class struggles over the 
social relations of production.’ 


The Development of the Social Relations of Production 


Privatization is the culmination of a period in which the growth of the 
market and the collapse of the administrative-command system has 
meant that the control of state property has largely passed out of 
the hands of the state. However, to see this as the end of the process 
is to adopt a very superficial understanding of the transition to 
capitalism, which focuses on juridical and political changes, without 
reference to the development of the social relations of production. 
This is not a dogmatic theoretical point, emanating from an out- 
moded Marxism.‘ It is merely the conceptual expression of a very 
obvious social reality. 


Capitalist elements have undoubtedly emerged in Russia, but these 
remain in the interstices of the former administrative-command 
system, and are largely parasitic on it. The disintegration of the 
administrative-command system has not been accompanied by any 
transformation of production relations at the enterprise level. The 
growth of the market has not been associated with the development 
of competition, through which enterprises would be subjected to 
the law of value, but to the consolidation of monopolies and cartels 
through which enterprises suppress competition and resist pres- 
sures for fundamental change. The liberalization of prices has not 
provided the basis for the growth of the capitalist sector, but for its 
absorption by the state sector, in removing the dualistic price sys- 
tem which was the basis of the most profitable forms of entre- 
preneurial activity. The growth of a banking sector has not subjected 
enterprises to a ‘hard budget constraint’, but has removed all con- 
straint by fuelling an explosion of credit. However, although there 
is no evidence to support the argument that Russia is in transition 


Boris Kagarlistsky, “Russia on the Brink of New Berries’, 2od Ken Livingstone, ‘Can 
Democracy Survive in Rossia’, Nix 192, March-April 1992, pp. 85-04. 

? This article is based primarily on research on labour organization in enterprises in 
Russia which I have been carrying out with Peter Fairbrother, funded by the esac and 
the Unrversity of Warwick Research and Innovations Fund. A longer version will 
appear in Simon Clarke et al, Whet Abeat the Workers?, Verso, London, forthcoming 
1993. In addition to my many informants, I am particularly grateful to Peter Far- 
brother, Michael Burawoy, Don Filtrer, Vadim Borisov, Pavel Krotov, Vladimir Dyin 
and Petr Bizmkov. 

3 This article is only concerned with privatization in Russia, although tbe issues 
involved are general to the former Soviet bloc as a whole. For doube about the 
prospects for caprtalist development in Hungary, the East European country in which 
capitalism is most developed, see Michael Burawoy, ‘A View from Production: The 
Hungarian Transiuon from Socialism to Caprtalism’, in Chris Smith and Paul Thomp- 
son, eds , Leber m Treasitex, London 1992; David Stark, ‘Privatisanon in Hungary: 
From Plan to Market or from Plan to Clan’, East Ewrepean Politics and Secietses, vol. 4, 
DO. 3, 1990, PP. 351-92. 

4 Marxists have traditionally argued that the juridical transformation of property 
forms is only an expression of the more fundamental transformation of the social 
relanons of production. ‘Post-Marxists’, drawing on the Weberian tradition, have 
argued that the state has to be regarded as a relatively autonomous social power, so 
that the exercise of stare power can transform the social relations of production 
through the juridical transformation of the forms of property (Simon Clarke, ed., The 
Stats Debate, Basingstoke 1991). 


to capitalism, most commentators simply assume that such a transi- 
tion is inevitable.’ 


Michael Burawoy has drawn the analogy with the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism. Feudalism saw the emergence of money and 
commercial capital at a very carly stage in its development, but this 
capital was for a long time parasitic on, and subordinate to, feudal 
social relations of production and so played a conservative rather than 
a revolutionary role. Burawoy sees Russia as a social formation in 
transition to a kind of parasitic ‘merchant capitalism’. However, the 
failure of capital to make any significant inroads into the sphere of 
production must lead us to ask whether what we are observing is not 
the development of any kind of capitalism, but a restructuring of the 
soviet system from below, subordinating capital and the commodity 
to the reproduction of the existing social relations of production. To 
put the point aphoristically, it is not the state which is privatizing che 
soviet enterprise in Russia, but the soviet enterprise which is privatiz- 
ing the state. 


Property and the Social Relations of Production in the Soviet 
System 


The characterization of the soviet mode of.production has been a 
notorious lacuna in both Marxist and bourgeois social theory, depriv- 
ing us of the conceptual tools to understand what is happening in 
Russia. The most common conception, among both bourgeois and 
Marxist theorists, is that which sees the Soviet system as ‘state capital- 
ist’, in which case the collapse of the administrative-command system 
would set free the elements of the capitalist mode of production which 
have been contained by the bureaucratic stare apparatus. However, 
there is no basis for this conception. Capital did not exist in Russia, 
and played no role in the soviet system of production. 


The Soviet system was based on a form of wage labour, but it was not 
based on social relations of capitalist production. While the system as 
a whole may have been subject to the international operation of the 
law of value, Soviet enterprises most certainly were not subjected to 
the law of value, and so to the production and appropriation of sur- 
plus value. Production was neither based on nor regulated by abstract 
labour, but was based on the reproduction of the labour collective and 
regulated by the Plan. This was expressed in the essentially non- 
monetary character of economic transactions. 


3 Don Filzer makes this assumption, although his own work substantiates the argu- 
ment that the social relations of production are not changing (Don Filteer, “The Con- 
tradictions of the Marketless Marker: Self-Financing in the Soviet Industrial Enterprise 
1986-90’, Seria Studies, 1991, and ‘Economic Reform and Production Relations in 
Soviet Industry 1986-90’, in C. Smith and P. Thompson, eds., Leber is Trazsttex, 
London 


199). 
é Michsel Burawoy and Pavel Krotov, “The Soviet Transition from Socialism to Capi- 
talism: Worker Control and Economic Bargaining in the Wood Industry’, American 
Secselegical Reva, 57, 1992, pp. 16-38, and in Clarke et al, Wheat About the Workers? | 
am very grateful co Michael for crystallizing my own doubes abour Russia’s capitalist 
future in a discussion in Moscow in December 1991, when I had just returned from 
the Urals. 
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Soviet enterprises produced according to the plans negotiated with 
the centre. All transfers of products between enterprises were equally 
directed, at least in principle, by higher authorities. Although prices 
were attached to these transfers, and monetary balances were adjusted 
correspondingly, such transactions were only nominal since the 
‘money’ in question was strictly money of account, which could not be 
diverted to other purposes or converted into cash. The bank balances 
of enterprises, whether they were in credit or in deficit, were equally 
nominal. Only wage payment involved a transfer of purchasing 
power, but the enterprise was strictly limited in the amount it could 
pay out as wages by its wage fund, while workers were limited in what 
they could buy by the availability of goods. Although the state bank 
and the Ministry of Finance kept a strict eye on financial transactions, 
money played no regulatory role in either production or reproduction. 


The fact that the Soviet system was not ruled by the law of value, and 
that money accordingly played no regulatory role in the system of 
social production, meant that there was n0 way in which money could 
appear as the independent form of value, and so no basis on which 
social property could assume the independent form of capitalist 
private property.” The enterprise made profits (and losses), but these 
profits had a purely formal significance, and certainly did not derive 
from the valorization of capital. The reappropriation of residual 
profits by the state was equally a book-keeping exercise, although it 
was certainly not seen as such by enterprises. 


For the Marxist and bourgeois theorists of ‘state capitalism’ this 
merely shows how deformed was the soviet capitalist system, the 
source of its irrationality lying in the failure of its attempt to mimic 
the operation of the law of value. Plan indicators, however sophisti- 
cated, are a poor substitute for the abstract universality of money, 
while the absence of private property deforms incentives by detaching 
effort from reward, But this argument, first wielded against mercan- 
tilism by Adam Smith, presumes the universality of capitalist rational- 
ity, reducing every social formation to a capitalism deformed by 
human frailty, greed and ignorance.® It does not help us to under- 
stand the specific rationality of the soviet system. 


The same weakness is found in bourgeois analyses of the soviet enter- 
prise, which are based on the argument that the economic irrational- 
ity of managerial behaviour can be understood as a rational response 
to an irrational system.9 While such analyses provide useful insights, 
the narrowly economistic conception of rationality that they deploy 
limits their ability to understand the dynamics of the system in 
change, for it implies that the liberation of management from political 


7 The only legitimate basis of personal ownership was labour income, and this led to 
considerable ambiguity as the law expanded the sphere of private property, without a 

corresponding expansion in the nghts of ownership. The article of the Russian Crimi- 
nal Code prohibiting private entrepreneurial activity was only removed in December 


1991! 

8 Simon Clarke, Merx, Mergrsalism and Meders Secielegy, Basingstoke 1991. 

9 David Granick, Memagemect of the Industrial Firm m the usse, New York 1954; Joseph 
Berliner, Rectory Manager in the usse, Cambridge, Mast. 1957. 
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constraint would immediately lead to the spontaneous emergence of 
capitalist rationality as the enterprise sheds all the impedimenta of 
soviet life. Most Marxists too see soviet enterprise managers as proto- 
capitalists eager to shed their soviet skin. 


The soviet enterprise is almost as different from the capitalist enter- 
prise as was a feudal estate from a capitalist farm. Like the feudal 
estate, the soviet enterprise is not simply an economic institution but 
is the primary unit of soviet society, and the ultimate base of social 
and political power. The basis of the soviet enterprise was not capital, 
but the productive activity of the labour collective. The public 
measure of its success was not its profit, but the size of its labour force 
and the number of tons they produced, the houses it had built, the 
number of places for children in its kindergartens and in summer 
camps, the sporting, medical and cultural facilities it provided, the 
number of pensioners it supported. The achievements of the enter- 
prise were represented as the achievements of and for its labour col- 
lective. This was not just rhetoric, it was an ideological expression of 
the social relations of production and forms of surplus appropriation 
on which the soviet system was based. 


The labour collective was the basis of a system of production in which 
the surplus was appropriated from the direct producers in kind. The 
ministry allocated supplies to the enterprise, and directed exactly how 
much of what it should produce and to whom it should be delivered. 
In order to meet these demands the enterprise did not simply require 
a number of wage labourers who could be set to work to produce sur- 
plus value. It required a ‘collective labourer’, with the skills, motiv- 
ation and equipment needed to transform the assigned inputs into the 
products demanded. The task of the enterprise administration was 
not to secure the expanded reproduction of capital, but the expanded 
reproduction of the labour collective. Any profits which remained to 
the enterprise, once it had met its obligations, were not appropriated 
as capital, but were generally spent on improving the working and 
social conditions of the labour collective. 


This by no means meant that production was subordinated to the 
needs of the labour collective. The needs of the labour collective were 
subordinated to the production and appropriation of a surplus pro- 
duct, and were determined by the need to secure the expanded repro- 
duction of the collective labourer as an object of exploitation. This 
subordination permeated the system, from the centre, where the 
aspirations of the working class as a whole were expressed by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party, to the enterprise and the 
shop, where they were handed down in the minutiae of the plan and 
the target, and used as the means of disciplining and controlling the 
labour force. The fetishized form in which the social character of 
human labour confronted every individual worker in the alienated 
form of the Party was the state socialist equivalent of the capitalist 
alienation of labour in the fetishized form of the commodity. 


The system was regulated primarily through the centralized control of 
supplies, including the money that served to pay wages, and the 
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allocation of labour, and this was the focus of negotiations not only 
between the enterprise and the ministry, bur also within the enterprise 
between the administration and shop chiefs, between shop chiefs and 
brigade leaders, and even between brigade leaders and individual 
workers. The fact that allocations were negotiated was not a distortion 
of an otherwise rational system of planning, but was at the heart of a 
rational system of surplus appropriation. 


The irrationality of the system lay in the contradiction it set up 
between production and appropriation. The development of the forces 
of production was constrained by the exploitative social relations of 
` production, and it was this specific contradiction that underpinned 
-the collapse of the administrative-command system. The stagnation of 
production eventually undermined the expanded reproduction of the 
. system, but the aseempts to reform the system from above in a bid to 
‘increase the rate of exploitation only opened up the underlying con- 
tradiction between the role of the collective labourer as direct pro- 
- ducer and the role of the collective labourer as object of exploitation. 
The struggle to secure the independénce of the enterprise from its sub- 
ordination to the ministerial system was represented as a struggle of 
the labour collective, usually personified by the enterprise Director, to 
secure to itself the full fruits of its labour. 


The collapse of the administrative-command system did not overcome 
or transform the alienated form of social labour. The-social relations 
of the soviet enterprise were largely unchanged, with the enterprise 
administration acting on behalf of, and in the name of, the labour 
- collective. However, the enterprise administration was now under 
- attack from within and without. From within, the workers themselves 
began to challenge the right of the administration to act in their name. 
From without, the liberal reformers sought to transform the enter- 
prise by subordinating it to the law of value. The disintegration of the 
administrative-command system opened up the class struggle over the 
transformation of the social relations of production. This is the funda- 
mental significance of the debate around privatization. 


cn ae ge gree ee er 


At the centre of Gorbachev's reform programme lay the attempt to 
replace ‘administrative’ by ‘economic’ methods of régulation. This 
programme involved the decentralization of decision-making within 
the administrative-command system, and an increased reliance on the 
market regulation of contractual relationships between enterprises. 
This implied the general application of the principles of self-financing, 
. the juridical autonomy of the enterprise as an accounting unit, and its 
constitution as a juridical subject able to enter into commercial and 
financial contracts. This in turn implied the transformation of the 
unitary form of state property into the differentiated form of private 
property. ` 

The attempt to decentralize the system was far from new. The system 
of ‘self-financing’ developed from the 1970s had tried to give the 
enterprise an incentive to increase productivity by giving it a right to 
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retain a share of above-target ‘profits’ and, more recently, to dispose 
of above-plan output freely on domestic or foreign markets. However, 
the enterprise had no juridical rights to its residual earnings, and in 
practice the impact of the reforms was constantly negated as surplus 
profits were appropriated by the ministries. Such repeated violations 
led to growing demands on the part of enterprise management and of 
reformers that the rights of enterprises should be juridically recog- 
nized. It was these demands that eventually underlay the pressure for 
privatization, which came to be seen as the key to reform from the 


beginning of 1990. 


The pressure for privatization steadily increased as the attempts to 
establish the juridical independence of the enterprise were thwarted 
by the ministries.” The 1987 Law on State Enterprise (Association) 
had defined the enterprise as a juridical subject, disposing of its own 
property, but left power in the hands of the ministries. The 1990 Law 
on Property allowed state enterprises to convert to the form of joint 
stock and limited companies, subject to the approval of the labour 
collective. However, the law made this conversion conditional on the 
decision of an authorized state body, which would normally be a 
ministry or the Council of Ministers, and few state enterprises were 
able to take the step. Nevertheless, enterprises were increasingly 
asserting their independence, often with the orchestrated backing of 
the labour collective, and were increasingly looking to privatization as 
the only way to provide some juridical guarantee of that independ- 
ence. At the same time the failure to establish a juridical form approp- 
riate to the growing independence of enterprises was becoming a 
serious barrier to the programme of reform because it was impossible 
to subject enterprises to a ‘hard budget constraint’ unless they could 
be made juridically responsible for their own activity. 


Although privatization was at the heart of the neo-liberal programme 
for the transition to capitalism, it was by no means only the neo- 
liberals who backed it. Gorbachev affirmed the centrality of privatiz- . 
ation to the programme of perestroika in his notorious speech to 
industrial executives in December 1990, which supposedly marked 
his turn to the right. Gorbachev argued thar ‘property relations are 
the core of radical economic reform. It was necessary to awaken 
people’s interest, to give them some motivation for increasing produc- 
tion... There is no other way. Therefore, by the way, planning had to 
be relaxed in order to give enterprises oxygen and economic freedom 
. . Once there are owners, there must also be space in which they can 
operate...a market." More to the point, a study by a group of 
Soviet economists concluded that ‘privatization of enterprises was 
regarded as a necessary precondition for imposing financial limits on 


P The ministries were made the scapegoat for the failures of the soviet system which 
they had been called on to administer. However, their resistance to enterprise inde- 
pendence was by no means irrational bureancratic obstructionism. The ministries 
were highly professional organizations carrying out an almost impossible task with 
minimal political sapport (Paul R. Gregory, Restractarsng the Sorat Ecomescx Barsamcracy, 
Cambridge 1990). As soon became clear, they were right to warn that the only alterna- 
tive to the mirilsterial regulation of production and exchange was economic collapse. 
= Carret Digest of the Semat Press (COIP) 42, 00. 49, 1990. 
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them. The general opinion was that only private property, understood 
as any form of non-state property, can guarantee strict financial 
limits." 


The main barrier to privatization was not so much opposition to the 
fact of privatization as disagreement about its form. In itself the jurid- 
ical definition of the form of property does nothing to change the 
social relations of production. However, different forms of privatiz- 
ation express quite different strategies of social and economic devel- 
opment and so become the focus for intense debate and growing 
struggle. 


For all the laws, plans and programmes, culminating in the Privatiz- 
ation Laws of July 1991, and despite the growing consensus on the 
importance of privatization withn the ruling stratum, very little pro- 
gress was made during 1990 and 1991. Only a handful of state enter- 
prises were privatized. Meanwhile independent capitalist activity was 
expanded rapidly, particularly in commerce and finance, construction 
and consumer services, and parts of state enterprises were being 
_ handed over to co-operatives and small enterprises. Many comment- 

.ators have seen this activity as the basis of a process of ‘spontancous 
privatization’ through which capitalist activity displaces and absorbs 
the state enterprise. ` 


Spontaneous Privatization and the Development of Capitalism 


The disintegration of the administrative-command system passed 
power into the hands of enterprise management, and provided 
managers with the opportunity to turn their position to their own 
advantage. This created the possibility of ‘spontaneous privatization’ 
through which they could appropriate state assets fot their own bene- 
fit. Much has been made of this process, which many see as the basis 
of a transition to capitalism. However, the extent to which the means 
of production have passed into private hands has been much exagger- 
ated. 


Much of the artention in the discussion of ‘spontancous privatization’ 
has focused on the straightforward plundering of public assets, which 
has been most dramatically demonstrated in the private appropria- 
tion of the property and financial assets of the Communist Party and 
the Komsomol by Party officials, on the one hand, and the extensive 
involvement of the ‘new democrats’ in the private appropriation of 
urban property, particularly in Moscow and Se Petersburg, on the 
other. However, while this kind of theft has produced a handful of 
multi-millionaires, it has no significant implications for the develop- 
ment of the social relations of production. 


Exeestiya, 31 January 199; CDEP 43, D0. 5, 1991 . 
5 For a survey of the 1990—91 debeam over privatization, see Patrick Flaherty, ‘Privat- 

isation and the Soviet Economy’, Meathly Ressew, vol. 43, no. 8, 1991, pp. 4. The 

moet sophisticated (and utopian) liberal theorist of privatization is Vitalii Naisbal’, 

‘Problems of Creating a Market in the user’, Commanist Ecomsaties, vol. 2, DO. 3, 1990, 

PP. 275~90, and ‘Can the Soviet Economy Stay Left of the American?’, Comsasist 
Economies, vol. 2, 20. 4, 1990, pp. 481-97. ` 
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A second form of ‘spontaneous privatization’ develops out of the 
formation of co-operative and small leasehold enterprises as subsid- 
iaries of state enterprises, which were originally set up to bypass cen- 
tral controls, particularly over wages and financial flows, and to evade 
taxation. Many commentators have seen these subsidiaries as a stage 
in the privatization of state assets, as enterprise managers hive off the 
profitable parts of the enterprise into subsidiaries and then abandon 
the unprofitable shell of the stare enterprise to set themselves up as 
independent private capitalists. This has certainly happened, but its 
scale and its implications have been greatly exaggerated. Most of these 
enterprises are very small. Moreover, the vast majority remain sub- 
ordinate to the state enterprises on which they rely for supplies, 
labour, financial resources and political protection.™ 


A third form of ‘spontaneous privatization’ is through the siphoning 
off of profits from state enterprises through private commercial and 
financial intermediaries, which have been the basis of most of the pri- 
vate fortunes created under perestroika and have been acclaimed as 
the harbingers of the new capitalist order. However, like the produc- 
tion co-operatives, commercial and financial co-operatives also have 
very important functions for state enterprises seeking to break out of 
the restrictions of the administrative-command system. Commercial 
co-operatives, and later the commodity exchanges, provided a channel 
through which state enterprises could sell their products (or even their 
raw materials) at market prices, or secure scarce supplies. The for- 
tunes of these private enterprises were therefore dependent on their 
contacts in the state sector, and above all on the dualistic price system 
that prevailed until the end of 1991. This was the activity thar was hit 
hardest by Yeltsin's price liberalization as enterprises set up their own 
commercial departments and forged direct links, cutting out the capi- 
talist middiemen. 


Co-operative banks played a vital role in the laundering of bank 
credit. A state enterprise could not spend the money it held in the 
bank at will, since the money was merely money of account held in 
earmarked funds. A co-operative was subject to no such restrictions, 
so the enterprise could transfer bank credit to the co-operative, which 
could then withdaw the funds in cash and return the money to the 
state enterprise, or make purchases on its behalf. This was the basis of 
the early growth of co-operatives in the banking and financial-services 
sector. This activity was banned by the 1990 Law on Co-operatives, 


“ Ar the peak of the co-operative movement in 1989, 200,000 co-operatives employed 
just over 2 per cent of the labour force, but only 14 per cent of productive assets, with 


operatives began to be displaced by ‘small enterprises’. On 1 October 1991 Russia had 
10,696 small enterprises, of which 9,229 were state property, 1,358 were in collective 


relatively few engaged directly in production (Simon Johnson and Heidi Kroll, 
on a T jes for Spontaneous Privatisation’, Sosis Ecssemy, vol. 7, 00. 4, 
I991, PP. - 
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but by then banks had switched to the joint-stock form.” The vast major- 
ity of the commercial banks today are owned (individually or in consor- 
tia formed on an industrial or a regional basis) by enterprises and 
associations, their boards are dominated by the managers of state enter- 
prises, who provide the overwhelming bulk of their deposits and take the 
vast majority of their loans (around half of all bank lending is to the 
enterprises which own the bank)—hardly the independent financial 
sector that is supposed to subordinate enterprises to the law of value.” 


Despite the well-publicized cases of ‘spontaneous privatization’, pri- 
vate ownership has made very little headway in the productive sphere. 
At the beginning of January 1992 in the Russian Federation there were 
21,945 state-owned industrial enterprises, of which 3,042 were leased, 
and only 992 non-state industrial enterprises, of which 272 were col- 
lectively owned, 162 were joint-stock companies, and only 70 in private 
- ownership. Stare enterprises still accounted for 96 per cent of industrial 
production. In terms of their turnover the collectively owned enter- 
prises were relatively small, and the private ones minute, while the joint- 
stock companies were relatively large, accounting together for L5 per 
cent of industrial production, but the bulk of the shares in the joint- 
stock companies are owned by the state or by other state enterprises.” 


The Industrial Nomenklatura, Privatization and the 
Development of Capitalism 


Although the new millionaires have flaunted their wealth, the main 
beneficiary of the process of perestroika has been the ‘industrial 
nomenklatura’ of directors of enterprises, associations and concerns, 
who have been able to wrest control of their enterprises from both the 
Party and the state apparatus, and who have often managed to find 
ways of enriching themselves withour necessarily overstepping the 
law. These are the people who have appropriated the basis of power 
in Russia. If capitalism is to develop in Russia, it can only be through 
the transformation of the industrial nomenklatura into the spearhead 
of the capitalist class, There are certain sections of this stratum who 
would like to enrich themselves, and a few have done so through the 
process of ‘spontaneous privatization’. However, this strarum is not 
motivated primarily by financial gain, since there are far casier ways 
of making money, but by a combination of professionalism and 
power, expressing their functional role within the soviet system. The 
main concern of the vast majority is not ownership but control.® 


5 Many of the early commercial banks were established using Party and Komsomol 
funds, because at the ame these organizations were tax-exempt, and were effectively 
the only organizations permitted to dispose freely of money balances. Similarly most 
stock and commodity brokers had a Party or Komsomol background that provided 
them with commercial contacts and political 

© Half the 1,500 banks at the beginning of 1991 had been founded by enterprises in the 
same business, or regional branches of the sate banks, simply to lend to themselves 
(Economist, 4 January 1992, p. 39). 

T Fhowemthe i Zbexn’, 14 April 1992. 

$ This ıs probably why it is mainly middle managers who have been actrve in setting 
up small privare enterprises, since they are trading one subordinare position for 
another more lucrative one. 


There is no realistic possibility of enterprise managers expropriating 
their enterprises for their personal benefit, either legally or illegally, 
on a significant scale. The only way in which they could become 
owners would be on the basis of very substantial borrowing. Schemes 
for highly levered management buy-outs, borrowing at low rates of 
interest from pocket banks, are common, but in general such schemes 
are nebulous and implausible, and would effectively hand control 
over the enterprise to outsiders.9 Having fought so hard to establish 
their independence from the state, enterprise directors are not going 
to give it up so easily. Moreover, the scandals raised by such ventures 
as the Kolo privatization,» and the conflicts with the workforce 
unleashed by attempts on the part of managers to carry through any- 
thing smacking of a ‘nomenklatura privatization’, have shown that 
politically such schemes are at best highly risky. Virtually all of the 

well-publicized attempts at the spontancous aaa of product- 
ive assets have been blocked. 


Enterprise managers are strongly in favour of privatization to give 
them juridical guarantees of their independence from state control, 
particularly over the disposal of their profits. However, they are not 
willing to allow control to pass to outsiders. The form of privatization 
most attractive to the industrial nomenklatura is one in which share- 
holding is diversified but a controlling interest remains in the hands 
of the labour collective. This is not because of any commitment to 
workers’ self-management on the part of the apparatus, but because 
management has in the past been able to keep a firm grip on the 
organs of workers’ representation, while the ownership of the enter- 
prise by the labour collective provides the material base for a strategy 
of ‘social parmership’ through which the management hopes to repro- 
duce the subordination of the labour force in production, motivating 
the workers and reducing labour turnover, while consolidating the 
political allegiance of the workers to the enterprise administration. 

Minority shareholdings equally have a specific part to play in linking 
particular interests to the fate of the enterprise. Shares in the hands of 
local and Republican government bodies retain connections with the 
state apparatus. The sale of shares to outsiders can consolidate links 
with customers and suppliers, as well as-:providing a source of funds.” 


» Cf. Johnson and Kroll, p. 308. 

= The Kolo privatization was an operation in which eighteen prominent individuals 
valned their own ‘intellectual capital’ at 212 million roubles, giving them 20 per cent of 
the shares in the Kolo conglomerate, which combined profitable fragments of diverse 
sate enterprises. Although approved by the Deputy Chair of the privatization agency, 
who was sacked for his involvement, the deal was blocked by the anti-monopoly 


burg, and the car producers vaz in Toglietti, and azix in Moscow. All these plans 
were blocked. 

= This was the pattern established by the pioneering Kamaz privatization in July 
1990. Fifty per cent of Kamaz shares remained in state hands, with voting rights on 
half of chem assigned to the labour collective, 45 per cent were sold to outsiders, mostly 
taken by 1,200 enterprises and organizations which were its suppliers and consumers. 
Five per cent of the issue was allocated for purchase by Kamaz workers and 
pensioners, who received a discount of between 20 per cent and 60 per cent, depending 
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The ideal way of achieving such a pattern of share ownership is 
through the initial transfer of a controlling interest to the labour col- 
lective, through which the administration can then control the alloca- 
tion of further holdings to its partners, through sale and share swaps, 
their sale to outside investors, and to themselves. 


Privatization to the labour collective only serves the administration's 
interest if it can control the representation of the workers’ sharehold- 
ing, and this clearly presents a fundamental barrier to any attempt to 
transform the social relations of production in order to subordinate 
labour to the valorization of capital. In the last analysis the barrier to 
the transformation of the ruling stratum into a capitalist class remains 
today what it always has been, the barrier of the working class. This 
barrier is not constituted by the working class as a self-conscious force, 
but is an expression of the existing social relations of production, 
reinforced by the tendency in the period of perestroika for the enterprise 
administration to rely heavily on mobilizing the nominal support of the 
labour collective, through its ‘representative’ bodies, for its own 
ambitions. Far from weakening with the collapse of the adminis- 
trative-command system and the Communist Party, this tendency has 
grown stronger as the enterprise administration has been left politically 
more vulnerable. Ar the beginning ofJuly 1992 it was institucionalized at 
the national level with the formation of the ‘Russian Assembly of Social 
Partnership’, which united the official trade-union leadership with the 
representatives of the industrial nomenklatura. 


The attempt to reconstitute the soviet system on the basis of the exist- 
ing social relations of production can only be thwarted if the enter- 
prise is subjected to the law of value through the external pressures of 
the market, enforced by the imposition of a ‘hard budget constraint’ 
on enterprises, which would compel the enterprise administration to 
confront the working class in order to subordinate it to the imper- 
atives of capital accumulation. For this reason the issue of privatiz- 
ation is inextricably linked by the neo-liberal reformers to the issues of 
financial reform, competition and de-monopolization, which proved 
to be the main political battleground through 1992. It was a battle 
which the neo-liberals had lost before it had even begun. 


The Neo-Liberal Programme 


The neo-liberals are committed to privatization as the means of forc- 
ing a rapid transition to capitalism on state enterprises. They have 
two priorities. First, privatization should be as rapid as possible. 
Second, privatization should be closely linked to a policy of de 


= (coat. 

on length of service, bur this was financed from Kamaz’s own resources, aod was also 
subject to tax and social insurance payments. By May 1991 just over half of Kamaz's 
150,000 workers had bought shares (down by 20,000 since privatizarlon, with most of 
the job losses women and working pensioners). The Kamaz board was, of course, 
dominated by Kamaz management ([reestiye, 17 August 1991; 22-23 May 1992). By the 
middle of 1992 the gilt had worn off. Although Kamaz shares had appreciated eight- 
fold on the exchange, the price had not kept pace with inflation, and induserial conflict 
was growing. 
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monopolization and financial regulation. The form of privatization is 
of much less concern to the neo-liberals. Provided that enterprises are 
subjected to the law of value through competition, it does not much 
matter who is the owner of the enterprise. If those who initially 
acquire the enterprise do not manage to make it profitable, it will 
soon pass into the hands of those who can. As Gavriil Popov argued, 
‘it is necessary first...to give privileges to the labour collectives. 
They will be, so to speak, “pre-owners”. They will enter the market. 
Competition will show who is able to conduct business... It is not 
difficult to predict that quite a few of these “pre-owners” will end up 
having their enterprises go to the auction block.’™ 


The neo-liberals’ confidence in the coercive force of the law of value 
has led them to back forms of privatization which offer the line of 
least resistance. One of the leading neo-liberals, Vitalli Naishul’, 
caused a stir at the end of 1990 by backing nomenklatura privatiz- 
ation on these grounds, concluding thar ‘the changeover to a market 
in our country will be completed when all the most energetic and 
influential members of the nomenklatura have found themselves seats 
in the new structures. ™ However, nomenklatura privatization did 
not prove as straightforward as he had hoped, since it provoked wide- 
spread political opposition and aroused the indignation of workers. 
The neo-liberals therefore shifted tack. 


Some neo-liberals supported proposals for a voucher privatization, 
along the lines of those in Poland and Czechoslovakia, and provision 
for this was included in the 1991 Russian Law. However, voucher pri- 

vatization was administratively extremely difficult to handle, and was 
full of pitfalls. Yeltsin’s initial programme of December 1991 down- 
played the voucher system. Chubais, the minister responsible for pri- 
vatization, explained that this was because the resources to handle 
such a form of privatization were not there: “When I took my current 
post I immediately came to understand that we wouldn't be able to 
quickly fulfil this promise. To finance this effort we would have 
needed 1,400 million roubles plus 40 million dollars. Where is the 
office equipment? Where are the premises—to develop a system of 
inscribed deposits. Would we have to double the floor space of 
savings banks all over Russia? We decided that the introduction of 
deposits had to be put off until early 1993.'% Despite widespread 
opposition, including thar of the World Bank, vouchers were soon 
resurrected for straightforwardly populist reasons. 


By the end of 1991 some of the radical neo-liberals were backing the 
demand of the industrial nomenklatura, also put forward by the neo- 
Stalinists and the workers themselves, for the transfer of ownership to 
labour collectives without charge. The most outspoken proponent of 
this view was Larisa Piyasheva, who was appointed by the Mayor of Mos- 
cow, Gavriil Popov, to implement a crash programme of privatization 
of all trade and services in the capital within two months, based 


® Ervestize, 20 May 1992, p. 4; CDEP 44, 10. 20, 1992, P- 3- 


initially on transfer to the labour collective. It soon turned out thar Piya- 
sheva had been caught up in a struggle for control over privatization and 
its proceeds between Popov and his deputy, Luzhkov. The outcome was 
that Piyesheva’s reform was denounced by the Yeltsin government as 
illegal and as ‘pure adventurism’ , the government insisting that ‘real pri- 
vatization is a long process’. Piyasheva was forced to resign, Popov 
patched up his differences with Luzhkov, got Yeltsin's political backing, 
and crash privatization was put on the back burner. 


Piyasheva emerged from this bruising experience as the principal 
liberal critic of the government’s privatization plans, which she 
denounced as fraudulent. She condemned the liberalization of prices, 
in the absence of privatization, as nothing more than monopolistic 
hyperinflation, and the government’s privatization plan as a bureau- 
cratic programme in the best Bolshevik style, in which privatization 
was subordinated to the need to raise revenues. She insisted, against the 
Russian government, that privatization should not involve the sale or 
transfer of state property, which would simply transfer it to dubious 
commercial enterprises at knockdown prices, but ‘restoring to the 
people what was taken away from them’. Under the Soviet system the 
state had owned property in the name of the people, but now the state 
planned to confiscate that property from the people, claiming the right 
to sell or redistribute the property that it had appropriated. The pri- 
mary claim of ownership is not that of the state, but of the labour 
collective. “There is no legal, moral or logical basis for the conduct of 
competitions and auctions of those places where people work, treasure 
their property, and do not renounce their right to own it...So 
wherever the work collective is prepared to “redeem” (if it were up to 
me, I would simply give them gratis), all rights are on its side.’™ 


The neo-liberals were enraged not only by the government's failure to 
make progress with privatization, but equally by its failure to subject 
enterprises to the discipline of the market. The government liberal- 
ized prices at the beginning of 1992 without taking any steps to break 
up monopolies, or to subject them to the force of international com- 
petition. The government committed itself to the elimination of the 
budget deficit, but continued to hand out subsidies right and left, and 
did nothing to control the expansion of credit by the banking system. 
The result of its reforms was not the subjection of enterprises to the 
law of value, but monopolistic hyperinflation fuelled by an explosion 
of credit. 


Privatization and the State 


For all the dramatic political changes following the coup of August 
1991, the constraints to which the government was subject did not 
change, although Yeltsin’s popularity gave it considerably more 
leeway than its predecessors had enjoyed. The main priorities of the 
government continued to be dictated by the deteriorating economic 
situation. Yeltsin’s anti-crisis programme, announced at the end of 





™ Mexew News, 5, 1992, pp. 8-9. 
77 Ibid. 
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October, was remarkably similar to that which had been announced 
by Pavlov in April 1991 The main difference was that Yeltsin was in 
a position to implement the programme. 


Despite its neo-liberal facade, Yeltsin’s reform programme by no 
means marked a decisive break with the past. Yeltsin himself is a man 
of the apparatus, and his administration was carefully constructed 
according to traditional principles to establish a balance of conflicting 
forces. The government’s neo-liberal enthusiasm was checked at all 
stages by Yeltsin’s pragmatic responses both to political pressures and 
to the representations of the monopoly producers who dominated the 
economy. Gaidar was allowed to free state enterprises from the shackle 
of controlled prices, although many restrictions remained, but the 
plan to freeze wages never got off the ground, the attempt to cut the 
budget deficit and limit the expansion of credit was severely con- 
strained, and privatization and de-monopolization were stalled. This 
was why the public opposition to Gaidar’s programme on the part of 
the old power structures was’so muted. 


Yeltsin’s main priority was economic stabilization, and this underlay 
the pragmatism thar led his govenment to move progressively closer to 
those who held the reins of economic power, the industrial nomenkle- 
tura, The first decision to dismay the neo-liberals was thar to give 
priority to the liberalization of prices over privatization and de- 
monopolization. Gaidar and his associates argued that giving priority 
to price liberalization and financial stabilization had become unavoid- 
able. In the face of rampant inflation, a soaring budget deficit and a 
credit explosion, the attempt to control prices was merely adding to the 
dislocation of the economy. Short of the restoration of the full rigour of 
central control, which was both technically and politically out of the 
question, there was no alternative but to free prices. Successive govern- 
ments had shied away from price increases, for fear of the political 
consequences, but Yeltsin had the political support which made it 
possible to introduce such a policy, and in Gaidar he had somebody 
whose political ambition made him willing to be the fall guy. 


Gaidar's reversal of the liberal priorities met with vociferous opposi- 
tion from radical reformers, including Piyasheve, Selyunin and Yav- 
linsky. Even Yeltsin's closest associate, Burbulis, was still cautioning 
against liberalizing prices too quickly: “We can’t free prices until we 
create at least some kind of dynamism in basic privatization. In con- 
ditions of economic monopoly freeing prices will yield nothing. We 
will not release a mechanism of real economic competition between 
producers.’ Burbulis was right, far from hastening the development 
of a capitalist economy, the rapid liberalization of prices cut the 
ground from under the feet of the commercial and financial capital- 
ists, who had been able to exploit their freedom from restraint to 
make large profits. Stare enterprises could now consolidate their 
monopoly powers, establish commercial relations without having to 
go through intermediaries, and sell directly for market prices. But 
while the policy undercut the strategy of transition to capitalism, the 


= Freancsel Times, 2 November 1991. 


priority had to be to stabilize the disintegrating economy, and this 
could only be on the basis of the existing relations of production. 


Yeltsin’s policy on privatization was unveiled in his October pro- 
gramme and implemented in a series of ‘guidelines’ rushed out in 
December 1991. It was clear that the form of privatization was not 
determined by any attempt to foster the development of a capitalist 
economy, but by the need to raise revenue to support the budget, split 
between local and federal authorities, and the need for populist 
measures to attract support for the government’s programme. The 
former objective: was to be achieved by selling shares at auction, 
although it was not clear where buyers would be found. The latter 
objective was to be achieved by a free or subsidized distribution of 
shares to the workers. The voucher scheme was held in abeyance on 
the grounds of administrative difficulty. The programme envisaged 
the process of privatization taking a period of three to five years, with 
the first stage concentrating on the formation of joint-stock companies 
and the sale of services and small enterprises by municipal authori- 
ties. The government expected to raise 92 billion roubles in 1992 and 
over 300 billion in 1993, as against the 2 billion roubles raised in 1991 


The government hoped that its concessions to labour collectives 
would buy the workers’ support for the programme, even though it 
denied the labour collective the possibility of acquiring a controlling 
interest. As Chubais told Masew News, in relation to the free alloca- 
tion of shares to workers, ‘our objective today is to set up a social 
stratum, geared and commitred to privatization. To achieve this cor- 
responding instruments are necessary... . If we didn’t accept that, the 
work collectives would hardly support privatization. But now they 
have “suddenly” shown an interest in the law and started egging on 
the adminitstration. The state has to pay for this social awakening, 
otherwise the best bits of property would have been sold without 
undue noise at the citizens’ cost.’3° 


The first phase of the privatization programme was primarily the 
responsibility of local authorities, but it made little headway. In the 
first two months of 1992, by which time Piyasheva had proposed to 
privatize 36,000 establishments in Moscow alone, a total of 18 small 
workshops, 58 eating establishments, and 153 trade outlets had been 
privatized in the whole of Russia. In the whole of Russia 17,500 
apartments were privatized in January, of which 0,400 had been 
handed over free of charge. At the end of February the government 
announced a revised programme, which sought to revive popular 


3 Unlike the neo-liberals, both wings of the ruling stratum had always been strongly 
opposed to giving state property to the people free of charge, which was supposed w 
display 2 Bolshevik mentality of ‘levelling’ that would only reinforce the culture of 
dependency expressed in the expectation that ‘the stare will provide’. Quite apart from 
political objections, there was a realistic fear that a free distribution of shares would 
prove inflarionary, as workers sought to cash their gains. Nevertheless, political exped- 
tency prevailed as the government's popularity declined and che voucher scheme was 
soon 

Y Mexew News, 3, 1992, p. 10. 

F CDS? 44, DO. 12, 1992, p. 31 
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enthusiasm by reintroducing the voucher scheme that Chubais had 
abandoned as unworkable in December, but reiterated its rejection of 
the principle of transfer of ownership to the labour collective. Accord- 
ing to Chubais, ‘collective ownership suffers from an incureble 
congenital disease that the specialists call wage consumption of 
revenues.” Privatization receipts for the first quarter of 1992 
amounted to less than 300 million roubles, against the target of 3 
billion, which was not even enough to cover Chubais’s administration 
costs. Chubais cut his target for the year from 92 to 72 billion 
roubles, and introduced new proposals at the end of March which 
made some more concessions to labour collectives, with half an eye on 
the forthcoming Congress of People’s Deputies. 


Harmonization of Interests 


Criticism of the privatization programme mounted. For`all its liberal 
rhetoric, the government was actually doing nothing but issue more 
and more bits of paper while investment collapsed and the economy 
faced ruin. The government had set a deadline of 1 September for 
enterprises to convert to joint-stock status, which had been identified 
two years previously as the essential precondition for subjecting the 
enterprise to any kind of budget constraint, but provided no guidance 
as to how this was to be done.” The productive economy was effect- 
ively demonetized, as enterprises placed orders and received deliveries 
without making any payments, and the shortage of cash meant that 
there were not enough banknotes even to pay wages. The non- 
payment of taxes undermined the government's attempt to bring the 
budget under control, and even with a tight monetary policy money 
and credit grew rapidly, fuelling inflacion and the depreciation of the 
rouble. Meanwhile hyperinflation added weight to the criticisms of 
any scheme to sell off state property in exchange for ‘wooden’ roubles, 
and the demand that property be transferred to labour collectives 
became increasingly widespread. 


One Russian government economic adviser, Ulyukayev, condemned 
the increasingly insistent proposals to hand enterprises to the labour 
collectives as ‘harebrained schemes’, because ‘collective ownership by 
labour collectives is extremely inefficient: it is conducive to the eating 
up of fixed assets and the preservation of a backward production 
structure’, and Gaidar reaffirmed the government’s rejection of any 
schemes for rapid privatization. However Yevgeny Yasin, the govern- 
ment’s representative in the Supreme Soviet,» signalled a possible 


7 Izvestiya, 26 February 1992; Csr 44, D0. 9, 1991, p. 7. 

33 CDSP 44, 00. 12, 1992, p. 31. The wel receipts amounted to little more than the mar- 
ket price of one of Moscow's suburban apartment blocks, at the then current aucdon 
price of 2.2 million roubles for a one-room apartment. The rare of privatization 
increased from April, particularly in Moscow which accounted for half the total for the 
country as a whole. 

A Enterprises were reluctant to transform themselves into joint-stock companies 
because applications were subject to ann-monopoly scrutiny. Most proposals to form 
joint-stock companies in the first half of 1992 were blocked on anti-monopaly grounds. 
® Yasin is also bead of the Expert Institue of Arkadii Volsky’s Russian Union of 
Industrialists and Entrepreneurs, which represents the interests of the industrial 
somenklerura. 
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reversal of the government position when he noted that ‘the buying 
out of the means of production by labour collectives is a very promis- 
ing approach, since it promotes the harmonization of the interests of 
various social groups at the same time as it ensures a rather high 
degree of economic effectiveness’, while privatization on the basis of the 
Western model is ‘fraught with the possibility of social explosion’. 


The paralysis of government persisted through May and June, but at 
the beginning of July, just before the summer holiday, an avalanche of 
new programmes and decrees emerged from the White House. On 1 
July decrees were issued on the formation of joint-stock companies 
(which included provision for the formation of trusts and holding 
companies), the creation of privatization commissions, and the secur- 
itization of debt (which effectively replaced the decree on bankruptcy, 
issued to a great liberal fanfare two weeks before). On 9g July the 
decree on privatization, agreed by the Supreme Soviet a month 
before, was finally published, and two days later the government's 
‘programme for deepening economic reforms’, written for the Munich 
meeting of G7, was issued. This package, far from clarifying the 
situation, only accentuated the contrast between the government's 
acobition and its achievement. 


The July privatization programme made substantial concessions to 
the industrial nomenklanira over the participation of the labour col- 
lective, although it continued to prohibit collective ownership and the 
formation of closed companies. The workers would now be able to 
purchase a controlling interest in the enterprise directly, instead of 
having to bid at auction. Alternatively, the workers could receive 25 
per cent of the shares free, in the form of non-voting stock, with a 
right to buy a further 10 per cent with a 30 per cent rebate (and the 
senior management would have an option on a further 5 per cent); or 
a minimum of one third of the workers could form a partnership to 
buy the enterprise outright through auction with a 30 per cent rebate; 
or, if the enterprise is sold at auction, the workers receive up to 30 per 
cent of the proceeds. Additional variants provided for leasing with a 
subsequent right to buy, primarily designed for the privatization of 
bankrupt enterprises. 


Various measures ensured that workers would have the money needed 
to buy the shares allocated to them. First, enterprises were permitted 
to assign all residual funds, plus 50 per cent of their retained profits at 
I January 1992, to personal privatization accounts for the benefit of 
their workers. These accounts could be augmented by additions from 
current profits, and would also receive 10 per cent of the revenue 
raised from the privatization itself. Second, commercial banks and 
local councils were permitted to extend credit for the purpose of pri- 
vatization. Third, shares did not initially have to be paid for in full. 
Fourth, the voucher scheme would provide 10,000 roubles for every 
man, woman and child to participate in the privatization exercise. 
These vouchers could be used to buy shares in one’s own enterprise, 
to subscribe to the purchase of shares at auction, to subscribe to 





3 CDSP 44, DO. 12, 1992. 
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investment funds, or sold for cash.37 Overall the government 
expected 20 per cent of the money subscribed in 1992 to come from 
private funds, r5 per cent from foreigners, and 65 per cent from 
enterprise funds, excluding that made available in the form of 
vouchers. 


The valuation of enterprises for the purposes of privatization was a 
major problem. First, it was oot clear what assets and liabilities 
should be attached to what units. Enterprises often own large stocks of 
housing, educational, sporting, cultural and holiday facilities. From a 
‘socialist’ point of view these are an asset, but from a capitalist point 
of view they are a liability. Similarly enterprises have extensive wel- 
fare obligations, and often provide a range of municipal services, 
including transport, heating, and so forth. Moreover, the lines of 
demarcation of property and responsibility between the enterprise, 
the trade union, the central government and local authorities are not 
clearly drawn. According to the privatization laws, these facilities and 
obligations should be taken over by stare and municipal bodies, but 
the latter did not have the resources to run those that made a loss, and 
enterprises and trade unions were not willing to hand over those that 
made a profit. The result was that nominal ownership was transferred 
to state bodies, but finance and administration remained in the hands 
of the enterprise. 


Second, it was impossible to define the financial prospects, or even 
the current financial position, of enterprises in a highly monopolistic 
economy, with gross disproportionalities between sectors of produc- 
tion, hyperinflation, and the extensive de-monetization of the econ- 
omy. Underlying all these ambiguities was the problem that enter- 
prises could not be valued until it had been determined whar they 
were being valued as.2® Were they being valued as the means by 
which a community could secure its social and material reproduction, 
or as the basis for the production and appropriation of surplus value? 
The problem of valuation is not a problem of accountancy, but of 


3? Workers in industrial enterprise were expected to use their vouchers, and those of 
their relacrves, to bay shares in their own enterprises on extraordinarily favourable 
terms. The remaning vouchers would be used to acquire assets sold at auction, but it 
was not clear that any assets worth purchasing would remain Realizing this difficulty, 
the Supreme Soviet proposed that vouchers should be redeemable for apartments or 
land, bat this would involve selling assets which people already had in their posession, 
and in which they believed thar they already bad proprictorial rights. If the voucher 
scheme does not collapse completely, it is moet likely that those who do not bave access 
to privileged share purchases will sell them for cash. These shares are moet likely to 
end up io the hands of investment companies financed by commercial banks, and ulti- 
mately controlled by stare enterprises or their nominees, to keep the shareholding ‘in 
the family’. The initial take-up of vouchers, which were issued on 1 October 1992, was 
very slow. Chubais announced at the beginning of October that the 10,000 rouble 
vouchers were worth 200,000 roubles at current prices. Russia's capitalists had differ- 
ent ideas. On the exchanges over October and November the vouchers traded at 
between 4,000 and 9,000 roubles. 

38 Kamaz was initially capitalized at 4.7 billion roubles. In its first full year of oper- 
ation as an independent enterprise, Kamaz made a declared profit of 2 billion 
roubles. The proposed sale of vaz, maker of Lada cars, to Fiat has been stalled over, 
amongst other things, the matter of valuation vaz is one of the few manufacturing 
enterprises which can be valued on the besis of its integration into the world market, 
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anticipating the future course of the class struggle over the form of the 
social relations of production.» 


Reconstitution from Below 


Hyperinflation made the problem of valuation even more complicated. 
The 1991 privatization programmes had cut through all the problems by 
valuing enterprises arbitrarily, on the basis of the depreciated book 
value of the enterprise’s assets at historic cost. Even in 1991 inflation 
meant that this grossly undervalued the assets of enterprises, but by July 
1992 prices had risen between twenty and thirty times. Enterprises, 
backed by the Central Bank, had been demanding a revaluation of their 
assets to provide a realistic baseline on which banks could extend credit 
to enterprises so as to increase their available working capital in line 
with inflation, while keeping it within determinate limits. However, the 
government refused to take this step on the official grounds that it would 
delay privatization, although its critics argued that it was simply a ploy 
to make privatization more attractive. The July plan retained the 
previous method of valuation, adjusted to take account of various 
balances, at 1 January 1992—in other words at the old state prices, with 
an arbitrary multiplier of 17 subsequently being imposed by the State 
Property Committee in the attempt to discourage purchase by the 
labour collective. The effect was that enterprise privatization funds plus 
privatization vouchers would easily cover the cost of purchase of the 
labour collective’s shareholding in the vast majority of enterprises, 
sometimes with money left over for workers to buy additional shares 
through open bidding. For all its rhetoric the government was in effect 
giving the controlling interest in enterprises to the workers free. The 
remaining 49 per cent of shares would remain in state hands, and would 
supposedly be the subsequent object of competitive bidding with the 
remainder of the ‘funny money’, since the main participants would be 
the investment funds set up with privatization vouchers, and enterprise 
privatization funds, which together exceeded the valuation of the 
enterprises under privatization many times over.” 


38 (comt.) but valuations, commissioned at great expense from Western accountancy 
firms, vary widely. vaz, keen to secure a sale to Fiat, values itself at $4 billion. The Russian 
government, anxious to reise hard currency, secured a valuation from Bear, Seearns of $9 
billion. Fiat, meanwhile, insists that vaz is worth no more chan $2 billion (hetermetemed 
Herald Tribune, 3 March 1992). At a stormy three-day meeting of the labour collective in 
July 1992, at which the Fiat deal was not even mentioned, vz proposed what was ın effect 
a free transfer of the controlling interest to the labour collective, a proposal which Chu- 
bais, who attended the meeting, immediately rejected. The vaz scheme was taken as a 
model by other labour collectives in the auto industry, including azLx, ZIL and Gaz, but the 
ZL management forced through its own programme, provoking a potentially exploaive 
conflict with its workers. 

39 In fact, the government sidestepped the issue by valuing enterprises as a collection of 
physical assets. The Nizhny Novgorod experiment in municipal prrvatization, backed by 
enormous financial and technical support from the World Bank and the us government, 
set the auction guide price of shops and small enterprises on the basis of a debe write-off, a 
five-pear lease of property, and the valuation of stocks and physical asects at historic cost. 
£ The government planned to issue about 15 trillion roubles worth of vouchers by 
November 1992. However, the total privatization valuation of the productive assets of th 
whole of the uss in 1991 was less than 2 trillion roubles. The total privararion receipes 
anticipated for 1992-94 were 892 billion roubles. Against this, outstanding inter-enter- 
prise debe at the end of June 2992 amounted to four trillion roubles, and unpaid wages 
amounted to a farther 400 billion roubles. 


The sense of unreality of the whole exercise was brought to the point 
of farce by the timescale attached to it. The decree was published on 9 
July, just before the summer holiday, with the requirement that all 
medium and large enterprises (apart from those strategic enterprises 
whose privatization is banned), should have transformed themselves 
into joint-stock companies, drawn up privatization plans, discussed 
them with the labour collective, submitted them to a meeting for its 
approval, and got them in to the appropriate privatization committee 
for endorsement by 1 September. Many companies were closed for 
this entire period, with the workers sent on ‘administrative vacation’, 
and much of senior management was basking by the Black Sea. Mean- 
while, not only did they not have the documentation required to carry 
out the process, or any guidance through the maze of conflicting laws 
and decrees, in some places even the privatization committee that was 
supposed to superintend the whole process did not yet exist.“ 


The government ‘programme for deepening economic reforms (up to 
1995-96)’, prepared with the help of leading experts and distin- 
guished foreign advisers, and issued two days later, only confirmed 
that the government had completely Jost touch with reality. However, 
the increasingly fantastic character of the government's programmes, 
contrasted with its consistent inactivity, was acquiring the shape of a 
coherent strategy of playing up to the neo-liberals, and particularly to 
the international capitalist community, while allowing the real world 
to take its course, and that course was one in which the old system was 
reconstituting itself from below. 


The reconstitution of the system has hed three elements. First, encer- 
prises have had to replace the system of planned distribution by one 
based on horizontel contacts. This simply meant maintaining old 
links in a new form, which only created problems where links were 
broken by the collapse of foreign trade and the disintegration of the 
Union. Second, enterprises had to determine the prices at which to 
enter into contracts. In the absence of any other basis, enterprises 
simply continued the old practice of cost-plus pricing, with differential 
prices for traditional customers, new customers and commercial sales. 
Buyers were willing to pay the price demanded, since they merely 
passed it on in increased costs. In most cases buyers had no choice of 
supplier because of the extraordinarily high degree of monopoly in 
the soviet system, which was reinforced by regionalization and by the 
formation of cartels through 1992. Third, enterprises were now self- 
financing, and so had to ensure that they were profitable. However, it 
by no means followed that they had to become capitalist, only that 


£ The Scare Property Commitee later extended the deadlines to 1 October, and 1 
January 1993 for the largest enterprises. The privatization committees not only had to 
supervise the formation of joint-stock companies and formuletion of privatizanon 
plans, they also had to evaluate any proposels of enterprises to restructure their 
management, producuon of labour force, and take into direct administration all bank- 

rupt enterprises under their jurisdiction, while they were simultancously required to 
Scab so couse syoens Ul slices Sd psec, dea 
November, and to ‘create and contribute to the creation of financial instimurions 
(investment companies, funds and others) and provide for extensive enlistment of 
entrepreneurial structures to participate in them’ (Artide 7.1). 
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they had to be able to cover their costs, and in practice this meant 
simply that the enterprise had to maintain a positive cash flow. The 
enterprise had nothing to pay for buildings, plant and equipment, all 
of which had been provided through the old ministries, so that they 
only had to cover their current costs to be profitable. However, they 
also had nothing to pay for their regular supplies, since the banks 
extended unlimited credit by following the traditional practice of 
adjusting enterprise balances to mirror the flow of goods, and this was 
the principal source of the explosion of debt. Other supplies were 
acquired primarily by barter, with raw materials displacing consumer 
goods as the preferred means of exchange. 


In general, the only monetary cost the enterprise had to meet was its 
wage bill, and any enterprise which could get hold of enough cash to 
pay its wages could keep trading. Even this was not an effective con- 
straint, since the acute shortage of banknotes provided a pretext for 
any enterprise to defer- payment of wages, or to pay them in kind or 
with credit notes negotiable in company or local shops. Far from 
enterprises being subjected to the hard budget constraint which is the 
precondition for subjecting them to the law of value, they were subject 
to no effective budget constraint at all. In effect a system of produc- 
tion for production’s sake was being fuelled by debt growing at a rate 
of 25 billion roubles a day, which amounted to about half the value of 
all inver-enterprise transactions. ® 


The neo-liberals were only too well aware of what was happening. 
They insisted that the banking system be brought under control, and 
that bankruptcy legislation be introduced. Yeltsin had issued a dra- 
conian bankruptcy decree in the middle of June, only to replace it 
with a programme of securitization of debt, which was effectively a 
debt write-off, at the beginning of July. Meanwhile a long struggle for 
control of the Central Bank culminated in the replacement of its chief, 
in which the neo-liberals lost again. The new Bank chairman pro- 
voked a furore by sending a telegram to all banks at the end of July 
instructing them to grant credit to enterprises to cover their debts, 
while nothing was done to prevent debt from continuing to increase. 
In the meantime, banknotes were printed so fast that the cash short- 
age was overcome during August, laying the foundation for a hyper- 
inflationary explosion from September. 


The Reproduction of the Soviet Enterprise in the Market 
Economy 


The explosion of credit provided the space within which enterprises 
could continue to operate, and within which the enterprise adminis- 
tration could represent itself as defender of the interests of its work- 
ers. The limits of the situation appeared when enterprises had to find 





# Expert Institute of Russian Induscrislises and Entrepreneurs, Ressedackie Prodpriyatrya: 
Zhixn’ v Ustevryach Krizisa, Moscow 1992 (published in an abridged version in œar 
44, no. 26, pp. 12-14). The Expert Institute also produced the most devastating asecse- 
ment of the first three months of Yelssin’s reforms, Reforms se Rasia: Stage Twe, Mos- 
cow 1992. See also Yaviinsky’s onslaught, published in Mescow News, 24 May 1992, pp. 
9-16, and reproduced in cher 44, nos. 23, 24 and 25. 
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a final consumer who would take delivery of the product. The with- 
drawal of military orders hit the huge defence sector hard, but produc- 
ers of investment goods were hit by the collapse of investment, 
consumer-goods producers were hit by the collapse of incomes and the 
inflationary erosion of savings, and agriculture and food processing 
were hit by a ‘scissors crisis’, as prices of fuel and producer goods, which 
were bought on credit, rose more sharply than did those of consumer 
goods, which were ultimately sold for cash. The result was that the main 
symptom of the crisis was a generalized contraction of production.# 


There was some reorientation of production to meet consumer 
demand, but most of this was grossly inefficient small-batch produc- 
tion using inappropriate labour and equipment, designed to secure 
cash flow at any price. The most profitable new outets were not the 
consumer market, but the market for standardized intermediate 
goods and processed raw materials, either for export or to serve as the 
means of exchange in domestic barter, both of which diverted 
resources and increased the supply problems faced by domestic pro- 
ducers. To the extent that the market was operating, it was acting not 
as an agent of restructuring but as a disintegrative force. 


Enterprises did not stand idly by while the economy collapsed around 
them, but tried to create autarchic production and distribution net- 
works on a local and regional basis. One aspect of this was that each 
enterprise sought to meet the consumption needs of its own workers, 
acquiring consumption goods by barter and on contract. Large enter- 
prises even bought collective farms, food processors, and footwear 
and clothing manufacturers to meet their workers’ consumption 
needs, and construction enterprises to build housing. The other 
aspect was the development of organizations on a local and regional 
basis, in association with stare bodies, to sponsor the regional integra- 
tion of production and distribution and to hendle interregional trans- 
actions. This reconstitution of a system of planning from below was 
the basis of growing pressure for regional autonomy, but was also the 
basis on which demands grew for the reintroduction of effective plan- 
ning at the national level. 


The reconstitution of systems of planning represents the class interest 
of the industrial nomenklatura, but it does not necessarily represent 
the interests of individual enterprise directors, particularly in branches 
of production which have enjoyed new opportunities with the collapse 
of the old system, and this limits the extent to which the old system 
can be reconstructed spontaneously by the industrial nomenklatura. 
In the end it is only the active intervention of the state that can impose 
the interests of the class on each of its individual members.+4 


® In the fantasy world of the economics textbook, inhabited by the mr and its advis- 
era, the collapse of production was the result of the failure of monopoly producers to 
reduce prices in the face of a shortfall in demand. In fact the opposite was the case. 
Rising prices were the result of the desperate attempt of producers to maintain pro- 
duction. Thus the fall in production was only about half the fall in the level of retail 
trade. Similarly the growth of credit was a reflection of rising prices, not, as the econo- 
mists imagined, its cause. 

“4 Simon Clarke, Keywersenicu, Mowsterism and the Criss of the Stats, Aldershot 1988, 
ch 5. 
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Privatization and the Class Struggle 


The impracticality and inconsistency of all the laws and decrees pro- 
duced by the government meant that in practice they were not pre- 
scriptive but permissive. For all its bluster, the government is unable 
to force privatization on an enterprise. However, enterprises have 
been drawing up privatization plans in their own time, and for their 
own purposes. Their main aim is the familiar one of establishing their 
independence and securing control of the disposal of their profits, but 
privatization has the added appeal in the present situation of being 
attractive to the workers, in providing the basis on which the enter- 
prise can increase wages and social expenditure, so sealing the alliance 
between management and workers, on which the former have come to 
rely politically. Finally, enterprises are concerned to privatize on their 
own terms, before anyone else tries to do it to them. For these reasons 
enterprises have fallen over themselves to formulate privatization 
plans, and to submit them for approval as rapidly as possible. 


Many enterprise directors see their new-found independence as a 
basis on which to take advantage of new opportunities, finding new 
sources of supply, acquiring modern technology, developing new pro- 
duct lines and diversifying their activities. However, there are very 
few enterprises which envisage any significant restructuring of the 
social relations of production within the enterprise. This is expressed 
in the management's identification of the enterprise with the labour 
collective of which it is the leader, and whose interests it represents.45 


Although it was the strike waves of 1989 and 1991, led by the miners, 
that brought the system down, the workers had neither the time nor 
the space in which to constitute their own organization, and conse- 
quently have had a very small part to play in the unfolding of the 
crisis. However, the issue of privatization is one which brings the 
class struggle back home. While most people have little idea of what 
privatization involves, workers have a very clear idea of what they 
want to get from it in theic own enterprise. On the one hand, they 
want the profits which have always been taken from the enterprise to 
be used to increase wages and social expenditure.4® On the other 
hand, they see privatization as a way of curbing the power and cutting 
the privileges of the enterprise administration. Workers do not aspire 
to take day-to-day control of their enterprises, but they demand cuts 
in the administrative staff, the power to dismiss incompetent or cor- 
rupt managers, and effective protection of workers’ rights, while they 
resist attempts by managers to increase their own pay or to hive off 
profitable parts of the enterprise. These demands lie behind the 
workers’ insistence that the labour collective should retain a control- 
ling interest in the enterprise, a demand chat is acceptable to the 
administration, and the attempt of worker activists to democratize the 





© This does not preclude the reduction of the labour force by removing ‘unproduct- 
tve’ workers, particularly female administracrve and clerical workers, who are often 
pot considered to form a part of the labour collective. 

Boch workers and managers tend to look to external sources, incnding outside 
investors, rather than profits, as the source of new investment. 
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representation of the labour collective, which is not at all to the 
administration’s liking.47 Ironically, privatization to the labour col- 
lective provides much more potential for the democratization of the 
enterprise than did the 1987 Law on State Enterprise, to which 
managers so fiercely objected, because ultimate power is placed in the 
hands of the shareholders’ meeting, at which workers can vote on the 
basis of ‘one share—one vote’. 


Privatization by no means guarantees the democratization of the 
enterprise, but it provides a framework in which a struggle for control 
is put on the agenda, and through which it can develop. The Law 
requires the involvement of worker representatives in the formulation 
of privatization plans, and the approval of those plans by the labour 
collective. Once privatization is carried through, the annual share- 
holders’ meeting not only elects the council that will supervise the 
management of the enterprise, but can also make a contract with the 
General Director, in which the shareholders can specify the Director’s 
duties and responsibilities. Of course, there is plenty of scope for the 
administration to subvert this process by traditional methods. How- 
ever, in our experience of enterprises going through privatization 
such attempts provoke an angry reaction from the workers, and to 
forestall such a reaction the administration will go to unprecedented 
lengths to explain its programme to the workers in the attempt to 
secure their approval. ® 


It would be naive to see the struggle over privatization as one which 
necessarily unifies the working class. Privatization can also be the 
basis of divisions among workers. Entitlements linked to length of ser- 
vice discriminate against women, young and temporary workers. Pri- 
vatization to the labour collective leaves out all those not attached to 
state enterprises as employees or pensioners. Sale to the labour collect- 
ive at knock-down prices benefits workers in profitable enterprises, 
while burdening the unprofitable. Like all struggles, the struggle over 
privatization is one in which workers have to construct a unity, which 
is extremely difficult in the absence of effective organizations within 
which differences of interest can be democratically resolved. Privatiz- 
ation is certainly not a victory for the workers, but nor is it a defeat. 
It is only the beginning of a struggle which for the first time since the 
19208 can be fought out on the workers’ own ground, within the enter- 
prise, the ‘state within the state’ which is not just the place of work, 
but 2 way of life. 


47 The vast majority of enterprises have opted for the second variant of privarizacion, 
which gives the controlling interest to the labour collective. Some worker activises in 
enterprises with a conservative or incompetent management have pressed for the first 
vanant, favoured by the liberals, which gives the workers a minority balding on more 
favourable terms, on the grounds that the subsequent sale of the majority holding to 
outsiders will remove the existing management. 

48 We have found a number of enterprises which were privatized to the labour collect- 
rve in 1990-91, most of which were very paternalistic, in which the management has 
found the workers’ shareholding to be a barrier to its plans and is now proposing a 
restructuring of the company to bring in outside shareholders, In every case this has 
provoked sharp and active opposition from a hitherto quiescent labour force. 
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The Crisis of Contemporary Culture 
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St Catherine’s, the college to which I have just migrated, got its name by a 
*mistake.’ The college began life in the nineteenth century as a society for 
matriculating students too poor to gain entry to the University, which is not 
least of the reasons why I am honoured to be associated with it. For their 
social centre, the early students used St Catherine’s dining rooms, so-called 
because they were situated on Catte Street, and ‘Catte’ was mistakenly 
thought to be an abbreviation of ‘Catherine’. Hence the name of the modern 
college. There can’t be many Oxford colleges named after a café, though the 
name of my old college, Wadham, smacks a little of a department store. 
There is rich material here for theoretical reflection, on catachresis and the 
floating signifier; on the mimicry and self-masking of the oppressed; on the 

arodic process, noted in Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire, whereby an impover- 
ished present decks itself out in the alluring insignia of a sacred past; on the 
appropriation of a woman’s name, and the name of a martyr at that, by a 
group of dispossessed men; and on the Nietzschean notion of genealogy, that 
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tangle of crimes, blunders, oversights and off chances which for the 
more conventionally minded goes by the name of tradition. I raise 
these suggestive topics only to send them packing, since I don’t intend 
to devote a lecture to the name of my new college. Suffice it to say that 
when I reflect on my own dubious genealogy and penchant for 
mimicry, I can’t avoid the overpowering feeling, not least in the small 
hours of the morning, that I have become Warton Professor by a kind 
of mistake. But since being a professor is better than having a job, I 
don’t intend to look a gift horse in the mouth. 


I don’t in fact intend to say much at all about critical theory—the 
intellectual equivalent of crack, as Geoffrey Elton has called ir—since 
I find myself increasingly restive with a discourse which obtrudes its 
ungainly bulk between reader and text. You may have noticed thar 
some critical languages do this more than others. Terms such as ‘sym- 
bol’, ‘spondee’, ‘organic unity’ and ‘wonderfully tactile’ draw the liter- 
ary work closer to us, while words like ‘gender’, ‘signifier’, ‘subtext’ 
and ‘ideology’ simply push it away. It is helpful on the whole to speak 
of ‘cosmic vision’ but not of ‘colonialism’, of ‘beauty’ but not ‘the 
bourgeoisie’. We may talk of the oppressiveness of the human condi- 
tion, but to mention the oppressiveness of any particular group of 
people within it is to stray out of literature into sociology. ‘Richly 
metaphorical’ is ordinary language, readily understood from Bali to 
the Bronx; ‘radically masculinisc’ is just the barbarous jargon of those 
who, unlike C.S. Lewis and E.M.W. Tillyard, insist on importing 
their tiresome ideological preoccupations into properly aesthetic 
matters. But I will not speak much of theory because it is in any case 
the mere tip of a much bulkier iceberg, one element of a project which 
is out to liquidate meaning, destroy standards, replace Beowalf with 
the Beaxo Axaxal and compose a syllabus consisting of nothing but 
Geordie folk songs and gay graffiti. What is at stake, in other words, 
is nothing less than a pervasive crisis of Western culture itself, and 
though this epochal upheaval is not everywhere dramatically appar- 
ent, and certainly not in the Oxford Examination Schools, we should 
remind ourselves of Walter Benjamin’s dictum that the fact that 


‘everything just goes on’ zs the crisis. 
Culture and Legitimacy 


Whatvis the nature of this upheaval? It is surely coupled with a crisis 
of nationhood, for what after all holds the nation together but culture? 
Not geography, to be sure: you can be British in Hong Kong or 
Gibraltar; and not just the political state either, since that somewhat 
anaemic unity has to be fleshed out in the lived experience of a cor- 
porate form of life. But that corporate national identity has now been 
thrown into question by a number of factors: by the advent of a multi- 
national capitalism which traverses national frontiers as casually as 
The Waste Land; by the geopolitical transformations through which 
the advanced nations are now swinging their guns from facing east- 
wards to train them on the south; by the impact of revolutionary 





' An tnaugural lecture as Thomas Warton Professor of English Literature delivered in 
the Examination Schools, Oxford on 27 November 1992. 
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nationalism on the metropolitan centres; by the arrival, in the shape 
of postmodernism, of a thoroughly cosmopolitan culture; and by the 
presence of ethnic diversity in a deeply racist society. In much of this, 
there is for shamelessly unreconstructed Marxists like myself an intel- 
lectually pleasing contradiction to be noted between base and super- 
structure, as the logic of immigrant labour and global capitalist 
integration finds itself at odds with the spiritual imperatives of a 
traditionalist, parochial, post-imperial national culture. 


None of this is irrelevant to the study of English, as Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch well knew. ‘Few in this room,’ he remarked in Cambridge in 
1916, ‘are old enough to remember the shock of awed surmise which 
fell on young minds presented, in the late 7os or 808 of the last 
century, with Freeman's Norman Conquest or Green’s Short History of the 
English People, in which, as though parting clouds of darkness, we 
beheld our ancestry, literary as well as political, radiantly legitimised’* 
The study of English was from the outset all about the legitimacy of 
national origins, all to do with the unspeakable anxiety that you might 
turn out as a nation to be something of a bastard. Hitching the study 
of modern English to the rude manly vigour of the Anglo-Saxons was 
one way of laying claim to such a suitably authorizing heritage, 
though it posed a problem too: did we really want to be as rude, hairy 
and vigorous as all that? As one early opponent of English at Oxford 
put ic ‘An English school will grow up, nourishing our language not 
from the humanity of the Greeks and Romans but from the savagery 
of the Goths and Anglo-Saxons. We are about to reverse the Renais- 
sance.’ ‘Ethnicity’ was not drafted into English studies by the poly- 
technics; it was of the essence from the beginning. English first ger- 
minates in Victorian England as part of a deeply racialized ethnology, 
and its immediate forebear is a comparative philology which seeks in 
language the evolutionary laws of racial or national Geist. If, for 
Orford students today, so-called Old English is compulsory but a 
systematic reflection on what it means to read is not, this is a direct 
consequence of the racism and chauvinism of our forefathers. ‘I 
would like to get up a team of a hundred professors,’ commented 
Oxford’s Sir Walter Raleigh, with the civilized humanism which was 
to become the hallmark of his subject, ‘and challenge a hundred 
Boche professors. Their deaths would be a benefit to the human 
race.’4 And Raleigh was a good deal more liberal-minded than almost 
any of his colleagues. 


Confronted in the early decades of this century by the challenge of a 
cosmopolitan modernism, English responded with the ersatz inter- 
nationalism of Empire, at once global in reach and securely nation- 
centred. The writ of the English language ran all the way from Kerry 
to Kuala Lumpur; yet this confident hegemony contained the seeds of 
its own deconstruction. For it was characteristic of the Leavisian 
ideology of English, at least, to discern a peculiarly intimate relation 


? Quoted by Stefan Collini, ‘Genealogies of Englishness: Literary History and Cutrural 
Criticism in Modern Britain’, in Ciaran Brady, ed., Ideslegy and the Historians, Dublin 
1991, p. 247. 
3 Quoted by Chris Baldick, The Seca! Misties of Eaglith Criticiom, Oxford 1983, p. 74- 
4 Quoted by Baldick, pp. 88-9. 
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between a certain richly resourceful use of the national language, and 
a certain uniquely English mode of experiencing; and from this view- 
point Finnegans Wake was entirely unthinkable even though it actually 
happened. (I speak, incidentally, as one who hails from a nation which 
was charitable enough to write most of your great literature for you.) 
Such colonial or post-colonial writing drives a dangerous wedge 
between signifier and signified, dislocating the nation’s speech from its 
identity. You can, of course, try to take care of all this by some such 
absurdity as ‘Commonwealth literature’, or by its later, theoretically 
more sophisticated mutation, “Third World studies’, which is today 
not even arithmetically accurate; but the embarrassing truth remains 
that there is now apparently a plurality of discourses of the human, 
and since the human is by definition a singular essence this cannot 
actually be so. It is surely for this reason that literarure—that esoteric 
pursuit of a few thousand not politically very important people like 
ourselves—has become in our time so curiously politicized. For there is 
no doubt that for the first time since the late 19608, the so-called 
humanities, of which literary studies have been traditionally the flag- 
ship, have come in the West to provide an arena of intensive political 
contestation; and though this is in part a discursive displacement 
depressingly typical of our times, it is nonetheless testimony to the truth 
thar the crisis which we are enduring is of a peculiarly cultural kind. 


Nobody out there beyond academia cares very much whether we talk 
about signifiers rather than symbols, or codes rather than con- 
ventions; it is not for these sorts of reasons that literature has become 
important, or that there has been so much blood on the Senior Com- 
mon Room floors. If literature is important today, it is because it is 
held to incarnate, in peculiarly graphic and sensuous form, the funda- 
mental, universal language of humanity, at a moment when the 
regimes under which we live have need of that notion but have them- 
selves rendered it profoundly problematical. Literature provides our 
most intimate, subtly affective acquaintance with that tongue, and so 
is the concrete correlate of that abstract political unity which we share 
as formally equal citizens of the state. I should confess in parenthesis 
here that I too believe in a common humanity, but that as a socialist I 
regard it less as an intuitive given than as a political task still to be 
undertaken. But for those who do not hold that view, the current chal- 
lenge to this particular ideology of literature is understandably alarm- 
ing. For many of them have long ceased to identify much of value in 
social life in general; and if the aesthetic cannot articulate that value, 
then where else, in a progressively degraded society, is there to go? If 
the materialists can get their grubby paws even on that, then the game 
is surely up. It is no doubt for this reason that the infighting over 
something as apparently abstruse as literary theory has been so symp- 

` tomatically virulent, for what we are really speaking of here is the 
death of civilkzation as we know it. What is at stake in these conten- 
trons ts nothing less than the devastating historical irony by which the 
advanced capitalist system has come steadily to undermine its own 
metaphysical rationales. And this is a good deal more serious than the 
question of whether sowissence or utter tedium is the most appropriate 
way to describe our response to The Battle of Malden. 


Like many human societies to date, capitalist regimes need to 
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underwrite their activities by some appeal to transcendental value; 
but, as Jürgen Habermas has argued, it is in the nature of such ration- 
alizing, secularizing social orders to bring their own metaphysical 
foundations into increasing discredit, disenchanting with the one 
hand what they mystify with the other. In this sense too, base and 
superstructure, commodity production and spiritual legitimation, are 
embarrassingly at odds. Shakespeare still embodies timeless value; it’s 
just that you can’t produce his stuff without the sponsorship of Pru- 
dential Insurance. Postmodernism, taking its cue from its mentor 
Friedrich Nietzsche, offers an audacious way out of this impasse: for- 
get about ontological grounds and metaphysical sanctions, acknow- 
ledge that God—or the superstructure—is dead, and simply generate 
up your values from what you actually do, from that infinitely prolif- 
erating network of conflict and domination to which Nietzsche gives 
the name of ‘will to power’. Such a strategy promises to overcome the 
performative contradictions of advanced capitalism—the disabling 
discrepancies between fact and value, rhetoric and reality, what we 
actually do and what we say that we do, which are themselves a source 
of ideological instability. But it exacts an enormous cost, which these 
social orders are quite properly too prudent to pay: it asks them to 
forget that the role of culture is not only to reflect social practice, but to 
legitimate it. Culture must not simply generate itself up from what we 
do, for if it does we will end up with all the worst kinds of values. It 
must also idealize those practices, lend them some metaphysical sup- 
port, but the more the commodity form levels all hierarchies of value, 
mixes diverse life forms promiscuously together and strikes all trans- 
cendence empty, the more these societies will come to deplete the very 
symbolic resources necessary for their own ideological authority. 


Capitaliam’s Perpetual Revolution 


This contradiction can be seen at almost every level of contemporary 
social life. If you erode people’s sense of corporate identity, reducing 
their common history to the eternal now of consumerist desire, they 
will simply cease to operate effectively as responsible citizens; and so 
you will have to manufacture that corporate identity synthetically, in 
the shape of the heritage industry or imperial war. If you allow educa- 
tion to be invaded by the levelling, fragmenting commodity form, you 
will need all che more stridently to insist on basics, fixed canons, 
immutable standards. The more you commercialize the media, the 
more you will feel the need for poems that rhyme and say nice things 
about Lord Nelson. The more cheap black labour-power you exploit, 
the more you will feel inspired to preserve the unity and purity of the 
national culture. In all these ways, anarchy and autocracy, money and 
metaphysics, exchange value and absolute value, are both strangers 
and brothers, sworn foes and intimate bedfellows. So it is that the 
intellectuals of the New Right, having actively colluded with forms of 
politics which drain purpose and value from social life, then turn 
their horror-stricken countenances on the very devastated social land- 
scape they themselves have helped to create, and mourn the loss of 
absolure value. It would help in this respect, of course, if they could 
surmount their clerkly scepticism long enough to get to the baptismal 
font; but since most of them cannot, whatever their secret hankerings, 
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they must make do instead with that familiar surrogate for religion 
known as culture. 


Whar has happened is that culture is less and less able to fulfil its clas- 
sical role of reconciliation—a role, indeed, on which English studies 
in this society were actually founded. And this is so for a quite evident 
reason. For as long as the conflicts which such a notion of culture 
sought to mediate were of a material kind—wars, class struggle, social 
inequities—the concept of culture as a higher harmonization of our 
sublunary squabbles could just retain some thin plausibility. But as 
soon as such contentions become themselves of a cultural kind, this 
project becomes much less persuasive. For culture is now palpably 
part of the problem rather than the solution; it is the very medium in 
which battle is engaged, rather than some Olympian terrain on which 
our differences can be recomposed. It is bad news for this traditional 
concept of culture that the conflicts which have dominated the polit- 
ical agenda for the past couple of decades—ethnic, sexual, revolution- 
ary nationalist—have been precisely ones in which questions of 
language, value, identity and experience have been to the fore. For 
these political currents, culture is that which refuses-or reinforces, 
celebrates or intimidates, defines or denies; it is brandished as 
precious weapon or spurned as insolent imposition, cherished as a 
badge of identity or resisted as that which can do no more than tell 
you that you don’t belong, never did and never will. And all this is 
surely strange, because culture is not only supposed to be innocent of 
power: it is the very antithesis of it. Somewhere between Shelley and 
Tennyson, the poetic and the political, the aesthetic and the institu- 
tional, were reconstituted as one another’s opposites, as the intimate 
affective depths of the former became intuitively hostile to the 
rebarbarive abstractions of the latter. Which is to say that one way of 
theoretically constructing literature came to be at odds with another. 
In the altercations between Burke and Paine, critics and intellectuals, 
Englishness and Continentality, the lyrical Donne and the revolution- 
ary Milton, sensuous intuition and a central human wisdom won the 
day; and this thoroughly alienated theory of writing, now styled as the 
spontaneous certainties of the human heart, was then ready to do 
bartle with an antagonist known as Theory, which like all such oppo- 
sitional creeds lacked the conservative's privilege of not having to 
name himself. 


What is subverting traditional culture, however, is not the Left but 
the Right—not the critics of the system, but the custodians of it. As 
Bertolt Brecht once remarked, it is capitalism that is radical, not com- 
munism. Revolution, his colleague Walter Benjamin added, is not a 
funaway train but the application of the emergency brake. It is capi- 
talism which pitches every value into question, dissolves familiar life 
forms, melts all thar is solid into air or soap opera; but it cannot easily 
withstand the human anxiety, nostalgia and deracination which such 
perpetual revolution brings in its wake, and has need of something 
called culture, which it has just been busy undermining, to take care 
of it. It is in the logic of late capitalism to breed a more fragmentary, 
eclectic, demotic, cosmopolitan culture than anything dreamt of by 
Matthew Arnold—a culture which is then a living scandal to its own 
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firmly Arnoldian premisses. Postmodernism then simply inverts this 
contradiction, seeking to undo the metaphysical, monological aspects 
of the system with something of its own heterogeneity. At its most 
callow, such theories complacendy underwrite the commodity form, 
and do so in the name of an opposition to elitism. Nothing could in 
fact be more offensively elitist, more aloofly academicist, than this 
cynical celebration of the marketplace, which for ordinary men and 
women has meant homelessness and unemployment rather than 
random libidinal intensities, and which globally speaking means war 
as well as cosmopolitan cuisine. Such ‘radicalism’, one might claim, 
deserves the reactionaries it drives to apoplexy, the one engendering 
the other in some stalled-dialectic. What concerns the reactionaries is 
not random libidinal intensities, which they wouldn't recognize at a 
distance of ten yards, but the supposed erosion of cultural standards; 
and nowhere is that assumed declension more evident than in 
language, which is another reason why literary studies have shifted to 
the eye of the political storm. ‘Language is fascist’, remarked Roland 
Barthes, in one of those extravagant hyperboles for which we all loved 
hum; and though tt isn’t of course true, what is undoubtedly true is 
that linguistic purity is the last refuge of the paranoid and patholog- 
ical, the visceral, proto-fascist fantasy of those who feel undermined in 
their very being by the polyglot social order they themselves have 
helped to fashion. For language lies at the root of human identity, and 
to tamper with that is either poetry or treason. 


The Return of the Literary Repressed 


The presumed decline in cultural standards can of course be traced 
back at least as far as Samuel Johnson, and perhaps to the Book of 
Exodus. No doubt the Assyrians worried about the brevity of their 
adolescents’ attention span, and the Phoenicians lost sleep over poor 
spelling. We should, I think, give no comfort to those who in the 
name of a fashionable anti-elitism would ignore real evidence of cul- 
tural deprivation; though we should remember of course that there is 
no single index of cultural flourishing or decline. But the present 
goveroment’s plans for remedying what it sees as che inadequate state 
of English studies in our schools rest on a drastically mechanistic 
understanding of the subject, and if implemented will do serious 
damage to the moral and social development of school students. If the 
government goes ahead with its philistine, ill-informed proposals, it 
will produce a generation of grammatically competent children with- 
out a creative idea in their heads. We are dealing here with ideologues 
for whom language is essentially an elocutionary affair, poetry a kind 
of metrical patriotism, and English literature a semantic Stonehenge. 
Indeed one wonders why they don’t surrender the teaching of English 
wholesale into the hands of the National Trust. Grammar and spelling 
are of course part of the material groundwork of social communice- 
uon, and I know of no English schoolteacher who would disagree; but 
it is one thing to insist on competence in these areas, and quite 
another thing to betray a marked hostility to regional, ethnic and 
working-class forms of speech, which can only injure the self-esteem of 
children who already feel rejected. All bureaucrats fear creativity, 
which is why the government wants to police and centralize the 
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teaching of a subject vitally concerned with exploration; and if we 
allow them to succeed, they will simply clone our children in their 
own bloodless and boring image. 


English studies in this country emerged at the same moment as so- 
called mass culture, and fought from the first a rearguard action 
against it. But there is another, somewhat more positive story to tell 
We think of deconstruction today as a particular way of talking about 
texts; but when English first saw the light of day in British academia, 
it represented a deconstruction all in itself. It was the inscription of a 
certain tentative otherness at the heart of the academic Establishment, 
and that otherness was a question of both class and gender. English 
was a popular subject at the time with the ordinary men and women 
who filled the extramural classes up and down the country; but since 
the university professors of Anglo-Saxon could hardly fill their own 
classrooms (a defect which I’m sure has been remedied today), these 
people had hardly anyone to teach them. This was one reason why 
university English got started, and one reason why it was so ferociously 
opposed. It represented a link or hinge between academia and the 
common life, which was not much to the taste of the former. As for 
gender, women made up two-thirds of the Modern Languages school 
at Cambridge from which Cambridge English finally evolved, and the 
first five years of Oxford English saw sixty-nine women students and 
only eighteen men. It was clearly a problematic, androgynous, cissy 
sort of thing to read, neither fish nor fowl, an undisciplinable disci- 
pline too pleasurable and subjective to be properly examinable; and 
perhaps the greatest act of institutional violence in the entire history 
of this non-subject was the abrupt repression of this whole gendered 
dimension of it as soon as the discipline achieved 2 modicum of 
respectability. In post-Firss World War Cambridge, this inherently 
deconstructive, dangerously feminized project was recast in the lan- 
guage of muscularity and robusmess, of the sinewy and the vigorous, 
of moral maturity and phallocentric fullness, all of which were found 
exemplified in perhaps the most pathologically sexist author thar the 
modern English canon—no slouch at such selections—has managed 
to produce. It is only in recent decades thar the literary repressed has 
returned with a vengeance—that we have begun to register the fact 
that if literature is centrally concerned with anything, it is not truth or 
morality but fantasy and desire, and that these perilous forces can no 
longer be defused by the language of an anodyne romantic idealism, 
which is never far from the language of male domination. Thomas 
Warton, first historian of English poetry, knew this in his own way, in 
his enlightened efforts to salvage from the enormous condescension of 
classicism that scenario of desire we know as the Gothic. 


Beyond the Limits of Oxford English 


While others have been busy drafting their film or science fiction 
courses, or exploring Kant and Kristeva, Oxford has been cautiously 
reconsidering the question of compulsory Anglo-Saxon. It has, of 
course, some historical excuse for its belatedness in these affairs—-I 
mean the fact thar for a long time it was not only pre-theoretical, but 
pre-critical too. Leavis never hit it, let alone Derrida, judging at least 
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from some circumspect glances I received when I arrived here over 
twenty years ago from Leavisian Cambridge. And I am not one of those 
on the Left who would wish to suppress the more radical aspects of 
that breathtakingly bold venture for the sake of some reach-me-down 
caricature of liberal humanism. But it is never too late to mend, and I 
want to suggest some of the ways in which we might do so. It is, to 
begin with, no use perpetuating the illusion that the feminist approach 
to literature can remain equivalent in status to the study of medieval 
Welsh. If we do not set literary works in their multiple dimensions of 
desire, if we fail to attend centrally to the motions of sexual power and 
the unconscious within them, then we can abandon any pretence that 
we are attending to the words on the page. Something similar goes for 
literary theory, which means no more than a systematic reflection on 
literary writing. At present, we have a handful of freaks and fanatics 
who perversely prefer to know what they are up to when they are read- 
ing, as opposed to those normal decent God-fearing folk who don’t 
need to bother. That such reflection should be a purely optional mat- 
ter, that students should not receive some intensive preliminary train- 
ing in the history and methodology of their trade, is plainly absurd, 
and we should be grateful that the medics and aeronautical engineers 
don’t follow our example. Oxford English prides itself on its historical 
approach to literature—by which it usually means, in an intriguing 
tautology, the history of literature. But works of art are not born of 
previous works of art, they have a much less distinguished parentage, 
which like the Oedipal child they would often enough seek to dis- 
avow, and that is material history. To study such works in the 
material conditions of their production and reception: this, I take it, 
is what my friend and comrade Raymond Williams meant by ‘cultural 
materialism’, and it would prove a valuable antidote to the chronic- 
ally idealist assumptions which mark so much of this Faculty’s way of 
doing things. 


But which works should we be studying in any case? Not, I think, 
English literature, but writing in English, which is quite a different 
matter. The English language is now homeless and centreless, and our 
syllabus, which by and large stops short at Dover, has dismally failed 
to register the fact. The centre can no longer hold—which is to say 
that ic won't do to supplement a body of metropolitan work with an 
exotic neo-colonial fringe. I am afraid that in this respect we are going 
to have to rethink our assumptions from the ground up—just as we 
are in respect of the study of popular culture. For it is idle to imagine 
that a literature which now moves so wholly in the context of film, 
television, video and journalism can remain self-identical—can 
signify exactly what it used to signify, sublimely unblemished by its 
altered cultural environs. This is not to license some naively indis- 
criminate celebration of such culture, or to suggest that there is any- 
thing particularly radical in itself about studying it. An English Faculty 
replete with doctoral theses on Neighboars rather than Nashe may just 
mean that we've succeeded in killing that too. But why don’t we study 
popular culture? Because it isn’t valuable? Well, even by the 
constrained criteria of the canon, much work in this area, not least in 
film, would make the grade—and, one might add, some work within 
the canon only just scrapes in. Objections to such study have little to 
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do with aesthetic value, and everything to do: with ideological pre- 
judice. 


There is, you may be thinking, something of a utopian smack to these 
proposals. Will they really get through the next meeting of the Faculty 
Board? (A body to which I am delighted to say I have finally been 
appointed, after a mere twenty-three-year probationary period.) They 
would demand a good deal of energy; but there is plenty of energy 
about, though much of it is currently confiscated by that perverse mis- 
application of time and effort we know as the doctoral thesis. And the 
stakes, after all, really couldn’t be higher. For we live, culturally 
speaking, at a moment of considerable danger, when a particularly 
virulent brand of humanism poses an insistent threat to civility. In the 
name of decency, good sense, the richly individual and irreducibly 
specific, this militant ideology strives to disseminate a version of the 
human which is culpably blind to all the most powerful determinants 
of our common life, and to which, it appears, no women, working 
people or men and women of colour need apply. It will take more 
than a few meetings of the Faculty Board to send it packing; but 
nothing less is surely worthy of our intellectual endeavours. 


The Challenge of Cultural Theory 


The English, wrote a nineteenth-century commentator, have little 
capacity for abstract thought, but a great genius for poetry. It is 
remarkable how much of our social and intellectual history is crystal- 
lized in this simplistic opposition. We can feel, but we can’t think— 
or rather we are wary of those modes of speculative thought which 
would seek to put a whole form of life into critical question. The 
opposite of poetry in England is not prose but Jacobinism; and if the 
phrase ‘literary theory’ seems to some an oxymoron, it is because liter- 
ature for the English is an alternative to systematic inquiry, not an 
object of it. How often are students of literature urged to eschew 
abstraction and attend to the particular (I was about to say ‘concrete’, 
but that’s a Cambridge word, not an Oxford one), as though this poor 
tattered particular, violently ripped from its informing cultural con- 
text, were not the most meagre abstraction of all. It is not too much to 
claim that this whole ideology of the literary work is a traumatized 
response to the French Revolution, which is still alive and kicking in 
the political unconscious of the nation, and with which English liter- 
ary criticism conducts a ghostly, interminable dialogue. It is not for 
nothing thar English studies were born at a stroke with that wayward 
child of Jacobinism known as the theory and practice of Bolshevism. 
If literary criticism has been so curiously to the fore in English 
culture, then it is largely because some of the academic disciplines 
which surround it have disowned their own intellectual responsibili- 
ties. For the great speculative questions of truth and justice, of free- 
dom and happiness, have to find a home somewhere; and if an aridly 
technical philosophy, or a drearily positivist sociology, are no hospit- 
able media for such explorations, then they will be displaced onto a 
criticism which is simply not intellectually equipped to take this 
strain. Cultural theory (J will say two words about it at last) is then to 
be understood as a response to this historical emergency—as an 
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attempt to take up, from within the literary field itself, the questions 
which cognate disciplines have largely evaded, but to bring something 
of their own rigour to bear on them. It is born, then, of a double 
refusal: on the one hand, of the reduction of such questions to mere 
pseudo-problems or technical exercises which has so marked English 
philosophy and social science; on the other hand, of that moralistic 
displacement of them which has been, on the whole, the most that 
criticism has been able to offer by way of reaction. 


To this extent, cultural theory represents a fundamental challenge to 
our current division of academic labour, which is not least of the 
reasons why the Establishment finds it such a nuisance. And one does 
not need to look far beyond Oxford to observe this process at work. 
For much of the most interesting postgraduate work in the humanities 
now being carried out here is departmentally vagrant, constandy 
transgressing the frontiers between traditional subject-areas and in 
perpetual danger of disappearing down the cracks between them. 
Where exactly do you go in this place if you wish to work on Jacques 
Lacan? Hardly to English, since he laboured under the disadvantage 
of being French; surely not to Modern Languages, since he wasn't 
much of a literary theorist; not to Philosophy, to be sure, since the 
Ecrits read rather differently from David Hume. Perhaps you would 
be sent up the hill to the Warneford psychiatric hospital, and I don’t 
mean to find a supervisor. Of course it is possible to claim thar if 
these fancy foreigners can’t find a niche on our syllabus, then this is 
their lookout rather than ours; but the truth is thart the traditional 
structure of our knowledge is now in the melting pot, and Oxford has 
been complacently blind to the fact. 


Perhaps the University believes that it can afford such complacency, 
given its continuing pulling power with students. But in my own 
Faculty at least, it has been resting on its tarnished laurels a little too 
long. For it is no good pulling in bright students only to frustrate 
them; and many of those students are indeed baffled and thwarted by 
a milieu which appears congenitally suspicious of adventurous 
thought. It is not long before they learn that the accuracy of their spell- 
ing is held in at least as much regard as the subtlety of their insights. 
Lf Oxford is not concerned about the growing discrepancy between its 
own ideological values and those of some of its most promising 
students, then it ought to be; for its whole pedagogical method is 
based on the assumption that teacher and student speak fundament- 
ally the same language. Whar holds the institution together is not 
bureaucracy or canons or course work, but a consensus so deep that 
like all such consensuses it is always already in place, the invisible 
stage-setting of any particular encounter, and will always survive 
such confrontations intact. But that consensus has in fact been fray- 
ing at the edges for some time; and if some of my colleagues have 
been a little slow to wake up to the fact, it is because it has done 
its work too well and persuaded them too that it is no more than 
common sense. But what is common sense in Christ Church is not 
necessarily common sense in the Caribbean; and the way you read 
Yeats in Belfast bears only a dim resemblance to the way you read 
him in Balliol. 
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Perhaps English studies in this society are gradually changing their 
spots. Perhaps even Oxford has been brought grudgingly to recognize 
that it is not only socialists and feminists who read other than disinter- 
estedly. Perhaps the astonishing arrogance of believing that it is others 
who have political assumptions, while you just take the stuff straight, 
has been somewhat eroded. One would like to think so, though the 
fact that three years ago the English Faculty established a post in crit- 
ical theory and has just seen fit to abolish it might qualify one’s opti- 
mism somewhat. English in some form or other will of course carry 
on; and if it succeeds in carrying on as it is at present it will have 
conveniently evaded a number of uncomfortable challenges. But it 
will also have paid an enormous price for this conservatism. For if, in 
Benjamin’s phrase, everything just goes on as it is, English studies can 
abandon all illusion that they have anything of significance to say to 
those outside the charmed circle of academia. And if this comes 
about, then it will represent a profound betrayal of their own finest 
traditions. For all the greatest moments of English criticism, from the 
Enlightenment to Scratiey, have been points at which, in speaking of 
the literary work, criticism has found itself unavoidably speaking of 
more than it—found itself, indeed, mapping the deep structures and 
central directions of an entire culture. It is not difficult to judge which 
forms of criticism today are true to that honourable tradition, and 
which represent a drastic impoverishment of it. 


Protecting the Past 


I have spoken of a crisis of culture; but the dangers we confront run a 
good deal deeper. For men and women do not live by culture alone; 
and in the narrower sense of the term the great majority of them do 
not live by it at all. Radical cultural theorists have many faults, but 
megalomania is unlikely to be among them: it belongs to our very 
materialism to believe that, in any profound process of social change, 
we are not likely to be positioned at the centre. It is not the question 
of whether Alice Walker is greater than Thomas Mann that Washing- 
ton is weighing up; it is weighing up whether the devastation wreaked 
by the collapse of the Soviet bloc will permit it easy pickings, or 
unleash forces that might dangerously destabilize its global rule. It is 
also watching to see whether the erstwhile post-capitalist nations will 
prove in the long run reliable partners in the enterprise of subjugating 
the South, or whether their traumatic insertion into world capital- 
ism will prove so disruptive that they too must be kept constantly 
under the gun. None of this has much to do with the literary canon; 
but though culture is by no means central to these matters, it is 
not simply peripheral either. For the study of human culture 
addresses itself to the question of how these world-historical issues 
shape up in lived experience, how they pass through the defiles of the 
signifier to emerge as symbolic meaning; and to this extent the study 
of culture concerns itself with what is most distinctive about 
humanity, if not with what is most crucial to its survival and well- 
being. Culture can be defined in one sense as that which is surplus, 
excessive, beyond the strict material measure; but that capacity for 
self-transgression and self-transcendence is precisely the measure of 
our humanity. 
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This is not, curiously enough, how they view the matter in Downing 
Street. The problem for them is not, as they like to proclaim, that 
there is too little culture around, but that there is a risk of there being 
too much. There is a real danger, in short, of producing a population 
with reasonably high cultural expectations in a society which cannot 
even provide them with employment. And since this is a classic recipe 
for political disaffection, we may be sure that the government's more 

' clairvoyant commissars are already bending its ear about the undesir- 
ability of educating the young beyond their station. No government 
can afford its people to be at once idle and well-educated; and if it can 
do little about the former, given a grave economic crisis of the system 
under which we live, then it is highly probable that it will try even 
more strenuously than it has already to do something about the latter. 
We will be thrown back to that condition, elegiacally recollected by 
our reactionaries, in which culture will once again be the preserve of 
the elite, while a vocationalism without vocations will be the destiny 
of the people. 


But it is the past, as well as che future, which radicals seek to protect; 
for as Walter Benjamin remarked, not even thar will be safe from the 
enemy if he wins. Benjamin’s habit was to look backwards rather than 
forwards, finding a desirable future already dimly adumbrared in the 
hopes of those oppressed ancestors whose projects of emancipation 
had been crushed in their own time. ‘It is not,’ as he comments, 
‘dreams of liberated grandchildren which stir men and women to 
revolt, but memories of enslaved ancestors.’ And those who do not 
remember are, as Freud warned us, compelled to repeat. If radicals do 
not succeed in their current endeavours, then it is not only our prog- 
eny who will suffer the consequences; it is also the Jude Fawleys and 
the early students of St Catherine’s College, those men and women 
who stood for generations outside the locked gates of this University, 
and dreamed fruitlessly of a condition in which culture might be 
available for all. If we fail, then we fail chem too, freezing them in 
eternal unfulfilment. Looking backwards is second nature to Oxford; 
it is about time that it found a way of doing so, examining the exclu- 
sions on which it was historically built, that would be 2 way of moving 
towards a more just and rational future. 
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Reflections on Communalism and 


- Nationalism in India 


wt is widely agreed that the spectre of growing communalism is the most 
“important issue facing India today. In the battle for the soul of Indian nation- 
alism three positions have been staked out. Firstly, there are those who insist 
that Indian nationalism must rest on cultural and psychological foundations 
of an impeccably Hindu provenance, though the ecumenical character of 
Hinduism licenses pragmatic shifts in interpretation so as to deflect charges 
of communalism. Secondly, there are those who insist that Indian nationalism 
must derive from secular principles. Notwithstanding the enduring prob-' 
lems of precise definition, the term ‘secular’ does possess an agreed core 
meaning: state neutrality with regard to religion. In a multireligious society 
dike that of India, this can mean either a fundamental separation of the state 
from religious activity and affiliation, or state impartiality on all issues 
relating to the religious interests of different communities. In practice, 
‘Indian secularism’ has been a mixture of the two: an unsatisfactory attempt 
to reconcile what some consider to be essentially incompatible approaches. 
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The third position has, to date, had a narrower field of operation, 
confined for the most part to academic rather than activist or popular 
debate. Nevertheless, it has been claiming an increasing number of 
adherents. It holds that because secularism is in origin a profoundly 
Western, or at least unIndian, concept, it is intrinsically at odds with 
the reality of non-Westero/non-Christian existence in general, and 
with Indian genius in particular. What is thus called for is not secular- 
ism, nor Hindu natidnalism, but an anti-secularism which opposes 
factitious attempts at separating religion from politics and instead 
encourages the use of the ‘authentic’ resources of faith to create a 
sociopolitical culture with a more deep-rooted and genuine tolerance 
of diversity and pluralism than ‘Western secularism’ can ever gener- 
ate. Religion itself is to be the key resource in the struggle against 
communalism. Stare-centred theories of how to engineer the social 
good (the modern secular state) are themselves the problem, the stim- 
ulus behind communalism; co these must be counterposed the 
resources of a religiously suffused and religiously plural civil society. 
Here Indian anti-seculacism can to some extent join forces with post- 
modernist celebrations of difference, diversity and pluralism, likewise 
located in civil society and theatened by the technocratic state. 


These competing claims provide the context for the following reflec- 
tions on communalism aod nationalism, and their putative common 
ground. In order to fight communalism we must be certain that we 
understand what it is and how it grows. To fight it in the name of a 
secular nationalism requires us to understand nationalism as well, to 
know exactly what it shares and does not share with communalism. 
Some attempts at definition are therefore clearly in order. 


The Pattern of Modern Nationalisms 


There is a consensus of opinion that nationalism is a modern phe- 
nomenon attendant upon the emergence of capitalism, though its 
longevity has undoubtedly surprised those who thought the globaliz- 
ing tendencies of late capitalism would render nationalism increas- 
ingly anachronistic in the post-1945 period. But what are ‘national- 
ism’, ‘the nation’, ‘nationality’? Up to 1945, nation formation and the 
emergence of nation-states has mostly taken place in four kinds of 
ways. There was first what Benedict Anderson has called creole or 
settler nationalism of the New World, where language was not the 
differentia specifica of nationhood and nation-stare formation.' Then 
came the linguistic-based cerritorial nationalisms of western and 
eastern Europe. In the case of the latter, national yearnings were inti- 
mately related to the dissolution of the Hapsburg, Ottoman and 
Tsarist multinational empires. Then came the tide of anti-colonial 
nationalisms of this century, whose boundaries of resistance coin- 
cided in almost all cases with the seemingly artificial border demarc- 
ations of colonial administrative convenience. In these ‘new’ nations, 
nationhood and nation-state formation were much more clearly con- 
nected to the existence of self-conscious national movements intent on 
expressing a distinct national culture and history which could nor 
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always, or even often, be congruent with the spread of some single 
indigenous language or ethnic group. In the postwar period, not only 
have we seen the resurgence of the supposedly resolved ‘older’ nation- 
alisms and the prolongation of the phase of anti-colonial liberation 
struggles, but also the emergence of post-colonial nationalisms whose 
raisons d'être are new and distinct and cannot be simply ascribed to the 
distorting legacies of colonial rule. Such is particularly the case with 
South Asia—for example, Bangladesh, the national movements in 
Pakistan, Tamil nationalism in Sri Lanka, and the secessionist 
d struggles in India’s northeast, in Punjab and in Kashmir. 


There is an important lesson here: there is no single feature or identi- 
fiable factor common to all nationalisms, to all nations, to all nation- 
j state formations. Though many cultural characteristics occur in dif- 
' ferent nationalisms, they never combine in any fixed or immutable 
package of ‘national markers’. Furthermore, no single characteristic 
is ever indispensable. Nations (and nationalisms) are set intrinsically 
Secr categories. For good or ill they can rest on exclusivist racial, 
tribal or religious claims. Indeed, in India religious groups have been 
among the strongest candidates for nationhood—as testified to by 
| secessionist struggles ia Kashinir and Punjab and in the fact of Parti- 
] tion itself. 


The early stirrings of Indian nationalism, whether as political move- 
ment, national identity or national ideology, owed not a little to the 
“Hindu Renaissance’ of the nineteenth century. Hindu nationalism 

Was important in the promotion of an Indian national identity, 
though it was not the only factor in this regard and was itself 
contested by wider-ranging interpretations of Indian culture and 
history. There is, in short, always a cultural struggle involved in the 
creation of a nation or nationality, which is best understood either as 
Anderson has defined it—an imagined political community—or 
better still as Kohn understood it: as e cultural entity, lodged above all 

|in consciousness, striving to become a political fact.? This cultural 
struggle is sharper in the case of the ‘new’ nations of the twentieth 
century. Here nation-formation is more directly tied to the existence 
and growth of a national movement intent on fostering a national 

J identity based on indigenous cultural roots. It is precisely this latter 
capacity that has given nationalism the edge over socialism. It largely 
explains why successful socialist revolutions have taken root by way of 
a nationalism either anci-colonial or anti-imperialist in thrust Japan- 
ese imperialism in the case of China, Yankee imperialism in the case 
of Cuba and Nicaragua). 


The purpose of this brief excursis into the nature of the newer nation- 
alisms in general and into Indian nationalism in particular is to estab- 
lish on prima facie grounds the plausibility of the following proposi- 
tion: that the period when an anti-colonial national identity was being 
forged was also the period when the Indian polity was being commun- 
alized, and that the Congress-led National Movement cannot escape 
most of the responsibility for this. Though there is no space to 








7H. Kohn, The ldea of Nationalism, New York 1944. 
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develop this argument in full, the conclusion stands in direct opposi- 
tion to those currents of Indian historiography that insist on the essen- 
tially anci-communal character of the Indian National Movement. 


f Here Gandhi’s role comes into dispute. How central were his use of 
religious idiom and his personal ‘saintliness’ to the generation that 
produced a mass following for the Congress? Was his religiosity peri- 
pheral or central to the forming of a winning political strategy for 
Independence—a Gramscian ‘war of movement’ hingeing on an esca- 
lating series of compromises? Was it the source of a mere communal 
fringe? Or did he speak the ‘language of the masses’ with a force that 
no one else could come close to approximating? 


Gandhi did not so much speak the language of the masses as speak ss 
the language of the masses, which was and is saturated by religious 
discourse. The distinction is fundamental. Gandhi did, then, help to 
create a very important ‘Congress link’ between local-level grievances 
and the pan-Indian struggle against the centralized colonial state. But 

J it was a link over which he did not exercize that much control. Histor- 
ians of the subaltern have pointed out the frequent discrepancies 
between what Gandhi espoused and the way his exhortations or direc- 

poe were actually interpreted to fit popular perceptions of the mean- 
ing of their struggles.’ Since the socially oppressed of India are no 
more naturally prone to permanent non-violence towards, and class 
conciliationism with, their social oppressors than the socially 
oppressed elsewhere, Gandhian principles of #eb:msa (non-violence) 
and trusteeship (class paternalism) were in part forged precisely to 
serve as control mechanisms over this link. 


The link also provided for a two-way interpenetration of identities. 
Most historical work has stressed one direction—the seeping down- 
wards of a ‘national identity’ so that obscure villages and unknown 
villagers could come to identify themselves with the National Move- 
ment as Indians as well as retaining their other more primordial and 
spatially restricted identities. Sandra Freitag has been one of the few 
who have emphasized the opposite process: the manner in which 
local-level identities became more generalized and spread upwards to 
influence even the character of the National Movement.+ In the 
north, contrasted to the west and south (where linguistic and anti- 
Brahmin caste identity was rather more important), the dominant 
J community identity was often religious in character. Here the devel- 
opment and expansion of a common religious identity was not the 
passive product of colonial machinations but was imbricated in local 
cultural and political practices, themselves undergoing change in a 
dynamic socioeconomic and political context. Even before the advent 
of Gandhi, Congress efforts to widen its local-support base in the 
ooa meant building on existing cultural cleavages and perceptions 
and thus promoting the consolidation of communal identities. That 





`R Guha and G. Chakravorty Spivak, eds., Selected Subaltern Studies, New York 1988. 
See especially in this volume G. Pandey, ‘Peasant Revolt and Indian Nationalism’, and 
S Amin, ‘Gandhi as Mahama’. 
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the Congress-led National Movement did have an important secular 

i dimension tied to leadership aspirations is not in dispute. But the 
growing weight of historical evidence would strongly suggest chat any 
easy separation of nationalism and communalism in the period 
between British colonial consolidation and Independence is frankly 
untenable. 


Communalism 


If the characterization of nationalism as a modern phenomenon is 
"i relatively unproblematic, the same cannot be said of communalism. 
Nevertheless, it is best understood in this way and thus as itat- 
ively different from the politico-religious tensions and conflicts of pre- 
| moderi pre-capitalist/pre-colonial times. The idea that the separation 
of the political and religious is a viable proposition had to await the 
emergence of generalized market relations (generalized commodity 
production) that for the first time enabled a decisive separation of the 
political and economic spheres of existence. An autonomous civil 
society then emerged. The idea of a political life and of whole areas of 
social existence that are relatively autonomous of each other marks a 
poiat of decisive transition, providing for the first time the founda- 
ft tion for the relative decline and compartmentalization of metaphysical 
and religious thought. The private world of ‘meaning’ and the public 
arena of ‘legitimacy’ were substantially separated. Secularism is itself 
a modern phenomenon and brings with it, again for the first time, the 
snotion that the separation of the political and religious is a positive 
ideal. f 


It is because of this pre-established point of reference—that is, the 
secular ideal—that communalism has a distinctly negative connota- 
/ con, itself testimony to its more modern character. Communalism 
may not be straightforwardly counterposed to nationalism. But it is 
|| more easily contrasted with secularism. There is another more 
important reason for emphasizing the modernity of communalism. In 
the era of modern mass politics, religious-based or influenced politics 
has a power and strength thar is qualitatively greater and more dan- 
gerous than any equivalent politics in the pre-modern era. The distin- 
| guishing characteristic of the politics of the modern era is the decisive 
: significance of mass mobilization, mass appeal and popular legitimiz- 
l ation of elite rule. 


This is not something that is only found in the modern democracies. It 
is crucial for authoritarian, dictatorial and quasi-democratic regimes 
as well. In these cases the capacities for mass mobilization are weaker 
` and the relationship between popular sanction and elite governance 
less direct. But who can deny that even dictatorships must pay atten- 
tion as never before to moulding and influencing popular percep- 
, tions? Centralized control over key networks of communication is the 
| sine qua non for political monolithism. Ruling classes, too, have to 
obtain a popular sanction of sorts whether it be coerced and/or per- 
suaded, to justify their dominance in the name of their maintenance 
or extension of ‘national popular interest’. This stands in contrast to 
the legitimations sought by the absolutisms and monarchisms of 
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the past. The politics of the communal appeal today are thus in an 
{ altogether different register from the politics of religious appeal in the 
past. 


Having affirmed communalism’s modernity, what then of its defini- 
tion? The term ‘communalism’ was first used by British colonialists to 
| describe the situation of colonies like India and Malaysia, where relig- 
| ious minorities existed alongside a religious majority. The colonial use 
of the term gave it a negative connotation of bigotry, divisiveness and 
fy parochialism, thus helping to justify the colonial civilizing mission. It 
was also a way of understanding Indian history as colonialists saw and 
lived it. It apparently corresponded to the pattern of colonial expan- 
sion—defeat of the Mughal Empire, of Hindu princely kingdoms, of 
Ranjit Singh’s Sikh empire. Indian nationalists adopted the term, 
qerre its negative significations, but saw it as a colonial, post- 
British phenomenon rather than a pre-colonial circumstance that the 
British inherited. Since, contrary to earlier hopes, communalism did 
not progressively decline after Partition and Independence, the task of 
reassessing the situation and searching for a deeper understanding of 
it has assumed new urgency. 


The most sustained theoretical discussion on this issue has been 
| within the eanks of hé Indian Left. The most influcndabargument hes 
maintained that communalism is essentially an ideology. The variant 
meanings or complex layers of this cluster concept have been left aside 
in favour of an unproblematic understanding of ideology as sets of 
beliefs which in this case falsly represent the interests of a social 
group.’ Here religion as such, even religious ideology, has little or 
nothing to do with communslism. Communal politics is the politics of 
religious identity; but beyond marking out the social category in ques- 
tion, religious identity itself has little to do with the phenomenon of 
H communalism. Such a definition is modular. It can just as casually 
characterize other forms of communitarian ‘false consciousness’, such 
as casteism or regionalism. 


Apart from reducing communalism to essentially a species of manipu- 
lation, and endorsing a purely instrumentalist understanding of the 
relationship between religion and communalism, such a definition 
necessarily advocates the propagation of a counter-ideology of anti- 
communalism as not just one dimension of the struggle against com- 
munalism but as the central terrain of combat. But if communalism is 
an ideology, and a modern one at that, then what of its structural 
|| anchors in modern capitalist society? To what extent can the struggle 
against communal ideology be divorced from the struggle against its 
social underpinnings, whether classes, castes or institutions? How 
important is it co deal successfully with the alienations associated with 
capitalist modernity, which foster collective identity crises that in turn 
promote acceptance of essentialist notions of culture and biology and 
enhance the attractions of identity politics in both its positive and 
negative forms? Can all this be perfunctorily acknowledged but effect- 
ively brushed under the carpet while one prepares for the supposedly 
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decisive ideological onslaught on communalism? Are one’s strategic 
allies to be found among all those political formations which, what- 
ever their communal practice, avoid endorsement of communalism in 


their programmes? 


There is another approach that has been sharply critical of the view 
that communalism is above all else an ideology. Here communalism is 
situated (in ideology and practice) as an aspect of ruling-class poli- 
tics. The merits of this description are two-fold. It insists on the 
deep connections between the class and power relations of a society 
and the phenomenon of communalism, and following from this it 
stresses the indissoluble linkages between the struggle against com- 
munalism and the wider struggle against the prevailing social order 
and for socialism. However, this approach also has weaknesses. For 
one thing it is an overly political definition preoccupied with political 
society, leaving little space for grappling with the more ‘non-political’ 
sources and directions of communalism. For another it is strongly 
biased towards a functionalist explanation of the relationship between 
the reproduction of social power and the reproduction of communal 
relations in India, and thus suffers from all the usual problems of 
functionalist argument. 


I would venture to put forward e third definition.” But first there 
must be some prior exploration of the meaning of secularism and 
secularization. The task is made diffficult by the absence of a single, 
universally accepted, definition. Though secularism usually implies 


© R Singh, ‘Communalism and the Struggle Against Communalism: A Marxist View’, 
Social Somat, August-September 1990. ‘Communsalism in contemporary India, ss 
ideology and practice, is above all an aspect of the politics of the ruling classes in a 
society with a massive feudal-colonial inheritance, deep religious divisions, and under- 
going its own, historically specific form of capitalist development’ (p. 19). 

7A. Vansak, The Parafa! Treasites, London 1990. See chapter four on ‘Communalism 
and Hindu Nationalism’. 

* The definiuon of secularism (either as a star of affairs or as an ideology) and of 
secularization is ned co one’s defininon of religion and the ‘religious’, not always 
deemed synonymous The first problem for any general conception of secularization is 
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Combining the insights of Weber and Durkheim, many sociologists of religion see 
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can only change its forms; secularizanon 1s not so much the embodiment of religious 
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secularization in the functioning of churches in the us, or the rise of a pluralist relig- 
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therapeutic wares. See P.L. Berger, The Secsal Realsty of Relignen, London 1969; P. Glas- 
ner, The Secsedegy of Secularization, London 1977. Alternatively, the thesis of seculanzanoo-as- 
decline is accepted, but it is frankly denied thar secularization is a significant trend 
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some attack or restraint on religious power or reach, the acceptable 
degree and scope of this ‘assault’ is a matter of dispute. The dominant 
view is one of coexistence between the domains of the secular and 
sacred—the state and the ‘public’ falling within the ambit of the 
former, and the ‘private’ within the ambit of the latter. This is, in 
effect, a rationalization of the history of secularization of the state, 
and much of civil society, in post-feudal western Europe. Here, the 
consolidating processes of capitalist modernization, bourgeois democ- 
ratization, nationalism and secularization, moved more or less in the 
same direction, even though there remained substantial regional 
variation in the way these processes combined. 


e minority view of secularism and secularization has been more 
‘atheist in slant. It has stressed, in the name of a consistent and univer- 
salist humanism, the need to centre existence on man and his auton- 
eee and therefore to reject comprehensively the sacred, mythological 


and metaphysical world-views associated with religion. Secularization 


here would mean a many-sided process involving the progressive 
decline of religious influence in the economic, political and social life 
of human beings, and even over their private habits and motivations. 


1 Marxist view of secularism, while obviously not coterminous with 


this tradition, sits firmly within it. But whatever one’s understanding 
of secularism, for the secularist, communalism must imply some 
ldegree of de-secularization. ` 


My own provisional and tentative definition of communalism in a 

religiously plural society is as follows: it is a process involving compet- ` 
itive de-secularization (a competitive striving to extend the reach and 
power of religions), which—along with non-religious factors—helps 


„w to harden the divisions between different religious communities and 


\ 


, increase tensions between them. Here greater importance is granted 


to religious forces; religious identity, religious competition, religious 
ideologies and to religious imbrication in popular, folk and elite cul- 
tures. The development of a strong collective religious identity among 
Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims and Christians is not a sufficient condition 


5 (coxt.) 
anywhere outside Europe, and even there its ‘achievement’ are said to be grossly 
exaggerated. See D. Martin, The Religions and the Secular, London 1969. 

Generally, those who reject or strongly qualify the secularization thesis seek to 
conjoin religion and modernity. Indeed the idea of the religious being eternal apd 
religion being coterminous wrth culture leads to a replacement of the issue of how, why 
and to what extent religious influence 1s declining with the issue of where religion or 
the religious stope Where it was once fashionable in the us to overstress the secularity 
of American life, it has become more fashionable since to overstress its religiosity 
Such a position is based on the following premisses: (1) Ita advocates have a strong 
sociological bias towards theories of social order and stability rather than of conflict. 
(2) Religion is deemed crucial for providing the normative foundations for social 
order (3) They share Weber's view of the relasionship between the Protestant Ethic 
and the Ruse of Capitalism. (4) They see seculerism/secularizanon as the ‘gift of Christ- 
ianity’, especially of Protescantism. These premisses are disputed by, among others, 
B.S Turner, Religoen and Social Theory, 2nd edn, New Delhi 1991, S. Amin, Exrecestrism, 
New York 1988; S.N Eisenstadt, “The Protestant Ethic Thesis’, in R. Roberwon, ed., 
Secsolegy of Religion, Harmondsworth 1969; RK. Fenn, ‘Religion, Identity and Author- 
ity’, in R Robertson and B. Holzner, eds., Idestity and Aatherity, Oxford 1980. 
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Vfor the growth of communalism, but it is seen as a necessary one. 
i Moree non-religious factors are not excluded as important causal 
factors. Indeed, the non-religious is often misperceived in religious 
terms. Only a comprehensive examination of the religious and secular 
dimensions, the political and non-political terrains of human activity, 
in Indian society can establish the necessary and sufficient conditions 

Ò for the growth of communalism. 


Communal Politics 


If we now focus on the more specific problem of communal politics, 
we are immediately confronted with two broad questions. First, what 
Q) lies behind the communal appeal? Though the identity crisis of an 
urban middle class undergoing modernization and therefore partial 
Westernization has been receptive to such appeals, it is usually the 
case that their origin has been elitist and their purposes secular. There 
is considerable authority in the instrumentalist argument that religion, 
whether in the form of faith or ideology, has little to do with the form- 
ation of such appeals—beyond the obvious point that some of its sym- 
bols, myths and devotional themes are selectively misappropriated. 


Here a ‘materialist’ analysis of the sources of communalism in the 
colonial and post-colonial period would reveal the role of the colonial 
/ state in deliberately exacerbating the communal divide. Competition 
for jobs created tensions between Hindu and Muslim urban middle 
classes and elites. In post-Independence India, attention would no 
doubt be focused on the socioeconomic changes that have taken place 
ın many northern Indian towns possessing a sizeable Muslim popula- 
tion, as a result of Gulf remittances, the growing export demand for 
handicrafts and artisanal products, and other expressions of uneven 
development. These have been among the socioeconomic changes that 
have clearly disturbed traditional patrerns of dependence between 
// Hindu traders and Muslim artisans. Similarly, Green Revolution 
effects in Punjab are not without communal resonance for the Sikh 
kulak and Hindu trader. Then again, there is the upward economic 
and political mobility of the agrarian bourgeoisie, of the upper eche- 
lons of the intermediate castes, and this has had its social and 
emotional reflection in a greater striving towards association with a 
broader Hindu identity. There is nothing wrong with such explana- 
p tions. They are an important part of the story, but only a part. 


There is also a second question: why the success of the commu- 
nal appeal? Here it becomes impossible to maintain any artificial 
separation between ‘true’ or ‘folk’ religion on the one hand and com- 
munalism on the other. For what unites ‘folk’ and ‘elite’ religion, its 
‘authentic’ and ‘inauthentic’ forms, is something intrinsic to the 
nature of all the main world religions—Judaism, Islam, Christianity, 
Buddhism and Hinduism. We are here on the socio-psychological ter- 
rain of identity, of the relationship (never static) between religious 
belief and the socio-psychic need to affix one’s sense of self, or more 
' correctly one’s senses of selves. This individuation can only be estab- 
lished simultaneously with the affixing of social identity(-ies). Among 
the many functions of religion and religious belief, this is arguably the 
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crucial one, and is common to all believers from whatever social 
strate. While the claims of a religious philosophy or ethics can be uni- 
j versalist, this function of identity fixation/affirmation must a/weys be 
particularist. A believer is Hindu or sub-Hindu, Christian or sub- 
Christian, Islamic or sub-Islamic, and so on, even if this particularist 
“identity can itself be an expansive one. The communal appeal thus 
derives much of its formidable character not just from the resources 
of power accumulated by the one making the appeal, but also from 
'* the importance of religious identity in the psychic health of the 
‚receiver. This is not to invest it with incontestable powers. The 
/ importance of religious identity is itself a historical and social 
variable. Where substantial secularization of state and civil society 
has taken place, religious identity in social—and psychic—life is less 
important, and the communal appeal correspondingly less successful 
or attractive. Since the formation and expansion of religious identity 
‘from below’ takes place largely in civil society, an inversion of secular 
é emphasis concerning state and civil society is needed, especially for 
societies like India. 


Outside of the advanced West, in much of west, south and southeast 
Asia, for example, there have been far more complex patterns of 
development in the relationship between modernization/secularization 
and de-secularization. It is as well to remind ourselves that, even in 
those social formations where the capitalist mode of production is 
dominant, there is no single pattern of evolution that explains the 

| overall process of secularization of different social formations. Partic- 
ular social formations possess specific combinations of the secular 
and non-secular which have emerged from their specific histories. In 
the later modernizing societies of the post-colonial countries, where 
the state played a more important role in carrying out something of a 
forced industrialization, there is all the more reason to expect sharper 
disparities between the modernizing-secularizing pretensions of the 
state and the slower-changing realities of civil societies. In Turkey 
under Kemal and in Iran under the Shah, efforts to secularize the stare 
and its laws, while not without merit or effect, did not so much reduce 

i overall religious influence as displace it onto civil society, in certain 
respects reinforcing its power there. It has remained a latent force 
fully capable of resurfacing and encroaching on the state domain. 

| Post-Shah Iran is a classic example; post-Communist Poland perhaps 
another more qualified one.9 


laws, resting on a basically secular Constitution, coexists with a civil 
society where religious influence is pervasive. It is a situation that 
gives rise to profound tension. Even the flawed ‘secularity’ that 
the Indian state possesses makes it a crucial bulwark against the grow- 
f ing tide of communalism. Its secularity must be strengthened and 


i In India, a non-denominational state with substantially secularized 
} 
{ 





9 The relavonship between secularizanon and de-secularizarion need noc be dialect- 
ical, that ıs, two moments of the same process. It can also be one of adjacency or juxta- 
position with minor feedback loops These two processes can respectively pertain to 
distinct spaces—for example, stare end civil socety; or to distinct ethnic groupe—Brit- 
ons of Asian and non-Asian origin; or to dominant end dominated classes. (Turner, 
Raiga aud Social Theory.) 
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- deepened. But the crucial challenge lies elsewhere, in civil society 
` itself. In this respect one is struck by the contrast between the United 
` States and the United Kingdom. The former may have inscribed in its 

Constitution the famous clause about the ‘wall of separation’ between 
religion and the state, drawing comparison with the theocratic trap- 
pings of the British state. But British civil society (with the exception 
of Northern Ireland) bears no relation to the American situation, 
where Church membership is growing and Church influence on 
community/social life and as a pressure group on government is far 
more pervasive and powerful.” 


Clearly, even in Western secular societies, there is considerable varia- 
tion in the extent to which different states and civil societies are secu- 
\ larized. If in Protestant western Europe church membership is declin- 
ing overall (although religion retains its importance for the life-cycle 
rituals marking birth, the transition to puberty, adolescence, adult- 
hood, marriage /procreation, and death), in the USA, Ireland and east- 
v ern Europe, it is probably increasing. The possibilities of further secu- 
larization, or even of sustaining current levels of secularity, would 
seem to be intimately tied to the fate and future of civil society. The 
progressive decline of religious influence in this realm (as in much of 
western Europe) does not signify its progressive abandonment in per- 
sonal and family life. In that respect the expectations of many main- 
stream sociologists in the fifties have not been borne out. But in so far 
as religious identity occupies a decreasingly significant role in every- 
day life, in those collective endeavours that form such a large part of 
peoples’ economic, political and social routine, the politics of relig- 
ious identity loses much of its purchase. Where this is not the case, 
secular gains could over a longer time span prove more ephemeral. 
The relationship of secularization—desecularization, of stare and civil 
society, and whar it implies for a practical programme of struggle 
against communalism in India, is something we will return to after a 
}{ brief look ac the Hindu nationalism and the anti-secularism that 
J would take their distance from it. 


The Hindu Nationalist and the Anti-Secularist 


The Hindu nationalist both misunderstands and understands the 
nature of nationalism. He or she is wrong to see nationalism as a 
natural entity. Since the nation is a ‘collective state of mind striving to 
become a political fact’, it possesses an inherent fluidity which makes 
it capable of dying out, of metamorphosing, of standing on a variety 
of cultural foundations. The historical debate on the nature of Indian 
culrure—whether it is essentially Hindu, whether it is possible to 
establish the essentially Hindu, whether it is religiously composite 





s 

© Durkheimian sociologists who believe that the usa in some sense holds the mirror of 

the future of seculartzation elsewhere have developed the notion of ‘civil religron’— 
v that is, the American Way of Life which binds the country. This ts an ethos which 

encompasses the specifically religious ethos of the three main faiths, Protesmanusm, 

Catholicism, Judaism, yet is significantly shaped by them, particularly Protestantism 

For criticisms of the amil religion argument in its strong version, see Turner; Fenn, 

and from another angle, Martin. 
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—both stands apart from Indian nationalism and is importantly con- 
nected to it. It is connected because a sense of national identity is 
constructed in part from competing interpretations of the raw mater- 
ials of history. It stands apart because Indian nationalism is not ‘logic- 

| ally’ constructed out of some notion of ‘accurate’ history. This is not a 
modern-day culmination of any particular cultural-historical logic, 
nor does it naturally rest on some cultural-historic ‘essence’ rooted in 
the past and enduring through the ages. Indian nationalism is sot 
naturally Hindu nationalism; nor, incidentally, is it naturally a com- 
|porie or secular nationalism. It may be desirable to rest it on compo- 
site cultural foundations which also have their own traditions, but 
that is something else. Secular nationalism, or at least the absence of a 
Hindu nationalist political order, does not derive its legitimacy from 
History or the past but from its promise, not from origins as much as 
Y from its desirable effects. A social order which is to be progressively 
humanist and democratic cassot simultaneously be Hindu nationalist 
or communally founded. This is sufficient to define the legitimacy of 
secularism. Indian nationalism is something whose cultural-emotional 
content must be fought for. Here the Hindu nationalist understands 
full well his or her task. To make the case for Hindu nationalism per- 
suasive, individuals and groups have launched a veritable onslaught 
at the cultural, ideological, social and political levels, primarily from 
their positions in civil society. Part of this onslaught involves recourse 
to a systematic distortion of history, to the dogmatization and territor- 
ialization of Hinduism. This could accurately be described as its 
attempted Semitization—centring Hinduism on specific texts, gods 
and goddesses, places of worship, myths, symbols, and so forth, that 
are to be made pre-eminent and widely acknowledged as such. To the 
extent that this is possible it serves psychologically to ‘unify’ the 
diverse Hindu community in a way which the Hindu nationalist 
hopes will substantially diminish the relevance of other identities 
like class, gender and caste. For these identities can form the basis 
for mobilization around demands which erode this unity and pro- 
vide potential for organization across religious divides. This is a 
V general Hindu nationalist perspective and effort whose prospects 
for success are crucially premissed on the psychic and social power of 


religious identity. 


Is the anti-secularist better able than the “Westernized’ secularist to 
meet the challenge of communaliam in general and of Hindu national- 
ism in particular? The anti-secularist certainly thinks so. Her or his 
attack on secularist positions is both philosophical and political. Phi- 
losophically, the anti-secularist is a cultural relativist who will not 
usually hesitate to launch a broadside against the ‘conceptual colonial- 
ism’ of Enlightenment and Rationalist thinking, with its universalist 
notions of Progress, Reason, Science (and Secularism). Some of the 
criticism has substance. The arguments are by now well rehearsed and 
did not originate with the anti-secularists. The problem of ‘cultural 
| cranslatability’ for example, is a very real one. For a society that 
knows no linguistic, cultural or conceptual equivalent to the notion of 
secularism, how is such an idea to become meaningful beyond the 
| circle of a narrow, Westernized elite? How is it to be made acceptable 
to the masses, short of imposition and accompanying repression— 


bal 


which, understandably and legitimately, would evoke popular resist- 
ance?" 


However, it is one thing to raise the question: ‘How can one judge 
societies and cultures from outside their own terms of reference, 
norms and meaning?” It is another to replace this serious if somewhat 
plaintive query with the close-minded, aggressive reprobation: ‘How 
dare one judge cultures from the “outside”?’, or with external criteria 
of value, as the Indian secularist is presumably wont to do. Such 

J extremism allows no space for willed and purposeful societal change, 
brought about in part by universal human capacities to judge, discard 
and select from a range of human practices, beliefs and values—a 
range which becomes broader as more cultures meet, cross-fertilize 
and even clash.* Each history and culture is capable of change; 
indeed each provides meaning to the notion of change by way of a 
common horizon of reference involving a notion of ‘progress’ with a 

J small ‘p’. And surely histories flow into and diverge from History! We 
no longer live in a time of parallel, isolated histories, and there is 
much to be gained, for example, from the universalization of ideas 
and practices associated with the goals of mass political democracy, 
gender and racial equality. Where cultures, in the name of their 
distinctive traditions, oppose such processes, they are likely to lose 
out in the long run, due not to alien imposition but ratherte the fact 
that each society possesses a critical self-awareness. People can and do 
learn from their own history and, when it becomes possible to do so, 
from the cultural, historical Other. 


Should secularization also be considered a desirable universal? The 
anti-secularist says No! In its place he or she would eschew the extra- 
vagant quest for understanding and appreciation across religious 
divides and settle more modestly for the ‘mutual tolerances’ that 
emerge out of the ‘lived relations’ between different religious com- 
munities.3 But does this answer anything? How is the communal 


5 T.N. Madan, “The Concept of Secularism’, paper presented ar the National Seminar 
on Secularism in India, organized by the Indian Academy of Sciences and the Tara 
Insticure of Social Sciences, 25-27 September 1989. 
4 See the excellent critique of relativism by S.P. Mohanty. ‘Us and Them. On the 
Philosophical Bases of Polstical Criticism’, ın the Yate Jexrnel of Criticism, vol. 2, no. 2, 
1989 
` The Indian experience shows that the relanonship between religious pluralism, indi- 
vidualism and seculariam is much more complicated than ın the standard us-based 
model where religious pluralism has strong connections to the privanzation of relig- 
ious concerns, the absence of Church—-Stare conflict, and the immigrant nature of 
American society. Interestingly, where some American sociologists see Christianity as 
the source of secularizanion and democracy, some Indian scholars see Hinduism as the 
source of secular and democratic impulses in Indie. If Christianity is perceived es the 
_ maser key co world history, Hinduism is perceived as the master key to Indian evolu- 
7 aon. In addition, both modern Christianity and modern Hinduism call atrenuon to 
their ‘innare tolerance’. It has been said that Chrisman ecumenicalism is the laying of 
ground rules co rationalize tntra-Christian religious competition. In the past, Hindu- 
tsm’s renowned ‘tolerance’ was the result of its lack of self-consciousness and the very 
absence of a ‘Hindu’ coherence or any notion of a ‘Hindu communtrty’. Caste (an 
expression of social Intolerance) was the organizing principle. Today's self-consciously 
avowed claim of tolerance by Hindus is more often than not the intolerant expression 
{ of feelings of religious superiority to che Semitic faiths, specifically Islam. 
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challenge to be met? By counterposing to it a ‘positive’ anti-secular- 

ism? As a perspective, the use of faith as the main resource against 

communalism might seem appropriate and perhaps necessary in the 
jose context. But as a strategy it is almost certainly disastrous. 


The anti-secularist, like many a secularist, insists on retaining an 
instrumentalist view of the relationship between religion and com- 
munalism. He or she must separate religion into its tainted and 
untainted parts. The latter is to be used against the former: that is, the 

y ethical resources of religion constitute the most important armoury of 

k weapons for resistance to communalism. It is a queston of the ‘good’ 
politics of religious appeal versus the ‘bad’ politics of religious 
appeal, and isn’t the Mahatma one of the most important exemplars 
of the effectiveness of this strategy? 


As well as representing too one-sided an evaluation of Gandhi's effect- 
iveness, and ignoring the issue of how to ‘institutionalize’ the struggle 
against communalism, this is a fatal strategy. It argues and fights on 
J the terrain of the communalist or Hindu nationalist. The communal 
appeal will prove stronger for reasons that go to the very heart of the 
function and purpose of religious faith. Humans do not believe 
because above all else they wish to be good, but because above all else 
they wish to find a home in the universe. No doubt because religion 
is a world-view that provides much more than ontological solace (a 
moral ethic, an epistemology), its ontological function by association 
becomes even more powerful. But it s this which is primary. Relig- 
ious morality gives power to religious identification, but it is the latter 
that is more fundamental. Communal politics links itself explicitly to 
J the deepest psychic needs of identity enhancement and securement, 
beside which questions of religiously sanctioned good or bad behav- 
iour are secondary. They cannot have the same power and appeal. 
The anti-secularist, by refusing to outlaw the ‘politics of religious 
j identity’ as a strategic goal, helps to extend and consolidate its legi- 
Il timacy. 


Both the communalist and the anti-secularist are moved to take their 
respective approaches partly because of a shared exaggeration of the 
y power and importance of religion. A world completely without relig- 
ious faith may be inconceivable, contrary to certain versions of 
Utopia. But even at its strongest point—the issue of identity— 
religion has had to retreat. In order to venture a global generalization 
subject to spatial and social variation, it is necessary to remind our- 
selves that the most powerful collective identity of our times—the 
Psat important contemporary form of a ‘social we’—is not religion, 
caste, ethnicity, gender or any ‘primordial’ identity. Nor is it class. It 
is nation and nationality. The most powerful is not the same as the 
most enduring. Like all historically constituted identities, it is subject 
to transcendence, decline and death. 
But germane from our point of view is the question: why is the power 
( of nationalism so great? It is a force so powerful that numerous forms 


of transnational identification and mobilization—class, gender or sis- 
terhood, racial or black solidarity, Third Worldism, the pan-religious 
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loyalties of an earlier era—have all suffered ignominious defeat when 
y they have sought to confront nationalism head on. We have yet to 
develop an enduring and widespread internationalist sentiment or 
sense of belonging that goes beyond the emotions of charitable con- 
cern and vague fellow feeling. Even horror at poverty becomes more 
acutely felt, our determination to fight it stronger, if we tell ourselves 
V that our ewe nationals have no business to be suffering so. The Hindu 
‘revivalist’, it should be noted, cannot dare to challenge nationalism 
lin the name of a higher or stronger allegiance to a wider pan-Asian 
Hinduism. The references to an ancient geography of Hinduism 
stretching from the Middle East to the Southeast Asian archipelago 
can focus emotions on the ‘Muslim Betrayal’ via Partition (the ‘rape 
of Mother India’) and on the expansive ‘grandeur’ of Hinduism’s 
past. But, fundamentally, it is ammunition to help culturally redefine 
the foundations of the Indian Union. The Hindu ‘revivalist’ does not 
‘confront nationalism in the name of a greater religious loyalty but 
‘seeks to coopt it. 


{This exceptional character of nationalism surely lies in its unique 
“combination of politics and culture, of civic power (the i importance of 
citizenship) and identity. The nation-state for the first time invests 
ordinary people (through the principle of equal citizenship rights) 
with an authority and importance that is historically unique. Political 
democracies go further than dictatorships in respect of this invest- 
‘ ment of limited power in the masses. We have not gone beyond these 
‘ limits of liberal democracy as yet. But what has been gained is signifi- 
wW cant and worth defending. To date the zenith of popular individual 
empowerment is political citizenship, whose frame of operation is the 
nation-state or multinational state.4 Does this contain a clue as to 
how we can more effectively tackle communalism in India? I think 
it does. 


Secularism and Socialism 


Although civil society in India is weak, its institutions are growing 
and indeed developing. It is an area of contestation where consciously 
secular forces are weak and lack backing from the state, which has not 
sought to challenge seriously the expansion of religious influence out- {| 
side its domain. The struggle lies between, on one hand, an expand- 
ing, self-confident and self-redefining Hinduism and an orthodox 
Islam engaged in a powerful operation of retrenchment within an 
inward-looking and now psychologically besieged Muslim commun- 
ity, and on the other hand, the secular mechanisms of expanding mar- 
ket relations, modern technology and science, corporate and non- 
corporate bureaucratization, urbanization, and class divisions and 
struggles in industry and agriculture. In crucial areas of civil society, 


4 Supra-nationalism, if it is to be stable and enduring (Western Europe), must retain 

the institutional foundations of this popular empowerment, If it is to survive, rt cannot 

go backwards. Indeed, it will have to offer more than whar has so far been achieved 1f 

it is not to be merely another label for a loose confederation of national structures of 

political power only slightly diluted by the requirement to come together in this way. A 

ee ee nee MRS mu ete ey oe ere rca not less, than it is 
y 5 
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like education, health, recreation, welfare services, the private media, 
even trade unions and political parties, secularization has been 
extremely slow and uneven. In the face of all this it is disturbing that 
Indian secularists in the main are prepared to ignore civil society in 
favour of a one-sided stress on strengthening the secular nature of the 
state, supplemented perhaps by mass ideological campaigns in sup- 
port of a secular interpretation of Indian nationalism. This is useful, 
no doubt, but it avoids confrontation on the terrain where communal- 
(fiss deployments are strongest. 


< 


What was possible in the West is no longer possible in countries like 
India. The struggle to defeat communalism decisively, to eliminate it 
as a danger, is inseparable from the struggle to dismantle capitalism 
and replace bourgeois democracy with a socialist democracy, one that 
is freer and that invests more power in popular hands than is at all 
conceivable within a liberal-democratic capitalist order. Why should 
this be so? Is this claim not a retreat to a Marxist dogmatism that has 
been clearly refuted by reality—a return to a Utopian millenarianism 
that has been in practice the source of a tragic ideological and polit- 
ical totalitarianism? 


These are large issues, and to make a case for a classical Marxist vision 
of socialism in the last decade of the twentieth century—after 1989 and 
all that—would take us far from our immediate area of investigation. 
Suffice it to say that the most powerful assault on the idea that liberal- 
democratic capitalism is the ‘end of bistory’ cannot but take recourse 
to the wellsprings of classical Marxism, to its analytical resources and 
to its alternative vision of the future. Far from being outdated or 
defunct, the quest, in the light of the global ecological crisis, for a 
a global alternative to capitalism is more urgent than ever. 


In the specific case of India, the connections between its weak capital- 
ism, liberal democracy and communalism are so strong that progress- 
ive secularization can no longer be confidently visualized as the more or 
less inevitable outcome of an Indian ‘long march’ of capitalise modern- 
tzation and liberal-democratic consolidation. Under capitalism a neces- 
sary, though by no means sufficient, condition for secular advances in 
civil socety, especially in the fields of health, education, child-care, 
recreation, is the creation of a strong welfare state on the model of the 
geet of the West European countries, though these welfare states have 
themselves run into trouble as a result of growing bureaucratization 
` and declining long-term economic-growth rates. However, strong wel- 
5 fare states were never a gift from above by a prospering capitalist or 
ruling class, but everywhere represented the fruits of the pressure that 
a well-organized and united labour movement could bring to bear on 
a given state or ruling-class order. In the countries of advanced capi- 
talism, where the relationship of forces between capital and labour 
has been historically most strongly inclined in favour of the former 
(for example, the Us), welfarism has been the weakest.’ 





D Turner (Relegrex and Social Theory) 1s among the few writers w have stressed the struc- 
tural differenuanon in respect of ‘existenual dilemmas’, of how religious responses to 
‘meaning of life’ questions tend to be more intellecruslized for dominant classes and 
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In India, which has claim to one of the most fragmented labour move- 
ments anywhere, state welfarism, to the degree that it was encouraged, 
| was the result of the Nehruvian social-democratic vision. Thatera is now 
gone for good, and in the new climate of ‘market friendly’ economic 
development even a prolonged Indian economic miracle may not lead 
v to a substantial ‘welfarism from above’, which for all its bureaucratic 
deficiencies was for the West still a signal advance from the rapacious- 
ness of prewar capitalism. What if the Indian economy does not take 
off as a result of the dramatic policy changes recently instituted, but 
instead carries out a rerun of the Latin American experience? In that 
case the existing division of responsibilities between the capitalist 
state and religious institutions in civil society entrusted to carry on 
and expand their welfarist functions will be strengthened. Religion as 
a social power has always derived much of its strength from its ability 
partially to redress material-secular needs. Such an order reinforces 
particularist religious (and caste) loyalties. Hindu nationalism has the 
material infrastructure of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and 
its offshoots; orthodox Indian Islam has its own infrastructure of 
religiously controlled schools, sports clubs, cultural organizations, 
presses, credit agencies, work cooperatives, and so on. 


If capitalism knows how to utilize existing divisions to ensure its 
reproduction and stabilization, bourgeois democracy plays its own 
part in reinforcing communal divides. Effective political competition 
in a liberal democracy means subordinating normative ideals to thej, 
practical task of successful mobilization and organization of pressure. 
It means moving along the path of least resistance, that is, building 
upon and mobilizing on the basis of existing identities and given, 
levels of consciousness. If caste and religious community feeling is 
already strong, if their structures already exist and are socially effect- 
ive, then these are likely to be reinforced by the way in which electoral ! 
competition operates. This has clearly been the experience of post- 
Independence India, where even centrist, ‘secular’ parties have sought E 
to work with, rather than against, more overtly communal bodies. 


A programme for de-communalizing India must give the highest 
priority to the building of secular counter-institutions in civil society 
and to promoting a more secular popular culture.% To erode in this 





3 (cont ) ’ 

more mundane—thar is, related to questions of bealth, terrestrial power, security and 
wealth—for socially more insecure and oppressed classes and groups. His ‘corporeal 
sociology of religion’, influenced by Foucaulr, insists on linking existential questions to 
_ the biographical history of our bodies The theory and practice of health is thus linked 
to the theory acd practice of religion 

* Popular culture and recrestion in India are segmented along religious and caste 
lines. The one exception to this is sport. It is not ac all surprising that ann-communal 
groups, in their propaganda efforts to promote communal amity and stress the compo- 
site character of Indian society, should have made references to the composite charac- 
ter of, for example, the nanonal cricket team A very effective poster brought out by 
the Bombay-based anti-communal group Ekra (Unity’) featured photographs of four 
Indian cricketers: a a Sikh, Maninder Singh; a Hindu, Kapil Dev; a Muslim, Moham- 
med Azharuddin; and a Christian, Roger Binny. The poster in Hindi, Marathi and 
English read “We can play together, we can live together.’ To stress sport's potennal 
for promoting communal harmony is one thing, bur the sexist character of such male- 
bonding rmmals and the national-chauvinist povennal of sport should not be forgotten. V 
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ation in its classical rather than ‘liberal’ sense. It implies the progress- 
ive erosion of power differentials between individuals and between 
groups, be this power social, economic or political in form and be the 
groups classes, castes or other communities. If the limited form of 
empowerment provided by national citizenship can be so corrosive of 
religious loyalty, or so effective in pushing religious and religio- 
political structures into a more wary and respectful appreciation of it, 
then it is not unrealistic co believe chat qualitatively higher levels of 

l such empowerment can further narrow the space of religious loyalty. 
Or else they can push it in a direction where the value of religious 
loyalty, fervour and belief becomes increasingly based on its commit- 

J ment to an egalitarian universalism that is not essentially ideological 
or transcendental in character. This would be nothing short of a pro- 
found secularization of the religious mission itself—as is the case, for 
example, with liberation theology.” 


[rao the social importance of religious identity is to seek democratiz- 


This really is to tie the anti-communal struggle to the struggle for 
socialism itself. India is one of the few countries in the world where 
Communism remains a mass force; but while Communist state gov- 
ernments and leftist social movements have secular achievements to 
their credit, they sometimes compromised with caste and even com- 
munal appeals. Still influenced by Stalinism, they have yet to embrace 
an integral socialist democracy. The question of socialist democracy 
lies at the heart not just of the socialist project in India and elsewhere, 

}/ but of the project for carrying out a progressive secularization of 
Indian life. For socialists to the left of modern-day social democracy, 
the means by which a socialist transformation in a liberal-democratic 
capitalist order may be brought about is still che most important 

y unresolved strategic problem. But it is recognized that an indispens- 
able part of such an overall strategy is the building of democratic aad 

|f sular counter-institutions in civil society through a multiplicity of 
localized struggles, and the building of structures to coordinate and 
unite such struggles, albeit in a partial and limited way, through 
broader programmes and slogans and action networks, single and 
multiple-issue movements. 


Since no realistic assessment of these times can ignore the fact that the 
mass appeal of socialism is probably weaker than at any time since 
1917, is it the case that anti-communalists in India are doomed at best 
co carrying out a long-term holding operation for secularism? Things 
Jare not quite so difficult. To argue that capitalism and bourgeois 
democracy in India cannot be the preconditions for the decisive weak- 
{ening of communalism is not the same as arguing that there is no 





7 The Indian ann-secularıst has not hesitated to cite Christian berauon theology in 
his support. But a chasm separates the two. For the anu-secularist the principal lines 
of demarcation are between believers and non-believers, the secularist’ and the non- 
secularist, the indigenous and the alien. Ar no point 1s he or she prepared to approp- 
A riate as its fundamental line of demarcation the operative principal of hberanon theol- 
p : at its best: the masl drvide between rich and poor, oppfesscr and oppressed 
Characterisacally, liberation theology sees Marxism as a valuable resource and Marx- 
is as actual or potential allies, while the anti-secularıst sees Marxism and Marxists as 
opponents or at best as irrelevant. 
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other scenario for the future than communalism’s progressive escala- 
tion. To believe this is to believe that the logic of fascism is already 
upon us. It is far more likely that weakened but enduring bourgeois- 
democratic structures will coexist with communal tensions, more 
institutionalized patterns of discrimination against non-Hindu minor- 
ities, in much the same way as racism and bourgeois democracy in the 
West have coexisted. Of course this analogy must not be allowed to 
disguise the real differences between racism and communalism, and 
n between the respective Western and Indian situations. 


One crucial bulwark against communalism is the present-day Indian 
V state. There is a real need to exert pressure to move it towards a more 
// abstentionist position on religious matters. Its present interventionist 
role is insufficiently discriminating: it has all too often lapsed readily 
| into a posture of actively balancing communalisms. It has intervened 
where it should not, and not intervened where it should. Indian civil 
society is not yet as secularized as in the West. In religious matters it 
is far more plural; and ics dominant religion, Hinduism, lacks a 
y centralized ecclesiastical structure. There is therefore an unavoidable 
y interventionist role for the state—for example, in guaranteeing 
Untouchables entry into temples. But there is also scope for the 
} further secularization of laws on marriage, divorce, adoption, inherit- 
ance and so forth. Also the stare’s promotional role on behalf of 
religion, carried out in the name of ensuring ‘equal respect for all 
Hh religions’, should be ended. This latter is particularly noticeable with 
regard to government-controlled programming in the state-owned 
if audio and visual media. It is also clear that a major dimension of the 
anti-communal struggle, namely the fight against Hindu nationalism, 
is crucially bound up with the anti-caste struggle. Caste is an identity 
that is more deeply felt than that of class. It has an emotional reso- 
nance stronger still than thar of religion, because the social roots of 
caste oppression are deep and its social consequences all too real. 
Hindu nationalism can offer psychological uplift by its invocation of a 
wider Hindu unity resting on uniform affiliation. But it has no real 

/, answer to the material foundations of this intra-Hindu oppression. 
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The stronger the mobilization around the issue of caste, the more 
damaging it is to advocates of Hindu nationalism. A substantial 
majority of Hindus suffer caste discrimination and social disadvan- 
| tage vis-a-vis the upper castes. Precisely because the Mandal Commis- 
sion Report symbolizes the illegitimacy of caste disadvantages, mobil- 
ization for its implementation carries considerable potential for 
undermining a Hindu nationalism led by forces like the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), which are the political expression of Brahminical 
Hinduism. If the symbolic heart of Hindu nationalism is the 


# The government-appointed Manda! Commission came out in 1978 with a Report 
detailing che state of the ‘socially and educationally deprived backward classes’, which 
ued such backwardness (correctly) to caste status. According to it, roughly 52 per cent 
of Hindus—thoee becween the Untouchables/uibels and the Brabmins/forward castes 
—fell into this category. The Report recommended that 27 per cent of central 
government jobs and student placings in stare-supported colleges be reserved for che 
backward classes or castes, in addition to the 23 per cent already reserved for Unrouch- 
ables and tribals. This Report bas been vociferously opposed by the upper castes, a 
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mosque built at Ayodhya by the Mughal Emperor Baber, which they 
want replaced by a temple dedicated to Lord Rama, then the struggle 
of oppressed castes has its own symbolic centre in the Mandal Com- 

J mission Report, which has yet to be implemented. So far, Hindu 
nationalism has been the more adept at seizing its opportunities. But 
the Dalits Untouchables) and the numerically large lower echelons of 
the backward castes are alert and could constitute an invaluable factor 
in the struggle against Hindu nationalism. They are a potent resource 
to build upon, and one which gives hope that a more decent Indian 
future can be built. 


Postscript i 


The demolition of the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya on 6 December by the 
forces of Hindu nationalism constitutes the most serious crisis in 
/independent India’s history. This was not only an engineered humil- 
iation of India’s huge Muslim minority (which is now more embit- 
tered and alienated than at any time since Partition); it was also a 
calculated assault on the very nature of the Indian state and its Consti- 
tution as bequeathed by the victory of the Independence struggle. 
India is now closer than ever before to having a Hindu state. This 
state, if—and depending on the way—it emerges, may be ‘hard’ or 
‘soft’. Bút even a ‘soft’ Hindu state will be a qualitative and danger- 
ous step backwards from the non-denominationalist version of a weak 
eid state that exists today. However, the dramatic way in which 
Hindu nationalism showed its ugly face has also created a real space 

| for secular forces and the Congress centre to take the initiative against 
them. Suddenly, the short-term task—of de-communalizing the purely 

, political terrain and preserving the secular state—has become all 
i| important. Without doing this, the much longer-term and in effect 
í | more fundamental task of secularizing civil socity—which has to wait 
y ‘i —is hardly conceivable. 


The situation cannot remain fluid for long. It will only be a matter of 
weeks or months, not years, before one side or the other engineers the 
sociopolitical relationship of forces in its favour. While the votes of 
village India decide which party rules at the centre, it has always been 
the cities and towns that determined the general direction, agenda and 
terms of discourse of Indian political life. In the last decade this 
agenda has been defined by Hindu nationalist forces because they 
alone showed the ability to mobilize and thus derive the power and 
A sanction of a mass, if far from majority, following. 


If the moral-political climate is to be changed in favour of those who 
insist that a non-religiously-affiliated state is the absolutely necessary 


* (comt.) 
certain layer of which belongs to the lower middle classes and sees itself liable to suffer 
most should the Report be implemented. It was students belonging to this layer who 
Jed the anu-Mandal agiranion against the former V P. Singh government, resorting to 
self-tmmolation as a form of symbolic protest. The practical effect of implementation 
is very limiced—for example, some 45,000 new central-government jobs would be 
affected annually. The real significance of the Report lies in rms symbolic impact and 
\ message. 
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condition for the existence of a stable (formalized terrorism by Hindu 
and Muslim groups is now a real possibility) and morally decent and 
democratic order, then it can only come in two related ways. All par- 
ities Gach ding the Congress) committed to the secular legacy of the 
| | | Natio ovement must, for the first time, forge a common front to A 
I| carry out sustained mobilization in major towns and cities against 
" Hindu nationalism. The other key weapon remains the central 
v government. What matters is not this or that policy—for example, the 
banning of communal organizations—but the determination of the 
government to impose its moral-political agenda even at the risk of 
widespread unpopularity. In a polarized situation, the middle ground 
of consensus politics—the only kind the Rao government has hitherto 
{seemed capable of playing—is untenable. In short, the centre, steered 
by a party long grown arthritic, must nevertheless exhibit moral- 7 
political leadership as never before. History will not forgive today’s 
v principal secular actors if they fail the task before them. 
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Doreen Massey 


Politics and Space/Time 


‘Space’ is very much on the agenda these days. On the one hand, from a wide 
variety of sources come proclamations of the significance of the spatial in 
these times: ‘It is space not time that hides consequences from us’ (Berger); 
‘The difference that space makes’ (Sayer); “That new spatiality implicit in the 
postmodern’ (Jameson); ‘It is space rather than time which is the distinct- 
ively significant dimension of contemporary capitalism’ (Urry); and ‘All the 
social sciences must make room for an increasingly geographical conception 
of mankind’ (Braudel). Even Foucault is now increasingly cited for his occa- 
sional reflections on the importance of the spatial. His 1967 Berlin lectures 
contain the unequivocal: “The anxiety of our era has to do fundamentally 
with space, no doubt a great deal more than with time.’ In other contexts the 
importance of the spatial, and of associated concepts, is more metaphorical. 
In debates around identity the terminology of space, location, positionality 
and place figures prominently. Homi Bhabha, in discussions of cultural 
identity, argues for a notion of a ‘third space’. Jameson, faced with what he 

és 


sees as the global confusions of postmodern times, ‘the disorientation 
of saturated space’, calls for an exercise in ‘cognitive mapping’. And 
Laclau, in his own very different reflections on the ‘new revolution of 
our time’, uses the terms ‘temporal’ and ‘spatial’ as the major differ- 
entiators between ways of conceptualizing systems of social relations. 


In some ways, all this can only be a delight to someone who has long 
worked as a ‘geographer’. Suddenly the concerns, the concepts (or, at 
least, the 4erms) which have long been at the heart of our discussion are at 
the centre also of wider social and political debate. And yet, in the 
midst of this gratification I have found myself uneasy about the way in 
which, by some, these terms are used. Here I want to examine just one 
aspect of these anxieties about some of the current uses of spatial termin- 
ology: the conceptualization (often implicit) of the term ‘space’ itself. 


In part this concern about whar the term ‘space’ is intended to mean 
arises simply from the multiplicity of definitions adopted. Many 
authors rely heavily on the terms ‘space’/‘spatial’, and each assumes 
thar their meaning is clear and uncontested. Yet in fact the meaning 
that different authors assume (and therefore—in the case of meta- 
phorical usage—the import of the metaphor) varies greatly. Buried in 
these unacknowledged disagreements is a debate that never surfaces; 
and it never surfaces because everyone assumes we already know what 
these terms mean. Henri Lefebvre, in the opening pages of his book 
The Production of Space, commented on just this phenomenon: the fact 
that authors who in so many ways excel in logical rigour will fail to 
define a term which functions crucially in their argument: ‘Conspic- 
uous by its absence from supposedly epistemological studies is . . . the 
idea... of space—the fact that “space” is mentioned on every page 
notwithstanding.” At least there ought to be a debate about the mean- 
ing of this much-used term. 


Nonetheless, had this been all that was at issue I would probably not 
have been exercised to write an article about it. But the problem runs 
more deeply than this. For among the many and conflicting defini- 
tions of space that are current in the literature there are some—and 
very powerful ones—which deprive it of politics and of the possibility 
of politics: they effectively depoliticize the realm of the spatial. By no 
means all authors relegate space in this way. Many, drawing on terms 
such as ‘centre'/‘periphery’/‘margin’, and so forth, and examining the 
‘politics of location’ for instance, think of spatiality in a highly active 
and politically enabling manner. But for others space is the sphere of 
the lack of politics. 


Precisely because the use of spatial terminology is so frequently unex- 
amined, this latter use of the term is not always immediately evident. 
This dawned fully on me when I read a statement by Ernesto Laclau 
in his New Reflections om the Revolution of Our Time. ‘Politics and space,’ 
he writes on page 68, ‘are antinomic terms. Politics only exist insofar 
as the spatial eludes us.’? For someone who, as a geographer, has for 





! H. Lefebvre, The Production of Space, Oxford 1991, p. 3. 

7B, Lactan, New Reflections on the Reveluteon of Oar Time, London 1990. Thanks to 
Ernesto Laclau for many long discussions during the writing of this article. 
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years been arguing, along with many others, for a dynamic and polit- 
ically progressive way of conceptualizing the spatial, this was clearly 
provocative! 


Because my own inquiries were initially stimulated by Laclau’s book, 
and because unearthing the implicit definitions at work implies a 
detailed reading (which restricts the number of authors who can be 
considered) this discussion takes New Reflections as a starting point, 
and considers it in most detail. But, as will become clear, the implicit 
definition used by Laclau, and which depoliticizes space, is shared by 
many other authors. In its simpler forms it operates, for instance, in 
the debate over the nature of structuralism, and is an implicit refer- 
ence point in many texts. It is, moreover, in certain of its fundamental 
aspects shared by authors, such as Fredric Jameson, who in other 
ways are making arguments very different from those of Laclau. 


To summarize it rather crudely, Laclau’s view of space is that it is the 
realm of stasis. There is, in the realm of the spatial, no true temporal- 
ity and thus no possibility of politics. It is on this view, and on a 
critique of it, that much of my initial discussion concentrates. But in 
other parts of the debare about the nature of the current era, and in 
particular in relation to ‘postmodernity’, the realm of the spatial is 
given entirely different associations from those ascribed to it by 
Laclau. Thus Jameson, who sees postmodern times as being partic- 
ularly characterized by the importance of spatiality, interprets it in 
terms of an unnerving multiplicity: space is chaotic depthlessness.3 
This is the opposite of Laclau’s characterization, yet for Jameson it is 
—once again—a formulation which deprives the spatial of any mean- 
ingful politics. 


A caveat must be entered from the start. This discussion will be 
addressing only one aspect of the complex realm that goes by the 
name of the spatial. Lefebvre, among others, insisted on the import- 
ance of considering not only what might be called ‘the geometry’ of 
space but also its lived practices and the symbolic meaning and signi- 
ficance of particular spaces and spatializations. Without disagreeing 
with that, the concentration here will nonetheless be on the view of 
space as what I shall provisionally call ‘a dimension’. The argument is 
that different ways of conceptualizing this aspect of ‘the spatial’ 
themselves provide very different bases (or in some cases no basis at 
all) for the politicization of space. Clearly, anyway, the issue of the 
conceptualization of space is of more than technical interest; it is one 
of the axes along which we experience and conceptualize the world. 


Space and Time 


An examination of the literarure reveals, as might be expected, a 
variety of uses and meanings of the term ‘space’, but there is one char- 
acteristic of these meanings that is particularly strong and wide- 
spread. This is the view of space which, in one way or another, defines 
it as stasis, and as utterly opposed to time. Laclau, for whom the 





> F. Jameson, Pastuedersis, or, the Cultural Legic of Late Capitalism, London 1991. 
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contrast between what he labels temporal and what he calls spatial is 
key to his whole argument, uses a highly complex version of this defi- 
nition. For him, notions of time and space are related to contrasting 
methods of understanding social systems. In his New Reflections om the 
Revolution of Our Tims, Laclau posits that ‘any repetition that is 
governed by a structural law of successions is space’ (p. 41) and ‘spa- 
tiality means coexistence within a structure that establishes the posi- 
tive nature of all its terms’ (p. 69). Here, then, any postulated causal 
structure which is complete and self-determining is labelled ‘spatial’. 
This does not mean that such a ‘spatial’ structure cannot change—it 
may do—but the essential characteristic is that all the causes of any 
change which may take place are internal to the structure itself. On 
this view, in the realm of the spatial there can be no surprises (pro- 
vided we are analytically well-equipped). In contrast to the closed and 
self-determining systems of the spatial, Time (or temporality) for 
Laclau tikes the form of dislocation, a dynamic which disrupts the 
predefined terms of any system of causality. The spatial, because it 
lacks dislocation, is devoid of the possibility of politics. 


This is an importantly different distinction between time and space 
from that which simply contrasts change with an utter lack of 
movement. In Laclau’s version, there can be movement and change 
within a so-called spatial system; what there cannot be is real dyna- 
mism in the sense of a change in the terms of ‘the system’ itself (which 
cao therefore never be a simply coherent closed system), A distinction 
is postulated, in other words, between different types of what would 
normally be called time. On the one hand, there is the time internal to 
a closed system, where things may change yet without really changing. 
On the other hand, there is genuine dynamism, Grand Historical 
Time. In the former is included cyclical time, the times of repro- 
duction, the way in which a peasantry represents to itself (says Laclau, 
p. 42) the unfolding of the cycle of the seasons, the turning of the 
earth. To some extent, too, there is ‘embedded time’, the time in 
which our daily lives are set.4 These times, says Laclau, this kind of 
‘time’ is space. 


Laclau’s argument here is that what we are inevitably faced with in the 
world are ‘temporal’ (by which he means dislocated) structures: 
dislocation is intrinsic and it is this—this essential openness—which 
creates the possibility of politics. Any attempt to represent the world 
‘spatially’, including even the world of physical space, is an attempt to 
ignore that dislocation. Space therefore, in his terminology, is repre- 
sentation, is any (ideological) attempt at closure: ‘Society, then, is 
unrepresentable: any represehtation—ead thes any spece—is an 
attempt to constitute society, not to state what it is’ (p. 82, my empha- 
sis). Pure spatiality, in these terms, cannot exist: “The ultimate failure 
of all hegemonisation [in Laclau’s term, spatializationl, then, means 
that the real—including physical space—is in the ultimate instance 
temporal’ (p. 42); or again: ‘the mythical nature of any space’ (p. 68). 
This does not mean that the spatial is unimportant. This is not the 





4 See, for instance, the discussion in M. Rusun, ‘Place and Time in Socialist Theory’, 
Radscal Phitssepby, 00. 47, 1987, pp. 30-36. 
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point at issue, nor is it Laclau’s intent. For the ‘spatial’ as the ideolog- 
ical/mythical is seen by him as itself part of the social and as constitut- 
ive of it ‘And insofar as the social is impossible without some fixation 
of meaning, without the discourse of closure, the ideological must be 
seen as constitutive of the social’ (p. 92).5 The issue here is not the 
relative priority of the temporal and the spatial, but their definition. 
For it is through this logic, and its association of ideas with tempor- 
ality and spatialicy, that Laclau arrives at the depoliticization of space. 
‘Let us begin,’ writes Laclau, ‘by identifying three dimensions of the 
relationship of dislocation that are crucial to our analysis. The frst is 
that dislocation is the very form of temporality. And temporality must 
be conceived as the exact opposite of space. The “spatialization” of an 
event consists of eliminating its temporality’ (p. 4; my emphasis). 


The second and third dimensions of the relationship of dislocation 
(see above) take the logic further: ‘The secoad dimension is that dislo- 
cation [which, remember, is the antithesis of the spatial] is the very 
form of possibility’, and “The third dimension is that dislocation is the 
very form of freedom. Freedom is the absence of determination’ (pp. 
42, 43; my emphases). This leaves the realm of the spatial looking like 
unpromising territory for politics. It is lacking in dislocation, the very 
form of possibility (the form of temporality), which is also ‘the very 
form of freedom’. Within the spatial there is only determination, and 
hence no possibility of freedom or of politics. 


Laclau’s characterization of the spatial is, however, a relatively sophis- 
ticaced version of a much more general conception of space and time 
(or spatiality and temporality), It is a conceptualization in which the 
two are opposed to each other, and in which time is the one that 
matters and of which History (capital H) is made. Time Marches On 
but space is a kind of stasis, where nothing really happens. There are 
a number of ways in which, it seems to me, this manner of character- 
izing space and the realm of the spatial is questionable. Three of 
them, chosen precisely because of their contrasts, because of the dis- 
tinct light they each throw on the problems of this view of space, will 
be examined here. The first draws on the debates that have taken 
place in ‘radical geography’ over the last two decades and more; the 
second examines the issue from the point of view of a concern with 
gender; and the third examines the view from physics. 


Radical Geography 


In the 19708 the discipline of geography experienced the kinds of 
developments described by Anderson in ‘A Culture in Contraflow’® 
for other social sciences. The previously hegemonic positivist ‘spatial 


> And in this sense, of course, it could be sa:d thar Laclau’s space is ‘political’ because 
any representation is political. Bur this is the case only in the sense that dyfferew spaces, 
different ‘cognitive mappings’, to borrow Jameson’s terminology, can express different 
polrcical stances. It still leaves each spece—and thus the concept of space—as charac- 
terized by closure and immobilrty, as containing no sense of the open, creative possi- 
bilities for political action/effectivity. Space 1s the realm of the discourse of closure, of 
the fixation of meaning. 
Sp Anderson, ‘A Culmre in Contraflow’, NLR 180, March-April 1990, pp 41-78 and 
Mix 182, July-August 1990, pp. 85-137. 
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science’ was increasingly challenged by a new generation of Marxist 
geographers. The argument turned intellectually on how ‘the relation 
between space and society’ should be conceptualized. To caricature 
the debate, the spatial scientists had posited an autonomous sphere of 
the spatial in which ‘spatial relations’ and ‘spatial processes’ pro- 
duced spatial distributions. The geography of industry, for instance, 
would be interpreted as simply the result of ‘geographical location 
factors’. Countering this, the Marxist critique was thar all these so- 
called spatial relations and spatial processes were actually social 
relations taking a particular geographical form. The geography of 
industry, we argued, could therefore not be explained without a prior 
understanding of the economy and of wider social and political pro- 
cesses. The aphorism of the seventies was ‘space is a social construct’. 
That is to say—though the point was perhaps not made clearly 
enough at the time—space is constituted through social relations and 
material social practices. 


But this, too, was soon to seem an inadequate characterization of the 
social/spatial relation. For, while it is surely correct to argue that 
space is socially constructed, the one-sideness of that formulation 
implied that geographical forms and distributions were simply out- 
comes, the end point of social explanation. Geographers would thus 
be the cartographers of the social sciences, mapping the outcomes of 
processes which could only be explained in other disciplines—sociol- 
ogy, economics, and so forth. What geographers mapped—the spatial 
form of the social—was interesting enough, but it was simply an end 
product: it had no material effect. Quite apart from any demeaning 
disciplinary implications, this was plainly not the case. The events 
taking place all around us in the 1980s—the massive spatial rescruc- 
turing both intranationally and internationally as an integral part of 
social and economic changes—made it plain that, in one way or 
another, ‘geography matters’. And so, to the aphorism of the 1970s— 
that space is socially constructed—was added in the 1980s the other 
side of the coin: that the social is spatially constructed too, and thar 
makes a difference. In other words, and in its broadest formulation, 
society is necessarily constructed spatially, and that fact—the spatial 
organization of society—makes a difference to how it works. 


But if spatial organization makes a difference to how society works 
and how it changes, then far from being the realm of stasis, space and 
the spatial are also implicated (comtrs Laclau) in the production of 
history—and thus, potentially, in politics. This was not an entirely 
new thought. Henri Lefebvre, writing in 1974, was beginning to argue 
a very similar position: “The space of capitalist accumulation thus 
gradually came to life, and began to be fitted out. This process of 
animation is admiringly referred to as history, and its motor sought in 
all kinds of factors: dynastic interests, ideologies, the ambitions of the 
mighty, the formation of nation states, demographic pressures, and so 
on. This is the road to a ceaseless analysing of, and searching for, 
dates and chains of events. Inasmuch as space is the locus of all such 
chronologies, might it not constitute a principle of explanation at least 
as acceptable as any other?’ 7 





7 Lefebvre, p. 275- 
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This broad position—that the social and the spatial are inseparable 
and that the spatial form of the social has causal effectivity—is now 
accepted increasingly widely, especially in geography and sociology,® 
though there are still those who would disagree, and beyond certain 
groups even the fact of a debate over the issue seems to have remained 
unrecognized (Anderson, for example, does not pick it up in his survey).9 
For those familiar with the debate, and who saw in it an essential seep 
towards the politicization of the spatial, formulations of space as a static 
resultant without any effect—whether the simplistic versions or the more 
complex definitions such as Laclau’s—seem to be very much a retrograde 
step, However, in retrospect, even the debates within radical geogra- 
phy have still fully to take on board the implications of our own argu- 
ments for the way in which space might be conceptualized. 


Issues of Gender 


For there are also other reservations, from completely different 
sources, that can be levelled against this view of space and that go 
beyond the debate which has so far taken place within radical geo- 
, graphy. Some of these reservations revolve around issues of gender. 


First of all, this manner of conceptualizing space and time takes the 
form of 2 dichotomous dualism. It is neither a simple statement of 
difference (A, B,...) nor a dualism constructed through an analysis of 
the interrelations between the objects being defined (capital:labour). 
It is a dichotomy specified in terms of a presence and an absence; a 
dualism which takes the classic form of a/not-A. As was noted earlier, 
one of Laclau’s formulations of a definition is: ‘temporality must be 
conceived as the exact opposite of space’ (p. 41). Now, apart from any 
reservations which may be raised in the particular case of space and 
time (and which we shall come to later), the mode of thinking thar 
relies on irreconcilable dichotomies of this sort has in general recently 
come in for widespread criticism. All the strings of these kinds of 
opposition with which we are so accustomed to work (mind—body; 
nature—culrure; Reason—emotion; and so forth) have been argued to 
be at heart problematical and a hindrance to either understanding or 
changing the world. Much of this critique has come from feminists.” 


8 See, for instance, D. Massey, Spatial Divesions of Labour: Social Structure: and the Ges- 
graphy of Production, Basingstoke 1984; D. Gregory, and J. Urry, eds., Seciel Relatwus and 
Spatsal Stracteres, Basingscoke 1985; and E. Soja, Paustmedern Geographies: The Reatsertion of 
Space in Critical Socie! Theory, London 1589. 

9 It should be noted that the argument that ‘the special’ is particularly important in 
the current era is a different one from that being made here. The argument about the 
nature of postmodernity is an empirical one about the characteristics of these times. 
The argument developed within geography was an in-principle position concerning 
the nature of explanation, and the role of the spatial within this. 

P See, for instance, J. Flax, “Political Philosophy and the Patriarchal Unconscious: A 
Psychoanalytic Perspective on Epistemology and Metaphysics’, in S. Harding and 
M.B. Hintikka, eds., Discoworing Reality: Femsusst Perspectroes on Epistemology, Mataplrysics, 
Mathedelegy, and Philesephy of Samce, Dordrecht 1983, pp. 245-81; and in the same 
volume, the ‘Introduction’ by Harding and Hintikka (pp. ix—xix), and L. Lange, 
“Woman is Not a Rational Animal: On Ariscoce’s Biology of Reproduction’, pp. 1-15; 
also J. Flax, ‘Postmodernism and Gender Relations in Feminist Theory’, in LJ. 
Nicholson, ed., Fewisism/Pesmederzism, London 1990, pp. 39—62, and N. Hartsock, 
‘Foucault on Power: A Theory for Women?’ in the same volume, pp. 157-75- 
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The argument is two-fold. First, and less importantly here, it is argued 
that this way of approaching conceptualization is, in Western socie- 
ties and more generally in societies where child-rearing is performed 
overwhelmingly by members of one sex (women), more typical of 
males than of females. This is an argument which generally draws on 
object-relations-theory approaches to identity-fornfation. Second, 
however, and of more immediate significance for the argument being 
constructed here, it has been contended that this kind of dichotomous 
thinking, together with a whole range of the sets of dualisms thar take 
this form (we shall look at some of these in more detail below) are 
related to the construction of the radical distinction between genders 
in our society, to the characteristics assigned to each of them, and to 
the power relations maintained between them. Thus, Nancy Jay, in an 
article entitled ‘Gender and Dichotomy’, examines the social condi- 
tions and consequences of the use of logical dichotomy." She argues 
not only that logical dichotomy and radical gender distinctions are 
associated but also, more widely, that such a mode of constructing 
difference works to the advantage of certain (dominant) social groups, 
‘that almost any ideology based on A/Not-A dichotomy i is effective in 
resisting . Those whose understanding of society is ruled by 
such ideology find i it very hard to conceive of the possibility of alrerna- 

tive forms of social order (third possibilities). Within such thinking, 
the only alternative to the ome order is disorder’ (p. 54). Genevieve 
Lloyd, too, in a sweeping history of ‘male’ and ‘female’ in Western 
philosophy, enticed The Max of Reason, argues that such dichotomous 
conceptualization, and—what we shall come to later—the prioritiz- 
ation of one term in the dualism over the other, is not only central to 
much of the formulation of concepts with which Western philosophy 
has worked but that it is dependent upon, and is instrumental in the 
conceptualization of, among other things, a particular form of radical 
distinction between female and male genders.” Jay argues that ‘Hid- 
den, taken for granted, A/Not-A distinctions are dangerous, and 
because of their peculiar affinity with gender distinctions, it seems 
important for feminist theory to be systematic in recognizing them’ 
(p. 47). The argument here is that the definition of ‘space’ and ‘time’ 
under scrutiny here is precisely of this form, and on that basis alone 
warrants further critical investigation. 


But there is also a further point. For within this kind of conceptualiz- 
ation, only one of the terms (A) is defined positively. The other term 
(not-A) is conceived only in relation to A, and as lacking in A. A fairly 
thorough reading of some of the recent literature that uses the termin- 
ology of space and time, and that employs this form of conceptualiz- 
ation, leaves no doubt that it is Time which is conceived of as in the 
position of ‘A’, and space which is ‘not-A’. Over and over again, time 
is defined by such things as change, movement, history, dynamism; 
while space, rather lamely by comparison, is simply the absence of 
these things. This has two aspects. First, this kind of definition means 
that it is time, and the characteristics associated with time, that are 
the primary constituents of both space and time; time is the nodal 





"WN. Jay, ‘Gender and Dichotomy’, Femesut Studie, vol. 7, no. 1, Spring 1981, pp. 38-36. 
2 G. Lloyd, The Man of Reason: ‘Male’ and ‘Female’ in Western Philampby, London 1984. 
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point, the privileged signifier. And second, this kind of definition 
means that space is defined by absence, by lack. This is clear in the 
simple (and often implicit) definitions (time equals change/move- 
ment, space equals the lack of these things), but it can also be argued 
to be the case with more complex definitions such as those put 
forward by Laclau. For although in a formal sense it is the spatial 
which in Laciau’s formulation is complete and the temporal which 
marks the lack (the absence of representation, the impossibility of 
closure), in the whole tone of the argument it is in fact space thar is 
associated with negativity and absence. Thus: “Temporality must be 
conceived as the exact opposite of space. The “spatialization” of an 
event consists of eliminating its temporality’ (p. 41). 


Now, of course, in current Western culture, or in certain of its domi- 
nant theories, woman too is defined in terms of lack. Nor, as we shall 
see, is it entirely a matter of coincidence that space and the feminine 
are frequently defined in terms of dichotomies in which each of them 
is most commonly defined as not-A. There is a whole set of dualisms 
whose terms are commonly aligned with time and space. With Time 
are aligned History, Progress, Civilization, Science, Politics and 
Reason, portentous things with gravitas and capital letters. With 
space on the other hand are aligned the other poles of these concepts:. 
stasis, (‘simple’) reproduction, nostalgia, emotion, aesthetics, the 
body. All these dualisms, in the way that they are used, suffer from the 
criticisms made above of dichotomies of this form: the problem of 
mutual exclusivity and of the consequent impoverishment of both of 
their terms. Other dualisms could be added which also map on to that 
between time and space. Jameson, for instance, as do a whole line of 
authors before him, clearly relates the pairing to that between 
transcendence and immanence, with the former connotationally 
associated with the temporal and immanence with the spatial. Indeed, 
in this and in spite of their other differences, Jameson and Laclau are 
very similar. Laclau’s distinction between the closed, cyclical time of 
simple reproduction (spatial) and dislocared, changing history 
(temporal), even if the latter has no inevitability in its progressive 
movement, is precisely that. Jameson who bemoans what he charac- 
terizes as the tendency towards immanence and the flight from trans- 
cenodence of the contemporary period, writes of ‘a world peculiarly 
without transcendence and without perspective..., and indeed 
without plot in any traditional sense, since all choices would be 
equidistant and on the same level’ (Pestwoderzism, p. 269), and this is 
a world where, he believes, a sense of the temporal is being lost and 
the realm of the spatial is taking over. 


Now, as has been pointed out many times, these dualisms which so 
easily map on to each other also map on to the constructed dichotomy 
between female and male. From Rousseau’s seeing woman as a 
potential source of disorder, as needing to be tamed by Reason, to 
Freud's famous pronouncement that woman is the enemy of civiliz- 
ation, to the many subsequent critics and analysts of such statements 
of the ‘obviousness’ of dualisms, of their interrelation one with 
another, and of their connotations of male and female, such literature 
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is now considerable.» And space, in this system of interconnected 
duslisms, is coded female. ' “Transcendence”, in its origins, is a trans- 
cendence of the feminine’, writes Lloyd (The Max of Reason, p. 101), for 
instance. Moreover, even where the transcodings between dualisms 
have an element of inconsistency, this rule still applies. Thus where 
time is dynamism, dislocation and History, and space is stasis, space 
is coded female and denigrated. But where space is chaos (which you 
would think was quite different from stasis; more indeed like disloca- 
tion), then time is Order... and space is sH coded female, only in 
this contert interpreted as threatening. 

Elizabeth Wilson, in her book The Sphiex tw the City, analyses this 
latter set of connotations.“ The whole notion of city culture, she 
argues, has been developed as one pertaining to men. Yet within this 
context women present a threat, and in two ways. First, there is the 
fact that in the metropolis we are freer, in spite of all the also- 
attendant dangers, to escape the rigidity of patriarchal social controls 
which can be so powerful in a smaller community. Second and 
following from this, ‘women have fared especially badly in Western 
visions of the metropolis because they have seemed to represent 
disorder. There is fear of the city as a realm of uncontrolled and 
chaotic sexual licence, and the rigid control of women in cities has 
been felt necessary to avert this danger’ (p. 157). Woman represented 
feeling, sexuality and even chaos, man was rationality and control’ 
(p. 87). Among male modernist writers of the early twentieth century, 
she argues—-aod with the exception of Joyce—the dominant response 
to the burgeoning city was to see it as threatening, while modernist 
women writers (Woolf, Richardson) were more likely to exult in its 
energy and vitality. The male response was perhaps more ambiguous 
than this, but it was certainly a mixture of fascination and fear. There 
is an interesting parallel to be drawn here with the sense of panic in 
the midst of exhilaration which seems to have overtaken some writers 
at what they see as the ungraspable (and therefore unbearable) comp- 
lexity of the postmodern age. And it is an ungraspability seen persist- 
ently in spatial terms, whether through the argument that it is the new 
(seen-to-be-new) time-space compression, the new global-localism, the 
breaking down of borders, that is the cause of it all, or through the 
interpretation of the current period as somehow in its very character 
intrinsically more spatial than previous eras. In Jameson these two 
positions are brought together, and he displays the same ambivalence. 
He writes of ‘the horror of multiplicity’ (p. 363), of ‘all the web 
threads flung out beyond my “situation” into the unimaginable 
syochronicity of other people’ (p. 362). It is hard to resist the idea that 
Jameson’s (and others’) apparently vertiginous terror (a phrase they 
often use themselves) in the face of the complexity of today's world 
(conceived of as social bur also importantly as spatial) has a lot in 
common with the nervousness of the male modernist, nearly a century 
ago, when faced with the big city. 


B See, for instance, D. Dinnerstein, The Recking of the Cradle and the Rating of the World, 
London 1987; M. le Doeuff, Hipperchia’s Choice: Ax Essay Concerning Women, Philosphy, 
Ex., Oxford 1997 and Lloyd. 

4 E, Wilson, The Spbéex ix the City: Urbes Life, the Coutrel of Disorder, aud Women, Lon- 
don 1991. 
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It is important to be clear about what is being said of this relacionship 
between space/time and gender. It is not being argued that this way of 
characterizing space is somehow essentially male; there is no essential- 
ism of feminine/masculine here. Rather, the argument is that the 
dichotomous characterization of space and time, along with a whole 
range of other dualisms that have been briefly referred to, and with 
their connotative interrelations, may both reflect and be part of the 
constitution of, among other things, the masculinity and femininity of 
the sexist society in which we live. Nor is it being argued that space 
should simply be reprioritized to share an equal status with, or stand 
instead of, time. The latter point is important because there have been 
a number of contributions to the debate recently which have argued 
that, especially in modernist (including Marxist) accounts, it is time 
which has been considered the more important. Ed Soja, particularly 
in his book Poestwodere Geographies, has made an extended and persua- 
sive case to this effect (although see the critique by Gregory). The 
story told earlier of Marxism within geography—supposedly the spa- 
tial discipline—is indicative of the same tendency. In a completely 
different context, Terry Eagleton has written in his introduction to 
Kristin Ross’s The Construction of Social Space that ‘Ross is surely right to 
claim that this idea [the concept of space] has proved of far less 
glamorous appeal to radical theorists than the apparently more 
dynamic, exhilarating notions of narrative and history.’™ Ic is 
interesting to speculate on the degree to which this de-prioritization 
might itself have been part and parcel of the system of gender conno- 
tations. Ross herself writes: “The difficulty is also one of vocabulary, 
for while words like “historical” and “political” convey a dynamic of 
intentionality, vitality, and human motivation, “spatial”, on the other 
hand, connotes stasis, neutrality, and passivity’ (p. 8), and in her 
analysis of Rimbaud’s poetry and of the nature of its relation to the 
Paris Commune she does her best to counter that essentially negative 
view of spatiality. (Jameson, of course, is arguing pretty much the 
same point about the past prioritization of time, but his mission is 
precisely the opposite of Ross’s and Soja’s; it is to hang on to that 
prioritization.) 


The point here, however, is not to argue for an upgrading of the status 
of space within the terms of the old dualism (a project which is 
arguably inherently difficult anyway, given the terms of that dualism), 
but to argue that what must be overcome is the very formulation of 
space/time in terms of this kind of dichotomy. The same point has 
frequently been made by feminists in relation to other dualisms, most 
particularly perhaps—because of the debate over the writings of 
Simone de Beauvoir—the dualism of transcendence and immanence. 
When de Beauvoir wrote ‘Man's design is not to repeat himself in 
time: it is to take control of the instant and mould the future. It is 
male activity that in creating values has made of existence itself a 
value; this activity has prevailed over the confused forces of life; it has 


5 Soja; and D. Gregory, ‘Chinatown, Part Three? Soja and the Missing Spaces of 
Social Theory’, Strategus, 00. 3, 1990. 

© K. Ross, The Emsergeace of Social Space: Reesband and the Paris Commune, Basingstoke 
1988; Eagicton's Perewerd, p. xii. 
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subdued Nature and Woman’,” she was making precisely that dis- 
crimination between cyclicity and ‘real change’ which is not only cen- 
tral to the classic distinction between immanence and transcendence 
but is also part of the way in which Laclau distinguishes between what 
he calls the spatial and the temporal, De Beauvoir’s argument was 
that women should grasp the transcendent. A later generation of 
feminists has argued that the problem is the nature of the distinction 
itself. The position here is both that the two dualisms (immanence/ 
transcendence and space/time) are related and that the argument 
about the former dualism could and should be extended to the lacter. 
The next line of critique, the view from physics, provides some fur- 
ther hints about the directions which that reformulation might take. 


The View from Physics 


The conceptualization of space and time under examination here also 
runs counter to notions of space and time within the natural sciences, 
and most particularly in physics. Now, in principle this may not be at 
all important; it is not clear that strict parallels can or should be 
drawn between the physical and the social sciences. And indeed there 
continue to be debates on this subject in the physical sciences. The 
point is, however, that the view of space and time already outlined 
above does have, as one of its roots at least, an interpretation drawn 
—if only implicitly—from the physical sciences. The problem is thar 
it is an outmoded one. 


The viewpoint, as adopted for instance by Laclau, accords with the 
viewpoint of classical; Newtonian, physics. In classical physics, both 
space and time exist in their own right, as do objects. Space is a 
passive arena, the setting for objects and their interaction. Objects, in 
turn, exist prior to their interactions and affect each other through 
force-fields. The observer, similarly, is detached from the observed 
world. In modern physics, on the other hand, the identity of things is 
constituted threagh interactions. In modern physics, while velocity, 
acceleration and so forth are defined, the basic ontological categories, 
such as space and time, are not. Even more significantly from the 
point of view of the argument here, in modern physics, iam 
reality is conceived of as a ‘four-dimensional existence instead of.. 
the evolution of a three-dimensional existence’.* Thus ‘According to 
Einstein’s theory ...space and time are not to be thought of as separ- 
ate entities existing in their own right—a three-dimensional space, 
and a one-dimensional time. Rather, the underlying reality consists of 
a four-dimensional space-time’ (p. 35). Moreover, the observer, too, is 
part of the observed world. 


It is worth pausing for a moment to clarify a couple of points. The 
first is that the argument here is not in favour of a total collapse of the 
differences between something called the spatial and the temporal 
dimensions. Nor, indeed, would that seem to be what modern physics 


7 S. de Beauvoir, The Second Sex (1949), trans. H. M. Pacshley, Harmondsworth 1972, 
Pp. 97- 

*R Stannard, Greasads for Reaweabls Belef, Edinburgh 1989. Page references are given 
in parenthesis in the text. 
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is arguing either. Rather, the point is that space and time are 
inextricably interwoven. It is not that we cannot make any distinction 
at all between them but thar the distinction we do make needs to hold 
the two in tension, and to do so within an overall, and strong, concept 
of four-dimensionality. The second point is that the definitions of 
both space and time in themselves must be constructed as the result of 
interrelations. This means that there is n0 question of defining space 
simply as not-time. It must have a positive definition, in its own 
terms, just as does time. Space must not be consigned to the position 
of being conceptualized in terms of absence or lack. It also means, if 
the ‘positive definitions of both space and time must be inter- 
relational, that there is no absolute dimension: space. The existence of 
the spatial depends on the interrelations of objects: ‘In order for 
“space” to make an appearance there needs to be at least two fun- 
damental particles’ (p. 33). This is, in fact, saying no more than 
what is commonly argued, even in the social sciences—that space is 
not absolute, it is relational. Perhaps the problem at this point is that 
the implications of this position seem not to have been taken on 
board. 


Now, in some ways all this seems to have some similarities with 
Laclau’s use of the notion of the spatial, for his definition does refer to 
forms of social interaction. As we have seen, however, he designares 
them (or the concepts of them) as spatial only when they form a closed 
system, where there is a lack of dislocation that can produce a way out 
of the postulated (but impossible) closure. However, such use of the 
term is anyway surely metaphorical. Whar it represents is evidence of 
the connotations which are being attached to the terms ‘space’ and 
‘spatial’. It is not talking directly of ‘the spatial’ itself. Thus, to take 
up Laclan’s usage in more detail: at a number of points, as we have 
seen, he presents definitions of space in terms of possible (in fact, he 
would argue, impossible) causal structures: ‘Any repetition that is 
governed by a structural law of successions is space’ (New Reflections, 
p- 40; or ‘Spatiality means coexistence within a structure that 
establishes the positive nature of all its terms’ (p. 69). My question of 
these definitions and of other related ones, both elsewhere in this 
book and more widely—for instance in the debate over the supposed 
‘spatiality’ of structuralism—is ‘says who?’ Is not this appellation in 
fact pure assertion? Laclau agrees in rejecting the possibility of the 
actual existence of pure spatiality in the sense of undislocated stasis. A 
further question must therefore be: why postulate it? Or, more 
precisely, why postulate it as ‘space’? As we have just seen, an answer 
that proposes an absolute spatial dimension will not do. An 
alternative answer might be thar this ideal pure spatiality, which only 
exists as discourse/myth/ideology, is in fact a (misjudged) metaphor. 
In this case it is indeed defined by interrelations—this is certainly not 
‘absolute space’, the independently existing dimension—and the 
interrelations are those of a closed system of social relations, a system 
outside of which there is nothing and in which nothing will dislocate 
(vemporalize) its internally regulated functioning. But then my ques- 
tion is: why call it ‘space’? The use of the term ‘spatial’ here would 
seem to be purely metaphorical. Insofar as such systems do exist— 
and even insofar as they are merely postulated as an ideal—they can 
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in no sense be simply spatial nor exist only in space. In themselves they 
constitute a particular form of space-time. 


Moreover, as metaphors the sense of Laclau’s formulations goes 
against what I understand by—and shall argue below would be more 
helpful to understand by—space/the spatial. ‘Any repetition that is 
governed by a structural law of successions’?—but i space so 
governed? As was argued above, radical geographers reacted strongly 
in the 19708 precisely against a view of ‘a spatial realm’, 2 realm, 
posited implicitly or explicitly by a wide range of then-dominant prac- 
titioners, from mathematicized ‘regional scientists’ to data-bashers 
armed with ferociously high regression coefficients, in which there 
were spatial processes, spatial laws and purely s explanations. In 
terms of causality, what was being argued by those of ùs who attacked 
this view was that the spatial is externally determined. ‘A formulation 
like the one above, because of the connotations it attaches to the 
words ‘space’/‘spatial’ in terms of the nature of causality, thus takes 
us back a good two decades. Or again, what of the second of Laclau’s 
definitions given above?—that the spatial is the ‘Coexistence within a 
structure that establishes the positive nature of all its terms’? What 
then of the paradox of simultancity and the causal chaos of happen- 
stance juxtaposition which are, as we shall argue below (and as 
Jameson sees), integral characteristics of relational space? 


In this procedure, any sort of stasis (for instance a self-regulating 
structural coherence which cannot lead to any transformation outside 
of its own terms) gets called ‘space’/‘spatial’. But there is no reason for 
this save the prior definition of space as lacking in (this kind of) 
transformative dynamic esd, equally importantly, an assumption that 
anything lacking in (this kind of ) dynamism is spatial. Instead, there- 
fore, of using the terms ‘space’ (and ‘time’) in this metaphorical way 
to refer to such structures, why do we not remain with definitions 
(such as ‘dislocated’/‘undislocated’) that refer to the nature of the 
causal structures themselves? Apart from its greater clarity, this would 
have the considerable advantage of leaving us free to retain (or maybe, 
rather, to develop) a more positive concept of space. 


Indeed, conceptualizing space and time more in the manner of modern 


® An alternative explanation of why such structures are labelled ‘spatial’ is available. 
Moreover, it is an explanation which relates also to the much wider question (although 
in fact it is rarely questioned) of why structuralist thought, or certain forms of it, has 
so often been dubbed spetiali. This is thar, since such structures are seen to be nom- 
dynamic systems, they are argued to be noa-temporal. They are static, and thus lacking 


seen as temporal, its ‘opposite’ is automatically characterized as spatial (although in 
fact not by Lacien, for whom certain forms of diachrony may also be ‘spatial’—see 
p. 42). This, however, returns us to the critique of a conceptmualization of space simply 
and only in terms of a lack of memporality. A-emporality is not a sufficient, or 


can noc be maintained in positive terms; it is simply the (unsustainable) resuk of 
associating transformation solely with time. Moreover, while a particular synchrony 
(synchronic form) may have spatial characteristics, in its extension and configuration, 
that does noc mean that it is e sufficient definition of space/spetial itself. 
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physics would seem to be consistent with Laclau’s general argument. 
His whole point about radical historicity is this: ‘Any effort to 
spatialize time ultimately fails and space itself becomes an event’ 
(p. 84). Spatiality in this sense is agreed to be impossible. ‘ “Articula- 
tion”...is the primary ontological level of the constitution of the 
real’, writes Laclau (p. 184). This is a fundamentally important state- 
ment, and one with which I agree. The argument here is thus not 
opposed to Laclau; rather it is that exactly the same reasoning, and 
manner of conceptualization, that he applies to the rest of the world, 
should be applied to space and time as well. It is not that the inter- 
relations between objects occur js space and time; it is these relation- 
ships themselves which create/define space and time.” 


It is not of course necessary for the social sciences simply to follow the 
natural sciences in such matters of conceptualization.™ In fact, how- 
ever, the conceptions of space and time that are being examined here 
do, if only implicitly, tend to lean on versions of the world derived 
from the physical sciences; but the view they rely on is one which has 
been superseded theoretically. Even so, it is still the case that even in 
the natural sciences it is possible to use different concepts/theories for 
different purposes. Newtonian physics is still perfectly adequate for 
building a bridge. Moreover, there continue to be debates between 
different parts of physics. What is being argued here is that the social 
issues that we currently need to understand, whether they be the high- 
tech postmodern world or questions of cultural identity, require 
something that would look more like the ‘modern physics’ view of 
space. It would, moreover, precisely by introducing into the concept 
of space that element of dislocation/freedom/possibility, enable the 
politicization of space/space-time. 


An Alternative View of Space 


A first requirement of developing an alternative view of space is that 
we should try to get away from a notion of society as a kind of 3-D 
(and indeed more usually 2-D) slice which moves through time. Such a 
view is often, even usually, implicit rather than explicit, but it is 
remarkably pervasive. It shows up in the way people phrase things, in 
the analogies they use. Thus, just briefly to cite two of the authors who 
have been referred to earlier, Foucault writes ‘We are at a moment, | 
believe, when our experience of the world is less that of a long life 
developing through time than that of a network that connects points 


> Stannard, p. 33. 

= However, the social sciences deal with physical spece too. All material phenomena, 
including social phenomena, are spatial. Any definition of space must include refer- 
ence to its characteristics of extension, exclusivity, juxtaposition, and so on. Moreover, 
not only do the relationships between these phenomena create/define space-time; the 
spacing (end timing) of phenomena also enables and constrains the relanonships them- 
selves. Thus, it 4 necessary for social science to be at least consistent with concepts of 
physical space, although a social science concept could also have additional fearnres. 
The implications for the analysis of ‘narural’ space—of physical geography—are simi- 
lar. Indeed, as Leciau argues, even physical space ıs temporal and therefore in his own 
lexicon not spatial: ‘the real—inchsding physical space—is in the ultimate instance 
temporal’ (pp. 41-2). While I disagree with the labelling as spatial and temporal, I 
agree with the sense of chis—bur why only ‘in the ulnmate instance’?! 
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and intersects with its own skein’, and Jameson contrasts ‘historio- 
gtaphic deep space or perspectival temporality’ with a (spatial) set of 
connections which ‘lights up like a nodal circuit in a slot machine’.* 
The aim here is not to disagree in total with these formulations, but to 
indicate what they imply. What they both point to is a contrast 
between temporal movement on the one hand, and on the other a 
notion of space as instantaneous connections between things at one 
moment. For Jameson, the latter type of (inadequate) history-telling 
has replaced the former. And if this is true then it is indeed inade- 
quate. But while the contrast—the shift in balance—to which both 
authors are drawing attention is a valid one, in the end the notion of 
space as only systems of simultaneous relations, the flashing of a pin- 
ball machine, is inadequate. For, of course, the temporal movement is 
also spatial; the moving elements have spatial relations to each other. 
And the ‘spacial’ interconnections which flash across can only be 
constituted temporally as well. Instead of linear process counterposed 
to flac surface (which anyway reduces space from three to two dimen- 
sions), it is necessary to insist on the irrefutable four-dimensionality 
(indeed, n-dimensionality) of things. Space is not static, nor time 
spaceless. Of course spatiality and temporality are different from each 
other, but neither can be conceptualized as the absence of the other. 
The full implications of this will be elaborated below, but for the 
moment the point is to try to think in terms of all the dimensions of 
space-time. Ic is a lot more difficult than at first ic might seem. 


Second, we need to conceptualize space as constructed out of interre- 
lations, as the simultaneous coexistence of social interrelations and 
interactions at all spatial scales, from the most local level tothe most 
global. Earlier it was reported how, in human geography, the recogni- 
tion that the spatial is socially constituted was followed by the perhaps 
even more powerful (in the sense of the breadth of its implications) 
recognition that the social is necessarily spatially constituted too. Both 
points (though perhaps in reverse order) need to be grasped at this 
moment. On the one hand, all social (and indeed physical) phenom- 
ens/activities/relations have a spatial form and a relative spatial loca- 
tion. The relations which bind communities, whether they be ‘local’ 
societies or worldwide organizations; the relations within an indus- 
trial corporation; the debt relations between the South and the North; 
the relations which result in the current popularity in European cities 
of music from Mali. The spatial spread of social relations can be 
intimately local or expansively global, or anything in between. Their 
spatial extent and form also changes over time (and there is consider- 
able debate about what is happening to the spatial form of social 
relations at the moment). But, whichever way it is, there is no getting 
away from the fact that the social is inexorably also spatial. 


The proposition here is that this fact be used to define the spatial. 
Thus, the spatial is socially constituted. ‘Space’ is created out of the 
vast intricacies, the incredible complexities, of the interlocking and 
the non-interlocking, and the networks of relations at every scale from 
local to global. What makes a particular view of these social relations 





a M. Foucank, ‘Of Other Spaces’, Dascritics, Spring 1986, p. 22. 
* Jameson, p. 374- 
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specifically spatial is their simultancity. It is a simultaneity, also, 
which has extension and configuration. But simulrancity is absolutely 
not stasis. Seeing space as a moment in the intersection of configured 
social relations (rather than as an absolute dimension) means that it 
cannot be seen as static. There is no choice between flow (time) and a 
flat surface of instantaneous relations (space). Space is not a ‘flat’ 
surface in that sense because the social relations which create it are 
themselves dynamic by their very nature. It is a question of a manner 
of thinking. It is not the ‘slice through time’ which should be the 
dominant thought but the simultaneous coexistence of social relations 
that cannot be conceptualized as other than dynamic. Moreover, and 
agaio as a result of the fact chat it is conceptualized as created out of 
social relations, space is by its very nature full of power and symbol- 
ism, a complex web of relations of domination and subordination, of 
solidarity and cooperation. This aspect of space has been referred to 
elsewhere as a kind of ‘power-geometry’.*4 


Third, this in curn means that the spatial has beth an element of order 
and an clement of chaos (or maybe it is the case that we should ques- 
tion that dichotomy also). It cannot be defined on one side or the 
other of the mutually exclusive dichotomies discussed earlier. Space 
has order in two senses. First, it has order because all spatial locations 
of phenomena are caused; they can in principle be explained. Second, 
it has order because there are indeed spatial systems, in the sense of 
sets of social phenomena in which spatial arrangement (that is, 
mutual relative positioning rather than ‘absolute’ location) itself is 
part of the constitution of the system. The spatial organization of a 
communications network, or of a supermarket chain with its ware- 
housing and distribution points and retail outlets, would both be 
examples of this, as would the activity space of a multinational com- 
pany. There is an integral spatial coherence here, which constitutes 
the geographical distributions and the geographical form of the social 
relations. The spatial form was socially ‘planned’, in itself directly 
socially caused, that way. But there is also an element of ‘chaos’ which 
is intrinsic to the spatial. For although the location of each (or a set) of 
a number of phenomena may be directly caused (we know why X is 
here and Y is there), the spatial positioning of one in relation to the 
other (X's location in relation to Y) may not be directly caused. Such 
relative locations are produced out of the independent operation of 
separate determinations. They are in that sense ‘unintended conse- 
quences’. Thus, the chaos of the spatial results from the happenstance 
juxtapositions, the accidental separations, the often paradoxical 
nature of the spatial arrangements thar result from the operation of all 
these causalities. Both Mike Davis and Ed Soja, for instance, point to 
the paradoxical mixtures, the unexpected land-uses side by side, 
within Los Angeles. Thus, the relation between social relations and 
spatiality may vary between that of a fairly coherent system (where 
social and spatial form are mutually determinant) and that where the 
particular spatial form is not directly socially caused ar all. 


This has a oumber of significant implications. To begin with, it rakes 


H D. Massey, ‘Power-Geometry and 2 Progressive Sense of Place’, in Bird et aL, eds., 
Mapping the Pateres, London fo 
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further the debate with Ernesto Laclau. For in this conceptualization 
space is essentially disrupted. It is, indeed, ‘dislocated’ and necessar- 
ily so. The simultaneity of space as defined here in no way implies the 
internally coherent closed system of causality which is dubbed spatial’ 
in his New Reflections. There is no way that ‘spatiality’ in this sense 
‘means coexistence within a structure that establishes the positive 
nature of all its terms’ (p. 69). The spatial, in fact, precisely cawsst be 
so. And this means, in turn, that the spatial too is open to politics. 


But, further, neither does this view of space accord with that of Fred- 
ric Jameson, which, at first sight, might seem to be the opposite of 
Laclau’s. In Jameson’s view the spatial does indeed, as we have seen, 
have a lot to do with the chaotic. While for Laclau spatial discourses 
are the attempt to represent (to pin down the essentially unmap- 
pable), for Jameson the spatial is precisely unrepresentable—which is 
why he calls for an exercise in ‘mapping’ (though he acknowledges the 
procedure will be far more complex than cartography as we have known 
it so far). In this sense, Laclau and Jameson, both of whom use the terms 
‘space’/'spatiality,, and so on, with great frequency, and for both of 
whom the concepts perform an important function in their overall 
schemas, have diametrically opposed interpretations of what the terms 
actually mean. Yet for both of them their concepts of spatiality work 
against politics. While for Laclau it is the essential orderliness of the 
spatial (as he defines it) chat means the death of history and politics, for 
Jameson it is the chaos (precisely, the dislocation) of (his definition of) 
the spatial that apparently causes him to panic, and to call for a map. 


So this difference between the two authors does not imply that, since 
the view of the spatial proposed here is in disagreement with that of 
Laclau, it concords with that of Jameson. Jameson’s view is in fact 
equally problematical for politics, although in a different way. Jame- 
son labels as ‘space’ what he sees as unrepresentable (thus the ‘crisis of 
representation’ and the ‘increasing spatialization’ are to him inextric- 
ably associated elements of postmodern society). In this, he perhaps 
unknowingly recalls an old debate within geography that goes by the 
name of ‘the problem of geographical description’. 3 Thus, thirty 
years ago H.C. Darby, an eminent figure in the geography of his day, 
ruminated that ‘A series of geographical facts is much more difficult to 
present than a sequence of historical facts. Events follow one another 
in time in an inherently dramatic fashion that makes juxtaposition in 
time easier to convey through the written word than juxtaposition in 
space, Geographical description is inevitably more difficult to achieve 
successfully than is historical narrative.’* Such a view, however, 
depends on the notion that the difficulty of geographical description 
(as opposed to temporal storytelling) arises in part because in space 
you can go off in any direction and in part because in space things 
which are next to each other are not necessarily connected. However, 
not only does this reduce space to unrepresentable chaos, it is also 
extremely problematical in what it implies for the notion of Aime. And 
this would seem on occasions to be the case for Jameson too. For, 


H.C. Darby, “The Problem of Geographical Description’, Tressactions of the Institete 
of Bretish Geegraphers, vol. 30, 1962, pp. I-14. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 
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while space is posed as the unrepresentable, time is thereby, at least 
implicitly and at those moments, coxxterpesed as che comforting secur- 
ity of a story it is possible to tell. This of course clearly reflects a 
notion of the difference between time and space in which time has a 
coherence and logic to its telling, while space does not. It is the view of 
time which Jameson might, according to some of his writings, like to 
see restored: time/History in the form of the Grand Narrative.” 

However, this is also a view of temporality, as sequential coherence, 
that has come in for much questioning. The historical in fact can pose 
similar problems of representation to the geographical. Morseser, and 
ironically, it is precisely this view of history that Laclau would term 
spatial: ‘... with inexorable logic it then follows that there can be no 
dislocation possible in this process. If everything that happens can be 
explained ixteraally to this world, nothing can be a mere event (which 
entails a radical temporality, as we have seen) and everything acquires 
an absolute intelligibility within the grandiose scheme of a pure spa- 
tiality. This is the Hegelian-Marxist moment’ (New Reflactiens, p. 75). 
Farther still, what is crucially wrong with both these views is that they 
are simply opposing space and time. For both Laclau and Jameson, 
time and space are causal closure/representability on the one hand 
and unrepresentability on the other. They simply differ as to which is 
which! What unites them, and what I argue should be questioned, is 
the very counterposition in this way of space and time. It is a 
counterposition which makes it difficult to think the social in terms of 
the real multiplicities of space-time. This is an argument that is being 
made forcefully in debates over cultural identity. ‘[E]thnic identity 
and difference are socially produced in the here and now, not 
archeologically salvaged from the disappearing past’; and Homi 
Bhabha enquires ‘Can I just clarify that what to me is problematic 
about the understanding of the “fundamentalist” position in the 
Rushdie case is that it is represented as archaic, almost medieval. It may 
sound very strange to us, it may sound absolutely absurd to some 
people, but the point is thar the demands over Ths Satanic Verses are 
being made sew, out of a particular political state that is functioning 
very much in our time’29 Those who focus on what they see as the terri- 
fying simulrancity of today would presumably find such a view of the 
world problematical, and would long for such ‘ethnic identities’ and 
‘fundamentalisms’ to be (re)placed in the past so that one story of 
progression between differences, rather than an account of the pro- 
duction of a number of different differences at one moment in time, 
could be told. That this cannot be done is the real meaning of the 
contrast between thinking in terms of three dimensions plus one, and 





771 am hesitant bere in interpreting Jameson because, inevitably, his position has 
developed over the course of his work. I am sure that he would noc in fact see narrative 
es unproblematic. Yet the counterposition of it to his concept of spatiality, and the 
way in which he formulates that concept, does bead, in those parts of his argument, to 
chat impression being given. 
= M.P. Smith, ‘Postmodernism, Urban Ethnography, and the New Social Space of 
Ethnic Identity’, forthcoming in Theory and Society. 
» In ‘Interview with Homi Bhabha’ ın J. Rutherford, ed., Ldeetity: Comsexasty, Culture, 
Difference, London 1990, p. 215. At this point, as at a number of others, the argument 
Hnks up with the discussion by Peter Osborne in his ‘Modernity is 2 Qualitative, Not 
a Chronological, Category’, NLX 192, March—Apeil 1992, pp. 65-84- 
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recognizing fully the inextricability of the four dimensions together. 
. What used to be thought of as ‘the problem of geographical descrip- 
tion’ is actually the more general difficulty of dealing with a world 
which is 4-D. y 


But all this leads to a fourth characteristic of an alternative view of 
space, as part of space-time. For precisely that element of the chaotic, 
or dislocated, which is intrinsic to the spatial has effects on the social 
phenomena that constitute it. Spatial form as ‘outcome’ (the happen- 
stance juxtapositions and so forth) has emergent powers which can 
have effects on subsequent events. Spatial form can alter the future 
course of the very histories that have produced it. In relation to 
Laclau, what this means, ironically, is that one of the sources of the 
dislocation, on the existence of which he (in my view correctly) insists, 
is precisely the spatial. The spatial (in my terms) is precisely one of the 
sources of the temporal (in his terms). In relation to Jameson, the (at 
least partial) chaos of the spatial (which he recognizes) is precisely one 
of the reasons why the temporal is not, and cannot be, so tidy and 
monolithic a tale as be might wish. One way of thinking about all this 
is to sey that the spatial is integral to the production of history, and 
thus to the possibility of politics, just as the temporal is to geography. 
Another way is to insist on the inseparability of time and space, on 
their joint constitution through the interrelations between phenom- 
ena; on the necessity of thinking in terms of space-time. 


Nw 
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The Crisis of Algerian Nationalism and 
the Rise of Islamic Integralism 


By cancelling the elections planned for the end of 1991, banning the 
Front Islamique du Salut (F18), arresting its top leaders’ and detaining 
thousands of activists, the Algerian regime prevented an Islamist 
government from being elected, but did not succeed in forcing the 
theocratic djinn back into its bottle. Enough armed Islamic integralist 
militants remained at large to keep the movement’s name alive by 
attacking the police and security forces. Hardly a week has passed 
since February 1992 without several policemen or soldiers being 
reported killed in ambushes or shoot-outs with Islamist insurgents.” 


The regime itself, a hollow husk of the FLN monolith of the 1970, did 
not go unscathed. Chadli Bendjedid, who succeeded Houari Boume- 
dienne more or less constitutionally in 1978 and presided over the phased 
dismantling of the sclerotic single-party structure, was forced to resign 
at the beginning of 1992 in a sort of quid pre que for the suspension of 
the electoral process. Loathed by the population whose economic 
situation continued to worsen during his period in office, and by FLN 
cadres whose sinecures have evaporated,} Chadhi was sacrificed by 
the army colleagues who imposed him as a little-known compromise 
candidate in 1978/9 over the rival claims of Abdelaziz Bouteflika and 
Mohamed Salah Yahiaoui. He quit as part of the same conjuring trick 
that annulled the election and brought Mohamed Boudiaf back from 
exile in Morocco, where he had been peacefully running a modest 
business, to take the helm at a particularly difficult moment.4 


1 A mulitary ibuna! on r5 July sentenced Abessi Madani and Ali Benhadj to twelve 
years, and five others to sentences of four or six years’ imprisonment for damaging 
“state security and the national economy’. The sentences were lighter than expected. 

3 ‘More than 200’ police and gendarmerie were killed between February and October 
1992, according to Ls Monde. 

3 Chadii was also blamed by many ın the regime for complacency about the rise of the 
Islamic Salvation Front. Some accuse him of encouraging it deliberately. 

4 Boudiaf was a chef bisterigas who had been out of favour with Algiers almost as long 
as Aft Ahmed. In 1956 the two men, together with Ben Bella, Rabeh Bitat and Moham- 
med Khider, were detained by the French authorities after the aircraft taking them 
from Tunisia to Morocco was forced down st Algiers by a French fighter. They were 
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The curiosity and apprehension aroused by this appointment soon 
subsided. There were no further great surprises. That is, until 
Boudiaf’s assassination on 29 June 1992 by members of the security 
forces said variously to be, and not to be, acting for the Fis. The 
assassins’ motives have not so far been clearly established. Boudiaf 
was a declared adversary of the Islamist movement, but other enmities 
may have played a part. The bomb that killed many people—all 
Algerians—at Algiers airport in August is also unattributed so far. 
Ruling with the authority of an Haut Comité d’ État (HCE), a sort of ad 
hoc successor to Boumedienne’s Revolutionary Council and Chadli’s 
1979 FIN Politburo,’ with the government including a prime 
- minister—a Chadli innovation—functioning normally, Boudiaf 
seemed to represent a sort of dogged continuity of the regime, whose 
centre of gravity had drawn even closer to the upper reaches of the 
armed forces. But the scale and nature of the repressive measures 
used against the FIS attracted the sort of attention from Amnesty 
International usually reserved for the King of Morocco’s dungeons.® 
Even the virulently anti-Fis French government tutted a bit. The 
irritable response included the expulsion of the Le Mende 
correspondent, a customary move when relations sour. 


The profusion of small parties and political viewpoints that boiled 
into existence when politics were legalized turned out not to be a 
problem. The problem turned out to be something thar was not plur- 
alist at all, something that was itself intolerant and very widespread in 
socialist Algeria: the belief that solutions to political and economic 
problems can be sought in religion. The presence of religious motifs 
in the independence struggle—noted by Fanon—and the fact that the 
FLN appealed to Islam had always been balanced by a vigorous 
modernist element. 


4 (coat.) 

released in 1962 and Ben Bella became president. Ait Ahmed left the next year and 
Boudiaf in 1964. He was sentenced to death in his absence by the Ben Bella govern- 
ment. After his long sojourn in Morocco he was considered chose to that country's 
regime, but Algerians seemed to think this useful rather than threatening. The West- 
ero Saharan nationalist Polisario Front felt differently, however, although Boudiaf 
made no unfavourable declarations. 

3 The seven-man HCI, which constituted itself at the time of Chadii’s resignation, can 
be described as a provisional collective presidency responsible for steering the country 
until elections are held. It was in its name that Boudiaf was invited to become presi- 
dent. Its new chairman is the former career diplomat and reformist FLN member Ali 
Kafi, who was a much-respected Minister of Moudjahidine (independence combat- 
ants). Other members are the defence minister Khaled Nexzar, Reda Malek and Tad- 
jini Haddam. 

4 Later in the year the rank-and-file detainees were released in batches from detention 
in the Sahara, returning home to heroes’ welcomes. At the beginning of October Ali 
Kafi, president of the Haut Comité d'Ftat (ca), signed a decree extending police 


month later the two Algerian human-rights organizations complained that torture of 
suspects had ‘again’ become common practice. 
A night curfew was imposed on Algiers and the surrounding areas on 5 December. 


nine policemen and two gendarmes. One civilian was killed by a sray bullet and 
another assessinated because rwo of his sons were policemen. Business as usual, in fact. 
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There are several-crude parallels between the reasons for the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet Communist Party and that of the FLN, and in the 
ways these ruling parties dismantled themselves.’ Political reform 
was already in the air when Boumedienne died suddenly in late 1978. 
Despite the good oil prices prevailing at the time, it was already 
apparent that Algeria’s high rate of population growth, combined 
with the unproductiveness of the government’s massive investments 
in heavy industry and agriculture, were depriving Algerians of the 
fruits of prosperity. A ‘national debate’ was organized whose product, 
a National Charter, was supposed to embody the national will The 
result was an unusual explosion of free speech. Apart from grumbles 
about the worsening quality of life, there were pressing demands for 
more objective mass media, greater freedom of movement, relaxation 
of import restrictions and so forth. Reading between the lines, it was 
clear that people were heartily sick of the FLN, whose dead hand 
weighed heavily on all sectors. There were bitter complaints about 
corruption, incompetence and the associated bureaucratic effrontery. 
Something, it was hinted, would be done about all this, but when pub- 
lished the National Charter simply enshrined the status quo, and reit- 
erated the FLN’s—Boumedienne’s—basic ‘options’: socialism, Islam, 
state monopoly of everything. Things were going to improve, but 
there would be no U-turns. As the Algerians struggled to work out 
what it all meant, Boumedienne died. Although perfectly genuine, the 
mourning that followed was strangely tinged with relief as well as 
apprehension. The major obstacle to change had gone. 


Chadli purged the regime in stages: familiar FLN grandees were 
moved out of the government, then out of the Politburo, then out of 
the Central Committee (and later, in some cases, out of the FLN), to be 
replaced by new faces of supposedly technocratic cast. At the same 
time these bodies were altered in size, composition and function in a 
complex process familiar to all regime-watchers: piecemeal tinkering 
combined with a sort of card-sharping element. Changes to the mili- 
tary hierarchy inchided the promotion of a large number of colonels 
to newly created field ranks. Decentralization of responsibility began 
with the appointment of a prime minister in Chadli’s first govern- 
ment (although for over a decade, like Boumedienne, he kept the 
defence portfolio for himself). 


Substantive change was slow in coming, however. Proposed reforms were 
framed so cautiously that it was child’s play for those defending sine- 
cures, or with ingrained habits of obstructiveness or indifference, to 
shunt them into sidings. Economic plans were outlined, political reforms 
discussed and promised, the national charter ‘enriched’. But little change 
was perceptible to most people except a worsening standard of living: 
in fact, contrary to most people’s expectations, the economic reckon- 
ing had already arrived. During Boumedienne’s last decade there was 
much relaxed discussion of ‘preparing for the post-petroleum era’. Ten 
years later, by 1985 when the oil price collapsed, Algeria—still in pos- 
session of large quantities of oil and enormous quantities of gas—was 
staring economic crisis in the face. What had happened? 


7 Even if Chadli has the soul of 2 Brezhnev rather than a Gorbachev. 


Algeria in, the Debt Trap 


The answer is: nothing very dramatic; no disaster or watershed, just 
the relentless effects of time on the imbalance between the population 
growth rate and the economic growth rate. The Boumedienne 
regime’s somewhat unsmiling, righteously authoritarian style masked 
a highly developed (if flawed)® social vision, demanding massive 
investment in heavy industry and the so-called ‘agrarian revolution’. 
The idea was to modernize Algeria and to turn it into an advanced 
Mediterranean state with an educated population, but with its own 
identity: socialist, but also Arab and Muslim. In 1962 the country 
already had a well-developed colonial agriculture and light industrial 
superstructure; the huge financial cushion provided by hydrocarbons 
income—nothing on the Gulf or Libyan scale per capita, but substan- 
tial all the same—was nearly all fed into social services, heavy indus- 
try (initially hydrocarbons-based, but with ambitious aims in steel 
and so forth), socialized and cooperative agriculture, and increasingly 
into housing, roads and the water schemes needed, in a largely arid 
country, to support all forms of human activity. Equipment for Alge- 
ria’s substantial armed forces added to the burden of debt. Algeria’s 
status as an oil and gas producer made Western banks and agencies 
eager to fund the various development projects. By 1990 Algeria had 
an external debt of over $24 billion, and service payments were regu- 
larly absorbing more than half of all export earnings.9 


The recalcitrance to market forces of industries set up for ideological 
reasons, under ideological constraints, should be familiar to readers 
of New Left Review. Algeria's industry was organized under one or two 
ministers in several giant corporations (for steel and metals, building 
materials, rail vehicles, and so on). Virtually all were net consumers of 
money: the principal net producer, the state hydrocarbons company 
Sonatrach, earned more than 90 per cent of the country’s foreign 
currency at all times and was thus dominant and privileged. State 
enterprises tended to be overmanned and very badly managed.” The 
import and export of goods were state monopolies. Private enter- 
prises existed but found life difficult. The worst bottlenecks were 
shortage of foreign currency for essential equipment and the hideous 


3 It is worth mentioning, in these harsh and bewildering umes for people of socialist 
sensibility, thar Boumediennism’s extreme fragility was noc immediately apparent to 
outsiders—not, anyway, to this writer—in the very different-looking world of thar 
time. 

9 Oil flowed in earnest from the middle 1960s, and the income blossomed ınto big 
money with the opacted price shocks of the 1970s. Algeria was always among the most 
hawkish opsc states. For details of the country’s debt burden, which is exacting a 
higher proportion of export earnings than any other country in the world, see World 
Bank, World Benk Development Report 1992, pp. 259, 265. 

In the early enthusiasm for state ownership enterprises like small restaurants and 
hotels had been nationalized, with baleful effects on their condition and the services 
offered. This happened before Boumedienne’s coup, but the regime never did 
anything to restore the situation. Only foreigners minded having to deal with a hostile, 
arrogant, suspicious, untrained, disappointed former war hero instead of an obee- 
quious lackey when they ordered their soup or tried co get a howl room. Algerians 
were used co this sort of thing, aod generally took the attitude that foreigners who 
didn't like it knew what they could do. 
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byzantine bureaucracy of import arrangements. These were run for 
the benefit of state enterprises, which ate up all available foreign cur- 
rency. Private businesses had to grapple with the system as best they 
could, using parallel illegal methods based on the million or so Alger- 
ians living and working in France. Until the 1980s Algeria was viewed 
by Western diplomats as not being especially corrupt by African stan- 
dards. The slush factor on deals was said to average about 5 per cent 
of total investment. But given Algeria’s evolved bureaucracy and 
numerous interest groups, such matters were far from simple. The 
result was general inertia and a perception, probably justified, that 
corruption was growing. 


Of course it can be argued, and often was, that it is correct for a 
government.to spend hydrocarbon revenues in equipping the country 
for the future, providing social services and so on. Nobody expected 
the steel industry to return an instant profit, and if other enterprises 
seemed a bit lethargic,” it remained the case that Sonatrach was nine- 
tenths of the hard-cash economy anyway—the rest was just internal 
juggling. Most shocking was the decline of agriculture, very developed 
before independence with large-scale wine, fruit, olive and grain pro- 
duction. All large estates were taken over by the state and run by 
managers or workers’ cooperatives. Some of these worked better than 
others, but there were infrastructural bottlenecks (input and equip- 
ment shortages, produce wasted through poor or non-existent distri- 
bution arrangements). Government policy under Boumedienne's 
‘agrarian revolution’ was restless, gimmicky, grandiose and extrave- 
gant. Production of wine was cut back as the EC developed and 
France reduced its imports from Algeria; Soviet bloc countries 
absorbed some of the surplus but not all of it. Food production vir- 
tually never met targets. By the 1980s at least half of the country’s 
grain requirement was met from imports. Grain products—wheat 
flour for bread and the semolina from which couscous is made—are 
among the basic necessities (others are coffee, tea, sugar and cooking 
oil) whose prices are controlled, originally at a low level. In the 1960s 
and early 19708, when Algeria had no foreign debt and oil prices were 
rising, the cost of these arrangements, although considerable, was 
relatively unimportant compared to the rest of the economy. By the 
end of the 1980s, with service payments on the debt eating up the 
larger part of current earnings, the country was having to borrow at 
commercial rates to finance ever-growing food imports. 


Algeria had virtually no foreign debt until the late 1970s. Borrowing 
was then undertaken to finance development of the narural-gas indus- 
try, and maintained to pay for the housing and road programmes of 
the 1980s. Repayments were supposed to peak in about 1985, the year 


" When, thar is, they got beyond the planning stege. Algeria is 4 large consumer of 
motor vehicles and has long-standing plans to produce and export them, bur has 
chosen to hold sporadic inconclusive talks with firms like Fiat and Volkswagen rather 
than expand the Renault and Peugeot assembly operations already tenuously present. 
None of these plans have come to frurtion and supplies are haphazard and sporadic, 
the government sometimes making bulk purchases to appease certain levels of the 
bureaucracy. After Boumedienne’s death from a kidney ailment Le Cemerd Enchared 
published the cruel squib: ‘Pénurie de dattes, beaucoup de Passat (un rein s signalé)’. 
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in which OPEC control of oil prices collapsed. The country’s oil 
resources had been running down for some time, and vast sums had 
to be spent on organizing the transport and sale of natural gas, of 
which Algeria has huge reserves. The problem with gas is that its 
energy content is lower than that of oil but its transport and handling 
costs are a lot higher. Crude petroleum can be carried about in 
buckets if necessary; gas has to be compressed, cooled and held in 
pressurized containers. Transfer from pipelines to bulk carriers and 
vice versa has to be through an integrated, sealed system, expensive to 
build and operate. At the same time, there is no perceived world 
shortage of gas, which in the hydrocarbons industry has a sort of 
second-class status (that is, it is cheaper than oil for the same energy 
potential). Buyers want the cheapest possible supplies, and in the cur- 
rent market conditions can afford to shop around and buy spot at the 
last minute. Producers, on the other hand, need large long-term con- 
tracts at the highest possible price to justify the initial investment and 
keep production flowing steadily. 


Algerian negotiators in the 1970s and early 1980s, believing that 
energy would continue to become more valuable in the short and 
medium term, bargained very hard with potential clients, insisting 
that the price of gas should be linked by energy equivalent to that of 
crude oil. Naturally the biggest buyers—France, other European and 
us utilities companies—bargained equally herd and scrapped con- 
tracts whenever world prices suggested it. As always when dealing 
with state-capitalist entities the client companies were swayed by 
changes in the goveroment-to-government emotional climate to 
tighten or slacken the screws as appropriate.” When the oil price 
plummeted in 1985, the effort devoted to pegging the price of gas to 
the OPEC crude marker price turned out to have been wasted. Gas 
remains valuable for the long term but so far has proved disappoint- 
ing. So desperate has Algeria become for hard money that Boudiaf’s 
prime minister, former Sonatrach boss Sid’Ahmed Ghozali, tried to 
sell oilfields to the oil companies—something that would have been 
unimaginable a few years ago. The companies, incidentally, played 
hard to get, but a number of new exploration contracts have already 
been signed. Meanwhile Algeria, which used to settle cash on the nail 
every quarter-day, is in the toils of commercial banks and no longer 
quite regarded as a first-class credit risk. Undignified terms like ‘roll- 
over’ and ‘rescheduling’ are often heard these days. 


A near world-beating population growth rate has helped ensure mini- 
mum individual benefit from state investment in housing and other 


2 Allegations about the disappearance of state money into private bank accounts are 
now widely repeated, although the amounts involved vary. Former prime minister 
Abdelhamid Brahimi was first to name the incredible figure of $26 billion (strikingly 
close to the national debe), since echoed by Ben Bella and others. Brahimi’s successor 
Kasdi Merbeb referred vaguely to ‘missing billions’, while dts successor, Mouloud 
Hamrouche, said that $1.8 billion were not accounted for. Ben Bella claims to have 
proof of Chadh’s personal involvement and says the money is stashed in Venezuela, 
Canada and Belgium. Not much hard evidence has been produced, but many Alger- 
ians believe the allegation and there have been calls for Chadli to be tried. Boudiaf dis- 
agreed, saying there was ‘not a shred of evidence’ against him. 
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infrastructures. The population has virtually tripled from its 1962 
level of around nine million. Boumedienne was against birth control 
and would not even allow the subject to be raised. During the 1980s it 
has been raised on several occasions, but people pick their words 
carefully (family planning is called ‘especement des naissances’). In any 
case most Algerians are very resistant to the idea, often citing vaguely 
religious reasons. As elsewhere the question is entangled with the 
status of women in society. A ‘family code’ setting out the rights and 
obligations of Algerian women was promised after the national char- 
ter; and later, under Chali, one was debated and adopted by a virtually all- 
male legislature, many of whose members were keen to show Muslim 
sentiment. It was not well received by rational Algerian women, but” 
then and later their protests were drowned by the enthusiastic cries of 
very large groups of women mustered by the Islamists. 


Problems of Identity 


The Boumediennist creed, a sort of Algerianized left-Nasserism, was 
not just dreamy and idealistic about economics: it wanted to rewrite 
history and give the Algerians, whose territory was an arbitrary 
French invention, a new identity. Because it looked a good idea to 
attach Algeria to something called the ‘Arab nation’, because he him- 
self loved Islam and Arabic culture, Boumedienne decreed that the 
Algerians were Muslims and Arabs. The first was more or less true 
but the second was not. Even Algerians who are not, say, Tuaregs or 
Kabyles are very often culturally and, as it were, ethnically, Berber 
more than anything else. The whole society has its own flavour in 
which Berber is an important component. Along with French culture, 
which had been predominant in secondary education and above, the 
Berber element was deliberately discouraged in Boumedienne’s time 3 


The Kabyles clustered thickly in the upper reaches of what Le Monds 
calls the Algerian nomenklatura seem to have taken a sophisticated view 
of all this. Berber mother tongues and the associated cultures had long 
been restricted to private or neighbourhood life. The French second- 
ary and university education these cadres had received was of much 
greater practical importance. Efforts were made to inflect education 
away from French by encouraging secondary-school pupils to learn 
English or some other language instead, but increasing numbers of 
children were being educated wholly in Arabic, from primary school 
to university. By the end of the 1970s there existed in effect two 
parallel education systems: the traditional one involving acquisition 
of a European language, and the ‘Arabizing’ system strongly favoured 
by elements in the regime, manned partly by Palestinian, Iraqi and 
other Middle Eastern exiles.4 Of course there were exceptions, but 


3 A well-connected intellectual Kabyle from near Tizi-Ouzou once told me that ar 
primary school in the scrties he had been taught by two Palestinians who fined the 
children 30 dinars—no joke to an eight-year-old —for speaking Berber. The French 
are often said to have punished children for speaking Arabic in the bad old days. 

4 Bur the initial cornerstone of the system was an intake of Egyptian schoolteachers 
provided under an official government-to-government scheme. Some of these teachers 
energetically promoted Islamist ideas (personal tesdmony, Iraq: former teacher in 
Algeria). 
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the quality of teaching in the Arabic sector, especially in technical and 
scientific subjects, was thought broadly inferior to that of the tradi- 
tional system. This was reflected in graduates’ employment prospects, 
which by 1980 had become a matter of serious concern. Shadowy 
masses of young unemployed and underemployed had accumulated in 
the towns and cities, overcrowding the new housing along with the 
old, straining all services and all incomes. They were the raw material 
for post-Boumedienne politics. 


The wave of cultural agitation that surprisingly arose in 1979 was 
started by Kabyle nationalists. The tough and clever Kabyles had no 
designs to become hegemonic in Algeria but wanted Berber 

and cultures to be respected, with proper teaching and official publi- 
cations. The high-profile leaders were poets, musicians and academ- 
ics, but the muscle when push came to shove was supplied by the 
population of Kabylie, which agreed with the very moderate demands 
being made. Leading agitators were arrested, one of them on a 
trumped-up firearms charge," but a general strike in Kabylie and 
some vigorous Kabyle rioting, with deaths, made the point: the 
attempt to deny officially that Berber culture predates Islam and is a 
component of Algerianness has been quietly abandoned, and universi- 
ties can offer courses in Kabyle literarure without risking official 
sanctions.” 


The immediate effect of the Kabyle agitation was a wave of rival cul- 
tural demands from ‘Arabist’ students. They included a suggestion 
that Arabic education be based not on classical Arabic but on the 
demotic variant, heavily mixed with Berber, Turkish and French, 
that is actually spoken by Algerians. This interesting idea was not 
pursued for long though. The Arabists were really demonstrating 
against inequality of opportunity, with French-speakers enjoying 
better job prospects in an employment market that was now very 
bleak for everyone. Clashes took place at a number of universi- 
ties between groups of s«rabitents and fremcisents. The French- 
speakers were sometimes referred to as ‘modernists’ or ‘progressives’, 
the more numerous Arabic-speakers very significantly as ‘tradi- 
tionalists’ or ‘Islamists’? Incidents occurred in which girl students 
and other women were bullied or harassed in a cruel and repellent 


5 Art Menguellet, a much-loved poet and singer. He had an ornamental muztle-loader 
hanging on the wall. 

* Ar present. But any increase in Islamist influence would pose a new threat to this 
freedom. 

7 Islam and the Arabic language are wextricably entangled Translations of The 
Koran do not have the status of the text dictared to the Prophet Muhammad in Arabic 
by the Archangel Gabriel. Conversely, in Arab psychology, the language imelf 1s uncon- 
sciously felt to be imbued with the divinity of its poetic and philosophic cornerstone, 
The Koran. The proud conviction thar it is imposible for non-Arabic speakers to 
uoderstend fully the world’s only really umporvent text has one particularly grave con- 
sequence for Arabic-speaking Muslims: a deep-seated feeling that it is not really worth 
the effort of understanding anything else. Of course there are Muslim scholars or intel 
hectuals of Muslim background who take a very different view. But they do noc really 
set the tone of public discourse on these matters. 
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manner for alleged impropriety of dress or comportment. Amid the 
cultural clamour of the early 1980s it was not recognized by out- 
` siders that these incidents marked the beginnings of overt Islamist 


organization. 


Meanwhile some effort was being made to relax austerity and drift 
towards a more liberal kind of economy, break up the state industries 
(there was not yet much talk of privatization) and give more and bet- 
ter land to the private farmers, who nearly always outperform state 
farms. All these processes were bitterly resisted by well-placed benefi- 
ciaries of the existing system and some—especially land distribution 
—led to quite violent local disputes. Real progress, given the backlog 
of unemployed and the high expectations of Algerians, was painfully 
slow. There was external change too. Algeria mediated between Iran 
and the United States over the Teheran embassy hostages, starting a 
process of rapprochement with Washington that ended with a visit by 
Chadli in 1985 and reclassification of Algeria by the US as a friendly 
country. It maintained a militant stance on the Middle East but dis- 
tanced itself from Libya® and became friendlier with Morocco and 
Tunisia. New embassies were opened in Africa and elsewhere and 
Chadli travelled about, promoting the theme of ‘South-South cooper- 
ation’, Mitterrand’s election in France in 1981 made improvement 
possible there too, although the Algerian stance on Western Sahara 
remained contentious. 


In October 1988, three years after the OPEC oil-price collapse, the dis- 
appearance from the shops of basic foodstuffs, except at high black- 
market prices, combined with the normal discomforts of overcrowding 
and idleness to cause the sort of youth rioting in Algiers and other 
cities that had already cost bloodshed in Tunisia and Morocco. It 
started with a large peaceful demonstration in central Algiers by 
secondary-school pupils and developed into rioting by unemployed 
youths who attacked symbols, not just of affluence, bur of the state. 
The rioting went on for five days and was then suppressed by the 
army. The authorities admitted two hundred deaths but the figure 
bandied about by journalists was five hundred. Afterwards it was 
reported that prominent imams had appeared on the streets appeal- 
ing for calm.” 


In the outburst of free speech that followed the riots, the FLN was 
demolished as a ruling party. There had already been talk of allowing 
it to become a front once again, a broad church reflecting the coun- 
try’s real diversity. The riots had made it clear that the young, an 


“The Hassi-Messaoud agreement signed by Boumedienne and Gaddafi in 1975 
included a clause to the effect thar any threat to either of the two ‘revolutions’ would be 
considered a threat to the other. Despite offictal solidarity, the Libyan penchant for 
uollareral action and provocstive scarements was £ constant headache co Algerian 
diplomats, who favoured a more measured style. 
° One cannot help wondering whether che reporters always got this quite right. The 
firs tv clip I ever saw of the Rev. Ian Pausley showed him bellowing into a mega- 
phone, the veins on his temples pulsing visibly even in s 405-line picture. There was no 
live sound, but a bland sac voice-over stated that he was appealing for calm. 
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absolute majority of the population, did not share their parents’ 
residual loyalty to the party that led the independence struggle. 
They had, on the other hand, listened for years to their parents’ 
disappointed complaints. To them the FLN represented fantasies 
of entrenched privilege, corruption, authority, the hated stars 
quo. They were available to be mobilized by some cause or move- 
ment—so many after all had nothing else to do—and the moral 
authority of the FLN was not going to influence the process, except 
perhaps negatively. 


The Rise of the Fis 


Serious constitutional reforms began immediarely after the riots. 
Within a month a national referendum had approved draft reforms 
extending the role and powers of the prime minister, who was hence- 
forth to be answerable to parliament rather than the president. Chadli 
in effect was kicking himself upstairs. He appointed Kasdi Merbah, a 
Kabyle lawyer who had been Boumedienne’s chief of military secur- 
ity, prime minister; at an FLN congress shortly afterwards the post of 
General Secretary was abolished and replaced by that of First Chair- 
man, to which Chadli was elected.” Mohamed Cherif Messaadia, 
long-time head of the FLN secretariat, was purged along with the head 
of security, following Boumedienne’s industrial barons, or some of 
them, into obscurity, if you can call it obscurity.” Demands for 
‘democracy’ were now constantly heard, and Chadli used the word a 
lot at the congress, while the word ‘socialism’ seemed to be fading out. 
He was elected for another five-year term in December. In February 
1989 another referendum approved™ a new Constitution more or less 
stripping the FLN of all its functions and establishing the right to form 
parties, an astonishing event overshadowed by the much larger paral- 
lel process in the Soviet Union. FLN meetings had become noisy 
affairs thick with recrimination, but they continued to take place and 
the party continued to dissolve its constitutional links with the state. 
Meanwhile around thirty new parties came out of clandestineness or 
exile, or were formed, and queued for official registration, which 
started in July 1989. 


They included parties organized from abroad by chefs bisteriqnas like 


© Chadli was also re-elected president in December 1988. In mid June 1992 the 
Arabic-language daily Ruslem published an alleged Interior Ministry document show- 
ing thar he had received less than 1p per cent of the vote in the presidential election. 
The official results at the time gave him just over 81 per cent. 

* No condition is permanent. Belaid Abdessalam, a main architect of Boumedienne’s 
industrial strategy, removed by Chadli with much fanfare soon after his accession, has 
been appointed prime minister by Ali Kafi, Boudiaf’s somewhat low-key successor. 
2 Yes votes were cast by 73 per cent of the 79 per cent of the electorate who voted—1n 
other words 56 per cent of all voters. Afrka Today observed: “The loss of traditional 
unanimity made these the most convincing poll figures in Algerian history. The under- 
ground parties, like the government, had urged voters to turn our and approve the 
reforms; the 42 per cent who either abstained or voted against showed that a signifi- 
cant minority of Algerians sull felt they had reason to support FLN one-party rule.’ 

3 The most recent FLN congress, at the end of October 1992, was dominated by argu- 
ments abour the party's relations with the regime: should it remain in alliance with the 
power or plunge into the swamp of opposition? 
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Bella4 and Hocine Ait Ahmed;” a slimmed-down FLN 
; de Vavant-gards socialiste (PAGS) which existed in tolerated 
ofheness within annd alongside the FLN;* and numerous cen- 
È social-democracic organisms with smail or negligible, and 
always local, followings. This made future mergers and coali- 
seem likely, and they soon started to appear. Former MPs, tech- 
ats, businessmen, lawyers and even some old FLN bigwigs” were 
inent among founders of the new parties. Only one, the 
ponr la culture et al démocratis (RCD), called openly for secular poli- 
ics ‘to seperate Islam from political temptations’.® The others had at 
least a clause about religion, ranging from an acknowledgement of its 
fundamental importance in Algerian culture to greater or lesser 








3 After Boumedienne’s 1965 coup Ben Bella was detained without charge for sixteen 
years in strict but noc hersh conditions (he married a lawyer while detained). Appeals 
on his behalf got a curt response from the regime, which often pointed our that in 
other countries Ben Bella would have been killed. Chadli let him oat soon after Bou- 
medienne’s death and be spent the 19808 in France and Switzerland organizing his 
Mouvement pour la Démocratie en Algérie (MDa), whose policy, when stated, tarned 
out to be Islamist. A lot of people found this impossible to believe and continued to 
think of Ben Bella as an apostle of workers’ control The MDA was registered in March 
1990, bur Ben Bella did not return to Algeria until September of that year. His 
managers could only muster a disappointing crowd of 40,000 to greet him. The old 
rabble-rouser urged che audience, much of which had only the vaguest idea who he 
was, to pur its crust in Islam, throw out Chedli and his ‘gang of bandits’ and ugao up 
immediately in the Iraqi army. Of course, of course. Bur what was sew? The rabble bad 
already been roused, and Ben Bella surrounded, by the ra. 

His policical postion is extremely uncomfortable. His criticisms of ris are restricted 
to im tactics (“We have to help ms to help itself} and che question of multi-party 
democracy which he is committed to supporting; conversely, while approving the 


the esteem of some of his peers, but was almost certainty wasted on the mass of voters, 
who do not understand parliamentary democracy and see Ben Belle’s Islamism as con- 
taminated or ambivalent. 

spent his 26-year exile in Switzerland. In 185, with Ben Bella, he launched an appeal 
from Rabat for Algeria to end its support for the Polisario in Western Sahara. 

% Originally the Algerian section of the French Communist Party, supported by tech- 
pocrats and intellectuals, a founder-member of the FLN. One assumes it continued to 
exist, albeit in shadowy form, because of protection from the Soviet Union and France. 
One of only two genuinely secular parties, the Pacs nevertheless pointed out in 1990 
that it was not ‘agains: Islam’. i 

*7 Like Kasdi Merbah, who lasted nine months as prime minister. When sacked in 
Sepeember 1989 during a ware of agitation about wages and living conditions, Merbah 
alarmed the regime by refusing to go for twenty-four boars, saying he had not been 
given a free hand w govern. After making his point, he resigned and later formed 
the Mouvement Algérien pour la Justice et le Développement (MAJD). In an interview 
published in May 1992 he refused to comment on the banning of the rs, ssying that the 
matter was sub judice, bur urged the formation of ‘a government of national union to 
manage, through a minimum programme, the phase of transition’, and a return to the elect- 
oral process next year. He was afraid Algeria was evolving ‘a democracy of facade’ in the 
Moroccan or Tanlsien style. Merbah bas no mass Allowing and is not loved, bat signi- 
ficantly be is not hated either. With his hixory this makes him a man to listen to. 
8 The zœ also advocates a radical birth-control programme to reduce the po 
growth rate to 2 per cent. Islamist wits nicknamed it the Ressemblsmeas contre Dien, 










degrees of slavish adherence. It was 
wind was blowjng, and people were p i 

coexist with the beards and headscarves that Uy: 
where. A handful of Islamist minnows, including 
bollah, straggled into the queue of parties, but the mi 









coalition of political imams and their associates, out of n 
leaders giving themselves statcamanlike airs and getting Ñ 
audiences with Chadli. 





It was a time of huge street demonstrations, and FIS was uncon 
king. On one occasion in late 1989 it put an estimated 400,000 on the 
streets of Algiers, half of them women, to demonstrate against threats 
to ‘the dignity of Muslim womanhood’ and ‘aggressions against 
Islam’ .>° Even the FLN could only manage half this number ar best, 
and a centrist coalition of new parties 150,000. Violent incidents 
between Islamists and modernists, feminists, bar owners and so forth 
were occurring frequently, and there were more serious armed inci- 
dents involving the security forces. These were always disowned by 
the Fis, but it was already apparent that the Islamists thought they 
had a right to rule and regarded the electoral process as just one 
means to that end. The Fis is very well funded, and on several occa- 
sions it outflanked lethargic, and now very demoralized, FLN cadres to 
supply social needs.” This helped ensure its landslide victory in the 
a E O oe ee 
and Ait Ahmed, who said they were not ready, the FIS threatened to 
boycott the elections, but changed its mind in time. Nine parties put 


79 Like the rin under Boumedienne: Islam had been a unifying force in the war of 
independence and would now be 2 unifying force in Algeria and the ‘Arab nation’. 
Modernises squeamish about having a stare religion sometimes argued for its relegation to 
private life, bur this was never a popular line. One advantage in Boumedienne’s dime 
was that imams were routinely surveyed and kept under control. The disedvantage was 
that the incipient confusion between the divine and the everyday was not removed 
from the popular imagination, but continued to haunt Algena as it does most other 
Muslim societies. 

P Although supposedly organized by the Islamic League led by Sheikh Ahmed Sab- 
noun, it really counted as an ris demo. Sahnoun (elderly, blind, traditionalist and 
much respected) and many other imams have a somewhat ambivalent relationship 
with che vis, which ıs neither a coalition of Islamic organizations nor a national party, 
but something between the two. It is not even entirely dear whether Abass: Madani 
and Ali Benhady are the ri's leaders or just spokesmen for an invisible committee of 
imams, which would certainly need to be bigger, at least for advisory purposes, than 
the ms’s fourteen-clersc Council. 

X Gering in first with tents, blankets and food after an earthquake at Tipaza in 
October 1989; using local muscle to intervene in land and housing allocation, often a 
source of bitter disputes. 

It is often alleged that the rs is heavily funded from abroad. Perhaps so, for there 
are plenty of countries —~ncx 2) Muslim—with the money and inclination to promote 
Islamism in Algeria. But this cement is probably being exaggerated for obvious, if noc 
very good, reasons. It should noe be forgotten that Algeria is a rich country and that 
Vis supporters incnde plenty of well-heeled resourceful citizens, former and serving 
offici meabers of the armed forces, guerrillas and adventurers with erperienz ie 
confiar in places like Lebanon and Afghanistan, and so oa. The polot is rung Doy 
money, training and equipment are solicited from sbroed, and are Forth corpa) force 
are just icing on the cake. kt is perfectly clear thar the ra depends 
not external ones. 
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up candidates, but it was really a two-horse race. The FIS got $4 per 
cent of the municipal votes, the FLN 28 per cent, Independents 12 per 
cent, the RCD 2.1 per cent, and the centrist PNSD, in coalition with 
other parties, L6 per cent. 


The Fis said the figures were rigged and that it had really received 80 
per cent of the vote. The aftermath of the election saw a major split in 
the top ranks of the FLN, with conservatives like Rabah Bitat” press- 
ing for slower economic reform and a delay before the general elec- 
tion, at that time scheduled for 1992. As a result of continuing FIS 
pressure on street and other levels, however, the election was soon 
brought forward and scheduled for mid 1991 Demands for Chadli’s 
resignation were heard on all sides, from the FIS and others who 
thought they or their friends might have a chance in the compro- 
mise-candidate stakes. 

The multi-party electoral process had made a shaky start. As the time 
for the general election approached it became increasingly apparent 
that a FIS victory was more than likely, Dreams of a rationalist, secular 
coalition centred on the FLN had faded: apart from disagreements and 
the ingrained lordly habits of the FLN rump, it simply did not look as 
if such a body would get enough votes. And the Fis’s numerous denun- 
ciations of democracy as a fraudulent infidel device made it clear that 
once in power the Islamists would try to stay there by force. The prospect 
did not frighten Fis supporters, who were used to an unpopular regime 
that banned opponents and monopolized power. They looked forward 
to electing a popular regime of the same sort. The calls for democracy 
had not been calls for a set of political institutions that, if all went well, 
would enable peaceful routine political change to occur in response to 
evolving needs. They had been calls for a non-FLN government—just 
that, nothing more. The length of time it had taken to get the FLN to 
respond to people’s needs and wishes, the way it had evolved seamlessly 
from revolutionary front to complacent, authoritarian, perhaps cor- 
rupt, certainly stubbornly incompetent, state machine: these were 
lessons that had not been learned. The wilful ignorance, the disdain 
for earthly facts, the incapacity to understand history as a continuing 
linear process, the dream that without thinking Algeria can miracu- 
lously equip itself with a perfect government, were not restricted to 
poorly educated youths numb with boredom and despair. Many 
people who ought to know better are FIS backers and supporters. 


The regime—the tattered FLN machine still in pace, the Chadli clique, 
the many respectable retired Boumediennists, the army—was staring 
disaster in the face. The events in Kuwait were torture, with the FIS, 
Ben Bella and others whipping up enormous public indignation 
against the West (never difficult in Algeria over Middle Eastern 
issues). Algerian leaders are not natural allies of the Iraqi Ba'ath, but 
like other governments they were dragged along reluctantly in the 


* The last grand old man of the FLN still in office, Bitat was president (speaker) of the 
National Assembly throughout the 1800, after playing a key role ın the constirurlons! 
proceedings after Boumedienne’s death that brought Chadli to power. His resignation 
at this point was a body blow to the FLN, and was closely followed by the resignation of 
Kasdi Merbah and another former prime minister, Abdelhamid Brahimi, from the 
central committee. 
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wake of public opinion. The defection to the UN coalition of 
E NE AEE U cae ese ae ANAA 


' just a distraction from the problem of the aac approaching general ” 
election. 


Secular optimists pointed out hopefully that over a third of the elect- 
orate had not voted, and were therefore probably not Islamists. In 
addition, they said (and are still saying), voters had favoured the FIS 
to show disapproval of the FLN, to punish its representatives. But 


beer or satellite TV, the country’s handsome and spirited women 
dressed in huge sacks and doomed to illiteracy). There had been a 
protest vote in the local elections. In a general election they would not 
vote for the FIS, twsh’Allab. There was a silent majority. The psepho- 
logical buzzwords echoed strangely in the discourse of the Algerian 
chattering classes, with its overtones of Paris-Moscow lengus de beis. 
You could almost hear the inverted commas. 


_ An overlapping group of siren voices, including middle-class FIS sup- 
porters, said thac Algeria should lie back and enjoy it. The Fis were 
not fundamentalists at all; that was just French propaganda. They 
were just Muslims, like evetybody else. The FIs weren't backward 
imams—look at Abassi Madani*i—they were educated men; they 
could do just as well as this loc. What they lacked in experience they 
would make up in responsiveness and virtue. Anyway, Algeria is a 
serious country, with professionals in charge of all the difficult stuff. 
Iran had managed all right, hadn't it? And so on. Come to the beach 
and see the girls in their bikinis. Have a drink in the resto next door 
to FIS HQ. Does this look like a country on the brink of fundamentasl- 
isms? And even if we did have to do without legal bars, might it not 
do us good? 


It is easy to be glib about such things, to sweep aside suggestions that 
things might change after an election, thar there might be some sort of 
distorted class war, with escalation of pure hard zeal between rival 
Clerical demiagogues, a miserable fite ea event to mask governmental 
incompetence, civil war. But even non-Fis Algerians, even foreigners, 
think anything of that sort unlikely in Algeria. The country has always 
had an original side. Perhaps it could domesticare Islam, evolve a 
user-friendly fundamentalism... anyway the die was cast. Everyone 
wanted free elections and they were going to take place. 


But to the pessimists the figures promised an overall majority for the 
ris. And then what? Gerrymandering was the only way to shift the 
balance, and the regime tried it twice. An electoral law was promul- 
gated that attempted to rearrange the parliamentary constituencies to 
make rural areas, where FLN support remains high, return more MPs, 


3 Abesel Madani is said to have a rho in the social sciences from s Beitish university, 

and to have been imprisoned by the French for seven years as a member of the FLN. In 

: 1982 be was imprisoned again, allegedly for demonstrating against the Incorrect rank- 

_ ing of socialism above Islam in the National Charter—anusaal behaviour for a revoin- 
tionary nationalist with a British scientific training.. 
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and the towns and cities, where the FIS holds sway, return fewer. The 
bill was rejected by the National Assembly and a less blatant one sub- 
stituted. Both were roundly condemned by the higher-profile political 
parties, and the Fis’s demands for Chadli’s resignation were pursued 
on all levels, with much organized slogan-shouting. Despite the near- 
certainty of an FIS victory, the first stage of the election was held in 
late December amid clamorous allegations of intimidation and other 
malpractices by the two main parties. Interim results were announced 
that suggested a reduced FIS vote, but the regime nevertheless felt 
obliged to cancel the second stage and annul the election. Violent pro- 
tests followed, leading to the muffled coup d'état of early 1992, which 
placed Boudiaf at the front of a regime in which the profile of the armed 
forces was more visible than usual. The country had been saved from 
fundamentalism. But in whose name? The electoral process was sus- 
pended, perhaps only for a while. But can it be resumed in any mean- 
ingful way without the Islamic integralists making a comeback? 


It is true that Islamic integralists are just Muslims, although, slbemds- 
lillah, not all Muslims are Islamic integralists. It is a great burden to 
have the last and most perfect religion and to be morally superior to 
all non-Muslims. It means that only through sustained and rigorous 
intellectual effort can one reach an understanding of, say, the philo- 
sophic setting of the natural sciences, or the advantages of habeus 
corpus over sharia. These and many other things, being outside Islam, 
being in fact distorted caricatures of perfect Islamic forms, are 
doomed to vanish like smoke on the day of judgement if not before, 
and thus hardly worth any effort. This is one reason why even people 
who have lived in France, and been to Italy and America, are pre- 
pared thoughtlessly to vote into power a party that has promised, 
more of less, that it will not hold any further free elections. It will be 
a Maslim party—not like Iran, we're not Shias, but a res! Musiim party 
—so no more elections will be needed, will they? 

An Opportunist Patchwork 

The Iranian philosopher Daryush Shayegan’s book Le regerd matilé 
(now published in English as Cwltwral Schizephrenia), although based 
on the Iranian experience, which undertandably makes the author hot 
under the collar, contains insights into Muslim radicalism. Shayegan 
points out that behind the robes, beards and air of scowling virtue, 
modern Islamism, far from representing a return to the wellsprings of 
the religion, is an opportunist patchwork of distorted Islam and vul- 
garized Western, notably Marxist, ideas cobbled together by third- 
rate ideologues. Islamic radicals assume that God will provide. Only 
when He fails to do so will it be realized that those responsible were 
not ree] Muslims. Failure to achieve the impossible is attributed to 
betrayal or conspiracy rather than to the obvious causes. 


Algeria is more than viable. It has adequate resources and a large, 
active intelligentsia; its people are proud but outward-looking. French 
influence is not responsible for the tireless, plausible volubility of 
Algeria’s professionals, intellectuals, ideologues and these days, I sup- 
pose, entrepreneurs. Much of the FLN heritage—the robust egalitar- 
ianism, the social vision and its attendant roads, dams, factories and 
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housing, the large numbers of cadres who are honest and competent, 
with a sense of civic decency—is profoundly positive. By the same 
token, much of the population is acquainted with industrial relations 
a l'ewropéenne, with high wages, syndicalism and rights, although per- 
haps here the French connection outweighs the FLN. Most important of 
all is the persistence in the complex ethnocultural mosaic of Algerian 
society of traditional Muslim virtues (hospitality, humour, learning, 
moderation, justice, decency) alongside the modern characteristics of 
arrogance, paranoia, oppression of women and disdain for obvious 


Very unhappily, a corrosive and despairing political cynicism has 
become generalized during the avalanche of events. In the old days the 
FLN could do no wrong. Now that it has dissolved itself, albeit reluc- 
tantly, in response to public demand, it can do no right. Algerians 
would do well to ask themselves whether this is reasonable. Things 
may have gone wrong, but Boumedienne’s FLN made a sporting try at 
a social vision in scale with the grandeur of the Algerian landscape, 
while Chadli’s grappled with the conflicting demands of change. They 
should look at other countries and understand thar theirs has a lot less 
to be ashamed of than many of them think. One of the qualities of the 
modern hybrid thought defined by Shayegan is the tendency to sanc- 
tify and satanize, to see things in black and white. It is significant that 
Westerners now associate this Manichacism with Islam, although 
there is nothing particularly Muslim about it. 


Another of these qualities is what Shayegan rather scornfully calls 
‘innocence’: shamelessness in adopting contradictory positions. A few 
months ago some of its supporters were saying the FIS was holding 
intensive talks in London with the cA. Where? The what? Yes, the CIA, 
named without the usual qualifications and epithets. The Fis, or so its 
friends seem to think, is trying to steal a march on the regime by get- 
ting in on the ground floor of the new world order. Nobody should 
doubt thar Algerian Islamism has some of the makings of full-blooded 
Iranian-style Grand Guignol. 


Nevertheless, the Haut Comité d'État, chaired by Ali Kafi, with the 
approval of around a third of the population and the acquiescences of 
another third, is hoping that the phenomenon will shrink to manage- 
able proportions after another year or so of emergency rule and more 
or less martial law. There is risk that the present complicated and 
painful three-cornered standoff between the regime, the FIS and the 
rest of the political class could settle into a perverse, negative kind of 
stability along Moroccan or Tunisian lines. Indeed this possibility has 
been hinted at by the very experienced Kasdi Merbah (see note 27 
above). But predictions about Algeria should always be provisional, 
especially when crucial issues are still being debated by a society in 
which opposing political and philosophic views are co-present in 
most families. A chameleon’s true colours are never seen, and its 
apparent ones only stop changing when the background stabilizes. 
Such camouflage is intrinsic to Algeria, and may have operational 
uses in a world where elements that seemed immutable a couple of 
years ago have vanished, or been opened to general discussion. 
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Branka Magaš 


The Destruction of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 


The year 1992, scheduled to be a milestone on the road to Buropean 
unity, has seen Sarajevo and other Bosnian cities slowly bombarded to 
pieces and their inhabitants starved before the television eyes of the 
world. It has seen two million Bosnian Moslems threatenéd with 
Europe's first genocide since World War I, most already driven 
deliberately from their homes by massacre, rape and terror, thrown 
into concentration camps, or made refugees within their own country 
or outside it. All this has occurred with the full knowledge of the 
outside world, which is also quite aware of the identity of the perpe- 
trator, who has been perfecting such procedures for over a year now 
in occupied Croatia, including in zones formally under UN jurisdic- 
tion. The year has seen Bosnia’s legal, multinational government 
holed up in Sarajevo, treated as a mere ‘warring party’, and pressed to 
surrender by Western governments eager for peace at any price. 
Short-sighted and cynical, divided among themselves, determined to 
avoid intervention, and ing an eventual accommodation with the 
military strongman of the B , these governments have settled for 
‘humanitarian’ palliatives that amount to little more than a prolong- 
ing of the victims’ agony. These are the same governments that pro- 
‘tested loudly about ‘ethnic cleansing’ only when the reality was 
exposed by their media, months after they first learned about it. At 
the same time, they maintained an embargo on the arms which alone 
would enable the Bosnian government to repel the aggression, reassert 
its authority over the whole territory of Bosnia-Herregovina, and 
create conditions for the expelled population to return. 


The year 1992 has also, it must be said, seen a Western Left largely 
silent before, if not actively complicit with, these crimes: a Left con- 
tent to parrot the disinformation so artfully disseminated by their 
foreign offices; too indolent or ignorant to distinguish between fact 
and propaganda; and quite ready to accept the easier, essentially 
racist, interpretation, facilitared by centuries of world domination, 
that Balkan—or all Eastern—peoples (frequently referred to as 
‘tribes’, rarely as real nations) are somehow genetically programmed 
for violence and thus equally to blame for the cataclyam. There can be 
no excuse this time that ‘we didn’t know!’; for everyone knows what is 
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happening. The search is thus on for reasons to justify inaction. For 
example, nostalgia for the Yugoslavia created by the Partisans—a 
Yugoslavia finally buried in June 1991 when a so-called People’s Army 
outside legitimate political control attacked Slovenia, a nation-stace of 
the Partisan-created federation. Or, a repugnance at nationalism that 
makes no distinction between mobilization behind an expansionary 
chauvinist project and mobilization in defence of national sovereignty 
—even national existence—under military assault. Or, resentment of 
Germany, ignobly fostered by weaker post-imperial powers like Brit- 
ain and France for their own petty purposes, and yet more ignobly 
echoed on the social-democratic and even Marxist Left. Or, the fetish- 
ization of supranational states in the East by the very people who fear 
them like poison in the West. Above all, perhaps, cynical indifference 
to the demecratic rights of other peoples, which can be airily traded 
away for this or that minor tactical or pragmatic consideration bor- 
rowed from the repertoire of their own governments: ‘Why couldao’t 
they have waited?’; ‘It was all the fault of the Germans, pressing for 
recognition’; ‘Bosnia-Herzegovina was never viable as an independ- 
ent state’; ‘Ethnic cleansing is dreadful, but they all do it you know’; 
‘Once the lid came off... old ethnic passions... goes back to World 
War DL... goes back centuries... warring factions... competing 
nationalisms... ’—the obscurantist litany is unending. 


There is, however, another voice with which the Left can respond to 
events such as those that have been unfolding in the former Yugosla- 
via. It did not, after all, get things quite so wrong in the former Soviet 
Union, when for the most part—despite clinging to hopes that Gorba- 
chev would succeed in negotiating some new common arrangement-—- 
it responded to the August Coup (in whose success, incidentally, Bel- 
grade had invested great hopes) with the fundamental recognition that 
unity enforced by brute military might was a far worse option than 
break-up. That, above all, is che message of my book, The Destruction of 
Yageslevia.* Written over the ten years leading up to Yugoslavia’s 
bloody demise, most of it is—was—guided by the belief that an 
understanding of the forces tearing the federation apart might help 
keep it together. The last part, however, beginning with the ‘Requiem’ 
I wrote when that hope had been comprehensively dashed, is inspired 
by a new and different commitment to the future viability of the 
legitimate successor states of the former Yugoslavia—a future that 
offers the best, indeed the only, hope of a democratic development for 
all the peoples of what was once a far-from-artificial state, born of a 
genuine revolution, a country that was not fated to disintegrate but 
which has nevertheless been destroyed. 


A History Running Backwards 


Tico’s death in 1980 marked a point of no return for Yugoslavia. 
Although the occasion witnessed an authentic outpouring of Yugo- 
slav patriotism, the country had in fact already entered a period 


* The present text was written in September 1992 as the introduction to Branka 
Magai, The Detraction of Yagesievia—Tracking the Brosk-ap 1980~92, Verso, London, 
January 3993. 
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of dramatic and potentially disintegrative change. Yugoslavia stood at 
a crossroads. One path led towards democratization, the other 
towards repression. Which path would be taken? The forces favour- 
ing the second soon showed their hand: firstly in 1981 in Kosovo, 
where force was used against student-led demonstrations; and then in 
1984 in Belgrade, where intellectuals were put on trial for taking part 
in unofficial debating societies. Subsequent events proved, however, 
that the decentralization upon which the country had embarked in the 
more optimistic 1960s—embodied in the 1974 Constitution—in fact 
precluded the federal party and state organs from acting as effective 
instruments for conservative reaction, spearheaded as it then was by 
active and retired army and police chiefs. Though that decentraliz- 
ation—a devolution of powers to the republics and provinces—was 
not accompanied by any significant loosening of the ruling party's 
monopoly of political initiative, it did allow a greater public airing of 
differences between the cqnstituent states, hence also of alternative 
views within those states. If Yugoslavia was to be united on a neo- 
conservative platform, it would have to be recentralized first. 


The neo-conservative project changed radically with the capture of 
power in Serbia by Great Serb nationalists. In the mid 1980s, Bel- 
grade became the headquarters simultaneously of a new Yugoslav 
unitarism and of a ‘Serb national renewal’. The history of Yugoslavia 
appeared now to be running backwards: the more the Serb national- 
ists embraced the cause of ‘Yugoslavia’, the more anti-federal that 
Yugoslavia of theirs became—and, inevitably, the greater was the 
resistance to it in other parts of the country. National coexistence 
would henceforth be threatened not only by power struggles within 
the institutions of the federal state, but also by the readiness of the 
new Serbian regime headed by Slobodan Milošević to use extra-legal 
means—mass mobilization on an ethnic basis—to destroy the 1974 
Constitution. The aim was not merely to return to the pre-1974 situa- 
tion, but to revise completely the postwar settlement based on the 
principle of national equality. Belgrade sought nothing less than the 
destruction of the federal arrangement—in the name of a ‘strong 
federation’! By proclaiming its right to speak not only for Serbia but 
for all Serbs in Yugoslavia, by seeking to redefine internal borders as 
purely administrative, by erasing the autonomy of the provinces, the 
Belgrade regime negated the very foundations of the second, federal, 
Yugoslavia. Milošević thus emerged as the spokesman not simply of a 
conservative backlash, but for the cause of counter-revolution in the 
Yugoslav lands. What is more, this counter-revolution was armed and 
ready, if defied, to resort to war. Serbia’s annexation of Kosovo and 
Vojvodina was the first instance in postwar Europe of alteration 
(obliteration) of recognized political borders by force. By the end of 
the 1980s—before multi-party elections ever took place—it had 
become clear that, unless Milošević was stopped, Yugoslavia was 
doomed either to become a Greater Serbia or to fall apart. 


Yugoslavia thus did not die a natural death: it was destroyed for the 
cause of a Greater Serbia. With the army on his side, Milošević felt 
confident of victory. What Serbia had failed to gain in two Balkan 
Wars and two World Wars suddenly looked to be within reach. The 
whole nation was seemingly united behind the counter-revolutionary 
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project—which-had been formulated, indeed, by its most eminent 
intellectuals. It would be difficult to overestimate the role this self- 
confidence played in bringing about Yugoslavia’s disintegration. The 
armed counter-revolution rejected all compromise solutions that 
might have kept the country together. The resistance was inevitably 
led (once Kosovo had been crushed, and Vojvodina and Montenegro 
swallowed up) by Slovenia and Croatia, whence came a first strategic 
counteroffensive in the shape of multi-party elections. These two repub- 
lics, flanked by Macedonia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, then offered Serbia 
a confederal compromise: the transformation of Yugoslavia into an 
association of sovereign states. The offer was rejected out of hand. 
The Great Serb bloc stood firm, believing that the army would deliver 
whatever it wished. Slovenia was allowed to go, after a brief military 
incursion in June 1991, by mutual consent; but not Croatia or Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, which would be squeezed to relinquish as much of their 
territories as the army could hold. As the war—which began in ear- 
nest in August 1991—progressed, the contours of the projected, 
racially homogeneous, Greater Serbia became increasingly visible. 
Resisting Serbian Aggression 

What the Great Serb bloc underestimated, however, was the readiness 
of Yugoslavia’s constituent nations to defend themselves. In dismiss- 
ing the possibility of people's war, the Serbian-dominated army made 
its biggest mistake. Neither in Slovenia, nor in Croatia, nor in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, did aggression result in the anticipated capitulation, 
despite the defenders’ Jack of arms. In Croatia, Serbia's great military 
advantage led to the occupation of one third of the republic’s terri- 
tory, but failed nevertheless to achieve Belgrade’s minimal straregic 
goals—the establishment of a physical link between the disparate 
parts of the so-called Serb Krajina; the capture of a coastline commen- 
surate with Serbia’s ambition to become an Adriatic power. Each 
defeat suffered by the Serbian armies, however, served only to 
increase their destructive determination. The very fact that Croatia 
survived and received international recognition ensured that the 
onslaught on Bosnia-Herzegovina, when it came, would be that much 
more bloody and devastating. Whereas in Croatia the war gradually 
built up from local Serb ‘uprisings’ in the summer of 1990 to a full- 
scale war in the summer of 1991, Serbia’s aggression against Bosnia- 
Herzegovina took the form of a blitzkrieg. In Croatia, ‘ethnic cleans- 
ing’ produced some 300,000 refugees in the course of a year; in 
Bosnia, the victims of the same policy perpetrated on a larger scale 
numbered almost two million within six months. A US Senate report 
estimated that during this period as many as 35,000 people were 
killed in Bosnia as a result of ‘ethnic cleansing’ alone. In Croatia, Ser- 
bia fought the war ostensibly to defend a Serb minority threatened by 
a ‘fascist regime’. No such pretext was possible in the case of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, where Serbs formed not a minority but one of three 
formally recognized constitutive nations. The Bosnian elections of 
October 1990 produced an Assembly in which Serbs were represented 
in numbers reflecting their weight within the population as a whole. A 
government was subsequently formed with appropriate Serb repre- 
sentation. Despite this, the war against Bosnia-Herzegovina was from 
the start waged with only one aim: the complete destruction of the 
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republic. It was here that the Great Serbian project revealed the full 
extent of its criminal nature. 


The preparations for the assault on Bosnia-Herzegovina followed a 
pattern set in Croatia. A Serb Democratic Party was once again set up 
—the sps—which immediately proceeded (that is, prior to the elec- 
tions of November 1990) to declare itself the sole representative of 
Bosnian Serbs, viewed as part of a seamless Serb nation. A Serb National 
Assembly and Serb National Council were established in Banjaluka in 
October 1990, as sovereign legislative and executive bodies wholly 
independent of Sarajevo. From October 1990 to December 1991, the SDS 
was busy consolidating this structure (including its police and armed 
forces) and demarcating new internal borders in Bosnia-Herzegovina. Six 
so-called Serb Autonomous Regions (SAOs) were thereby established: 
Bosanska Krajina, Northern Bosnia, Northeastern Bosnia, Romanija, 
Herzegovina and Old Herzegovina These were then declared parts of 
a ‘Serb Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina’, later renamed simply the 
‘Serb Republic’. Many non-Serb areas found themselves included in 
this self-proclaimed mono-ethnic state. The first aim of Serbian mili- 
tary operations in Bosnia-Herzegovina was subsequently to be the 
establishment of corridors between the different sacs, cleared of all 
non-Serb populations. 


As the political arm of Serbia’s impending aggression against Bosnie- 
Herzegovina, the SDS acted throughout the crucial year of 1991 to 
block all moves by the Bosnian government to save the republic. The 
elections had produced a coalition government and state presidency 
made up of representatives of the three main parties—the sDs, the 
Moslem-based Party of Democratic Action (SDA), and the Croatian 
Democratic Union (HDZ). Between them they controlled 86 per cent 
of National Assembly sears (72, 86 and 44 respectively, out of « total 
of 240). Thanks to the obstructionist policy of the sDs, the new 
administration found itself unable to take any strategic decisions 
regarding the republic’s future. The National Assembly was divided 
de facto between two blocs of uneven size. The majority bloc, com- 
posed of deputies belonging to the SDA, the HDZ and most of the 
smaller parties, wished Bosnia-Herzegovina to become a sovereign 
state within Yugoslavia, or failing that an independent state. The 
minority, made up of the SDS and its satellite parties, wanted the 
republic either to join Serbia es bloc (with some ‘federal’ facade) or to 
be broken up. Again, no compromise was possible: thus, in February 
1991, the SDS turned down a proposal by the SDA (supported by the 
HDZ) that a joint declaration be adopted giving the Bosnian legislat- 
ure precedence over the ‘federal’ one, now controlled by Serbia. 


As in other republics, the departing Communist administration had 
introduced constitutional amendments designed to enhance the integ- 
rity and sovereignty of Bosnia-Herzegovina. In October 1991, the Bos- 
nian Assembly adopted a draft Memorandum confirming these 
changes. Though falling short of declaration of independence, the 
Memorandum affirmed the inviolability of the republic’s borders, 
while expressing support for a Yugoslavia made up of sovereign 
states. The sps deputies walked out before the vote was taken. Their 
leader Radovan Karadjié warned not only that Bosnian sovereignty 
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could not be achieved without Serb consent (which in any case would 
not be forthcoming), but also that insistence on sovereignty was lead- 
ing the republic ‘into a hell in which the Moslems will perhaps perish’. For 
the Bosnian leaders, however, defining the republic’s status was an 
urgent political matter, given that the EC-sponsored conference on 
Yugoslavia was about to begin. It was also important to keep Bosnia- 
Herzegovina out of the war already raging in Croatia. Adoption of the 
Memorandum provided the occasion to declare Bosnian neutrality in 
this war—although, in reality, the army had from the start been using 
the territory under SDS control as a base for its offensive in Croatia. 
Strive as the Assembly might to distance itself from the war, however, 
Bosnian integrity was increasingly called into question. The National 
Assembly’s affirmation of sovereignty was immediately followed by 
the SD8’s proclamation of a separate Serb state—the so-called Serb 
Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina. This was followed by the establish- 
ment by local HDz leaders of two so-called Croat Communities, one in 
the north (Community of the Sava Valley) and one in the south 
(Herceg-Bosna). Although these lacked the formal stare structures 
characteristic of the enclaves set up by the SDs, the intention behind 
them was unmistakable: the Sarajevo government would be recog- 
nized only ‘as long as it retains its independence from the former or 
any future Yugoslavia’. The Bosnian HDZ leadership itself (supported 
by most Bosnian Croats and nearly all Croatian parties) denounced 
these moves towards an effective division of Bosnia-Herzegovina. But 
they were, in reality, simply a sign that war was now seen as inevit- 
able. Whether the establishment of these Croat ‘communities’—in 
regions adjacent to the areas of greatest military activity in Croatia 
itself— was merely an act of self-defence, or whether it was done with 
Zagreb’s encouragement, is hard to tell. What is certain is that they sat 
firmly athwart the two prongs of Serbia’s planned military onslaught 
—the projected corridor to occupied central Croatia in the north, and 
the sweep towards the Adriatic Sea in the south—which threatened to 
cut off central Bosnia from the outside world. 


‘Cantonization’ 


Whereas Serbia never hid its territorial ambitions towards Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Croatia's position was more ambiguous. It certainly did 
not initiate the war in the neighbouring republic. But it could hardly 
disregard the latter’s considerable Croat population, or Bosnia’s stra- 
tegic importance for its own destiny, in circumstances in which it was 
itself still the victim of Serbian aggression, a fate that Bosnia would 
soon share. In any case, Croatia’s president, Franjo Tudjman, had 
made clear quite early on that he believed neither in the likely survival 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, nor in its historic legitimacy, in the event of 
Yugoslavia’s disintegration into national states. The logical solution, 
he claimed, was to partition the republic between Croatia and Serbia. 
This, however, infringed the very principle of inviolability of Yugosla- 
via’s internal borders upon which Croatia rested its own case for the 
return of its occupied territories! Unlike its Serbian counterpart, 
moreover, the Croatian regime was hampered by the fact thar the idea 
of dividing Bosnia-Herzegovina remained deeply unpopular in Croa- 
tia. In trying to square this circle, Croat officials followed the SDS in 
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proposing ‘cantonization’ of Bosnia-Herzegovina along ethnic lines. 
The sps had justified the creation of the six 340s on the grounds that, in 
a centrally-run republic, Serbs would become an oppressed minority. 
Under Zagreb’s influence, parts of the Bosnian HDZ now accepted the 
same logic. The EC, to its eternal discredit, also encouraged this 
‘ethnically based’ programme—in whose name it has subsequently 
sought to qualify the Bosnian government's legitimacy. 

Originally, six cantons were envisaged—two predominantly Serb, two 
Moslem and two Croat—but the number was soon reduced in the 
minds of their advocates to three. The intermingling of nationalities 
within Bosnia-Herzegovina, however, makes the whole notion of can- 
tonization on ethnic lines dangerous nonsense. According to the 1981 
census, out of 109 municipalities in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 35 had a 
Moslem absolute majority, 32 a Serb absolute majority and 14 a Croat 
absolute majority (in several of these, it should be noted, the Serb or 
Moslem predominance was a matter of a few percentage points). A 
further r5 municipalities had a relative Moslem majority, 5 a relative 
Serb majority and 7 a relative Croat majority. Since the combined 
population of these latter 27 municipalities in which no nationality 
could claim an absolute majority was about 17 million, it was clear 
that in order to create cantons with absolute national majorities, a 
great proportion of Bosnisa-Herzegovina’s inhabitants would have to 
be uprooted and resettled. Cantonization, in other words, involved 
not just civil war, but destruction of the very identity of the Bosnian 
state, created as it was on the basis of coexistence between the three 
nationalities. That is why cantonization was rejected by all Bosnian 
Moslems, by a majority of Bosnian Croats, by probably most Serbs in 
Bosnia’s major cities, and by an unknown number of Serbs in areas 
under SDS control. Zagreb’s acceptance of the principle of cantoniz- 
ation was thus a divisive act that could only gravely imperil the 
defence of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Although Croatia repeatedly denied 
all territorial ambitions regarding its neighbours, recognized Bosnia- 
Herzegovina within its borders, took in half a million Bosnian refu- 
gees, helped with humanitarian relief, and provided the essential 
military supply route and rear base for Bosnia’s armed resistance, its 
support for cantonization of the republic rendered it an objective 
accomplice of the regime in Belgrade. 


The Cost of Appeasement 


Running against the clock, the Bosnian government was forced to 
stop appeasing Belgrade and the sds. On 20 December 1991, with BC 
recognition of Croatia and Slovenia pending, it too asked that the 
republic be recognized as an independent state. The SDS leaders 
declared this decision null and void, warned again that ‘one nation 
© will disappear if the idea of Bosnian independence is not abandoned’, 
and announced that, in the event of independence being granted, the 
‘Serb Republic’ would become ‘part of the federal stare of Yugosla- 
via’. Following the recognition of Croatia and Slovenia on 15 January 
1992, the EC arbitration commission invited the Bosnian government 
to hold a referendum on the issue of independence, as a condition of 
recognition. On 25 January the SDA and HDZ deputies, supported by 
most of the smaller opposition parties, approved the holding of such 
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a referendum under international supervision. The question submit- 
ted to the electorate on the weekend of 1 March was: ‘Are you in 
favour of a sovereign and independent Bosnia-Herregovina, a state of 
equal citizens and nations of Moslems, Serbs, Croats, and others who 
live in ic?’ Almost two thirds of the population voted in favour. The 
Serbian army struck the day after Bosnia-Herzegovina was recognized 
as an independent state. 


In view of the attitude of the Serb Democratic Party—for which the 
majority of Bosnian Serbs had voted a year earlier, and which could 
thus claim to speak on their behalf—was it right for the Bosnian 
government to seek independence? The fact is that the republic had 
no other choice. The alternative of joining a Greater Serbia was not 
simply unpalatable to the majority of its population: it entailed the 
disappearance of Bosnia as a state. What is more, the SDS certainly 
had no mandate for waging war against Bosnia in order to prevent its 
independence. Indeed, whatever legitimacy the SDS may have pos- 
sessed at the beginning of this whole process, i its participation in the 
terrible crimes committed against the people of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
has since disqualified it from speaking for any part of it. 


The Bosnian stare was totally unprepared for war. The weapons of its 
Territorial Defence forces had been confiscated by the army prior to 
the elections. Its government had, in addition, been persuaded by the 
EC and the United States to receive huge quantities of military person- 
nel and armour leaving Slovenia and Croatia. (Although Zagreb had 
repeatedly requested of the BC mediators thet heavy armour and tanks 
located in gurrisons in Croatia be left there under international 
control, the West had insisted that they be allowed to depart for Bosnia- 
Herzegovina!) In preparing for independence, the Bosnian govern- 
ment clearly hoped for (and must indeed have been promised) 
international protection against aggression. Once war began, however, 
the EC countries and the United States accepted no responsibility for 
the country’s defence. The arms embargo which had given Belgrade’s 
forces such an advantage in Croatia was maintained to still more 
catastrophic effect in Bosnia, directly contributing to the human and 
material devastation visited upon the republic by the Serbian blitz- 
krieg. Bosnis-Herzegovina duly became a member of the United 
Nations, but its legitimare—and multi-netional—government was now 
increasingly treated as a mere ‘warring faction’. Western rhetoric here 
accurately reflected Western policy, for although Bosnia-Herzegovina 
had fulfilled the conditions set by the Bc for international recognition, 
the West now bowed to Serbian pressure by making that recognition 
dependent upon Sarajevo's acceptance of cantonization. 


The schizophrenic split between high principle and shabby pragmat- 
ism characteristic of Western policy towards Croatia—leading to a 
settlement apparently designed to reward aggression and condemn 
refugees to indefinite exile—was to attain quite morbid proportions 
in relation to the far greater tragedy of Bosnia-Herzegovwina. The West 
did indeed properly condemn Serbia as the chief culprit of the war, 
imposing economic sanctions on the self-proclaimed ‘Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia’ (made up of Serbia and Montenegro); yet it has 
done nothing to enforce their observance. It duly denounced the 
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Serbian policy of ethnic cleansing, the shelling of cities, the creation of 
concentration camps; yet the perpetrators of these crimes were 
regularly welcomed in European capitals and treated as legitimate 
participants in the ‘peace process’. The West has decried Serbia’s and 
Croatia's annexationist ambitions, and yet continues to press ahead 
with cantonization. It pays lip service to the integrity of the Bosnian 
state, and yet, by maintaining the arms embargo, denies it the means 
to defend that integrity. By allowing Serbia to destroy much of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and by failing to distinguish between victim and assail- 
ant, the West has become an active participant in Serbia’s aggression. 


What the West—including most of the Left—has always refused to do 
is acknowledge the singular character of Milodevi¢’s regime: a racially 
based, proto-fascist formation that can survive only by creating new 
sources of war and conflict. It is waging the war in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
not just for territories, but for territories devoid of population: the 
primary target of Serbia’s blitzkrieg has not been objects of military 
significance, but rather the population itself. That is why the war has 
taken the form of mass terror. The aggression, moreover, is being 
conducted not just against the living people, but against their whole 
historical presence in the area, embodied in the architecture of cities 
and villages, in churches and graveyards, in archives and academic 
institutions, in museums and galleries. The scorched-earth policy 
practised by Serbia in Bosnia-Herzegovina sims to create a iebale 
rasa, to establish a new zero point in the history of this part of Europe. 
The genocide being conducted today against the Moslem population 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and the destruction of a unique society based 
on the centuries-long coexistence of different nations and religions, 
amount to a crime against humanity. How could this be allowed to 
happen in peacetime Europe? 


Yet Bosnia lives on. Despite the cataclysm that has engulfed it, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina has not surrendered. Its multinational government 
manages somehow to function. Sarajevo, under daily bombardment, 
continues to resist. The Bosnian defence forces, embracing Moslems, 
Croats and Serbs, are being slowly and painfully assembled. Short of 
weapons and logistical support, they have in many places resorted to 
forms of guerrilla struggle reminiscent of the Partisan war. The Ser- 
bian military momentum has been checked; any thought of an easy or 
quick victory is receding. The Serbian corridor south of the River 
Sava remains unsafe; the liberated areas in central Bosnia are being 
extended; the siege of Goražde in the cast has been broken; in western 
Herzegovina the lifeline to the outside world remains secure. The 
coming winter will impose a heavy toll, but it will not spare the 
aggressor either. The occupied areas that go under the name of the 
‘Serb Republic’ are in turmoil. The war is gradually turning around, 
even though the decisive batrle—the lifting of Sarajevo’s blockade—is 
still to come. Bosnia needs outside help, of that there can be no doubt; 
yet its strength lies in a resolute determination to survive. 


Bosnie-Herzegovina does not even need to win the war outright, its 
mere survival indicates that the Great Serb project has no future, 
entailing inevitable repercussions in Serbia itself. One can expect, 
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however, that the Belgrade regime, frustrated but not thoroughly 
defeated in Bosnia- Herzegovina, will be tempted to open up another 
theatre of war, most obviously in Kosovo, which would then become 
one more victim of military aggression and ‘ethnic cleansing’. Mace- 
donia, for opportunistic reasons denied international recognition, is 
likewise well aware that, in the event of a war in Kosovo, it risks being 
attacked. Such an extension of hostilities into Kosovo and Macedonia 
would inevitably draw in neighbouring stares. Thus, the more com- 
prehensive the defeat for Serbian expansion in the present war, the 
better the chance of avoiding its successors. 


A Decade of Decline 


In 1980,.1 decided to research the history of Yugoslavia’s formation, 
in order to prepare for the changes to be anticipated after Tito’s 
death. However, study of Yugoslavia’s birth in 1918, its speedy 
decline, and its rebirth in 1945, soon came to merge with examination 
and assessment of events that seemed to be heading irresistibly 
towards a final disintegration, not only of the system of ‘socialist self- 
management’ but of the country itself. Although the two dimensions 
of the crisis formed part of the same process, so cannot be separated 
in physical time, my writings over the past decade have registered the 
gradual shift from a preoccupation with the fate of ‘socialism’ in 
Yugoslavia to a concern with the fate of the country as such. 


There was some hope in the early 1980s that the system might be 
saved through reform: that, under the pressure of an i 
combative working class, an alliance of progressive forces could be 
forged, including reform-minded members of the League of Commun- 
ists and democratic elements from among the intelligentsia and enter- 
prise management, This would have been the ‘organic’ way out, shed- 
ding the layers of Stalinist inheritance and corrupt bureaucratic rule 
in favour of political pluralism and economic reconstruction. It was 
clear from the outset that such an undertaking could succeed only as 
an all-Yugoslav effort, building on initiatives in each of the republics 
and provinces to produce a new vision of the country’s future. (There 
remained in the mind’s eye, after all, the achievement of the Com- 
munist-led all-Yugoslav national and social revolution, still only one 
generation away.) This was a scenario which, watetis matendis, the Left 
-whether conceiving it as social revolution, political revolution or 
reformist evolution—at this time embraced not only for Yugoslavia, 
but also for the other countries of Eastern Europe. If it were to suc- 
ceed anywhere, it would surely do so in Yugoslavia. But, of course, 
Yugoslavia was not isolated from events elsewhere. The political lead- 
ership necessary for the Yugoslav working class to assert itself as the 
primary agent of a positive social transformation could have emerged 
only as part of a wider continental shift to the left. This latter, after all, 
was occurring in the late 19608 and early 19708. By the 1980s, how- 
ever, the continent was moving steadily to the right. The suppression 
and disintegration of the Solidarity movement in Poland—sa move- 
ment initially sapported by millions of workers—was to change the 
parameters of Yugoslav politics as well: the working class ceased to be 
perceived as a force able to deliver the final blow to a moribund sys- 
tem. The ere of struggle for parliamentary democracy had arrived. 
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Political vocabularies changed to suit local circumstances: in the 
Yugoslav west, ‘comrades’ became ‘citizens’; in the east, søredna volja 
replaced ‘working-class interests’. 


Weakened by a dramatic fall in living standards and by escalating 
unemployment, unprepared for the loss of self-confidence of the sys- 
tem that had produced it, and confused by a growing realization that 
the party which still ruled the country in its name had abandoned it, 
the all-Yugoslav working class was taking only its first steps towards 
political independence when the crisis of the country’s entire super- 
structure became terminal. Belgrade-based counter-revolution now 
imposed a different agenda. Political struggle became inescapably 
focused on the defence of basic national and democratic rights. In 
Kosovo, miners spearheaded a general strike in defence of the pro- 
vince’s autonomy, while in Serbia workers were being mobilized 
behind chauvinist banners for a final assault on that autonomy. A 
Yugoslav Communist Party unable to defend the miners, and a 
Federal stare unable to defend Kosovo, could not bur break up. 


In a multinational state like Yugoslavia, democracy—whatever its 
class basis—was inextricably bound up with a commitment to, and 
institutional safeguards for, equality between the constiment nations. 
An all-Yugoslav movement for democratic reform could have been 
built only within such parameters. Serbia, however—for the second 
time—turned out to be the weak link. In the country’s vital hour, Ser- 
bia failed Yugoslavia and thus sealed its fate. 


Ic can be argued thar, as a state, Yugoslavia contained too many con- 
tradictions—above all in the field of economic development—to 
survive. The capitalist class emerging in the area at the beginning of 
the twentieth century favoured Yugoslavia for economic reasons: the 
creation of a large and protected market. Yet the unequal economic 
development of the individual nations made a common economic 
policy a matter of constant political contestation. Concentration of 
economic power at the Yugoslav centre always led to concentration of 
political power as well, which in practice meant Serbian domination. 
Decentralization, on the other hand, not only provoked Serbian resist- 
ance but also fed centrifugal tendencies in the country as a whole. In 
a sense, therefore, one might argue that Yugoslavia came into exist- 
ence too soon: that is, before the area’s economic growth could pro- 
vide the preconditions for its viability and stability. On the other 
hand, the very fact that Yugoslavia did come into existence, not once 
but twice, suggests that there has always been a need for some sort of 
economic and political cooperation throughout the area. One thing is 
certain, however. If and when this need again finds expression, it will 
not take the form of a common state, for Yugoslavia’s time has run 
out. Nevertheless, unlike the war that has accompanied it, the break- 
up of Yugoslavia need not be seen as a tragedy. Once the Great Serb 
project has been defeated, allowing peace to return to the lands that 
once formed Yugoslavia, this need will seek and find its own channels 
and forms. 
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David Roediger 


The Racial Crisis of American Liberalism 


Andrew Hacker's Tue Nations: Black and White, Seperate, Haestils, 
Unequal ® indicts race relations in the contemporary US as a system of 
what its publicity packet calls ‘de facto apartheid’. But its most chilling 
contribution to showing just how bad things are is an unwitting one. 
Unlike earlier liberal studies of racism, Two Nations can only indict. 
Hacker sketches an apartheid system and adds ‘I wouldn’t know 
where to begin’, so far as strategies for changing it are concerned. The 
pessimism of Twe Natisas stands out especially when compared with 
the tradition of liberal epics on race relations with which it identifies 
itself. Gunnar Myrdal’s 1944 Aw American Dilemma, which Hacker 
counts as ‘America’s most notable book on race’ (p. xi), matched Twe 
Nations in its stark portrayal of black life and of the consistent betray- 
als of the ‘American Creed’ of equality by whites. But Myrdal stressed 
the tension between an overarching American commitment to justice 
and the brutalities of white supremacy. He saw room for progress and 
offered policy prescriptions with that end in view. 


Twe Nations takes ics title and subtitle from a combination of Dis- 
raeli’s celebrated remark abour the social distance between the rich 
and poor in Victorian England and the conclusion of the 1968 report 
of the us National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders: ‘Our 
nation is moving toward two societies, one black, one white, separate 
and unequal.’ But the 1968 report also offered reams of material map- 
ping plans to combat inequality. Newsweek's laudatory review of Two 
Nations illustrates how different Hacker's approach is. The review 
features his photograph with the apt caption ‘A bleak diagnosis and 
no prescription.’? 


Though it is striking and sobering that Hacker could write (and 


! Andrew Hacker, Twe Nations: Black and Whits, Separate, Hostile, Unequal, Scribner's, 
New York 1992, $24.95 hbk All subsequent page references to Two Netmas are in 
parentheses in the text. 

2 Report of the National Advisory Commision om Civil Diwrders, New York 1968; 
David Gares, ‘Apartheid, American Style’, Newsweek, 23 March 1992, p. 61 See 
also Guanar Myrdal, As Americas Dilemma: The Negro Problem aud Modern Demecracy, 
New York 1944. 
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reviewers could unproblematically praise) a study which posits a 
more or less unchallenged and unchallengeable apartheid system in 
the US, his despair is hardly unique among American liberals. The old 
grounds for hope for racial justice have fled. Although African Amer- 
ican support for organized labour remains high and trade-uniog 
leadership is more integrated than in the past, the traditional ‘Black 
and White, Unite and Fight’ strategies of struggle suffer from the bur- ' 
densome history of labour racism and the fact that the unions them- ` 
selves have been decimated and shorn of vision and social power. Two ° 
Nations makes virtually no mention of trade unions, either as vehicles 
for transforming society or even as factors shaping African American 
job prospects. The dream that integrated education would automatic- 
ally produce racial harmony similarly stands discredited, both 
because of alleged failures of integration and, more broadly, because 
of the perceived collapse of the educational system itself. Expanded 
job opportunities seemed a panacea in 1968 and seem an impossibil- 
ity in the no-growth nineties. 


However, Hacker’s study differs from those of the many liberals who 
share his gloom regarding race. He does not follow most liberals in 
arguing that we need to minimize emphasis on racial inequality and 
to turn instead to the practical task of building raceless coalitions to 
address economic growth and educational reform, which too many 
liberals see as prior and practical issues as opposed to the impossibili- 
ties of antiracist political action. For example, Hacker writes elo- 
quently of Republican electoral successes resting on the fit between 
the self-conscious whiteness of voters and the Republican Party's will- 
ingness ‘to have itself regarded as a white party’ (p. 102). He proposes 
no counterstrategy. Thomas and Mary Edsall’s influential analysis of 
race and contemporary politics, Chain Reacties, meanwhile describes a 
representative group of white Democrats-turned-Reagan-supporters 
as people for whom African Americans ‘constitute the explanation for 
nearly everything that has gone wrong’, and for whom ‘virtually all 
progressive symbols and themes have been redefined in racial and 
pejorative terms’. They propose that the Democrats downplay appeals 
to ‘special interests’ (for example, racial justice).3 In both cases, the 
diagnoses are bleak, but while Hacker offers no prescriptions, the 
Edsalls prescribe a deft sidestepping of the issue of race. Given these 
two choices, I would confess a preference for Hacker's refusal, as one 
reviewer has put it, to pencil in ‘upbeat final chapters’4 over the 
notion that the pale populism of a Bill Clinton will start a process 
which builds a class coalition that in turn will ameliorate racial 
oppression. 


However, the choices need not be so limited. We ought to be able to 
learn from Hacker’s unreconstructed racial liberalism without accept- 
ing its apoliticism, and to criticize his assumptions without supposing 


3 Thomas and Mary Edsall, Chais Reaction: The Impact of Race, Rights and Taxes on Amer- 
kcen Polstics, New York 1991, p. 182 and passim. The American Prospect: A _Jexrnal for the 
Liberali Imaginatzen has been a leading force in policy argument for a strategy like thet 
of the Edsalls. 
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that the ‘left wing of the possible’ is located in the family rooms of 
Reagan Democrats. 


“While joining in the chorus of “Yeas” which the book has so deserv- 
edly evoked’, the great novelist Ralph Elison wrote in his review of 
Myrdal’s Americax Dilemma, that it is also necessary to ‘utter a lusty 
and simultaneous “Nay” ’.> Twe Natiexs provokes the same divided 
response. On the one hand it provides a useful wenge of information, 
and especially of statistical information, which debunks reigning 
myths concerning African Americans and crime, welfare, voting and 
jobs. At a time when many liberals and a fair share of the Left have 
shied away from support for affirmative action (positive discrimina- 
tion), Hacker o a vigorous, commonsensical defence of partly 
race-based strategies to overcome partly race-based injustices. His 
central insight, that the story of race relations in the US should focus 
on how ‘white America...has made being black so disconsolate an 
estate’ (p. 218) signals an unwillingness to blame the victim and places 
him in the best of antiracist liberal tradition. But the same line also 
signals why that tradition is in ruins and we should say ‘Nay’ to the 
overall message of Hacker’s study even as we applaud individual sec- 
tions within it. Failing to see anything but ‘disconsolation’ in the Afri- 
can American experience, and failing to see that on some levels whites 
know better than that, Hacker can offer no substantive grounds for 
hope ther racial oppression can be fought. 


The inability of not only Hacker, bur also American liberalism gener- 
ally to keep hope alive influences the very structure of Twe Nations. 
Pitching his argument defensively to a white audience, Hacker organ- 
izes his work around a series of ‘debunkings’ of popular myths about 
African Americans. In comparison to Myrdal or to the National 
Advisory Commission, his work is far more limited. Twe Nations is a 
short book and one based on the drawing together of other research- 
ers’ data, not the generation of new research. Where Hacker does pro- 
vide startling new interpretations, too often a laborious check of the 
ill-designed citations reveals that the assertion is unsupported. For 
example, he argues, without citation and despite voluminous docu- 
mentation to the contrary by the Boston-based Center for the Study of 
Sport and Society’s studies of racism and athletics, that members of 
professional teams are ‘all... obviously hired on merit’ (p. raz). Simi- 
larly the interesting assertion that ‘very few white Americans have 
ever set foot inside a black family’s home’ (p. 21) turns out to rest on 
no cited evidence. And how would one document the bizarre conten- 
tion that African Americans ‘sense that much that is “black” is miss- 
ing io artists like...Toni Morrison [and] Paul Robeson’? 


Drowning in Numbers 


Even so, there is much to applaud in Hacker’s gathering of statis- 
tical material to dismantle myths. He shows, for example, that the 
typical ‘welfare mother’ is as likely to be white as black, that in half 
of all cases her family receives aid for less than two years and that 
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43.2 pér cent of the time she has only one child and 30.6 per cent of 
the time just two. Moreover, he adds, ‘most single mothers are not on 
welfare, but in fact hold full-time jobs’ (pp. 86-7). Hacker likewise 
carefully demolishes the myth that affirmative action has exercised a 
strong negative influence on white male job and education opportuni- 
ties. He deflates the notion that a privileged generation of African 
American ‘affirmative action babies’ has moved up with uncommon 
speed economically. Black male attorneys between thirty-five and 
forty-five, for example, make only $790 for each $1,000 made by their 
white counterparts. Hacker especially excels at presenting provoca-: 
tive statistics, in either tables or prose, with little commentary. He ` 
demonstrates, for example, that recent rape victims identify their ' 
assailants as white in two-thirds to more than three-quarters of cases, 
depending on the sources used. He adds that in ‘close to half” of rape 
arrests, the subject is black (pp. 182-3). 


But structuring a book around the statistical puncturing of racist 
mythology has its clear dangers as well. The myths set the book’s 
agenda and sometimes leave Hacker arguing narrowly and rather 
pleadingly that African American life is not so pathological or 
degraded as has been thought. The lamentable detail Hacker lavishes 
on discussion of African American scores on standardized achieve- 
ment tests is a perfect example of this problem. Penetrating points on 
the cultural biases and limited usefulness of the tests drown in 
numbers and graphs. Nor does Hacker avoid being trapped at times 
in variants of the myths he attacks. As Micaela di Leonardo's wither- 
ing critique of Twe Nations has shown, this is particularly the case 
where gender is concerned. Hacker argues, here following rather than 
challenging popular fashion, that black women are catching up with 
white society as black men are not, and that by one measure black 
women have caught up in income. But the comparisons are always 
with white women and the fact that African American women still 
earn just 62 per cent of what African American men carn gets lost in 
the shuffie.® 


That Hacker stands out among popularly publicized academic writers 
on race reflects his own modest but real contributions, the generally 
abysmal state of the art, and the extent to which stronger critiques of 
popular racelore among whites have been marginalized. Sociological 
and anthropological accounts of the ‘black underclass’ have done so 
much to legitimate such racelore that even the best of recent studies 
often fight over poorly and dishonestly mapped terrain. As the polit- 
ical scientist Adolph Reed has acutely observed, ‘Since the late 19703 

. . there have been on average, no fewer than three books and score of 
popular, middlebrow and faux-scholarly articles published annually 
on “the underclass” and its sordid and defective ways, all repeating 
the same vicious idiocies and all claiming to break courageously with 
a silence imposed by sentimental liberals’ and defensive blacks’ cen- 
sorship.’ The works of Reed and essays by Julianne Malveaux, Mack 
Jones and Charles P. Henry in James Jennings’ fine collection Rea, 
Politics, and Economic Develepment (London 1992), for example, challenge 


© Micaela di Leonardo, “Boyz on the Hood’, The Navies, 17/24 Angust 1992, p. 182. 
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the underclass/racelore arguments much more thoroughly than 
Hacker does, but, alas, to far fewer readers.’ 


The Absence of Redemptive Possibility 


Most importantly, the reactive nature of Twe Natiens does not allow 
Hacker to question whether being black really is ‘so disconsolate an 
estate’. Hacker not only reacts to white racism but assumes that Afri- 
can American life is werely a panoply of reactions to, if not agonizings 
over, oppression by whites. Here, too, Ellison’s commentary on Myr- 
dal wears all too well as criticism of Hacker. ‘But can a people.. 
Ellison asks, ‘live and develop over three hundred years simply by 
reacting?’ He continues, ‘Men have made a way of life in caves and 
upon cliffs, why cannot Negroes have made a life upon the horns of 
the white man’s dilemma?’ That way of life is missing in Twe 
Nations, with Hacker's imagination failing especially when it looks at 
(or fails to look at) what African American youth (particularly young 
single mothers) and working-class people have created, not just out of 
their oppression but also out of their activity and reflection. Hip-hop 
music and poetry, for example, is discussed in three lines and only as 
evidence of misogyny. There is no sense in‘Hacker’s work that masses 
of African Americans are still answering and even increasingly 
answering the question of who ‘wills to be’ African American with the 
same assurance as Ellison: ‘I do.'9 


Nor is there any sense of the extent to which, or the levels on which, 
many so-called white Americans question whether they want to be 
white. Hacker at once holds that most whites sincerely consider them- 
selves to be the victims of ‘reverse discrimination’ asd that ‘no white 
American... would change places with even the most successful black 
American’ (p. 131). If both these assertions contain elements of truth— 
the second is clearly overstated—racial consciousness among whites is 
‘fascinatingly complex and deserving of sustained attention. In any 
case, the development by whites of the racelore Hacker discredits 
must be explained if we are to assess whether debunking hes a realis- 
tic chance of changing attitudes. 


Tuwe Nations is most reticent in its discussion of whiteness, especially 
in contrast to its volubility on the question of what it is like to be 
black; it offers useful, fugitive hints that consciousness of being white 
is an insubstantial substitute for living a real life, calling whiteness an 
‘artifact’ (p. 217). It shows excellent taste in briefly quoting parts of 
James Baldwin's penetrating account of the way in which whiteness 
took shape as ‘the white man’s unadmitred—and apparently, co him, 
unspeakable—private fears and longings were projected onto the 
Negro.’ But these observations fill but perhaps two pages in a good- 
sized book. The pathology under debate for Hacker is that alleged to 


7 Adolph Reed, Jr., The Race/Class Conundrum’, Ths Nation, 255, 23 November 1992, 
p- 636; Reed, “The “Underclass” as Myth and Symbol’, Renice! America, January 1992; 
eae Race, Polstics and Ecomsmic Development: Conmanity Perspective, London 
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exist in African America, not that which formed the very idea ‘of a 
‘white America’. 


Because of his assumption that race equals blackness, Hacker does 
not see the tremendous (often superficial, but also at times deep) 
attraction to nonwhite cultures and the increasing suspicion of the 
emptiness of whiteness among white American youth. Hacker cannot 
imagine the redemptive possibilities Baldwin did when he hoped that 
the ‘white man’ might yet ‘become a part of that suffering and danc- 
ing country that he now watches wistfully’.” In concluding his 1944 

essay on Myrdal, Ellison observed: 


What is needed... is not an exchange of pathologies but a change in the 
basis of society. This is 2 job which both Negroes end whites must perform 
together. In Negro culture there is much of value for America as a whole. 
What is needed are Negroes to take it and create of it ‘the uncreated con- 
sciousness of their race’. In doing so they'll do far more, they'll create a 
more human America.7 


Culturally, if not politically, the Us has moved considerably in the 
direction mapped by Ellison in the half century since he wrote those 
lines. The process is neither pretty nor even. A fair share of those 
white kids you'll be seeing with Malcolm X t-shirts and caps will still 
have Confederate-flag belt buckles. But what Baldwin called the ‘lie’ 
of whiteness is on the run and precisely because of the creations—in 
fiction, music, film, dance, social criticism, speech, fashion and every- 
day life—of people of colour. This process is not easily reduced to 
statistics, least of all to election results, but it decidedly is a ground for 
the hope currently absent among American liberals. 


© James Baldwin, The Firs Next Trae, New York 1964, p. m0. 
= Ellison, Sheds and Act, p. 317. 


Paul Foot 
David Widgery 


In the moment I heard that David Widgery had died, I saw him stand- 
ing in front of me on York station in the early summer of 1968. His 
eyes were shining and he had a grin on his face as though it were fixed 
there forever. I was off to speak on socialism at York University—he 
had just come from there. ‘It’s great’, he said. ‘Great. An enormous 
middle-class fun palace.’ Suddenly his expression changed, and he 
glowered at me. “They don’t need you there’, he said. “Not another of 
us. They need the proletariat.’ Years later when I read his book Some 
Lives!, I noticed again how he was the only person I ever knew who 
used the word ‘proletariat’ unselfconsciously, as though it came from 
the chorus of a popular rock band. 


David was a creature of 1968. He revelled in 1968. At the LSE he 
enjoyed the sectarian arguments every bit as much as the revolution- 
ary action. All his life he remained fascinated by the political events of 
that wonderful year. He so much wanted to understand their origin 
thar he spent a lot of his time in the early 19708 researching for his 
anthology The Left in Britain. The book charts, through the writings 
and speeches of the times, the development of the British Left from 
1956 to 1968. It traces a clear line through the maze of those LSE argu- 
ments, returning, without a hint of sectarianism, again and again to 
the proletariat, David’s theme was that the student arguments were all 
very important, but unless they were grounded in the fight against 
exploitation at work they were up in the air, vacuous. When he joined 
the International Socialists it was perhaps the smallest of the organiz- 
ations left of the Labour Party, smaller by far than the Communist 
Party and smaller too than the other Trotskyist groups. He joined it, 
as most of us did at the time, for two reasons. First, he never for a 
moment identified with what was then called socialism in Russia and 
Eastern Europe. Nor was he prepared to put up with the very popular 
notion at the time that Russia was somehow half way or even quarter 
way to socialism, that it was somehow ‘better’ than the Western capi- 
talist societies. Two of his early heroes—David had a lot of heroes, 
and, a bit later, heroines—were the writer and revolutionary Victor 
Serge and his British translator Peter Sedgwick. David was attracted 
to both by their commitment and their refusal to be hidebound by 
their commitment. No one supported the Russian Revolution and the 
Bolshevik Party's role in it more enthusiastically than Victor Serge. 
Yet Serge saw before anyone else that the revolution was lost. It was, 
David thought, quite impossible to read The Case of Comrade Talayev 
or Memsirs of a Revelutionary, translated by Sedgwick, and still defend 
Stalinist Russia as in the remotest degree progressive. 


The second reason was—here we are again—the proletariat. He was 
fascinated by some of the great workers’ battles of the late 1960s and 
early 19708. He liked to see and hear the stories of these struggles from 
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the participants’ own mouths. For a time he was absorbed almost 

obsession by the 1890s, not just by the strikes and lockouts but by the 
small groups of revolutionaries, anarchists and syndicalists which 
stuck together and kept their papers going long after the original 
impetus for them had petered out. He was always interested in what 
was going on down below. He was never in the slightest degree « 
diverted by the message from professional politicians thar the world © 
could be changed from above, by educated people who understood ' 
the system. Change would come only if it were generated from below. 


Those first five years of David's active adult life were characterized by 
an unbounded enthusiasm. I remember many of his speeches at party 
conferences, but one in particular—in 1973. He spoke about the 
paper Socialist Worker, how and where it was produced, who wrote for 
it, the process of production, what a miracle it was. His words, full of 
wit, came tumbling out, it seemed almost by accident and yet in per- 
fect order, and the whole hall was lit up in vicarious enthusiasm. A 
year later everything was different. We can look back now and easily 
trace how the enthusiasms and inspirations of the early 19708 were 
snared in Wilsonian pragmatism. While the Tories were in, lots of 
workers listened eagerly to calls for revolution. When Labour won in 
February and then confirmed their position a few months later, the 
mood changed. All our moods changed too. For a year and a bit, the 
toughest of my life by far, I took over as editor of Socialist Worker after 
a deep and bitter internal party dispute. David Widgery was a doctor 
down the road. Somehow he found time to come regularly to our 
meetings and to run what we absurdly called the ‘arts’ page. If I am 
honest, what I remember most about him in those years was the whip- 
lash of his tongue. He had favoured the other side in the dispute, and 
he never let me forget it. In Christmas 1974 he sent me a letter in 
which he attacked every single aspect of Sectalist Worker and my editor- 
ship in eloquent, endless and ferocious terms. I doubted I could ever 
speak to him again. Yet the following week there he was bundling into 
the office and grinning a little sheepishly, as if nothing had happened. 
He never apologized. He was not an apologizer. He had a terrible 
temper, but none of his invective was ever ill-considered. That was the 
worst of those editorial board meetings. His criticisms cut like knives 
because they were (at least partly) justified. 

If I think harder, though, I can remember two other things about 
David during those years. The first was the Secielist Worker series 
‘Under the Influence’ in which David sought out anyone he could 
think of, famous names followed by unknown workers, and asked 
them what they had read which had turned them to socialism. It was 
a brilliant series, always popular. I doubt whether any section of our 
paper was read as widely as was that column. The second was his 
glorious writing. At times, lying in bed at night with the sw pages roll- 
ing round in the darkness, I would yearn for some plain good prose, 
something which people would enjoy reading for its own sake, even if 
the line was slightly dubious. 


There were so few who wrote like that: Peter Sedgwick did, so did 
Eamonn McCann; and so, always, did David Widgery. Sometime dur- 
ing that period he went to the United States and sent us a series of 
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reports, including one of a miners’ strike which carried every one of 
its readers all the way to Virginia to laugh and cry and campaign for 
the strikers there. Harry McShane once told me of an unemployed 
march which started one day from Aberdeen. On the first night, a 
strange gawkish young man who said he was from the Deily Worker 
came into the march council's tent. "He was ridiculous’, growled 
Harry. We complained to each other after he'd gone about where the 
Party found these scruffy young men who couldn't possibly under- 
stand what we were doing.’ The next day, Claud Cockburn’s report of 
the march appeared in the Daily Worker. ‘It was wonderful, like a 
dream’, said Harry. I think if one of those Virginia miners could have 
read David’s report they would have thought the same. 


David hated orthodoxy. As the swP turned for survival to its own ortho- 
doxy in the long years of the ‘downturn’, David became restless. He 
ventured way outside the party walls, returning often to lecture us at 
Skegness on the campaign against abortion in the 19308 or the gay 
liberation movement in the 19708. You've got to listen to these gays’, he 
told us in 1977. By the end of thar year he was throwing himself with 
another burst of enthusiasm into the Anti-Nazi League and into his own 
special offshoot of it, Rock Against Racism. In a brilliant and moving 
tribute to David at the swP’s memorial meeting in December, Darcus 
Howe said he had fathered five children in Britain. The first four had 
grown up angry, fighting forever against the racism all round them. 
The fifth child, he said, had grown up ‘black in ease’. Darcus attrib- 
uted her ‘space’ to the Anti-Nazi League in general and to David Wid- 
gery in particular It is difficult to imagine 2 more marvellous epitaph. 


David's quest went on in the eighties. I know nothing about rock 
music and can’t comment on his book Basting Tras, but I accept what 
Eamonn McCann wrote about it: ‘one of the best and most challeng- 
ing things ever written about the politics and sociology of rock.’ 
Editors started to discover him. Tony Gould of New Sectety sent him 
books, and the reviews which followed had the same effect on that 
staid journal as David's articles had on Sectelist Worker in the previous 
decade. Suddenly, he seemed to be writing everywhere: in The Geerd- 
ian, in the New Statesman, in the British Medical Journaal, and always, 
whenever asked, in Sectalist Review and Socialist Worker. He kept on 
putting together his anthologies— Preserving Diserder was one—mainly 
of what he had written; The Chatts Besk of Dissent, which he compiled 
with Mike Rosen, is a marvellous mixture of all the different dal- 
liances, defiances and daring which excited him. 


His writing got better and betrer. He was living proof of the absurdity 
of the old adage that revolutionaries get stale as they get older. His last 
book Seme Lives! (1991), about the Bast End in which he worked as a 
doctor for most of his adult life, is a masterpiece. It impressed every- 
one who read it. Alan Rusbridger, a top dog on the Gaerdies, who has 
moved right so fast you can’t recognize him from the young mischief- 
maker of ten years ago, was so impressed that he sent it to the Queen. 
When I read that in Rusbridger’s column I found myself mourning 
David really deeply for the first time. For how he would have laughed 
at the notion of Her Majesty curling up by the Christmas fire at San- 
dringham with a copy of Sess Lives! 


Some Lires! is at one level a terrible indictment of the Thatcher decade 

and the ruin it caused among the working class in London’s East End: 

at another level it is a guidebook to David's catchment area. He, 

always had a keen sense of history, and whenever he mentions a build- | 
ing or a street, he conjures up where it came from. At its most elo- , 
quent, however—and it is one of the most eloquent books I have ever 

read—it calls up the potential of that proletariat, which he was still , 
describing as naturally and lovingly as he did all those years ago on 

the platform of York railway station. Almost any paragraph in this 

book is worth quoting, but here is one full of hope: 


What strikes me about those condescending documentaries about the poor 
East Enders, ignorant, ill, and probably racist into the bargain, is exactly 
the reverse: how well the modern Cockneys do in circumstances which 
their ‘betters’ would find impossible. How much better they would do if 
their material circumstances were hoisted a few nocches up the class sys- 
tem. And yet how much more common decency, respect for humanity, 
honour and humour they possess than so many of the middle and upper 
classes who despite lip service to collective values in fact approach life in a 
spirit of naked self-interest. For this reason I agree with the doctor-poet 
William Carlos Williams who was a general practitioner in Paterson, an 
immigrant working class town in New Jersey: ‘I never felt that medicine 
interfered with me, but rather it was my food and drink’. 


David was a restless man. He was always driving his body further 
than it could go in feverish pursuit of something unattainable. He was 
quite unlike the popular image of a revolutionary. He was the oppo- 
site of Dave Spart or Citizen Smith. He was not one for party exclusiv- 
ity. Most of his friends were outside the party. If he disagreed with the 
party, he said so. Indeed, so terrified was he of the image of the party 
hack that he would often say he disagreed when he didn’t. 


Yet unlike so many of his closest friends—Peter Sedgwick, Laurie 
Flynn, Sheila Rowbotham, Nigel Fountain—he never left the Is or the 
Socialist Workers Party. His commitment ebbed and flowed, as every- 
one’s does, but he never missed an opportunity in public to declare 
for the party and its tradition. His final item in The Left tx Britain is an 
interview in a way-out paper of the time (1970) called, typically, Ider 
International with the founder of the 1s, Tony Cliff. 


David had met Cliff in the 1960s and had enjoyed the luxury of some 
time with him. Like so many of us, he was at first hypnotized, then 
fascinated and finally convinced by this extraordinary and ebullient 
revolutionary. What was at the root of this fascination and convic- 
tion? In the Idtet International interview Cliff is asked (as we have all 
been asked a hundred times since) why, when the British troops went 
into Northern Ireland during the Protestant pogroms of 1969, the Is 
did not jerk out the old cry: “Troops Out’. Cliff replies: ‘Let me give 
you an analogy. If there are fifty fascists and 5,000 of us and 100 
police between us, then we say: “Get the police out of the way, we 
want to smash the fascists.” But if there are 5,000 of them and 50 of 
us then we don’t say “Get the police out”.’ Elsewhere in the interview, 
Cliff put the same point in a different way: ‘Marxism is a guide to 
action and thar action depends always on the concrete situation.’ 

my 


David Widgery believed above all else in the struggle for socialism. 
He knew for certain that individuals can’t get socialism on their own, 
and he committed himself all his life to the organization which, he 
believed, tried hardest to adopt and raise its theory of socialism to the 
level of doing something to get it. It is outrageous, sickening that we 
should lose him now, when, for the first time for fifteen years, there is 
a shuffling and a cursing and all sorts of signs that it is beginning to 
move again. By ‘it’ of course I mean the proletariat. 


At first it grumbles, then it swears, and then 

Like David, flings smooch pebbles 'gainst a giant, 
At last it takes to weapons such as men 

Snatch when despair makes human bearts less pliant. 
Then comes the ‘tug of war’: twill come again, 

I rather doubt; and I would fain say ‘Fie on’t’, 

If I had noc perceived that revolution 

Alone can save the earth from bell’s pollution. 
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obituary 
Ernest Mandel 


Willy Brandt and Petra Kelly | 


The deaths of Willy Brandt and Petra Kelly in a way mark the end of 
two successive generations of mass leaders, two eras of the West Euro- 
pean Left, spanning more than fifty years. Willy Brandt, a man of very 
modest beginnings, identified from his earliest youth with the struggle 
of the organized labour movement for socialism. When resolute 
resistance to the rise of fascism was demanded in Germany, he broke 
with social democracy, joined the sap (Socialist Workers Party), 
became leader of its youth organization, and even participated in a 
conference with the Trotskyists to prepare a new revolutionary youth 
international. But from then on he moved steadily to the right. He 
supported the People’s Front policy in Spain, which led to defeat, 
refused to condemn the Moscow Trials, abandoned the feeble attempt 
to maintain a ‘24%4-3% International’ (the London Bureau), and dis- 
solved his own party. He joined the social-democratic movement in 
Norway and then in Germany. As mayor of West Berlin, be identified 
with the Cold War. He became a staunch supporter of the international 
imperialist alliance, NATO. 


Having thus given all the necessary guarantees to the West German 
bourgeoisie, Willy Brandt could then begin to challenge conserv- 
ative rule. First in a ‘great coalition’ with them, and subsequently 
at the head of a ‘centre left’ government with the liberal FDP, Brande 
became the key political statesman of the Federal Republic. His project 
of modest reform reached its peak after the massive youth rebel- 
lion of 1968. He succeeded by and large in transforming the ‘extra- 
parliamentary opposition’, through the intermediary agency of the 
SDP, into that of a parliamentary movement. West Germany thereby 
became, politically and socially, the most stable country of Europe. 
This relative stability was of course made possible by certain powerful 
economic and social transformations. West Germany had become the 
strongest capitalist exporting country in the world, with a per-capita 
export total three times that of the USA and far in advance of Japan. 


During the long postwar boom there occurred a significant shift 
in the recruitment of the leading political personnel of the mass 
social-democratic parties in Western Europe. The proportion of labour- 
movement bureaucrats declined dramatically in favour of functionaries 
from para-state and state institutions.” A wider transformation involving 
both political personnel and the composition of party membership also 
took place. Growing numbers of .middle-ranking capitalists have 
subsequently aligned themselves with these parties, especially when they 
are in power. The symbiosis of these social groups has tended to produce 
corruption on a growing scale. While it was Willy Brandt who presided 


1I deal more extensively with ther problem in chapter 4 of my recent book Fewer and 


over much of this process, he never felt entirely at ease with it. He could 
not entirely transcend his own social origin and the experience of his 
youth. He had become in effect a statesman in the service of the 
bourgeoisie, rather than a thoroughgoing bourgeois statesman like 
Helmut Schmidt. 


In particular, Brandt helped the West German bourgeoisie tackle two 
major problems that were increasingly weighing upon that powerful 
capitalist system, although his reforms were to have a considerably 
wider social impact. Brandt's Ostpolitik was a conscious attempt to 
undermine politically the weak bureaucratic dictatorship in the GDR by 
appealing to humanitarian, democratic and national sentiments, and 
granting economic concessions to the rulers of the GDR. Brandt had an 
anti-fascist background. He never represented the German bourgeois 
‘elite’ which, by and large, had cynically made the transition from 
supporting the Third Reich to administering the Federal Republic. His 
Ostpelitik thus had an anti-fascist, not a fascist character. His famous 
kneel before the monument to the heroes and victims of the Warsaw 
ghetto had that precise significance, and its resonance throughout the 
world was dramatic. The act undoubtedly helped the German bour- 
geoisie to dispel the impression that it wanted to forget the Nazi crimes 
and its responsibility for them. But it also created a considerable 
ideological-political momentum in West Germany, which today consti- 
tutes an additional obstacle to the rise of mass neo-fascism in Germany. 


Meanwhile, export-oriented German imperialism was increasingly con- 
fronted with the perverse economic effects of the overexploitation of the 
‘Third World’, which exploded concretely with the ‘debt crisis’. 
Brandt’s offensive, as president of the Socialist International, in favour 
of a more ‘reasonable’ attitude towards this problem was supportive of 
German industry’s export drive. But at the same time it nourished a 
greater awareness among important layers of the West German 
population of the problem of Third World overexploitacion and 
misery—indeed, it strengthened solidarity with the ‘Third World’. 
This awareness is probably more widespread today in West Germany 
than in any other European country. 


However, first as leader, then as ‘elder staresman’, of German social 
democracy, Willy Brandt was faced with an unresolvable dilemma. In 
spite of his personal commitment to ‘traditional’ social-democratic 
values, the trajectory of SPD politics went in the opposite direction and 
thus tended more and more to undermine these values. Increasingly, 
policy differences between the centre-right and centre-left dissolved— 
as was confirmed by the consensus reached between the cDU-led 
government and the SPD-led opposition in favour of restricting the con- 
stitutional right of asylum for foreigners. 


The absence of real political choice for the mass of the German popu- 
lation has fed political frustration and apathy. It has strengthened the 
general rightward shift in German society, which in the long run can 
only encourage the growth of the extreme Right. But not everyone, it 
must be said, accepted that process as a foregone conclusion. A political 
void had opened at the left of social democracy, which no social- 
democratic or socialist left was able to fill. However, the Green Party 
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moved audaciously into that void, initially with considerable success. 
Petra Kelly to a large extent embodied this success and the potential of 
the Greens to become a significant political force. The expansion 
started with the parliamentary elections of 1983, when the Green Party 
won twenty-seven seats in the Bundestag. This triggered the spread of 
Green parties throughout Western Europe. 


Petra Kelly was a typical product of the sixties and earcly-seventies youth 
protest movement in the USA. She became an anti-establishment rebel 
on the basis of personal experience and a politics of individual choice 
rather than through involvement in the class struggle and identification 
with the cause of the exploited and the oppressed. Her father abandon- 
ed his wife and children. Her mother then married an American colonel 
and took her family to the USA, where Petra stayed for twelve years. She 
became deeply influenced by the civil-rights movement and involved 
with the Democratic Party, moving among the Kennedy and Hum- 
phrey coteries. But at the same time, she was increasingly influenced by 
the anti-nuclear movement (her sister died of cancer and she attributed 
the death to the effects of radiation), the anti-war movement and 
feminism. This political experience subsequently enabled her in West 
Germany to fuse these currents with the ecological issues on which the 
Greens had originally concentrated. There followed spectacular mass 
actions against the building of nuclear power stations and the station- 
-ing of nuclear missiles, which established the German Greens as the 
driving force of a powerful Europe-wide anti-nuclear mass movement. 
Even in smaller European countries like Holland and Belgium, up to 
half a million people took to the streets on that key issue. 


Petra Kelly was a charismatic personality with great political intelli- 
gence, moral authority and outstanding personal courage. When the 
GDR bureaucracy tried to make gains from the growth of the West 
German peace movement, she instinctively found the correct response: 
to take up the cause of the East German dissidents—initially, the paci- 
fists but also dissident communists. A demonstration that she staged 
single-handedly in East Berlin’s Alexanderplatz caught the public imag- 
ination. This was politically more outspoken and honest than Brandt's 
manoeuvring with the SED leadership. Whether or not in the long run 
it contributed as much as the Ostpelitik to the final downfall of the SED 
dictatorship will have to be judged by history. 

But like Brande, Petra Kelly was confronted with an unresolvable polit- 
ical dilemma, as the result of the Green Party’s success. Lacking both 
programmatic and political resources, she could not solve the problem 
of power sharing. When the Green Party achieved a breakthrough at 
municipal and regional level, the question inevitably arose of its 
supporting SDP administrations or of forming coalition administra- 
tions with the spp. The Greens succumbed to the temptation. What it 
took social democracy thirty years and the mass (increasingly social- 
democratized) communist parties fifteen years to do, the Green Party 
achieved in five years. Doubtless intentions were honourable and the 
choice agonizing;? nevertheless, the end result was clear—they would 





* The agonizing choices are nicely summarized—together with all the wrong concio- 
si1ons—by one of the main leaders of the West German Greens and office holder in the 
Land of Hesse, Joschka Fischer, in Der Umbes der Industri-Grlxchaft, Frankfurt 89. 
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become increasingly drawn into the logic of reformism. This indeed 
proved to be the case, and organizational strength and moral authority 
- began to decline. The party finally split following a factional struggle, 
the violence and strident tone of which ran directly contrary to the 
slogan proclaimed by the Greens’ parliamentary group as they entered 
the Bundestag: ‘Let us humanize the practice of politics’. In the 
November 1991 congress of the Green Party, Petra Kelly only received 
30 out of a possible 1,000 votes for the post of National Executive 
Committee Spokesperson. This demoralized her greatly. . 


The political and organizational failure of the Greens and the other . 
‘new social movements’ has a deeper cause. These movements cannot 
‘be dismissed as merely ‘petty bourgeois’ as is sometimes done. The 
majority of their members and sympathizers are wage earners. The 
ground on which they’ fight—embracing ecological, anti-war and 
feminist issues, the defence of human rights, solidarity with the Third 
‘World, and today the politics of anti-racism and anti-fascism—corres- 
ponds to the interests of working people the world over. These move- 
ments are part and parcel of the new socialist programme at the end of 
the twentieth century. However, one key component is’ missing from 
the thrust of the ‘new social movements’, a component central to the 
socialist project, and to any consistent challenge'to the Establishment, 
and a fundamental reason for réjecting myopic realpolitik. This is the 
challenge to the institution of wage labour, with all its alienating 
implications for hundreds of millions of people the world over. A 
refusal to include the abolition of wage labour as part of the ‘final goal’, 
and to organize to this end, is not only morally repulsive because it 
condones the perpetuation of terrible and widespread human suffer- 
ing; it is also tocally unrealistic, as it ignores the key concrete social- 
economic facts of life. The wage-carning class is the only social force 
which has at least the potential power to eliminate bourgeois society. 
Without its elimination, none of the goals that the ‘new social move- 
ments’ are correctly pursuing will be realized. 
Thus the failure of the Greens and the personal tragedy of Petra Kelly, 
like the failure of.social democracy and the personal tragedy of Willy 
Brandt, is in the final analysis rooted in an incapacity to integrate the 
actually existing working class into a new conception of the socialist 
` movement, not to say a renewal of the credibility of socialism. Without 
thar reintegration, there will be no such renewal. Whatever the dif- 
ficulties of this project —difficulties about which we should harbour no 
iltusions—and whatever time it takes to achieve important successes in 
that direction, one name testifies symbolically to the fact that there 
exists an alternative to the failure of Brandt and Kelly: that of Chico 
Mendez. In the Heart of the Amazon ‘forest, Chico built the rubber- 
` tappers trade union, organized the local unit of the Workers Party, the 
regional ecological movement, and the regional defence movement of 
the oppressed Indians. A picture of Leon Trotsky hung in his modest 
wooden hut. Chico was killed by armed gunmen hired by rich cattle 
owners who, allied to exporters of ‘valuable wood’, continue to destroy 
the tropical forésts and endanger the earth's survival for the pursuit of 
sordid private gain. Sooner or later the Brazilian workers and peasants, 
inspired by Chico's example, will show that the rebirth of hope and 
belief in the future of socialism is possible on a mass scale. 
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